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On  the  Diffraction  of  an  Obfect-Glass  with  Circular  Aperture.  By  Sir 
Qecrge  B,  Airy,    Philosophical  Transactions,  vol,  v,  p,  283. 

The  Theoretical  Limits  of  the  Besolving-Power  of  the  Microscope.  By 
Professor  Hdmkoltz.  Poggendorff^s  Annalen,  1874,  Jubelband,  p.  569  ; 
Wissenschaftliche  Ahhandlungen,  vol.  ii.  p.  185. 

On  the  Theory  of  Optical  Images,  with  special  reference  to  the  Microscope. 
By  Lord  Bayleigh.  PhuosophiccU  Magazine,  5th  series,  vol.  aiii. 
p,  167  ;  Journ.  B.M.S.,  1903,  p.  447. 

On  the  Theory  of  Optical  Images,  with  special  reference  to  the  Microscope. 
Supplementary  paper.  By  Lord  Bayleigh.  Journ,  B.M.8.,  1903^ 
p.  474. 

By  J.  W.  Gordon. 

(Bead  December  2l8t,  1904.) 

Synopsis. — For  the  convenience  of  readers  who  may  like  to 
have  the  theory  of  high  magnification  in  a  very  compendious  form, 
the  foUowing  synopsis  of  this  paper  is  submitted : 

I.  The  image  formed  by  any  aperture  of  a  luminous  point  is 
an  illuminated  area,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  which  depend 
upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  aperture  (Airy,  p.  5). 

II.  The  focussed  image  of  such  a  point  is  an  antipoint,  the 
shape  of  which  is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  aperture  by  a  rule 
of  inverse  resemblance,  so  that  the  antipoint  is  narrow  across  any 
diameter  across  which  the  aperture  is  broad,  and  vice  versa.  This 
tuIh  of  inversion  results,  in  the  case  of  a  symmetrical  aperture,  in 
aa  approximate  reproduction  by  the  disc  of  the  antipoint  of  the 
form  of  the  aperture  turned  through  an  angle  of  90*^  (Airy,  p.  5). 

m.  In  the  case  of  a  circular  aperture,  transmitting  a  beam  in 
which  the  light  arrives  at  the  aperture  in  the  form  of  plane  wave- 
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fronts,  the  form  of  the  antipoint  is  a  circular  disc  surrounded  by 
rings,  the  disc  having  a  radius  estimated  by  Sir  Greorge  Airy  at 

\^  <^^'  p-  5)- 

rV.  In  the  case  of  a  circular  antipoint  the  light  amplitudes 
vary  in  successive  zones  according  to  a  numerical  law  illustrated 
by  fig.  2,  on  p.  6  (Airy,  p.  6). 

V.  The  law  of  diffeiction  from  spherical  wave-fronts  is  such 
that,  if  F  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  wave-front  where  it 
passes  the  aperture,  and  d  be  the  angle  to  the  axis  of  collimation 
of  the  axis  along  which  a  beam  of  parallel  light  passing  the  same 
aperture  would  be  diffracted,  the  diffi»cted  cone  wt31  come  to  focus 
in  the  focal  plane  at  a  point  distant  by  sin  0.Y  from  the  axis  of 
collimation  (Helmholtz,  p.  10). 

VI.  The  dimensions  of  the  antipoint  depend  only  upon  the 
divergence  angle  of  the  focussed  beam,  and  are  in  no  way  deter- 
mined by  the  magnitude  of  the  aperture  causing  diffraction  (Helm- 
holtz, p.  11). 

VIL  If  any  optical  system  jdelds  a  correct — that  is  to  say,  a 
flat  and  aplanatic — ^image  of  a  plane  object,  the  law  of  magnification 
in  that  system  will  be  that  the  conjugate  images  will  be  propor- 
tioned to  one  another  inversely  in  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the 
divergence  angles  of  the  beams  by  which  they  are  severally  formed. 
Thus  the  law  of  relative  magnitudes  is  the  same  for  conjugate  images 
as  for  conjugate  antipoints  (Helmholtz,  p.  12),  and,  therefore, 

VIII.  llie  state  of  resolution  of  a  correct  image  cannot  be 
either  improved  or  impaired  by  mere  change  of  scale  brought  about 
by  eye-piece  magnification  or  otherwise,  but  depends  only  upon 
the  angle  under  which  incident  light  is  received  from  the  object 
(Hehnholtz,  p.  12). 

IX.  If  two  beams  of  light,  although  originating  in  independent 
light  sources,  follow  very  closely  adjacent  and  nearly  parallel  paths, 
so  that  they  interpenetrate  one  another,  they  will  modify  one 
-another  where  they  interpenetrate,  and  may  thereby  become  attuned 
to  one  another  almost  as  if  they  had  had  a  common  origin,  and  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  all  the  phenomena  of  interference 
(Rayleigh,  p.  16). 

X.  The  limit  of  resolving  power  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
the  propinquity  of  luminous  objects,  but  depends  in  a  material 
degree  upon  the  phase  relations  of  the  light  by  which  they  are 
severally  rendered  visible  (Rayleigh,  p.  17). 

XI.  A  dark  bar  on  a  bright  field  may  theoretically  be  visible 
as  a  boundary  between  adjacent  luminous  areas  if  it  has  a  breadth 
of  -j^  \  and,  under  favourable  conditions  of  illumination,  even  if 
its  breadth  be  less  than  this  (Eayleigh,  p.  18). 

XII.  Is  the  antipoint  itself  polyphasal?    The  black  and  white 
'^nomena  discussed  in  the  light  of  this  hypothesis  (p.  19). 
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The  theory  of  the  formation  of  the  image  in  a  Microscope  as  at 
present  developed  is  to  be  found,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  the 
papers  above  enumerated.  Having  r^ard  to  the  great  interest  and 
importance  of  the  subject,  one  must  consider  this  a  singularly  meagre 
list^  and  it  is,  no  doubt,  incomplete,  since  I  have  depended  ex- 
closively  on  my  own  reading,  which  is  but  fragmentary.  I  shall 
no  doubt  be  asked  why  I  have  omitted  to  notice  the  many  papers 
which  have  been  written  in  recent  years  upon  the  so-called 
Abbe  theory.  The  answer  to  that  question  is  very  simple,  but  I 
must  preface  it  by  protesting  once  more  against  the  use  in  this 
connection  of  Professor  Abbe's  name.  Something  of  discourtesy 
is  involved  in  thus  making  a  distinguished  man  responsible  for 
an  hypothesis  which  he  never  fully  formulated,  and  has  of  late 
expUdtly  disavowed.  Lord  Bayleigh  has  proposed  the  name 
"  spectrum  theory  "  ( Joum.  E.M.S.,  1903,  p.  450)  for  one  of  its  many 
forms,  but  this  term  has  not  in  fact  become  current,  and  if  it  had 
it  could  hardly  express  the  whole  confused  body  of  mutually  in- 
compatible speculations  which  go  under  the  name  of  the  Abbe 
theory.  For  this  is  a  case  in  which  qtcot  homines  tot  sentential.  It 
eeems  impracticable  therefore  to  break  away  from  the  accepted 
nomenclature,  and  I  employ  it  under  protest  and  with  a  sincere 
apology  to  Professor  Abbe  whose  name  is  thus  misused. 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  confused  variety  of  theories 
which  go  by  this  generic  name.  But  they  all  have  one  point  in 
common.  That  is  to  say,  they  all  set  out  to  explain  the  image  of  the 
object  seen  in  the  view  plane  of  the  instrument  by  the  image  of  some- 
diing  else  seen  in  another  plane,  usually  by  the  image  of  the  source 
of  U^t  seen  wherever  its  image  may  happen  to  fall  in  the  tube  of  the 
instrument,  or  by  the  image  of  a  theoretical  source  of  light  seen  in 
the  principal  focal  plane  of  the  objective,  Now  quite  apart  from 
the  obvious  criticism  that  this  image  of  the  source  of  light  itself 
stands  in  need  of  explanation  and  of  the  same  explanation  as  that 
which  the  image  in  the  view  plane  demands,  there  is  another  and  even 
more  fatal  objection  to  any  theory  which  proceeds  upon  these  lines. 
For  the  calculations  necessary  to  connect  these  two  disconjugate 
images  one  with  the  other  cannot  be  made,  the  reason  being  that 
the  conditions  of  aplanatism  in  the  one  plane  imply  a  want  of 
aplanatism  in  the  other  plane.  Thus,  if  we  assume  an  objective  to 
te  80  corrected  as  to  yield  a  flat  and  aplanatic  image  in  the  view 
plane  of  a  flat  object  on  the  stage,  that  assumption  implies  two 
things  about  the  lengths  of  the  optical  paths :  (1)  that  all  paths 
from  the  aperture  to  a  given  point  in  the  image  are  equal,  the 
aperture  being,  for  this  purpose,  taken  to  coincide  with  a  plane 
wave-front,  coming  to  focus  in  that  point ;  and  (2)  that  all  points 
b  the  object  are  equidistant  optically  from  their  conjugate  points 
in  the  image.  The  first  of  these  follows  immediately  from  the  well- 
known  theorem  concerning  the  equality  of  optical  paths  between 
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a  point  and  its  image.  The  second  is  a  corollary,  easily  deducible 
from  the  first,  whidb  establishes  the  equality  of  all  optical  paths 
between  a  flat  object  and  its  flat  image  formed  acx^ording  to  the 
sine  law.* 

Both  may  be  comprised  in  the  one  proposition,  namely,  that  in 
a  folly  corrected  system  all  paths  between  the  aperture  and  the 
focal  plane  are  equal.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  proposition  can- 
not be  true  for  two  disconjugate  focal  planes.  The  following 
diagram  will  make  this  clear.  Here  let  Si  S^  S3  be  the  aperture, 
and  let  Pi  P^  be  central  points  in  two  disconjugate  focal  planes. 
Then  if  the  system  be  aplanatic  for  the  point  P,,  all  optical  dis- 
tances between  the  apertuie  Si . .  S3  and  the  point  F^  will  be  equal 
to  one  another. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  assume  that  the  system  is  aplanatic  also 
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for  the  point  Pi,  we  shall  have  all  paths  between  the  aperture 
Si . .  S3  and  the  point  Pi  equal  to  one  another,  and  therefore  the 
path  S3.. Pi  is  optically  equal  to  the  path  Sa..Pi.  Let  S3..P1 
be  extended  to  P3  and  make  Pi.  .P3  =  Pi.  .P,.  Wherefore  the 
path  S3. .  .P3  =  the  path  Sj. .  .P2,  and  therefore  P3  is  a  point  in 
the  image  formed  by  the  aperture  Si ..  S3  of  a  plane  surface  con- 
jugate to  the  surface  in  which  Pa  and  P3  lie.  But  by  construction 
this  last-named  surface  is  not  a  plane  but  a  sphere  having  its 
centre  at  Pi,  and  the  optical  system  occupying  the  aperture  Si . .  S3 
is  not  corrected  to  give  a  flat  image  in  this  region.  If  we  make 
the  necessary  correction  to  yield  a  flat  field  it  is  clear  that  we 
shall  incidentally  render  the  point  Pi  non-aplanatic,  and  it  follows 
therefore  that  no  optical  system  can  be  fully  corrected  so  as  to  be 

*  This  second  proposition  does  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  understood  as  the 
first.  A  regular  proof  of  it  is  given  in  a  note — Note  I. — in  the  appendix  to  a  paper 
on  the  Helmholtz  Theory  of  the  Microscope,  which  I  had  the  honour  of  laying  before 
the  Society  in  1903  (Jouni.  R.M.S.,  1903,  p.  42G). 
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aplanatic  and  jdeld  a  flat  image  in  two  planes  not  conjugate  to  one 
another.  Now  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  compute  the  light 
phase  in  a  region  where  the  optical  system  is  non-aplanatic,  for  in 
that  case  the  phase  is  wholly  indeterminate,  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  the  image  formation  in  the  plane  through  Pa 
dependent  upon  that  in  the  plane  through  Pi,  or  vice  versd. 

Coming  now  to  what  has  been  accomplishjed  in  the  way  of 
•constructing  a  theory  of  the  image  formed  hy  a  Microscope,  the 
fundamentsd  proposition  is  worked  out  in  Sir  Geo.  Airy's  paper, 
and  may  be  formulated  thus  : — 

I.  The  image  formed  by  any  aperture  of  a  luminous  point  is 
an  illuminated  area,  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  which  depend 
upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  aperture. 

JI.  The  focussed  image  of  such  a  point  is  an  antipoint,  thfe 
shape  of  which  is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  aperture  by  a  rule 
of  inverse  resemblance,  so  that  the  antipoint  is  narrow  across  any 
diameter  across  which  the  aperture  is  broad,  and  vice  versa.  This 
rule  of  inversion  results,  in  the  case  of  a  sjrmmetrical  aperture,  in 
an  approximate  reproduction  by  the  disc  of  the  antipoint  of  the 
form  of  the  aperture  turned  through  an  angle  of  90°. 

III.  In  tJie  case  of  a  circular  aperture,  transmitting  a  beam  in 
which  the  light  arrives  at  the  aperture  in  the  form  of  plane  wave- 
fronts,  the  form  of  the  antipoint  is  a  circular  disc  surroimded  by 

1*2  \ 
rings,  the  disc  having  a  radius  of  ^    .  — ,  and  the  dark  rings  sur- 
^^  ®  2  sm  -i^  ® 

rounding  it  being  situated  at  radial  distances  which  tend  to  become 

equal  to-^ — - —  for  the  nth  dark  ring.     In  these  expressions  \  = 
^  Bin  u 

the  wave-length,  u  =  the  divergence  angle  of  the  focussed  beam, 

and  71  is  any  integer.    The  inner  rings  have,  as  here  shown  in  the 

case  of  the  first  ring,  a  somewhat  greater  radius  than-pr-^ .* 

'^  ®  2  sm  1^ 

IV.  Sir  Geo.  Airy  calculates  and  gives  in  the  form  of  a  table 
the  comparative  amplitudes  of  the  light  undulation  at  selected 
zones  in  the  circular  antipoint.  Plotted  down,  his  amplitudes  are 
proportional  to  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  in  fig.  2,  where  the 
calculated  results  are  shown  by  the  points  of  intersection  of  the 
curve  with  the  scale  rulings.  The  intermediate  values  are  deter- 
mined graphically  by  carrying  a  continuous  curve  through  the 
calculated  points. 

This  curve,  and  the  table  given  by  Sir  Geo.  Airy  in  the  paper 
cited,  are  open  to  the  criticism  that  they  express  only  the  semi- 

*  ThiB  IB  the  ftcoepted  description  of  the  antipoint  formed  by  a  circular  aperture, 
and  is  giyen  here  upon  the  authority  of  Bir  Geo.  Airy.  The  present  writer  submits 
considerations  beeoing  upon  it  in  a  note  subjoined  to  this  paper  (below,  p.  25). 
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amplitude,  and  consequently  show  negative  values  for  the  cal- 
culated amplitude  in  certain  parts  of  the  light  curve.  For  th^ 
mere  determination  of  relative  m^nitudes  this  is  unimportant^ 
since  semi-amplitudes  must  have  the  same  proportions  inter  se  that 
the  corresponding  amplitudes  have.  But  when  we  go  further  and 
ask  what  is  the  resulting  amplitude  if  two  adjacent  and  isophasal 
antipoints  encroach  the  one  upon  the  other,  it  then  becomes  im- 
portant to  realise  that  the  negative  values  in  Airy's  curve  do  not 
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count  against  the  positive.  The  coincident  amplitudes  have  theu 
to  be  compounded  according  to  the  relative  retardation  of  the  one- 
as  compared  with  the  other ;  whether  expressed  as  positive  or  nega- 
tive quantities  on  Air/s  curve  makes  no  difference  for  this  purpose.. 
The  following  diagram  will  make  this  clear.  Here,  in  fig.  3,  we  have^ 
the  full  amplitude  curve  of  the  "  false  disc,"  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  at  every  point  it  has  a  positive  and  a  negative  half,  each  equal 
in  point  of  mere  magnitude  to  the  other.  Hence  the  full  ordinate- 
is  in  this  curv^e  proportional  at  every  point  to  Airy's  ordinate,  but  on 
the  other  hand  no  one  has  either  a  positive  or  a  negative  value,  and 
any  two  may  be  compounded  indifferently  either  by  addition  or  by 
subtraction.  This  corresponds  to  nature,  for,  in  fact,  two  ordinatea 
are  to  be  compounded  by  addition  when  they  have  a  phase  difference 
of  71  X,  71  being  any  integer,  and  ^are  to  be  compounded  by  sub- 
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Haotdon  of  the  lesser  from  the  greater  when  they  have  a  phase 

difference  of ^    X.     The  general  expression  of  which  these 

two  are  particular  examples,  and  by  which  any  two  amplitudes  Ai 
and  A,  having  a  phase  difference  ^\ — may  be  compounded  is : 

A^j  ^  2)  =  Ai  +  cos  ^  2  TT  A2  .     .     .     •  (1) 
or,  more  generally  still,  if  we  assume  that  both  the  components  Ai 
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and  Aa  are  affected  with  retardation  relatively  to  the  phase  of  the 
Insulting   disturbance,  we  may  write  these  retardations  ^  ^'"' 

and  ^  2  7r  respectively.     Then  the  two  amplitudes  in  question 
may  be  compounded  thus 

A(i  +  2)  =  I  A|  cos  ^  2  TT  +  Aa  cos  ^  2  TT  I   .     .     (2) 

Sir  Geo.  Airy's  table  contains  the  constants  Ai,  A^,  etc.,  required 
in  this  equation,  and  clearly  its  calculated  value  would  be  largely 
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afiTected  if  certam  of  the  constants  employed  were  affected  with  a 
negative  sign  and  others  not.  For  this  purpose,  therefore,  the 
emendation  of  Sir  George  Airy's  table  is  of  impoitance.* 

Of  the  antipoint  formed  by  a  star  in  the  image  plane  of  a 
telescope,  Sir  Geo.  Airy's  theory  affords  a  sufficient  explanation, 
subject  only  to  very  small  corrections,  and  that,  in  truth,  is  all 
that  its  author  set  himself  to  explain.  But  as  it  stands  in  the 
'Philosophical  Transactions,'  the  theory  is  not  directly  applic- 
able to  the  image  formed  by  a  Microscope,  and  this  for  two 
reasons : 

1.  The  Microscope  receives  upon  its  objective  not  plane  but 
spherical  wave-fronts  of  incident  light ;  and 

2.  The  object  on  the  stage  of  the  Microscope,  even  when  very 
minute,  is  not  infinitesimally  small,  like  the  disc  of  a  star  seen  in 
the  heavens,  but  is  always  of  finite  dimensions  and  usually  of 
sensible  magnitude. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  Airy  theory  to  the  case  of  the  Micro- 
scope, both  these  new  conditions  must  be  investigated — that  is  to 
say,  the  law  of  diffraction  from  spherical  wave-fronts  must  be 
ascertained  and  substituted  for  the  law  of  diffraction  from  plane 
wave-fronts  as  the  basis  of  the  theory,  and  the  diffraction  fringe 
formed  about  a  small  finite  area  must  be  substituted  for  the  anti- 
point  curve  as  the  boundary  region  between  light  and  dark  areas. 

So  the  problem  stood  when,  in  1874,  Prof.  Helmholtz;  con- 
tributed his  paper  to  *  Poggendorff's  Annalen/  The  paper  was  a 
composite,  put  together  confessedly  under  great  pressure  of  time 
and  apparently  comprising,  to  judge  by  internal  evidence,  three 
constituent  fragments  tumbled  together  without  sufficient  or 
effectual  editing.  It  is  proper  to  recall  these  circumstances  when 
discussing  Hehnholtz'  paper,  for  they  explain  its  limitations ; 
they  explain,  for  example,  how  it  should  have  come  about  that 
Prof.  Helmholtz,  while  he  solved  the  first  half  of  the  problem, 
and  showed  how  to  adapt  Airy's  theory  to  an  instrument  re- 
ceiving spherical  wave-fronts,  left  the  second  half  unattacked,  and 
incautiously  assumed  that  the  diffraction  fringe  of  the  smallest 
visible  luminous  area  would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  section 
of  an  antipoint.  Such  shortcomings  are  the  results  of  precipi- 
tation, which  betrayed  even  the  great  Helmholtz  into  serious 
error. 

But  it  is  his  solution  of  the  first  part  of  the  problem  which 
concerns  us,  and  this  is  so  elegant  that,  formidable  as  the  problem 
itself  looks,  the  solution  can  be  stated  in  a  few  words  if  we  confine 
ourselves  to  results,  referring  the  reader  to  other  sources  of 
information  for  the  demonstration. 

*  Tiiero  is  another  point  aifectinfi:  the  form  of  the  curve  discussed  in  Note  T. 
<below,  p.  30  (b)  ),  in  reupeot  of  which  it  may  turn  out  that  Sir  Geo.  Airy's  resutta 
require  correction. 
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Let  €  in  fig.  4  be  a  point  on  the  stage  of  a  Microscope.  Let 
P  be  the  principal  plane  of  the  objective.  Let  A  be  an  aperture 
which  limits  the  diameter  of  the  transmitted  beam,  and  let  17  be 
the  point  in  the  image  plane  conjugate  to  e. 

The  question  is  to  find  an  expression  for  the  diameter  of  any 
given  zone  in  the  antipoint  formed  about  17  by  the  aperture  A. 


Fig.  4. 


Helmholtz'  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  stated  thus : 
Let  A  in  the  following  diagram  (fig.  5)  be  the  given  aperture, 
having  rectilinear  boundaries;  a. ,  a,  the  axis  of  collimation,  and 
17  the  point  upon  that  axis  to  which  the  transmitted  wave-front 


converges. 


Also  let  ax. .  ,ai,  intersecting  the  axis  a.  •  .a  at  an  angle  6,  be 
the  axis  along  which  the  diffracted  beam  in  question  would  be 


Fig.  5 


deflected  if  the  wave-fronts  passing  the  aperture  were  not  spheri- 
cal but  plane  wave-fronts.    Then,  by  the  known  law  of  diffraction) 

sin  0  =s^,  the  symbol  ^  being  used  to  express  in  terms  of  \  the 

retardation  of  the  most  retarded  ray  in  the  diffracted  beam.  Now 
it  is  plain  that  the  axis  ai. ,  ,ai  wUl  intersect  the  perpendicular 
plane  through  rj — which  may  be  called  the  focal  plane — at  a  point 
Tfi  so  situated  that  its  axial  distance 


rj  ,   ,  .  971  =  tan  0  (c  .  .  ,  rf)  . 


.  (3) 
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In  like  manner  the  aperture  A  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  divergence  angle  u  thus 

A  =  2  tan  u  (c  .  .  .  rj)      .     .     .      •  (4) 

and  dividing  (3)  by  (4)  we  obtain  for  a  parallel  beam  of  light  the 
following  equation  between  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  and  the 
diameter  of  the  unfocussed  antipoint — 

A  2  tan  1^ ^  ^ 

V.  Helmholtz  deduces  for  the  case  of  the  spherical  wave-front 
focussed  upon  rj  a  law  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  in  that 
case  the  expression  (5)  becomes 

p^:'^''J (6) 

A      2siiiu  ^  ' 

where  p  is  written  for  the  radius  of  the  antipoint,  or  rather  of 

that  zone  in  the  antipoint  which  is  formed  by  the  focussing  of  those. 

diffracted  beams  which  have  the  retardation  =  ^,  and  is,  therefore^ 

a  general  expression  for  (17 . .  .  171). 

This  last  expression  can  be  further  simplified.    For  in  the  case 

of  an  aperture  with  straight  parallel  edges,  the  value  of  ^  in  a 

plane  perpendicular  to  the  edge  is  known  to  be,  as  above  stated^ 

such  that  , 

8ine=f, 
A 

whence  6  /»7x 

'^       2  sm  w 

and  this  in  the  case  of  a  circular  aperture  becomes 

p=l-2^-^— (8)» 

'^  2  sm  w 

When  p  is  the  radius  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  false  diso 
the  phase  value  ^  is  equal  to  one  complete  cycle  of  phase  change, 
and  may  therefore  be  expressed  by  one  wave  length.  Thus  we 
obtain  tie  well-known  expressions 

p=       >_    or  p  =  1-2^    >  -, 
2  sm  t^  2  sm  w 

according  as  the  aperture  is  limited  by  a  rectilinear  or  by  a  circular 
boundary. 

*  The  ezpressioD  x    .  —    is  rerj  approximately  correct,  if  we  adopt  Sir  Geo. 

2  8IQ  u 

AiiVs  equation  for  the  antipoint  light  ourre,  for  the  inner  zones  (say  those 
vrithin  the  boundary  of  the  false  diso)  of  the  circular  antipoint — with  which  alone 
we  sliaU  be  concerned  in  the  present  paper.  In  the  outer  zones  the  circular  anti- 
point  tends  to  conform  to  the  dimensions  of  the  rectilinear  antipoint,  tiiat  is  to  say,. 

A 

2  sin  to 
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From  this  result  several  very  important  inferences  may  be 

drawn.    Thus,  since  the  expression  -— . —    is  independent  of  the 

^  sin  iL 

dimensions  of  the  aperture,  we  may  infer  that — 

VL  The  dimensions  of  the  antipoint  depend  only  upon  the 
divergence  angle  of  the  focussed  beam,  and  are  in  no  way  determined 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  aperture  causing  diffraction.  This  sounds 
surprising,  for  we  know  that  the  sine  of  the  diffraction  angle  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  and  are  apt 
to  assume  that  the  dimensions  of  the  antipoint  will  vary  in  a 
sunilar  fashion.  But  a  little  reflection  suggests  that  the  divergence 
angle  must  have  more  to  do  with  the  diameter  of  the  antipoint  than 
has  the  breadth  of  the  aperture,  for,  the  divergence  angle  remain- 
ing unchanged,  the  distance  of  the  aperture  must  be  proportional  to 
its  diameter.     Fig.  6  illustrates  this  relation. 

Here,  whether  we  take  the  aperture  to  be  Ai,  Aa  or  A3,  it  is 


Fig.  C. 

plain  that  the  sine  of  the  diffraction  angle  multiplied  by  the  dis-- 
tance   of    the  aperture    from   the    point  97  will  be  a  constant 

Quantitv  =  - —  ;  in  other  words,  the  antipoint  will  be  un- 

^  "^        2  sin  t* 

changed  whatever  change  may  take  place  in  the  length  of  the 

beam,  provided  that  its  divergence  angle  remains  unchanged. 

From  this  principle  Helmholtz  deduces  a  very  elegant  result. 

Since  the  antipoint  depends  only  upon  the  divergence  angle  of  the 

focussed  beam,  it  can  make  no  difference  to  it,  and  no  difference 

therefore  to  the  state  of  resolution  of  the  image  at  what  point  in 

the  system  the  diaphragm  is  placed,  by  which  the  beam  is  defined 

and  diffraction  caused.      Therefore  the  actual  dimensions  of  the 

antipoint  will  be  determined  by  that  aperture  which  has  the 

smallest  optical  projection  upon  tJie  principal  plane  of  the  entire 

optical  system.     Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  there  can  only  be  one 

such  aperture,  and  therefore,  whether  we  consider  the  beam  to  be 

transmitted  upward  towards  the  ocular  and  out  through  the  eye- 
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lens,  or  downwards  towards  the  objective  and  out  through  the  fix)nt 
lens,  in  either  case  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  same  limiting 
aperture,  and  both  the  actual  antipoint  in  the  real  image  and  the 
theoretical  antipoint  produced  in  the  object  by  the  reverted  beam 
will  depend  simply  on  the  divergence  angles  in  the  front  and  back 
of  the  instrument  respectively. 

We  thus  see  that  a  simple  numerical  relation  can  be  established 
between  conjugate  antipoints,  but  for  the  full  significance  of  this 
proposition  we  must  consider  it  in  the  light  of  another,  which  also 
we  owe  to  Helmholtz  and  find  in  this  paper,  and  which  connects 
•coujugate  images  by  the  same  law.  For  Helmholtz  shows  that  if 
any  optical  system — no  matter  how  simple  or  how  complicated 
—yields  a  correct  (Le.  a  flat  and  aplanatic)  image  of  a  plane  object, 
the  law  of  magnification  in  that  system  will  be — 

VII.  The  conjugate  images  will  be  proportioned  to  one  another 
inversely  in  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  divergence  angles  of  the 


Fig.  7. 


beams  by  which  they  are  severally  formed.     Diagrammatically,  if 
in  fig.  7  e  be  an  object  (or  an  image)  and  rj  its  conjugate  image 


V 
7/i  =  -  = 

6 


sm  2U 
sin  Un 


(9) 


It  is  evident  that  a  similar  rule  with  regard  to  antipoints  can 
be  deduced  from  equation  (8).  For  putting  p^  and  pri  for  the 
diameters  of  the  conjugate  antipoints,  we  have 

P«  =  1-2  o-.t—.  and  p,  -  •■  •"  -^ 


2  sin  U( 


=  1-2 


2  sin  Un 


^    pn       sm  u, 
•   >T  =  dHlT,  =  ^  ^y  equation  (9) 

From  this  proposition  several  important  conclusions  can  at 
•once  be  drawn. 

In  the  first  place  we  perceive  that — 

VIII.  The  state  of  resolution  of  a  correct  image  cannot  be 
'either  improved  or  impaired  by  mere  change  of  scale,  whether 
effected  by  eye-piece  magnification  or  otherwise.  If  you  magnify 
the  image  you  magnify  the  antipoint  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
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therefore  there  is  no  improved  delineation  of  detaiL  If  you 
diminish  the  scale  of  the  image  you  diminish  the  scale  of  the 
antipoint  in  the  like  ratio,  and  the  details  are  therefore  as  sharply 
defined  in  the  small  scale  picture  as  in  the  large.  One  scale  may 
be  more  conveniently  visible  than  the  other,  but  intrinsically  the 
picture  remains  throughout  all  changes  of  scale  self-identicaL 
This  is  the  first  great  practical  conclusion  which  Helmholtz  has 
established,  and  not  for  the  Microscope  alone  but  for  all  optical 
instruments  which  have  aplanatic  foci  and  flat  fields. 

But  it  may  be  asked  why  then  do  not  all  Microscopes,  equally 
well  corrected  for  spherical  and  chromatic  aberrations,  give  equally 
perfect  images  ?  If  scale  has  nothing  to  do  with  resolution,  why 
should  an  objective  of  wide  angle  possess  higher  resolving  power 
than  a  low  powered  objective  ? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  really  very  simple,  but  is  not  easy 
to  be  expressed.  Perhaps  the  clearest  way  to  state  it  is  to  postu- 
late that  the  object  seen  by  the  aid  of  any  optical  instnmient  is  not 
in  strict  truth  tiie  thing  itself,  but  a  simulacrum  of  the  thing  itself 
produced  by  the  instrument  *  If  this  seems  to  be  an  artificial  view 
of  the  case  let  it  be  considered  that  this  is  manifestly  so  when  the^ 
optical  instrument  is  a  coloured  medium — say  a  piece  of  ruby  glass. 
We  know  that  in  such  a  case  the  object  seen  is  a  profoundly  modi- 
fied presentment  of  the  object  as  it  exists.  Less  obviously,  but. 
quite  as  truly,  the  appearance  of  an  object  seen  through  an  aperture 
is  profoundly  modified  by  the  diffraction  to  which  the  aperture 
gives  rise.  Every  point  upon  the  object  is  thereby  converted  into 
an  antipoint  for  presentation  to  the  eye,  and  so  in  place  of  the 
object  as  it  is,  delineated,  as  we  may  say,  by  points  of  light  vary- 
ing infinitely  in  colour  and  intensity,  we  have  the  object  repro- 
duced by  means  of  antipoints,  which  not  only  vary  in  colour  and 
intensity,  but  which  also  encroach  upon  one  another,  and  so  blur 
and  complicate  the  whole  result  by  their  reciprocal  interaction. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the  question,  why  does  a 
beam  of  wide  angle  yield  a  better  image  than  that  yielded  by  a 
narrow  angled  beam  ?  The  beam  of  light  received  by  the  aperture 
of  the  instrument  from  any  point  upon  the  object  may  under  this 
point  of  view  be  regarded  as  an  instrument — a  pencil,  say — by 
which  the  supposed  point  is  depicted  in  the  optical  field.  If,  now, 
this  pencil  reproduces  a  point  by  a  coarse  antipoint,  it  will  obviously 
delineate  a  less  perfect  representation  of  the  original  than  if  it  uses 
a  fine  antipoint  for  that  purpose.  Now  as  the  diameter  of  the  anti- 
point  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  divergence-angle 
— 1/sin  u — ^it  is  clear  that  the  beam  having  the  larger  angle  will, 
costcris  paribus,  yield  the  more  exact   picture.     The  difference  is 

*  This  idea  has  been  luaoh  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney  in  several  papers 
on  the  theory  of  the  Microscope.    See  the  Phil.  Mag.,  5th  ser.,  vol.  xUi.,  p.  426,  et  seq 
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precisely  like  the  difiference  between  drawing  an  object  with  a  fine- 
pointed  pencil  and  with  a  stick  of  charcoaL  The  finer  antipoint 
will  obviously  yield  the  better  resolved  picture. 

This  way  of  viewing  the  matter  led  Helmholtz  to  enter  upon 
some  very  interesting  speculations  concerning  the  ultimate  limit  of 

1*2  X 
resolving  power.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  expression  — .  -  -,  which 

expresses  the  diameter  of  the  false  disc  of  an  antipoint  produced 
by  a  circular  aperture,  cannot  be  infinitesimally  smalL  The 
value  of  the  wave-length  X  will  be  somewhere  in  the  r^on 
of  5^^^o  inch,  and  sin  u  cannot  be  greater  than  1.     If  then  we 

write  2  /)  =  1*2  X  =  r-^ififiri  ^^^'  ^®  ®^^^  hsLxe  the  smallest  anti- 

point  that  can  by  any  possibility  be  obtained  with  green  light  of 
the  wave-length  mentioned.  What,  then,  must  be  the  minimum 
reparation  of  two  bright  objects  which  are  by  means  of  such  an 
antipoint  to  be  separately  delineated  ?  This  is  the  much  discussed 
and  profoundly  interesting  problem  of  the  limit  of  resolving  power. 
^x)fessor  Helmholtz,  although  he  approached  this  problem,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  a  series  of  most  masterly  attacks  upon  what  may 
be  called  its  outworks,  did  not  drive  his  attack  home  or  succeed  in 
capturing  the  citadel  itself.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realise  what  re- 
mained to  be  done.  The  form,  dimensions  and  illumination  of  the 
antipoint  being  taken  to  be  known,  it  becomes  in  the  next  place 
necessary  to  consider  how  the  overlapping  of  adjacent  antipoints  will 
afiTect  the  appearance  of  the  field  in  which  they  lie.  This,  clearly, 
is  a  problem  of  great  complexity,  for  antipoints  may  overlap  in  all 
imaginable  degrees,  firom  complete  coincidence,  as  one  extreme  case, 
to  complete  separation  as  the  opposite  extreme.  Moreover,  any 
number  of  antipoints  may  overlap,  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
encroachment  upon  the  common  area,  thus  giving  rise  to  still 
further  complexity.  Helmholtz  did  not  essay  the  r^ular  solution 
of  this  problem  ;  it  appears,  indeed,  from  a  postscript  appended  to 
his  paper,  that  the  necessary  time  was  not  at  his  command.  But 
he  diought  that  the  extreme  case  could  be  very  simply  stated,  and 
in  effect  he  stated  it  as  follows.  Let  Ai  A,  in  the  following 
diagram  (fig.  8)  be  two  adjacent  antipoints  which  encroach  upon 
one  another.  What  is  the  smallest  distance  between  their  centres 
at  which  they  can  be  discerned  as  separate  objects  ?  The  figure 
shows  pairs  of  antipoints.  The  members  of  the  first  pair  may  be 
assum^  to  be  indistinguishably  merged  in  one  another.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  third  pair  may  be  taken  to  be  unmistakably  distinct. 
If  we  assume  the  second  pair  to  be  at  the  limit  of  resolving-power, 
what  will  be  the  calculated  distance  of  their  centre  points  from 
one  another?  This  would  be  the  exact  statement  of  the  problem 
of  the  resolving  limit  as  Helmholtz  conceived  it   But  putting  aside 
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refinements,  he  selects  a  case  well,  as  he  supposed,  within  that 
limit,  and  propounds  it  thus.    Taking  a  median  section  of  the  paired 


Fig.  s. 

antipointfly  as  shown  by  the  section  lines  in  the  figure,  he  first^ 
draws  their  light  intensity  curves  calculated  by  Sir  Gteorge  Airy's 
formula,  next  he  adds  together  the  ordinates  of  the  overlapping 
parts  of  the  curves,  and  so  obtains  the  total  light  intensity  curves 
«hown  by  broken  lines  in  fig.  9.*    When  the  distance  between 


Pio.  9. 

the  two  centres  =  p  or  <  />,  the  total  curve  will  show,  as  in  the 
first  and  second  pairs  of  the  figure,  no  more  than  one  maximum, 
whereas  the  widely  separated  members  of  the  third  group  will  yield 
two  maxima  as  shown.  Hence  Helmholtz  concluded  that  a  centre 
to  centre  distance  =  p  would  be  too  small  for  the  representation  of 
the  two  adjacent  points  as  separate  objects.     This  rule  would  of 

1'2X 


course  give  a  limit  of  c  = 


in  the  ca-se  of  a  circular  aperture 


2  sin  2^ 
if  we  write  c  for  the  centre  to  centre  distance  now  imder  discussion, 

*  The  onrves  shown  are  aotnally  reduced  conies  of  Airv's  AmpHtttde  ccurve.  The 
resulting  inaoooracy  is  not  oonspiouous,  and  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  occasion  the  reader 
any  diffioolty. 
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but  Helmholtz,  not  putting  this  forward  as  an  exact  solution,  did 
not  in  fact  state  it  with  so  much  precision.  He  was  content  to  say, 
using  a  merely  approximative  figure,  the  limit  of  resolving  power 

must  necessarily  be  >  c  =  —  .  —  •     This  is  the  well-known  limit 

2  sin  w 

which  on  his  authority  and  that  of  Prof.  Abbe  has  been  adopted 
by  almost  all  subsequent  writers  upon  che  Microscope  as  the  ulti- 
mate and  necessary  limit  beyond  which  its  performance  can  never 
go.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  both  Helmholtz  and  Abbe 
should  have  fixed  upon  this  expression.  It  is  not,  as  has  just  been 
shown,  the  true  result  of  Helmholtz'  theory,  but  a  figure  arbitrarily 
selected  as  lying  within  the  true  Umit,  and  Abbe  was  led  to  it  by 
considering  the  rather  fanciful  question  as  to  how  a  picture  could 
be  formed  of  an  object  illuminated  by  a  beam  of  light  having  a 
divergence  angle  =  0.  It  is  a  mere  coincidence,  but  a  very  strange 
one,  that  two  such  widely  difierent  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
'S3hould  both  lead  to  the  same  result,  and  that  an  erroneous  result. 
It  is  perhaps  less  surprising  that  the  error  so  authenticated  should 
have  passed  undetected  and  even  unchallenged  until  1896. 

In  the  last-named  year  Lord  Rayleigh  published  a  paper  in 
which  the  whole  subject  was  reviewed,  the  inadequacy  of  Prof. 
Abbe's  treatment  of  it  was  pointed  out,  and  a  very  pertinent 
inquiry  started  as  to  whether  Helmholtz'  method  of  obtaining  the 
values  of  his  total  light  curves  (see  fig.  9  above)  took  due  account 
of  the  phase  relations  of  contiguous  antipoints.  So  long  as  we 
concern  ourselves  only  with  light  intensities  (ignoring  the  light 
amplitudes)  no  question  of  phase  relation  and  resulting  inter- 
ference can  arise ;  and  it  is  commonly  assumed  by  physicists  that 
unless  two  beams  of  light  originate  in  the  same  incandescent 
particle  they  must  be  independent  as  to  phase,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, exhibit  the  phenomena  of  regular  interference.  This  is  only 
very  imperfectly  true,  and  Lord  Eayleigh  in  this  paper  showed 
that — 

IX,  If  two  beams  of  light,  although  originating  in  independent 
sources  of  light,  follow  very  closely  adjacent  and  nearly  parallel 
paths,  so  that  they  interpenetrate  one  another,  they  will  modify  one 
another  where  they  interpenetrate,  and  may  thereby  become  attuned 
to  one  another  almost  as  if  they  had  had  a  common  origin,  and  so  as 
to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  all  the  phenomena  of  interference.*  It 
now  appears  that  the  results  of  overlapping  must  be  more  complex 
than  Helmholtz  had  assumed,  and  Lord  Eayleigh  illustrates  this 
fact  by  taking  three  typical  cases.     He  assumes  (1)  that  the  over- 

*  This  interference  of  light  beams  from  independent  sources  would  seem  to  have 
been  illustrated  bv  a  ver j  elegant  experiment  devised  by  Dr.  Johnstone  Stoney.  and 
demonstrated  by  him  at  a  Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  See  Rep.  B.A., 
1901,  p.  574. 
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lapping  antdpoi^ts  are  attuned  and  to  the  same  phase;  (2)  that 

tliey  are   attuned,  but  with   a  phase  difference   A  ^  =  -^ ;  and 

(3)  that  they  are  independent  as  to  phase.  The  result  of  con- 
sidering case  (2)  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  then  appears  that,  how- 
ever close  the  centres  may  be,  the  antipoints  will  be  seen,  if  at  all, 
as  separate  objects.  If  they  were  to  coincide  exactly  it  is  obvious 
that  the  light  of  the  one  would  quench  that  of  the  other,  and 
if  they  were  separately  of  equal  brightness  the  one  to  the  other 
they  would  become  invisible.  In  any  case,  if  the  centres  be 
separated  by  a  distance,  how  small  soever,  the  middle  point 
be^een  those  centres  must  be  a  point  of  darkness  and,  there- 
fore, a  dark  boundary  must  separate  the  two  illuminated  areas. 
Here  then  we  have  an  unlimited  resolving  power.  It  thus  appears- 
that — 

X.  The  limit  of  resolving  power  is  not  simply  a  question  of 
the  propinquity  of  luminous  objects,  but  depends  in  a  material 
degree  upon  the  phase  relations  of  the  light  by  which  they  are 
severally  rendered  visible,  and  from  this  it  follows  as  a  practical 
inference  that  the  expedient  of  controlling  the  phase  relations 
of  adjacent  antipoints — if  we  can  find  the  means  of  applying  it — 
will  give  us  command  of  a  resolving  power  beyond  the  Helmholtz 
limit,  and  possibly  beyond  any  limit  that  can  be  assigned.  To 
this  point  we  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  upon  a  later  page  in 
this  paper. 

There  is  still  another  point  in  respect  of  which  Helmholtz" 
result  invites  criticism.  As  already  stated,  the  limit  which  h& 
named  was  not  put  forward  as  an  exact  or  calculated  limit,  but  aa 
a  result  of  which  actual  practice  must  always  and  necessarily  faU 
short,  and  fall  short  by  a  considerable  measure.  He  took  the  anti- 
point  as  the  extreme  case  of  a  very  small  surface,  and  argued  that 
if  two  antipoints  could  not  be  separated  from  one  another,  the  two 
finite  surfaces  on  the  confines  of  which  these  antipoints  lay  must 
in  like  manner  be  inextricably  fused  together.  There  is  here  a 
veiy  singular  oversight,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  exhibited  by  a 
diagram.  In  fig.  9  {ante,  p.  15)  any  one  of  the  six  curves  shown 
represents  the  light  amplitude  curve  of  an  antipoint,  but  that  of  a 
luminous  area  in  which  antipoints  stand  side  by  side  and  close  to  on& 
another,  overlapping  as  completely  as  may  be,  will  be  represented 
by  the  curve  of  the  following  figure  (fig.  10).  It  is  clear  that 
the  full  brightness  of  the  luminous  area  is  not  developed  at  its. 

very  edge,  but  at  a  distance  =  ^— . —  measured  inward  from  thfr 
^     ^  '  2  sm  t* 

edge.     Moreover,  the  light  intensity  here,  even  if  the  antipoints 

have  no  determinate  phase  relation  inter  sc,  will  be  double  the 

intensity  at  the  true  focus  of  a  single  antipoint,  and  if,  therefore,  we: 

F$h,  15th,  1905  c 
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these   areis   may  be  cleariy 
adjaoeot  edges  sre  separated  by  a 


have  in  jdace  of  the  two  antipoiiits  postulated  by  Hdmholtz  two 
faimiiioas  aieas  having  each  a  transverse  diametpr  at  least  ^  ^^ — , 

le,  evm  tboi^  their 

^  2  sinM* 

The  problem  of  resolving  power  which  thus  emerges,  when  the 
ease  is  eonsidered  di  two  anudl  lomiiHMis  areas  <^  linite  dimen- 
sions, having  each  a  diameter  of  not  less  than    .  -   measured  awHy 

6om  the  bounding  edge,  engaged  the  attentiim  of  Lord  Bayleigh  in 
1903,  and  one  partkrular  case  of  it  was  treated  in  a  paper  which  he 

commnnicated  to  this  Society, 
being  the  last  of  the  papers 
enmnerated  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  Lord  Bayleigh  assumes 
two  sudi  areas  separated  by  a 
dark  bar,  and  calculates  by  the 
method  of  his  former  paper 
what  in  that  case  would  be  the 
minimum  breadth  of  such  a 
dark  bar,  which  would  visibly 
separate  the  field  into  two 
luminous  areas. 

XI.  Hie  result  varies  ac* 
cording  to  the  reciprocal  phase 
relation  of  the  adjacent  lumi- 
nous edges.  If  these  have  a 
constant  phase  difference  A  (0) 
=s  i  X  the  bar  will  be  a  visible 
boundary,  however  narrow, 
£ut  if  the  phase  difference 
A  (^)  =  0,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  same  wave-ftont  extends  beneath 
the  bar  and  illuminates  both  the  separated  areas — the  worst  case 
— then  the  bar  must  have  a  minimum  breadth  =  ^^g  X.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  phase  relation,  and  therefore  no 
regular  interference,  the  bar  will  still  be  visible,  although  it  has 
a  breadth  no  greater  than  ^  X.  Here,  at  last,  we  be^  to  get 
into  touch  with  feet.  The  conditions  which  Lord  Eayleigh  stipu- 
lates for  in  this  paper  are  such  conditions  as  may  possibly  arise  in 
practice.  Luminous  areas  and  dark  bars  of  the  small  but  finite 
dimensions  named  are  objects  which  the  microscopist  is  actually 
concerned  at  times  to  see,  whereas  a  luminous  point — the  word 
"  point "  being  used  in  a  mathematical  sense — ^is  a  figment  of  the 
scientific  imagination  and  a  single  antipoint  is  what  no  man  has 
seen  or  ever  ^ill  see. 


Fu.  10. 
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But  Lord  Eayleigh's  results,  although  eminently  suggestive  and 
stimulating  to  further  investigation  of  this  profoundly  interesting 
subject,  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  The  dark  bar  is  not  the 
essential  and  ultimate  element  of  the  microscopic  picture.  The 
black  dot  is  even  more  familiar  and  more  profoundly  important  to 
the  microscopist.  He  would  like  to  know  how  small  it  may  be 
and  yet  remain  visible,  and  he  would  like  to  know  also  how  its 
appearance  is  modified  by  the  laws  of  antipoint  structure.  The 
investigation  of  the  case  of  the  dark  bar  has  yielded  results  so 
striking  and  so  full  of  promise  that  he  grows  natiirally  impatient  to 
have  the  case  of  the  black  dot  similarly  examined.  The  dark  bai*  has 
only  one  finite  dimension,  the  black  dot  two  finite  dimensions,  and 
therefore  it  offers  a  problem  of  considerably  increeised  complexity 
for  solution.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  solution  is  of  higher  value 
in  at  least  an  equal  measure,  for  whereas  the  dark  bar  is  an  element 
in  certain  pictures  only,  the  black  dot  is  an  element  in  all,  and  the 
most  significant  element  of  some  of  the  pictures  which  have  the 
highest  significance  for  microscopists  and  for  humanity. 

The  problems  connected  with  the  black  dot  constitute  thus  at 
the  present  time  the  great  terra  incognita  of  the  theory  of  the 
Microscope.  But  exploration  in  this  region,  promising  as  it  is  of 
results  of  the  most  profound  significance  and  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance,  will  certainly  miscarry  if  it  proceeds  upon  a  false 
postulate,  and  in  this  connection  there  is  a  question  concerning  the 
structure  of  the  antipoint  which  has  apparently  escaped  attention 
down  to  the  present  time,  but  which  must  needs  be  asked  and 
answered  as  a  preliminary  to  any  secure  advance. 

In  all  these  investigations,  thus  far  discussed,  it  has  been 
tacitly  assumed  that  the  antipoint  is  itself  monophasal.  But  this 
has  never  been  proved  and  it  does  not  stand  to  reason.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  successive  zones  of  the  antipoint  differ  not  only 
by  a  gradual  change  of  light  intensity  but  also  by  a  gradual  change 
t)f  phase,  and  if  this  be  so  it  will  have  a  most  pronounced  effect 
upon  the  phenomena  of  overlapping  antipoints.  The  discussion  of 
this  question  f5rom  the  theoretical  standpoint  involves  too  much 
detail  to  be  incorporated  here,  and  is  thereibre  relegated  to  a  note.* 
But  the  experimental  proof  may  well  be  noticed  in  this  place. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  structure  of  a  given  antipoint 
involves  not  only  a  variation  of  Kght  intensity  according  to  Airy's 
law  but  also  a  gradual  change  of  phase  resulting  in  a  retardation 
equal  to  ^X  between  the  centre  of  the  false  disc  and  its  boundary. 
Such  an  antipoint  may  be  represented  diagrammatically  by  fig.  11, 
where  the  false  disc  of  the  antipoint  is  arbitrarily  cut  up  into  five 
concentric  zones,  and  the  symbol  ^  by  its  inclination  indicates  the 
^corresponding  change  of  phase.     It  is  clear  at  once  that  two  such 

*  See  Note  on  p.  25  below. 
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antipoints,  placed  so  as  to  overlap  one  another,  would  yield  total 
amplitude  curves  very  unlike  those  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, so  that  all  the  results  so  far  reached  must  be  considered 
pi-ecarious  if  this  new  hypothesis  be  entertained.  There  are 
also    certain    phenomena  highly  characteristic  of  this  graduated 

antipoint  of  which  the  monophasal  anti- 
point  affords  no  kind  of  explanation.  To 
these  we  may  now  proceed. 

It  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  to 
investigate  the  law  according  to  which  a 
polyplmsal  surface  such  as  t^at  of  fig.  11 
must  be  propagated,  and  for  this  purpose 
we  may  provisionally*  have  recourse  to 
the  well-known  principle  of  Huyghens. 
Let  S. .  .R  of  fig.  12  be  such  a  surface, 
and  let  the  derived  surface  r..  ,r  be 
drawn  parallel  to  it  and  -at  a  distance 
=  Xfromit.  Then  the  surface  r,  ..rwill 
exactly  reproduce  the  surface  S. .  .B  as  shown,  the  final  phase  in 
every  ray  being  equal  to  the  initial  phase  +  \.  K  we  trace  another 
surface,  r^ . .  .r^,  midway  between  these  two,  we  shall  have  a  third 
surface  in  which  the  phase  on  any  given  ray  is  intermediate  betweexk 
the  initial  and  the  final  phases.  Similarly,  if  we  select  a  fourth 
plane,  r^. .  ,r^  intermediate  between  the  last  named  and  B, .  .S,  we 
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shall  there  find  the  phase  value  intermediate  between  the  initial 
and  halfway  phases.  It  will  be  clear  without  formal  proof  that, 
the  lines  ^  • .  ^  • .  ^  of  the  diagram  indicate  monophasal  siurfaces,  the^ 
existence  of  which  in  the  position  so  delineated  is  implied  by  the- 
existence  in  the  initial  plane  of  a  polyphasal  surface,  having  the 
postulated  graduation  of  phase  values  in  its  various  zones. 

We  thus  see  that  a  surface  having  this  structure,  itself  the- 

*  '*  ProTiBionall y,"  because  the  polyphaial  smfaoe  cannot  be  piopaeated  etilotij 
according  to  Huyghena*  law,  i.e.  not  with  the  Telocity  of  light ;  but  for  short, 
di&tances  the  asBamption  ia  allowable.  { 
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reenlt  of  difiractdoc  ftom  a  ■wave-front,  will  in  its  turn  give  rise 
bj  further  dlffiactiOD  to  a  monophasal  surface  or  true  wave-front, 
a  wave-front  which,  in  the  caae  supposed,  would  have  a  conical 
fnm.  It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  are  the  phenomena 
to  which  anch  a  conical  wave-front  would  give  rise. 

Let  P  of  fig.  13  be  such  a  conical  wave-iront,  and  suppose, 
first,  that  the  observer's  eye  is  focussed  on  the  plane  p,  situated  a 


little  below  the  apex  of  the  cone.  It  is  clear  that  the  conical 
wiVB-front,  optically  projected  backward  on  to  the  focal  plane,  will 
in  Uiat  case  produce  a  nebulous  light  in  the  middle  of  the  field 
fading  off  towards  the  outer  edge,  where  the  illuminsted  zones  are 
latgest,  and  forming  a  strongly  marked  boundary  at  the  inner 
edge,  where  a  dark  spot  occupies  the  actual  cental  of  the  field. 
It  may  be  observed  that  this  nebula  is,  in  fact,  an  expanded 
•ntipoint.  fig.  14  is  actually  drawn  from  such  a  nebula  with  the 
blade  dot  at  its  cenbu 

Next  suppose  the  focal  plane  to  be  carried  up  to  the  position 
Pt  shown  in  fig.  15.  The  jmrt  of  the  cone  above  the  foc^  plane 
will  be  opticaUy  projected  down  upon  it,  and  the  part  below 
will  be  propagated  up  to  it,  with  the  result  that  the  nebula  will 


be  dimimshed  in  extent,  enhanced  in  brightness,  and  its  centre 
occupied  by  a  strong  point  of  concentrated  Ught,  The  black 
dot  has  changed  into  a  white  dot.  Fig.  16  is  a  drawing  of  a  white 
dot  produoed  in  this  way. 

Finally,  assume  the  focal  plane  to  be  carried  up  to  the 
poeitioa  p,  of  fig.  17.  Here  Uie  nebula  becomes  still  larger, 
and,  being  more  diffused,  weaker  towards  its  outer  edge.  The 
inner  edge  will,  however,  still  be  strong,  and  will  clearly  mark  off 
a  black  dot  in  the  centre,  so  that  we  have  returned,  not  indeed 
in  the  structure  of  the  imi^,  but  almost  exactly  in  point  of 
appearance,  to  the  condition  of  things  illustrated  by  fig.  14. 
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Very  interesting  results  emerge  if  we  consider  what  will  happen 
if  some  part  of  the  conical  wave-front  be  blotted  out.  For 
example,  we  may  suppose  the  apex  to  be  cut  off*  by  an  opaque 
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object  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  field,  as  in  fig.  18.  In  that 
case  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  not  have  a  bright  dot  at  the  level  of 
J92,  but  a  projection,  having  reduced  diameter,  of  the  opaque  object 
surrounded  by  a  nebula  of  diminished  breadth.  This  will  sud- 
denly change  into  a  bright  dot  when  the  plane  'p^  is  passed,  to  be 
again  reveraed  into  a  black  dot  as  before  at  the  level  of  ^4. 

The  microscopist  will  recognise  in  these  descriptions  a  close 
resemblance  to  certain  phenomena  very  familiar  in  high  power 
microscopy,  where  objects  come  into  view  having  dimensions  com- 
mensurable with  the  dimensions  of  the  antipoint,  but  for  practical 
application  the  theory  must  be  so  extended  as  to  include  the 
common  case  in  which  we  have  to  deal  with  sources  of  illumination 
of  finite  extent  and  in  which  the  individual  antipoint  is  merged^ 
and  the  boundaries  between  light  and  dark  areas  are  traced  by 
difiraction  fringes.  The  great  problem  then  may  be  formulated 
thus :  What  is  the  structure  of  a  diffraction  fringe  if  we  assume 
that  the  antipoint,  instead  of  being  monophasal,  has  the  phase 
structure  of  fig.  11,  in  which  successive  zones  exhibit  successive 
phases  in  a  regular  series  ? 

The  mathematical  solution  of  this  problem  is  too  intricate  ta 
be  developed  here,  and  therefore  my  own  contribution  to  it  is 
embodied  in  a  note.  The  result  of  the  note  is  a  rough  approxima- 
tion only  to  the  desired  solution.  It  may  even  be  that  the  problem 
is  not  susceptible  of  a  complete  solution,  but  if  it  be  I  must  leave 
the  task  of  solving  it  to  other  and  abler  hands.  For  immediate 
purposes  the  broad  result  suffices  that  in  a  diffraction  fringe,  as  in 
the  antipoint,  we  have  a  polyphasal  surface  which  may  be  divided 
into  zones  parallel  to  the  true  boundary,  and  when  so  divided  will 
exhibit  the  successive  phases  in  due  serial  order.  A  typical  diffrac- 
tion fringe  is  represented  diagrammatically  in  fig.  19,  and  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  fringe  extends  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  radiug. 
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of  the  aotipoint  on  each  side  of  the  trne  boondary,  and  that  whereas 
the  light  intensity  curre  shows  an  uniutemipted  progreasion  from 
ed^  to  edge  of  the  frii^,  it  is  not  so  with  the  pluise  change.     On 


the  contiaty  the  phase,  proceeding  by  an  uninterrupted  change, 
naches  at  the  point  A,  which  stani^  vertically  over  the  boundary, 
its  permanent  value ;  then,  continuing  the  change  as  far  aa  the 
point  B,  the  phase  ^ere  attains  its  highest  value,  and  from  that 
point  by  a  retrogressive  change  it  falls  back  until  at  the  brighter 
edge  of  the  fringe  it  reaches  once  more  the  permanent  value, 
which  it  retains  over  the  rest  of  the  illuminated  area.  The  result 
is,  as  shown  at  w^  in  the  figure,  a  wave-front  having  a  recurved 
or  corrugated  form.  Thus  the  two  parts  ic/'i  and  wf^  will  be  propa- 
gated in  different  directions,  one  towards  the  left  the  other  tow^s 
the  right  of  the  diagram,  and  we  shall  have  two  conical  wave-fronts, 
the  one  expanding  while  the  other  contracts,  each  in  its  turn  form- 
ing a  ring  about  the  other — the  one  giving  rise  to  a  broad  ring  and 
luge  bright  dot  focus,  the  other  to  a  narrow  ring  and  exquisitely 
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Small  focal  bright  dot.  Fig.  20  is  a  drawing  depicting  these  pheno- 
inena,  and  they  are  this  evening  demonstrated  by  means  of  a 
Ruitable  telescope  and  artificial  star. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  in  the  light  of  the 
foregoing  deductions  the  actual  appearance  of  such  a  microscopic 
object  as  the  photograph  o{  Pleurosigma  angtUatum,  contributed  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  Ives  to  the  Society's  Jounial,  and  appearing  at  p.  529  of 
the  volume  for  1902.  In  the  photograph  of  a  somewhat  deeply 
curved  valve  the  focal  plane  lies  at  varying  distances  above  and 
below  the  object  itself^  which  is  accordingly  shown  in  parts  as  a 
black  dot  picture  and  in  other  parts  as  a  white  dot  picture,  and  the 
development  of  the  one  picture  out  of  the  other  can  be  traced  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  theory.  The  critical  test  of  measure- 
ments in  depth  cannot  of  course  be  applied  to  a  mere  photograph, 
but  the  appearances  of  the  dot  in  the  different  parts  of  the  field 
correspond  so  strikingly  to  what  has  been  above  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  theoretical  behaviour  of  a  conical  wave-front,  that 
even  without  precise  verification  these  correspondences  can  hardly 
fail  of  receiving  the  attention  of  microscopists. 

All  this  is  but  preliminary  to  the  attack  upon  the  problems 
of  visibility,  resolution  and  interpretation  of  the  black  dot  in  the 
microscopic  image,  but  those  problems  are  too  large  to  be  discussed 
at  the  end  of  a  long  paper,  and,  moreover,  as  they  have  not  been 
in  any  way  illustrate  by  my  authorities  they  do  not  properly  fall 
to  be  discussed  in  this  place.  Only  one  thing  remains  to  round 
off  the  present  thenle,  and  that  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  few  words. 

Lord  Bayleigh  has  shown,  as  is  above  stated  (p.  18),  that 
resolving  power  can  be  improved  by  giving  a  certain  gradation  of 
phase  to  the  illumination  of  the  microscopic  field.  We  now  see 
that  the  dif&action  fringe  affords  us  the  means  of  producing  such 
a  gradation  of  phase,  and  we  may  accordingly  conclude  that  if  we 
employ  a  fringe  of  suitable  breadth  for  the  illumination  of  the 
stage  we  shall  obtain  better  resolution  than  if  it  be  flooded  with 
focal  light.  Experiment  fully  justifies  this  expectation.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  an  example. 

Take  a  test  object  exhibiting  features  which  lie  at  the  limit  of 
the  resolving  power  of  the  objective,  and  adjust  the  instrument  so 
as  to  secure  the  best  obtainable  image  of  those  details.     Next, 
arrange  somewhere  between  the  lamp  and  the  condenser  a  piece  of 
card  or  other  opaque  object  having  a  keen  edge,  so  that  it  can  be 
gradually  introduced  into  the  margin  of  the  illuminating  beam 
from   the  lamp.     Now  observe   the  image  while  the  card  is  so 
brought  slowly  and  cautiously  into  the  beam.     You  will  see  its 
difiraction  fringe  steal  across  the  field  of  the  Microscope,  and  as  it 
does  so  it  will  give  the  most  astonishing  crispness  to  the  details  of 
the  image.     Of  course  such  a  diffractor  introduced  from  one  side  of 
the  apparatus  is  very  astigmatic,  and  tends  to  produce  distorsion  by 
strengthening  the  shadows  which  lie  parallel  to  its  edge  out  of 
proportion  to  those  which  lie  at  right  angles  to  it.     But  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstration  this  is  actually  an  advantage,  and  for 
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SiBctical  oBe  a  more  serviceable  form  of  difi&actor  could  easily  be 
eriaed.  Indeed,  difTractors  which  leally  work  npoo  this  principle 
-are  already  in  extensive  use  in  the  form  of  spot-lens  apparatus  for 
l^odndng  oblic[ue  illumination.  But  the  art  and  science  of  oblique 
illumination  must  be  classed  amoi^  the  matters  which  are  at 
present  ill  understood  for  want  of  a  soimd  and  comprehensive 
optical  theory  of  the  Microscope. 

NoTB. — It  may,  I  trust,  be  open  to  me,  without  breach  of  that  respect 
which  is  due — ana  of  which  I  am  most  deeply  sensible — to  Sir  George 
Airy,  and  to  the  other  distiDguighed  men  who  have  adopted  his  calcula- 
tion, to  suggest  that  Bome  closer  approximation  to  the  true  value  of  the 
light  amplitude  curve  of  the  antipoint  is  desirable  than  his  method  of 
«>lviDg  uie  problem  affords.    The  difQculty  may  be  Ulustrated  in  this 
mj.    Let  the  cone  A  A 17  in  fig.  21  represent  the 
prmcipal  or  dioptric  betun,  and  the  other  cone 
Ai  At  171  one  of  the  diflfracted  beams  transmitted 
by  the  same  aperture.    Now,  according  to   Sir 
George  Airy's  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  these  two 
cones  have  a  common  middle  point  at  C,  where,  of 
'Course,  the  undulation  iu  both  cones  is  in  very 
nettly  ihe  same  phase.    Also,  the  surface  A  C  A  is 
monophasal — a  wave-front  focussing  on  the  point 
^  in  the  focal  plane.    The  surface  A,  G  Ai  is,  on 
the  other  band,  polyphasal,  and  focussed  in  the 

Kint  %.  Aiiy  determines  the  light  amplitude  at  i; 
integmting  over  the  surface  A  C  A,  and  in  like 
manner  he  determines  the  ainplitude  at  i^  by  in- 
t^nting  over  the  surface  A,  CTa,. 

]jet  us  now  consider  the  resultant  light  phase  Fia.  21. 

-at  the  point  P  in  the  diagram.  This  point  is  one 
point  among  many  common  to  both  cones,  and  here,  therefore,  the 
jihaae  must  be  to  a  lai^e  denee  common  to  them  both.  But  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  such  is  not  the  case  upon  Airy's  method  of  calculating. 
For,  considered  as  a  part  of  the  diffracted  cone  A]  A,  171,  the  retardation 
of  its  phase  is  determined  in  relation  to  the  contemporary  phase  in  the 
wave-front  A  C  A  by  the  distance  C  P.  But,  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
dioptiric  cone  A  C  A,  its  retardation  is  determined  by  the  shorter  distance 
A  P,  and  the  phase  difference  of  these  paths  may,  by  slightly  varying 
the  position  of  the  point  P,  be  made  to  ran  through  the  complete  cycle 
of  possible  values,  while  the  phase  value  at  P  throughout  ita  movement 
remains  snbstantitdly  constant.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Sir  Oeoive 
Airy's  two  resulte — that  is  to  say,  the  calculation  of  amplitude  at  the 
focal  point,  and  that  of  amplitude  at  the  point  171 — are  incompatible  with 
■one  another,  and  some  more  consistent  mode  of  reckoning  the  light 
amplitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  antipoint  is  desirable. 

The  criticism  suggests  the  alternative  mode  of  computation.  It  is 
plain  that  all  tiie  diffracted  light  which  escapes  from  the  dioptric  beam 
-and  lightiB  np  the  disc  of  the  antipoint  most  pass  through  the  bounding 
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Burface  of  the  cone  AAi;.  It  seems,  therefore,  an  obviouB  plan  t(k 
compote  diffraction,  not  from  the  internal  surfaceB  A  C  A  and  Ai  G  A,,, 
hut  from  the  external  surface  A  A  >).  Upon  this,  which  is  believed  to  be 
a  nev  problem,  the  following  Buggestions  are  oiTered  nrith  great  hnmilityf 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  problem  itself,  having  been  su^eeted  for  dis- 
ciiBBioD,  will  receive  the  attention  of  some  mathematician  better  qualified 
than  the  present  writer  to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  following  diagram  (fig.  22)  let  A. . .  A  represent  the  wave- 
front  occnpving  the  aperture,  and  let  A  A  i;  be  the  dioptric  beam.  Also 
let  the  dark  wedge  cut  out  of  the  oone  A  A  i;  be  a  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  cone  directed  towards  the  point  iji  taken  anywhere  upon  the 
focal  pkne. 

It  is  manifest  that  we  need  not  for  the  purpose  of  reckoning  th& 
illumination  at  iji  consider  the  radiation  from  other  parts  of  the  conical 


surface  which  are  directed  towards  other  ports  of  the  focal  plane.  This. 
foUoA's  at  once  from  the  symmetry  of  the  figure.  Furthermore,  let  /> 
be  the  radial  distance  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  point  >;,  from  the  true 
focus  ri,  and  let  E  =  the  semidiametcr  of  the  aperture.  Let  F  =  the 
optical  distance  from  the  aperture  to  the  focal  point  ij.  Also,  let  8  S  be  an 
element  of  surface  taken  anywhere  upon  the  radiant  wedge,  and  from  the 
centre  point  of  8  S  draw  the  straight  line  joining  that  point  to  the  point  >),. 
I^tly,  to  complete  the  diagram,  from  the  point  jj,  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular upon  the  conical  surface,  and  let  the  angle  between  these  two 
lines,  drawn  from  the  point  ij,  to  the  conical  surface,  be  a.  Also,  let 
the  distance,  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  cone,  between  the  point 
where  the  perpendicular  meets  the  conical  surface  and  the  central  point 
of  5  R,  be  called  T).  It  will  be  convenient  to  show  these  last  mentioned 
magnitudes  by  another  diagram  (fig.  2:i),   in  which  the  angle  o  may 
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be  depicted  in  the  plane  of  the  page.  Writing  u  for  the  divergence 
angle  of  the  beam  A  A 17  we  have  at  once — 

Distance  of  the  middle  point  of  8  S  from  77  =  D  +  sin  w  p. 

Length  of  perpendicular  from  -qi  upon  the  cone  =  cos  wp. 

D  =  tan  a  cos  u  p. 

Distance  from  8  S  to  171  =  sec  a  cos  t«  p. 

The  point  at  which  the  perpendicular  from  i/i  meets  the  surface  of 
Uie  cone  may  conveniently  receive  a  name,  since  it  must  be  frequently 
referred  to  in  the  following  discussion.  Since  it  is  the  point  from 
which  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the  cone  issues  which  passes  through 
191  in  tJie  focal  plane,  I  propose  to  call  it  the  normal  point. 

In  reckoning  the  value  at  the  point  171  of  the  light  radiated  from 
the  small  surface  8  S,  there  are  seven  matters  to  be  taken  into  account^ 
namely  — 

1.  The  area  of  8S. 

2.  The  projection  along  the  axis  8  S . . .  t;i  of  this  area. 

3.  The  amplitude  of  the  undulation  in  8  S. 

4.  A  coefficient  of  condensation  (or  diffusion  as  the  case  may  be) 
representing  the  change  in  light  density  involved  in  passing  from 
8Stoi7i. 

5.  A  coefficient  of  efficiency,  depending  upon  the  polyphasal  character 
of  the  diffracted  beam. 

6.  A  coefficient  of  economy,  expressing  the  fact  that  the  original 
impulse  in  which  the  diffracted  rays  take  their  rise  is  itself  travelling 
along  the  radiant  surface,  so  that  it  is  able  to  originate  impulses  which 
reach  the  point  171  simultaneously  from  more  points  than  one  on  the 
edge  of  tie  beam. 

7.  The  phase  in  which  the  light  arrives  at  t;i. 

If  we  write  ^  for  the  amplitude  of  the  light  undulation  at  771,  and  <^ 
for  its  phase,  we  shall  have — 

rf^  =  {(1)  X  (2)  X  (8)  X  (4)  X  (5)  X  (6)}  rf  D  and  <^  =  (7) 

To  facilitate  the  writing  out  of  these  values,  let  the  following 
symbols  be  adopted  with  reference  to  Fig.  23  : 

D     XT  /        

«  =  sm«;  c  =  cosw;H=;  N=  V  n^  +  1 

cp 

r  =  the  radius  of  the  cone  at  the  level  of  8  S. 

Moreover,  I  propose  to  substitute  for  the  integral  i/r  a  finite  series 
having  A^  =  icAD  =  icA,  where  #c  represents  the  above  coefficient  of 
</  D  in  the  expression  for  d  \f/  suitably  modified  to  meet  the  change  in- 
volved in  the  substitution  of  a  short  segment  of  one  wave-length  of  the 
edge  of  the  beam  for  the  infinitesimal  increment  of  D.     Then — 

1.  The  area  of8S  =  m.8r.A.,  w  being  a  constant  to  be  determined 
by  observation. 

2.  The  projection  of  (1)  =  (1)  cos  a  =  (1)   -. 

8  R 
•S.  The  amplitude  =  Mr  =  -^  -  Mq  ;  if  Mq  =  the  amplitude  in  the 

aperture  A  A. 
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b.  Efficiency   factor. 


4.  Condensation  factor  =  '^  =  ^^ — Z-ifi  =  «  (n  c  +  «). 

P  P 

The  following  diagram  (fig.  24)  will  aid 
the  determination  of  this  coefficient. 
Here  D^  .  .  D2  =  X  measured  on  the 
edge  of  the  beam  A  A 17.  D«  is  the 
middle  point  of  the  segment,  and 
Da  ..  171  is  the  axis  passing  through 
the  points  D*  and  i/j.  Therefore, 
ci  .  .  C2  is  the  projection  along 
this  axis   of  Di  .  .  D,  =  cos  a  X.    In 


D, 


ci    take   Co   such  that   D« 


=  Dj .  .  Dj.  Then  Di .  .  €3  will  be 
a  monophasal  surface,  since  every 
point  in  this  surface  is  distant  from 
the  corresponding  point  in  Di .  .  D, 
by  a  lengUi,  measured  along  the  axis 
Dn  .  .  i/i,  equal  to  the  distance  be- 
tween that  corresponding  point  and  D. 
Therefore,  every  point  in  Di .  .  C3 
is  isophasal  with  Di.  Moreover,  ci  .  .C4, 
drawn  parallel  to  D^ .  .  C3,  is  also  a 
plane  wave-front.  It  follows  that 
«!  .  .  €2  represents  a  polyphasal  sur- 
face, and  that  the  phase  range  in 
cj  .  .  C2  =  (1  —  sin  a)  2  IT,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  well  known  expression  for  the  efficiency  of  a  polyphasal 
radiant  surface — 

(5)  =  ^  sip  1(1  -  sin  a)y}  _  Fiin  {(1  —  sin  a)  v} 

(1  -  sin  a)  2  TT  (1  -  sin  a)  v 

IN         f(N-n)7r 

We  have  so  far  brought  into  the  reckoning  the  phase  changes  due  to 
the  finite  length  of  the  small  surface  8  S,  but  not  those  due  to  its  finite 
breadth.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  breadth  of  8  S  will  not  be 
uniform,  and  not  sensibly  uniform,  as  we  pass  upward  from  the  normal 
point  towards  the  aperture  A  .  .  A,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  an 
extremely  short  beam.  In  any  ordinary  case  it  will  vary,  and  will  vary 
very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  the  length  of  D  (=  n  c  p).  We  may 
therefore  say,  without  sensible  error,  that  the  angle  subtended  at  the 
pomt  171  by  the  radiant  wedge  is  for  practical  purposes  invariable.  Let 
this  angle  =  2  ^.     Then  from  a  horizontal  line,  equal  to  the  breadth  of 

']\  w^    ^^^  ^^"^  ^"'  ^^®  extreme  difference  of  optical  paths  to  171 
will  be  (sec  ^  —  1)  w  c  p,  and  the  corresponding  phase  range  (sec  iS—  1) 

91^2^,    Let  this  angle  be  written  n  $,  and  we  shall  obtain  for  the 
whole  impulse  emitted  from  8  S  when  resolved  along  the  Dn  .  .  rji  axis. 
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N  — w     )        N  sin  n  ^ 


(5)  =8mj-j^.l      __^ 


(N  —  n)  TT  *     nO 

where  ^  is  a  small  angle  that  cannot  be  mathematicallj  determined,  but. 
most  be  ascertained  by  observation. 

6.  The  Economy  factor.  If  every  point  upon  the  surface  <i  .  .  c^ 
received  its  light  from  a  separate  ray  in  tne  principal  b€»m,  the  efficiency 
would  be  fully  represented  by  the  expression  just  found  for  (5).  But  we 
are  integrating  over  a  single  element  of  the  light  cone,  and  the  original 
impulse  is  travelling  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
dimacted  light  which  it  gives  off.  Thus  the  light  source  is,  so  to  speak, 
economised,  and  a  light  source  of  shorter  length  than  X  suffices  to  ^eld  all 
the  diffracted  light  which  we  have  derived  from  D^  . .  D,.  Thus  since  the 
phase  range  in  the  surface  ci .  .  C2  is  only  (1  —  sin  a^  2  tt,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  effective  length  of  edge  is  (1  —  sin  a)  X.    Therefore 

(6)  =l-.sma  =  ^^. 

We  may  now  collect  these  various  results  into  one  expression,  as; 
follows : 

A  i/r  = .^^ — ^— «  .  s  (n  c  +  «) 

V  Bin  i(N- «)7r  I         N  N  -  n    sin  n  ^ 

*«    >T>    \    TUT     -     \nc  +  8     1    .„    (N— n)7r    sinn^l 

^         1     N        TT  N  of 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  expression  m  £^  H  X  Mq  denotes  the- 
radiation  upon  the  focal  point  from  a  small  surface  A  S^  (equal  in  area 
to  the  topmost  segment  of  the  radiant  wedge)  in  the  wave-front  which 
passes  the  aperture  A  . .  A.  It  may,  therefore,  be  fitly  taken  for  the  unit, 
of  radiation  for  the  given  system,  and  expressed  by  the  symbol  M^. 

Accordingly  the  last  expression  may  be  written — 

.   .  nr  /w^+«      1       .    (N  — n)7r     sinn^\  ,,^^ 

Ai^  =  «.Mi(^    jj      .  -  .sm^     ^    -  '~0     )     •     ^^^^ 

The  successive  terms  of  this  series  are  to  be  taken  upon  the  principle 
of  assigning  one  term  to  every  segment  of  one  wave-length  measured 
from  the  normal  point  along  the  edge  of  the  beam  facing  the  point  i/i,. 
and  therefore  the  values  of  n  must  be  so  chosen  that— 

13  5 

Di  =  «icp  =  -X;   D,  =  n2cp  =  -X;  D3=  n3Cp  =  ^X,etc. 

It  is  plain  that  if  n  be  taken  very  small  N  =  1  nearly,  and,  therefore, 
8in — ^Y~  *  tends  to  =  0  as  n  approaches  Q.    Also  if  n  becomes  very 

large,  N  —  w  tends  to  become  =  0,  so  that  in  that  case  also  sin  —^  t- 
approximates  to  0. 
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The  successive  values  of  (10)  obtained  by  giving  successive  values 
to  ^  in  that  expression  are  not  capable  of  bein^  simply  added  together, 
for  here  the  imdulation  is  resolvea  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
Dn  .  .  171  axi»;  which  varies  in  position  with  the  change  of  /i.  It  is 
desirable,  therefore,  to  obtain  a  resolution  of  these  impulses  in  certain 
specified  directions,  and  we  may,  for  this  purpose,  select  rectangular 
axes  coinciding  with  die  line  through  the  normsQ  point  and  the  point  i^ 
and  with  the  edge  ray  through  h  S  respectively.  So  resolved,  A  ^  will 
obviously  yield  two  resultants,  as  follows,  if  we  write  x  and  y  for  these 
two  axes  in  the  order  named. 

A  ^x  =  sin  a  A  ^  ;  A  ^2/  =  ^^  ^^^y 
that  is  to  say,  in  place  of  (10)  we  obtain  two  equations  as  follows — 
x^r^  i  \  TUT  </w<^  +  «       ^      «;r.(N  — w)^    sinMtf\) 

or,  more  compendiously, 

Al/r,=~Al/r;      A  l/r^  =r  ^  A  l/r . 

If  the  conclusions  now  reached  are  sound,  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  much  misunderstanding  exists  as  to  the  distribution  of  light  in  the 
antipoint  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  say  that  these  results  are  not  put 
forward  as  being  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  actual  facts.  To  a 
certain  extent  uie  mode  of  computation  now  proposed  is  open  to  the 
same  objection  as  that  advanced  against  Sir  Geo.  Airy's  method,  namely, 
that  it  yields  discrepant  results  in  the  region  in  which  beams  going  to 
different  points  in  the  focal  plane  interpenetrate  one  another.  But  it 
will  herei^ter  app^  that  a  correction  can  be  applied  upon  the  present 
plan  which  gets  rid  of  that  difficulty,  and  yields  a  strictly  coherent 
result.  Furthermore,  the  ultimate  test  is  experimental,  and  to  me  it 
appears  that  observation  strikingly  confirms  the  results  to  which  these 
calculations  point,  and  is  as  strikingly  at  variance  with  Sir  Geo.  Airy's 
curve.  How  far  these  impressions  may  be  due  to  imperfect  observations, 
I  cannot  presume  to  say.  Some  of  the  results  which  have  emboldened 
me  to  submit  the  present  hypothesis  to  public  criticism  are  described  in 
the  foregoing  paper,  and  some  of  these  will  be  exhibited  at  the  meeting 
of  the  ^iety  by  means  of  the  apparatus  with  which  I  have  observed 
them.  Assuming,  for  present  purposes,  the  approximate  accuracy  of  the 
above  expressions  for  if/x  and  ^y,  the  following  seem  to  be  legitimate 
inferences  and  matters  of  interest. 

(a)  The  value  of  i/r  is  i/r  =  0  at  the  focal  point.  This  establishes  a 
broad  distinction  between  the  direct  and  the  diffracted  light — the  li^ht 
that  comes  to  focus  within  the  cone  and  the  light  that  strays  outside  it. 

fllTl    a  n 

{b)  The  periodic  factor ^-    will  cause  certain  regions  in  the 

radiant  wedge  to  be  wholly  ineffective,  and  will  limit  the  effective  part 
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U>  a  comparatively  short  length  of  the  edge  of  the  beam.  It  is  readily 
Reducible  from  this  that  the  fringe  will  exhibit  bright  and  dark  ban<k 
xx>n8ecativelj,  and  that  the  falling  off  in  brightness  of  the  oater  bands 
will  be  very  rapid.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  dark  bands  will 
sink  to  zero  illumination,  as  in  ^ry's  curve. 

ic)  The  form  of  (11)  shows  that  the  fringe  must  be  a  wave-front. 
For,  recorring  to  Fig.  2^,  suppose  the  triangle  8  S 171,  P,  to  be  shifted 
up  a  dlstanoe  =  X  along  the  edge  of  the  beam.  Then,  since  the  middle 
point  Dm  of  every  successive  wave-length  s^nient  emits  light  in  the 
same  phase  the  series  of  (11)  will  be  unchanged,  except  by  the  loss  of  a 
few  wholly  insignificant  terms  at  the  far  end  of  the  series,  representing 
light  from  segments  immediately  below  the  aperture,  where  sin  a  is 
sensibly  =  1  and  where  consequently  n  is  sensibly  =  N,  and  therefore 
A 1^  is  sensibly  =  0.  It  follows  that  in  this  new  position  of  rii  the 
values  of  ^x  and  ^y  are  severally  identical  with  what  thev  were  in  the 
original  position.  The  same  result  would  have  appeared  had  we  moved 
it  2  A,  or  10  A,  or  n  A,  n  being  any  int^er  not  immoderately  large,  that 
is  to  say,  so  large  as  to  bring  171  within  a  few  wave-lengths  of  t^e 
^)ertnre  A  .  .  A.  Furthermore,  if  we  take  intermediate  positions  on 
toe  ray  joining  all  these  positions  of  171  we  shall  have  corresponding 
intermediate  values  for  the  light  phase,  and  in  any  given  position  the 
[diase  will,  of  course,  change  in  time  with  the  contemporary  change  in 
the  generating  edge  ray  of  the  beam.  Therefore,  along  this  supposed 
ray  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  beam,  we  have  a  regular  succession  of 
undulations  moving  forward  with  the  velocity  of  light.  Similarly  with 
every  oUier  ray  drawn  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  beam.  We  thus  see 
that  through  a  conical  surface  drawn  normal  to  the  edge  of  the  cone  we 
have  a  system  of  rays  normal  to  tDat  conical  surface  along  which  li^ht 
undulations  pass  with  Uie  velocity  of  light.  This  seems  to  import  that 
the  disturbance  set  up  in  the  region  immediately  surrounding  a  t'ocussed 
beam  takes  the  form  of  a  conical  wave-front,  and  from  that  it  follows 
by  a  reversal  of  the  reasoning  on  p.  20  (see  fig.  12),  that  in  the  focal 
plane  itself  the  antipoint  will  exhibit  a  zonal  arrangement  of  phases, 
the  light-phase  being  most  retarded  at  the  focal  point.  The  phenomena 
resulting  from  that  arrangement  when  the  fringe  has  slipped  off  tlie 
beam  and  forms  an  antipoint,  are  worked  out  above  in  connection  with 
figs.  18  to  20,  and  their  experimental  verification  is  there  attempted. 

Here  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  we  now  substitute  this  system 
of  conical  wave-fronts  surrounding  the  true  cone  of  the  focussed  beam 
for  the  complicated  system  of  interpenetrating  beams  given  off  in  many 
different  directions  by  the  radiant  outer  surface  of  the  cone,  we  obtain 
a  clear  and  perfectly  coherent  geometrical  conception  of  the  simple 
•diffraction  fringe  from  which  the  antipoint  is  eventually  formed. 

(d)  This  last  case  leads  naturally  to  the  next.  So  far  we  have  con 
ddered  only  antipoints  and  the  simple  cones  which  give  rise  to  them. 
More  complicated  cases  arise  in  practice  when  light  is  radiated  from 
surfaces  of  finite  magnitude.  Upon  this  subject  I  have  ver^  little  to 
otl&j  for  as  ^et  I  have  hardly  bix)ken  ground  in  that  direction.  But 
one  conclusion  of  great  importance  seems  obvious.  It  is  that  the 
diffraction  fringe  upon  the  cage  of  a  luminous  area  will  have  a  regular 
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gradual  distribution  of  phases  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  bonndarj^ 
rising  from  a  phase  equal  to  the  external  phase  of  the  individual  anti- 
point  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  diffraction  fringe  to  a  value  which  is  the- 
average  of  the  phases  in  one  half  of  the  antipoint  over  the  boundarv 
itself.  This  is  obvious,  for  the  li^ht  on  the  outermost  edge  is  unmixed, 
and  the  light  at  every  point  on  me  boundary  is  the  summed  light  of' 
one  half  of  the  antipomt.  Proceeding  inward  from  the  boundary  we 
find  the  jrfiase  still  increasing,  for  the  region  near  the  boundary  is 
lighted  up  by  something  more  than  half  the  antipoint,  and  the  addi-> 
tional  Ugnt  consists  in  more  than  the  total  average  proportion  of  the 
light  of  the  innermost  zones  of  the  antipoint.  But  when  we  get  to  a 
point  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  antipoint  within  the  true  boundary,  we 
reach  a  region  where  the  li^ht  on  every  point  is  the  integral  of  all  the 
light  from  a  single  antipoint.  Here,  then,  the  light  phase  must  have 
returned  to  the  phase  on  the  boundary,  since  the  average  phase  of  the  com- 
plete antipoint  must  be  the  same  as  the  avera^  of  the  semi^ntipoint, 
seeing  that  one  half  of  every  zone  enters  mto  the  semi-antipoint^ 
and  Uie  proporti(mal  value  of  every  zone  in  relation  to  the  whole  illu^ 
mination  is  theren>re  the  same  in  both  cases.  This  consideration  points, 
to  the  existence  of  a  doubly  conical  wave-front  with  unequal  su^aoes^ 
and  yields  at  once  a  forecast  of  certain  very  striking  phenomena  which 
are,  as  the  forgoing  paper  shows,  very  strikingly  verified  by  experiments 
(See  above,  p.  28.) 
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Menders  Law  and  the  Heredity  of  Albinism.^  — W.  E.  Castle 
and  G.  M.  Allen  find  that  complete  albinism,  without  a  recorded  ex- 
ception, behaves  as  a  recessive  character  in  heredity.  Partial  albinism 
18  a  mosaic  condition,  in  which  the  dominant  pigment-forming  character 
and  the  recessive  albino  character  are  visible  in  different  parts  of  the 
ttune  individual. 

Albinism  apparently  complete  may  in  reality  conceal  traces  of  the 
pigment-forming  character,  either  in  an  active  or  in  a  latent  condition. 
Albinos  that  are  thus  constituted  are  in  reality  mosaics  of  the  con- 
trasted characters,  but  with  the  pigment-forming  character  (ordinarily 
dominant)  occurring  in  a  condition  of  partial  or  complete  latency. 
When  bred  to  other  albinos  they  uniformly  produce  albinos,  hence  they 
may  for  convenience  be  distinguished  as  impure  recessives.  In  guinea- 
pigs  and  rabbits  the  impurity  of  recessive  individuals  is,  in  certain  cases 
at  least,  visible ;  in  mice  it  apparently  is  not. 

Cross-breeding  is  able  to  bring  into  activity  latent  characters  or 
iatent  elements  of  a  complex  character.  This  is  probably  the  true  ex- 
planation of  many  cases  of  reversion.  Conversely,  it  is  able  to  cause 
one  or  another  element  of  a  complex  character  to  become  latent  and  to 
remain  so  under  close  breeding.  This  probably  explains  how  races  of 
black  or  yellow  mice  may  be  obtained  by  crossing  wild  grey  mice  with 
albinos. 

The  Mendelian  doctrine  of  gametic  purity  is  fully  substantiated  by 

*  The  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  hv  the  editorial  **  we,"  and  tbej 
do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  the  papers  noted, 
nor  for  an  j  claim  to  novelty  or  otherwise  made  by  them.  The  object  of  this  part  of 
Iha  Joomal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  a$  actually  pMished,  and  to 
describe  and  illustrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  etc.,  which  are  either  new  or  have 
not  been  pievioiialy  described  in  this  country. 

t  This  section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  caUed ,. 
bat  also  those  dealing  with  Evolution,  Development,  Reproduction,  and  allied  subjects. 
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experiments  in  breeding  mice,  guinea-pigs,  and  rabbits,  but  with  the 
important  qualification  stated  in  the  preening  paragraph — a  qualifica- 
tion which  really  enhances  the  practical  utility  of  Mendel's  doctrine  in 
its  everyday  application  by  breeders. 

Badinm  Effect  on  Development  of  Amphibia.*  —  A.  Schaper  has 
proved  experimentally  that  radium  rays  have  a  definite  inhibitory  effect 
upon  cell-division  in  the  frog,  etc.,  also  on  embryonic  differentiation, 
growth,  and  regenerative  processes.  These  effects  are  observable  only 
^ter  a  longer  or  shorter  latent  period.  On  frog  larvse  radium  emana- 
tions had  an  injurious  and  finally  fatal  effect. 

Abnormal  Eggs  in  Fowls.f — J.  Kunstler  discusses  eggs  with  two 
separate  shells,  eggs  with  a  double  shell,  double  eggs,  eggs  without  yolk, 
dwarf  eggs,  and  so  on.  A  frequent  factor  is  a  lack  of  tone  in  the 
oviduct,  3ie  usual  movements  are  disturbed,  the  egg  returns  on  its  path. 
Foreign  bodies  may  ascend  from  the  cloaca  and  become  surrounded  by 
A  sheU.    A  mass  of  albumen  may  be  enveloped  in  a  shell ;  and  so  on. 

Pol3rniorphi8m  of  Spermatozoa.^ — A.  Gruvel  brings  together  some 
of  the  cases  of  dimorphic  spermatozoa, — in  PalucUna  vivipara^  Notom^ 
mata  sieboldii,  Asellm  aquatictis^  Fygeera  hucephala^  Staphylinus,  CyhisUr 
roeselii.  In  Ascaris  megalocephala  there  are  said  to  be  four  forms  of 
spermatozoa,  but  only  one  form  is  capable  of  fertilisation.  Gruvel  has 
studied  the  spermatozoa  of  Bcdanus  perforatiis  in  which  giant  forms 
occasionally  occur,  apparently  in  individuals  separated  widely  from  one 
another.  These  giant  spermatozoa  may  be  adapted  to  cross-fertilisation 
at  a  distance ;  being  staronger,  they  can  move  more  rapidly,  and  further. 

Factors  of  Morphogenesis.! — Tad.  Garbowski  discusses  Trkhmlax 
ndhcRrms  and  other  Mesozoa,  the  processes  of  gastrulation  and  ccelom- 
formation,  and  the  scope  of  physiological  morphology. 

He  rejects  the  homology  of  the  germ-layers,  the  gastraea-theory,  the 
ooelom-theory,  and  much  more.  He  insists  that  a  scientific  interpreta- 
tion of  the  pedigrees  of  animals  must  be  based  on  an  observational 
and  experimental  study  of  the  formative  processes  which  actually  occur 
in  morphogenesis. 

Gistrons  Cycle  in  Ferret.||  — F.  H.  A.  Marshall  finds  that  the  female 
ferret  is  monoestrous,  and  may  have  one,  two,  or  three  sexual  seasons 
within  a  year.  The  "  heat "  periods,  however,  are  usually  restricted  to 
the  spring  and  summer  months.  During  the  oestrous  cycle  the  non- 
pregnant uterus  experiences  in  succession  periods  of  rest,  of  growth,  of 
<[egeneration,  and  of  recuperation.  The  changes  occurring  during  these 
periods  afford  proof  of  tne  homology  between  the  menstrual  cycle  of 
the  primates  and  the  oestrum  of  the  lower  mammals.  Ovulation  occurs 
protebly  at  the  commencement  of  the  oestrous  period,  but  only  as  a 
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resnlt  of  sexual  interconrse.  Since  coition  and  ovulation  take  place 
after  the  pro-oestrnm,  it  is  clear  that  the  defeneration  stages  of  the  pro- 
tBstrom  cannot  be  of  the  nature  of  an  undoing,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  a  fertilised  ovum,  of  preparations  niade  during  the  earlier 
.growth  stages. 

Implantation  of  Ovum  in  the  Ctopher.*  —  T.  6.  Lee  gives  an 
account  of  the  fixation  of  the  ovum  in  this  rodent  {Spermophilus 
tridecemlineatus),  which  differs  from  its  relatives,  and,  further,  from 
anj  other  mammals  yet  described  in  the  nature  and  history  of  the 
temporary  ^^/ixation-mass  "  formed  by  the  trophoblast. 

Development  of  Pulmonary  Arteries  in  Roe-deer .f  —  T.  Sakurai 
finds  that  the  pulmonary  arteries  arise  first  from  both  pulmonarv  arches 
as  in  man,  but  gradually  the  left  passes  over  to  the  right  pulmonary 
arch  approaching  the  right  artery.  The  portion  of  the  right  pulmonary 
arch  between  the  angle  of  division  of  the  arches  and  the  origin  of 
the  left  pulmonary  artery  forms  the  common  origin  of  both  pulmonary 
uteris. 

Development  of  Mammalian  Kidney.^ — J.  Janosik  has  investigated 
certain  early  stages  of  the  urogenital  system  in  the  pouched  marmot. 
He  finds  the  first  certain  appearance  in  embryos  with  ten  distinct  and 
^ne  incipient  mesoblastic  somites.  It  arises  opposite  the  seventh  somite 
proximally  as  a  grouping  of  somatopleure  and  splanchnopleure  cells 
against  the  somites ;  the  coelome  is  slightly  indented  into  this  group. 
The  section  situated  between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
somites  in  embryos  showing  these,  is  regarded  as  transitional  to  the 
mesonephros.  The  origin  of  this  division  of  the  mesonephros  takes 
place  as  follows.  The  middle  plates  detach  themselves  bom  from  the 
mesoblastic  somites  and  from  the  coelomic  epithelium,  and  from  them 
there  arises  a  cellular  strand  which  falls  into  separate  cell  masses  not 
s^mentally  arranged.  In  these  cell  masses  a  lumen  arises,  which  is 
transformed  into  a  vesicle  from  which  a  small  canal  grows  out.  On  the 
median  end  of  each  of  these  canals  a  glomerulus  is  formed,  while  the 
lateral  end  opens  into  the  Wolffian  duct.  Thus  connections  arise  similar 
to  those  known  to  occur  in  birds. 

Regeneration  of  Tail-tissues  in  Anuran  Larv8B.§ — P.  Wintrebert 
giv^  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  larva  of  Alytes.  He  finds  that 
r^eneration  of  the  tail  depends  upon  the  reconstitution  of  tlie  sup- 
porting apparatus,  more  especially  the  axis  of  central  support  round 
which  the  embryonic  mesenchyme  can  be  organised.  The  median 
'*  lophiodermlc  raphe  ^'  of  the  limbs  constitutes  a  sufficient  apparatus 
of  support  to  admit  of  the  regeneration  of  the  cord.  The  connective 
fibrous  neural  and  aortic  canals  are  powerless,  with  the  organs  they 
inclose,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  missing  cord  or  to  regenerate  it. 
They  may  in  fact  by  their  re-union  oppose  its  extension  and  thus  limit 
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the  regeneration  of  the  tail.  It  is  hence  suggested  that  in  animals  the- 
absence  of  regeneration  in  an  organ  may  be  caused  by  the  stoprage 
of  development  of  the  supporting  tissue  due  to  the  fibrous  growt^  of 
the  cicatrix. 

Development  of  Amphibian  Excretory  System.*— D.  P.  Filatow 
discusses  tie  development,  structure,  and  functions  of  the  pronephrie 
glomus,  and  the  development  of  the  mesonephric  tubules.  He  explains 
certain  differences  in  the  first  stages  of  the  tubules  in  Urodela  and 
Anura,  referring  particularly  to  the  process  of  separating  the  connecting 
group  of  cells  from  the  lateral  plate,  and  the  mode  of  approach  of  tbo 
group  to  the  duct.  In  the  Anura  the  group  is  first  detached  before 
approaching  the  duct,  while  in  Urodela  the  process  of  separation  is  pro- 
longed, with  the  result  that  a  different  formation  appears.  He  thmka 
that  this  explanation  may  account  for  peculiarities  of  the  tubule  forma- 
tion in  other  animal  groups. 

Development  of  Ventral  Nerves  in  Selachii.f — H.  Y.  Neal  dis- 
cusses the  spinal  ventral  nerves  in  the  spiny  dogfish  {Squalus  acanthias). 
Positive  conclusions  in  regard  to  some  important  questions  have  been 
reached.  (1)  The  neuraxones  of  the  spinal  ventral  nerves  of  Selachians 
develop  like  those  of  the  Amniota  as  processes  of  neuroblast  cells.  In 
their  growth  they  are  secondarily  surrounded  by  sheath-cells.  (2)  Me- 
dullary cells,  but  not  those  that  form  the  neuraxones,  migrate  into  the 
ventral  nerves  in  the  early  stages  of  development.  (8)  The  migrant 
medullary  cells  fonn  the  neurilemma  sheaths,  but  take  no  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  neuraxones  or  ganglia  of  the  ventral  nerves.  (4)  The 
epineurium  and  perinenrium  sheaths  are  in  chief  part  added  to  the 
embryonic  nerve  from  the  adjacent  mesenchyme. 

In  his  summary  the  author  states  that  neuroblasts  and  spongioblasts 
are  undifferentiated  in  the  early  stages  of  the  ventral  nerve ;  the  first 
neuraxones  are  formed  before  the  migration  of  the  cells  which  produce 
them ;  the  "  germinative  cells "  of  this  are  simply  mitotic  cells ;  no 
neuroblasts  migrate  from  the  wall  of  the  neural  tube ;  their  migration 
is  entirely  within  the  wall,  and  is  the  passive  result  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cells  near  the  lumen  of  the  tube ;  neuraxones  of  spinal  ventral 
nerves  are  formed  exclusively  by  medullary  cells ;  the  cells  of  ventral 
nerves  are  not  concerned  with  the  formation  of  neuraxones ;  they  form 
the  neurilemma  and  possibly  also  the  connective-tissue  sheaths  of  the 
ner\'es,  to  which  mesenchymatous  cells  probably  also  contribute ;  the 
<ell8  of  the  forming  ventral  nerve  are  migrant  medullary  elements,  to 
which  are  subsequently  added  cells  from  the  adjacent  mesenchyme ;  the 
first  connection  of  ventral  ner\^e  and  myotome  is  not  an  intimate  neuro- 
muscular attachment ;  there  is  no  primary  cellular  connection  such  as 
bus  been  postulated  by  Sedgwick. 

Torus  longitudinalis  of  Teleost  Brain.^ — P.  E.-Sargent  discusses 
this  archaic  portion  of  the  mesencephalic  roof  fonned  in  the  Teleosts. 
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from  the  mesial  and  primitive  portion  of  the  tectum  opticum,  eon- 
ftricted  off,  and,  as  it  were,  left  behind  in  the  enormous  development 
of  the  tectum  in  this  aberrant  group. 

In  its  early  development  in  the  ganoids  it  is  the  result  of  purely 
medianical  causes,  the  rapid  growth  in  the  adult  of  the  "nucleus 
magnocellularifi  "  producing  a  downward  bending  of  the  mesencephalic 
roof  on  either  side  of  the  median  plane. 

Hedianical  causes  are  still  plainly  operative  in  the  Siluridae,  but  in 
other  Teleosts  the  torus  appears,  at  an  early  stage  of  ontogenetic 
development,  as  the  result  of  phylogenetic  causes.  Though  the  torus 
longitudinalis  is  a  structure  which  first  attains  an  independent  and 
definite  form  in  the  Teleosts,  and  in  that  group  only,  its  essential 
elements  are  perhaps  the  most  archaic  of  the  mesencephalic  roof.  The 
fitmcture  and  functions  are  also  discussed.        * 

Development  of  Body  Cavity  and  Gonads  in  SalmonidsB.* — U.  Bohl 
has  studied  this  in  trout  and  salmon  embryos.  He  finds  that  its  first 
appearance  in  the  trout  is  on  the  25th  day  after  fertilisation.  It  arises 
as  a  cleav^e  between  somato-  and  splanchnopleure  in  the  region  of  the 
lateral  head  plate.  On  the  28th  day  the  body  cavity  has  increased  in 
the  cranial,  and  especially  in  the  caudal  direction ;  its  development  is 
tikwely  connected  with  that  of  the  gut.  At  88  days,  growth  in  length 
has  ceased,  whilst  lateral  development,  coincident  with  yolk  absorption, 
has  considerably  increased.  In  salmon  embryos  of  40  days  (twenty 
segments)  the  body  cavity  of  the  tail  is  completely  separate  from  that 
of  Ae  yolk-sac.  Later  the  yolk-sac  body  cavity  in  the  region  of  the 
14th  to  18th  trunk  segments  is  drawn  into  the  trunk  body  cavity ;  the 
yolk«8ac,  which  has  collapsed  from  the  18th  segment  onwards,  forms  for 
a  time  a  long  mesenteric  formation,  through  which  the  ventral  body 
partition  is  joined  to  the  ectoderm.     Later  it  is  completely  absorbed. 

In  trout  the  first  genital  cells  were  not  found  before  the  25th,  and 
in  salmon  the  31st  day.  There  are  two  stages  of  development  of  the 
genital  organs.  The  first,  that  of  the  genital  ridge,  was  observed  in 
the  salmon  on  the  60th  day.  The  second,  that  of  the  gemital  fold, 
arises  from  the  ridge,  and  may  be  recognised  in  the  salmon  on  the 
85th  day.  In  its  anterior  part  it  never  extends  beyond  the  4th,  and 
in  its  posterior  or  caudal,  never  beyond  the  88th.  Three  kinds  of.  cells 
urise  from  coelome  »cells,  viz.  indifferent,  follicle,  and  genital  cells. 

Relation  of  Nervous  System  to  Developing  Husculature.t  — 
R.  6.  Harrison  has  investigated  this  subject  experimentally.  The 
spinal  cord  of  embryos  of  Ra)ia  was  removed  before  histological  dif- 
ferentiation in  either  muscular  or  nervous  tissue  had  begun.  This  did 
not  hinder  the  differentiation  of  the  contractile  substance  in  the  normal 
manner,  nor  the  grouping  of  the  individual  fibres  into  muscles.  Larvae 
were  reared  under  continued  narcosis  of  acetone-chloroform,  which  stops 
ail  voluntary  movement*,  including  those  of  respiration,  while  the  heart- 
beat is  scarcely  affected.  The  functions  are  rapidly  restored  by  removal 
from  the  drug.    Larvae  reariwi  in  this  way  and  imbedded  siae  by  side 
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with  normally  reared  forms  showed  no  marked  contrast  in  the  muBCular 
tissue.    The  significance  of  these  results  is  discussed. 

h.  Histology. 

The  Histology  of  the  Cell.*  —  E.  Rohde  discusses  very  fully  the^ 
insufficiency  of  present  cell  theory,  the  independence  of  tne  nucleus, 
the  relation  of  the  nucleus  and  cell  body  of  the  Metazoa  (and  Inf usoriaV 
to  the  central  body  (Biitschli)  of  bacteria,  and  other  cell  problems.    A 
brief  enumeration  of  some  of  his  points  on  the  first  head  may  be  given. 
Embryonic  syncytia  occur  and  frequently  play  a  great  part  in  nisto- 
genesis.    Especially  instructive  in  tne  genesis  of  different  tissue  is  the- 
f act  that  cells  clearly  formed  but  undifferentiated  blend  into  a  syncytium 
from  which  diverse  tissues  are  developed.    An  illustration  of  this  is. 
found  in  the  development  ^f  the  oesophagus  of  Ascaris.  The  oesophagus, 
consists  of  a  thoroughly  uniform  fundamental  substance  which  simul- 
taneously generates  first  a  thick  cuticle  ;  secondly,  powerful  supporting 
fibres  of  different  systems ;  thirdly,  well  developed  muscle  fibrils,  which 
are  said  to  be  diagonally  striped.    Proof  of  another  kind  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  many  formations  regarded  as  cells  are  the  product  of 
several  quite  different  cells,  e.g.  Tubularian   egg-cells,  according  to- 
Doflein.    Labb^  regarded  the  ovum  in  this  case  as  a  plasmodium,  which 
arose  by  the  blending  of  several  oocytes.    Schneider  observed  the  same 
in  Synqpta. 

Belations  between  Nucleus  and  Cytoplasm.f — Stanislas  Masiarski 
describes  three  kinds  of  more  or  less  pseudopodium-like  processes  which 
extend  towards  the  base  of  the  cell  from  the  nucleus  into  the  cytoplasms 
in  the  hepato-pancreatic  tubules  of  various  marine  Isopods  (fiymothoa^ 
Nerocile,  Anilocra),  The  prolongations  may  absorb  substances  from 
the  cytoplasm,  or  may  conduct  products  from  the  nucleoplasm  to  the 
cytoplasm.  In  any  case,  they  point  to  close  inter-relations  between 
the  two. 

Comparative  Histology  of  Ducts  and  Accessory  Glands  of  Male^ 
Gonads.$--*R.  Disselhorst  is  the  author  of  the  fourth  part  of  Oppel's 
treatise  on  the  comparative  histology  of  Vertebrates.  He  deals  with 
the  minute  structure  of  the  ducts  and  accessory  glands  of  the  male 
reproductive  system.  Fifteen  sections  deal  with  these  in  fishes,  am^ 
phibians,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  chief  orders  of  mammals.  Two  final 
sections  sum  up  results,  and  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
subjects.  Then  there  are  some  physiological  notes.  This  part  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors,  for  which  the  editor  waa 
responsible. 

Bpithelium  of  the  Bpididymis.§  —  Zenon  Jeleniewski  has  studied 
this  in  cat,  dog,  mouse,  rat,  guinea-pig,  and  hedgehog.    The  epithelium 

*  Zeitscbr.  wiss.  Zool.  Ixxvlii.  (1904)  pp.  1-148  (7  pis.). 

t  BoU.  luternat  Aoad.  ScL  Cracovie,  1904,  pp.  345-66  (2  pis.). 

X  Lehrboch  der  Tergleichenden  mikroekopisohen  Aiifttomie  der  Wirbeltiere. 
Hemnsgegeben  von  Prof.  Albert  Oppel.  Vierter  Teil.  AutftUirapparat  und  Auhan^s^ 
drilsen  ()er  niannliohen  Oe«chIeobtsorgane.  Prof.  B.  Disselhont.  Jena  (1904>. 
X.  and  432  pp.,  435  figt.  and  7  pis. 

§  Anat  Anzeig.  xxiv.  (1904)  pp.  630-40  (8  figs.). 
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of  the  banning  of  the  epididymis — the  vasa  efferentia  and  coni 
vascolofii — consiBt  of  ciliated  cells,  which  from  time  to  time  secrete 
and  loee  their  ciliary  apparatus,  regaining  it  after  the  secretory  process 
k  over.  These  cells  contain  ^^  diplosomes,^'  which  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  centrosomes  visible  at  the  poles  of  the  achromatin-spindle  of 
dividing  cells.  The  secretory  activity  leads  to  the  gradual  disintegration 
of  the  cells,  which  are  then  replaced.  Many  other  histological  details 
are  communicated  ;  we  have  simply  noted  the  salient  points. 

Peculiar  Structures  in  Hepatic  Cells.* — Eugenie  Koiransky  gives 
a  detaOed  account  of  peculiar  rod-like  or  strand-like  structures  observed 
within  the  cells  of  the  liver  in  frog,  newt,  and  salamander.  They  are 
otii&a  substantial,  and  proceed  from  the  nucleus  towards  the  peripihery 
of  the  cell,  which  they  often  reach.  It  is  maintained  that  there  is  in 
secretion  a  shunting  and  migration  of  chromophilous  substance  towards 
the  capillaries  along  protoplasmic  strands,  controlled  by  the  kinetic 
potencies  of  the  i)rotoplasm,  and  that  this  is  followed  by  a  granular 
dkmption,  a  chemical  change,  and  a  final  solution  of  the  substance  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capillaries. 

Position  of  Glycogen  in  Liver  Cells.t  —  0.  Petersen  points  out 
that  great  care  needs  to  be  exercised  in  explaining  alcohol-fixed  pre- 
Mrations  with  reference  to  the  position  of  glycogen  within  the  cells. 
For  this  the  method  of  freezing  sections  is  more  reliable.  In  cases  of 
kt^al  penetration  of  alcohol  the  glycogen  lies  on  the  same  side  of  all 
the  cells,  viz.  remote  from  the  side  of  penetration,  as  if  pushed  in  front 
of  the  alcohol. 

Islets  of  Langerhans  in  Teleostei.^  —  J.  Rennie  has  investigated 
the  pancreas  of  a  la^e  number  of  bony  fishes,  and  finds  that  these 
islete  are  a  conunon  character  in  the  group.  In  a  number  of  species 
there  is  an  encapsuled  islet  ('^  principal  islet '')  of  relatively  large  size, 
of  constant  occurrence,  and  with  definite  relations,  whose  association 
widi  the  pancreas  is  frequently  extremely  slight.  In  some  forms  it  was 
the  only  body  of  this  nature  found.  The  smaller  islets  which  do  not 
^>pear  to  be  constant  in  nimiber,  probably  originated  as  accessory 
hooks,  but  are  now  established  as  definite  organs.  It  is  concluded  that 
these  islets  are  blood  glands,  whose  relation  with  the  pancreas  is 
secondary.  This  has  b^n  brought  about  in  Teleostei  mainly  by  the 
tendency  of  the  diffuse  pancreas  to  envelop  or  invade  other  tissues. 
In  tile  case  of  these  so-called  islets  in  the  compact  pancreas  of  Teleostei, 
and  also  of  higher  animals,  the  closer  relation  is  due  to  the  common 
embryonic  origin  of  the  two  tissues.  The  primitive  condition  is  that 
exhibited  by  Teleostei  with  diffuse  pancreas,  where  the  islets  are  both 
morphologically  and  functionally  separate. 

Granular  Cells  in  Bpidermis  of  Ammocoates.f  —  N.  Loewenthal 
makes  some  notes  on  these  cells.    He  describes  the  thread-like  continua- 

•  Anat  Anxeig.,  xxir.  (1904)  pp.  435-66  (6  figs.). 

t  Op.  cit,  xxir.  (1904)  pp.  72-5. 

t  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  xlviii.  (1904)  pp.  879-405  (3  pU.). 

§  Anat  Anxeig.,  xxt.  (1904)  pp.  81-94. 
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tions  which  are  directed  to  the  upper  Burface  of  the  epidermis.  They 
<:an  be  traced  within  the  cell  up  to  the  granular  zone.  In  favourable 
<»seB  there  can  be  diBtinguished  on  the  end  part  of  the  continuation 
a  spindle-shaped  enlargement  and  delicate  wavy  threads  ("terminal 
thread-apparatus "),  which  pass  through  the  granular  part  of  the  cell. 
He  also  describes  amitotic  divisions  and  constrictions  in  the  nuclei  of 
these  cells. 

Structure  of  Human  Hjrpophysis.*  —  V.  Scaffidi  finds  that  the 
human  hypophysis  exhibits  two  fundamental  kinds  of  cell  which  are 
sharply  distinguished  from  one  another,  viz.  one  stainable  with  Orange  G, 
and  the  other  with  Acid  fuchsin.  The  cyanophile  cells  of  Schonemann 
are  to  be  regarded  as  fuchsinophile  elements  in  an  advanced  phase  of 
elimination  of  plasma  granules.  The  nuclear  masses  and  the  isolated 
nuclei  (the  definite  characters  according  to  which  they  are  recognisable 
as  belonging  to  the  fuchsinophile  cells)  must  be  regarded  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  last  phase  of  this  elimination  process.  Probably  the 
other  nuclei  which  are  surrounded  by  narrow  fringes  of  protoplasm  (to 
which  the  qualities  of  the  above  do  not  belong)  may  be  considered  as 
fuchsinophile  cells  in  a  stage  of  reconstruction.  Two  forms  of  cell 
colourable  with  Orange  G  are  distinguishable,  to  which  two  dijBferent 
functional  phases  can  be  ascribed.  Both  the  fundamental  types 
(Orange  G  and  Acid  fuchsin)  have  probably  the  function  of  elaborating 
definite  substances  which  together  represent  the  secretion  of  the  gland. 

Research  Methods  on  Human  Brain.t — P.  Flechsig  gives  a  con- 
cluding paper  containing  critical  observations  on  research  methods  on 
the  cerebral  cortex. 

Contraction  of  Smooth  Muscle  Cells.^  —  E.  Forster  states  that 
these  cells  contract  in  such  a  way  as  to  coU  up  spirally.  This  is  true 
for  smooth  muscle  cells,  for  heart  muscle,  and  for  the  diagonally  striped 
cells  of  amphibia.  The  nucleus  shares  passively  in  this  spiral  con- 
traction, so  that  it  is  rod-like  when  the  cell  is  passive  and  wound  spirally 
as  the  cell  contracts.  The  extent  of  contraction  of  the  cell  may  be 
known  from  the  degree  of  the  nuclear  spiral.  The  "  ^Stet^Awn^," 
"' Fdltelunff,^^  ^^  Sclddngelung,''  of  the  nucleus  spoken  of  by  various 
authors,  and  the  "  nuclein-spiral "  described,  is  nothing  other  than  the 
spiral  contraction  here  explained. 

Lymph  Hearts  of  Bana.§  — M.  H.  Hoyer  finds  that  the  lymph 
hearts,  like  the  blood  hearts,  are  very  perfectly  developed  organs,  in 
which  the  entrance  and  exit  is  exactly  regulated  by  a  system  of  valves. 
The  circumstance  that  there  are  several  lymph  hearts  on  each  side  has 
probably  its  explanation  in  the  phylogenetic  development  of  the  Anuia. 
The  larvae  are  provided  on  each  side  with  several  lymph  hearts,  and 
Weliky  has  shown  that  the  Urodela  possess  a  large  number  of  these 
segmentally  arranged. 

*  Arch  Mikr.  Anat.,  Ixiv.  (1904)  pp.  235-57  (1  pi.). 

*  Ber  Sachs.  Gts.  lifeipzig,  Ivi.  (1^04)  pp.  177-248. 
J  Aii«t.  Anzeig.,  xxv.  (1904)  pp.  338-55. 

«j  Bull.  Intern.  Acad.  Sci.  Cracovie,  v.  (1904)  pp.  228-37. 
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Comparative  Histology  of  Cartilaginous  Cells.* — Joannes  Chatin 
iias  a  brief  note  on  the  extraordinary  polymorphism  of  cartilage  cells, 
which  are  usually  described  as  ovoid  or  spheroidal  except  in  rare  cases. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  a  very  variable  element,  occurring  in  spheroidal, 
^lindrical,  ckviform,  ovoid,  angular,  multilobate,  branched,  stellate,  and 
other  shapes,  all  connected  by  intermediate  phases. 

e.  Qeneral. 

Phototropism  in  Animals.t — Em.  Riidl  has  made  many  experiments, 
especially  with  Arthropods,  on  the  wide-spread  phenomenon  of  photo- 
tropism. Many  animals,  from  Coelentera  to  Molluscs,  orientate  their 
lM)dy  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  light ;  many  move  actively  to  or 
from  the  light,  orientating  themselves  meanwhile.  It  is  a  primitive 
reflex,  and  though  it  is  not  definitely  proved,  the  author  says,  in 
Protozoa,  it  occurs  familiarly  in  unicellular  plants.  Many  interesting 
objects  are  discussed — the  behaviour  of  animals  on  a  rotating  turn- 
table, the  compensatorv  head-movements  of  insects,  nystagmus  in  insects, 
and  the  flight  of  motns  and  the  like  into  the  flame.  The  phototropic 
phenomena  are  considered  in  relation  to  other  tropisms,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  problem  of  orientation.  EikH's  general'  position  is 
that,  under  the  influence  of  external  and  internal  forces,  working,  so  to 
8pe^  in  opposed  couples,  the  organism  comes  to  assume  a  position  of 
static  and  fidso  physiological  equilibrium  in  reference  to  the  direction  of 
the  light. 

Coloration  in  Mammals  and  Birds.} — J.  L.  Bonhote  seeks  to  show 
that  the  colour  of  a  bird  or  mammal  is  primarily  due  to  '*  activity  of 
nutrition  and  function."  This  he  terms  "  vigour,"  which  is  dependent 
on  (a)  climate,  containing  two  factors,  temperature  and  food,  and  {b)  the 
rise  and  fall  of  sexual  activity.  Where  oonditions  for  high  vigour  exist, 
the  majority  of  the  animals  will  be  brightly  coloured.  The  individual 
vigour  of  various  species  and  groups  will  differ,  and  one  animal  may  be 
4ible  to  maintain  a  full  vigour  under  conditions  which  would  be  im- 
possible to  another.  This  will  account  for  some  of  the  Polar  animals 
becoming  strongly  coloured,  e.g.  musk  ox,  raven,  penguin.  Shortly 
Ijefore  Uie  moult  in  many  animals  the  colour  of  the  pelage  fades, 
beginning  along  certain  definite  areas  and  from  certain  centres,  termed 
*•  pcedlomeres  ;"  this  bleaching  is  physiological,  and  the  patches  so  pro- 
duced thus  owe  their  inception  to  internal  rather  than  external  causes. 

Relation  of  Oxidation  to  Functional  Activity.§ — Sir  John  Burdon- 
^Sanderson  opened  a  discussion  on  this  subject  at  the  British  Association 
Meeting  at  Cambridge.  He  particularly  contrasted  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  gland  function  and  muscle  function.  Whereas  the  former  is 
not  in  any  marked  degree  katabolic,  the  dominant  process  in  the  oxida- 
tion which  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  performance  of  muscular 
Sanction  is  katabolic.    Oxygen  seems  to  play  two  parts  in  metabolic 

*  Coroptes  Bendup,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  489-91. 

t  UntersaohmigeiiuberdenPhototropiBiiiaf  derTiere.  8to.  Leipzig(1903)188p(t. 

:  Jonrn.  Linn.  8oo.  (Zool.)  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  185-7. 

I  Nature,  Ixx.  (1904)  pp.  690-3. 
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processes,  one  of  which  is  prominent  in  muscle,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  final  oxidation  of  explosive  material,  while  the  other^  which  is  more- 
accentuated  in  glands,  is  akin  to  a  bailding-np  process,  as  it  is  involved 
in  the  elaboration  of  new  material. 

Outlines  of  Zoology.* — R.  Latzel  has  prepared  «  fourth  revised 
edition  of  a  class-book  which  has  had  wide  and  prolonged  favour  m 
Germany,  Graber's  "  Leitfaden  der  Zoologie."  It  is  a  terse  and  aocurate^ 
synopsis  of  the  general  characters  of  the  various  classes  of  animals, 
somewhat  too  all-eanbracing  and  informative  to  be  educationally  inspiring, 
but  of  service,  doubtless,  as  an  index  return  in  association  with  more 
vital  studies.  It  is  very  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  coloured  plates 
are  admirable. 

Eyes  of  Vertebrate8.t — 0.  Schnaudigel  takes  an  interesting  com- 
parative survey  of  the  eyes  throughout  the  Vertebrate  series — discussing, 
for  instance,  peculiar  cases  like  eyes  of  cave  animals  and  deep-sea  fishes, 
and  indicating  the  chief  structural  differences  observed  in  a  comparisoiv 
of  lenses,  accommodation-apparatus,  and  retina  in  various  types. 

The  Mammalian  Cribrum.j: — W.  Blendinger  has  investigated  this, 
structure  in  a  series  of  Mammals.  In  origin  it  consists  of  lateral,  more 
or  less  vertical  folds,  the  cribral  sacs.  On  the  embryonic  cribrum  there 
arise  three  main  side  sacs,  pro-,  meso-,  and  metacribrum,  the  entrance  to. 
which  is  perpendicular  to  the  main  axis  of  the  nasal  canal.  In  later 
stages  of  growth  two  intermediary  sacs  are  added,  the  epi-  and  para-^ 
cribrum.  The  growth  of  all  the  five  continues  in  a  lateral  and  dorso- 
ventral  direction  ;  the  posterior  end  of  the  entrance  to  each  is  flanked 
by  an  olfactory  torus.  These  are  termed  endoturbinal  tori ;  the  corre- 
sponding sacs  are  distinguished  as  pro-,  epi-,  etc.,  turbinals.  The  form 
of  the  sacs  is,  in  varying  degrees  in  different  species,  further  complicated 
by  homologous  side  pockets,  bursa-dorsalis,  -externa,  and  -ventralis, 
which  again  form  secondary  niches.  Between  all  the  side  spaces  arise 
cartilaginous  and  ossifying  partitions,  the  endo-  and  ecto-turbinal 
lamellae.  The  sinus  maxillaris  is  a  product  of  the  procribrum,  the  other 
pneumatic  hollows  arise  partly  out  of  the  procribrum  and  partly  from  the 
other  cribral  sacs.  The  paper  is  accompanied  by  historical  and  critical 
observations  by  Dr.  A.  Fleischmann. 

Whalebone  Whales  of  Western  North  Atlantic.§  — F.  W.  True 
discusses  these  in  a  memoir,  the  size  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  subject. 
The  conclusions  reached  are  : — (1)  that  the  species  in  the  Western  North 
Atlantic  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  Eastern  North  Atlantic  ;  (2)  that 
these  are  the  Bowhead,  or  Greenland  Right  whale  {Balctna  mysticetus\ 
the  Black  whale  (B,  glacidlis)^  the  Humpback  {Megaptsra  nodo8a)y  the 
Sulphurbottom  (BdloinopUra  musculm)^  the  common  Finback  (jB. 
phf/salu8)y  the  Little  Piked  whale  {B.  actdO'TOstrata),  and  probably  the 
Pollack  whale  {B,  horealis)  ;  (3)  that  the  range  of  the  Humpback  extends 

*  Graber's  Leitfaden  der  Zoologie  fOr  hohere  Lehranstalien.  Bearbeitet  yoiw 
Dr.  Robert  Latxel.  4tli  revised  edition,  8?o.  Leipzig  (1904)  232  pp.,  474  figs.,^ 
4  oolonred  plates,  and  a  map  of  diairibation. 

f  Ber.  Senckenber^.  Nat  Ges.  1903,  pp.  187-202. 

♦  M«.^i,^l.  Jabrb..  xxxii.  (1904)  pp.  451-504  (2 pis). 

'»Q  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  xxxili.  (1904)  pp.  1-332  (50  pis.). 
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sonlhward  at  least  as  far  as  18*^  North  Lat. ;  and  (4)  that  the  probability 
of  the  Ideotitj  of  the  North  Pacific  species  with  those  of  the  North 
Atlantic  is  strengthened  hj  the  evidence  collected. 

As  evidence  is  strengthened  regarding  the  specific  identity  of  the 
whales  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  the  belief  that  the  same 
species  of  large  whal^  range  all  over  the  globe  is  also  strengthened.  It 
is  well  known  that  whales  closely  resembling  Megaptera  nodosa,  B,  acuto- 
roHrata,  B.  musculus  and  B,  physalus — to  mention  no  others — occur  in 
the  South  Atlantic  and  the  Antarctic  seas,  and  also,  the  second  and  last, 
at  lea^,  aboat  New  Zealand.  But  even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  the 
species  of  large  whalebone  whales  are  cosmopolitan,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  individoals  constituting  these  several  species  range  throughout, 
the  globe.  The  probabilities  are  much  against  such  world-wide  move- 
ments, and  in  the  case  of  the  Right  whale  it  appears  to  have  been 
demonstrated  by  Maury  that  individuals  do  not  cross  the  equator.  The 
memoir  is  sumptuously  illustrated. 

The  Boman  Hole.* — L.  Camerano  has  made  an  elaborate  compari- 
son between  the  Roman  mole  {Talpa  romana  Oldfield  Thomas),  the 
common  mole  Talpa  ewrop<za,  and  T,  cmcn  Savi.  His  detailed  measure- 
ments of  many  parte  illustrate  minutiose  taxonomic  work.  He  has  no 
doubt  that  T,  romana  is  a  very  distinct  species.  The  common  mole 
occurs  in  various  parte  of  Italy,  but  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other 
conntnes.  Variations  with  fused  eyelids  occur;  this  is  normal  in 
n  cma^  and  the  taxonomic  value  of  T.  cceca  requires  further  study. 

Hew  Order  of  Ungulate  Hammals.t  —  C.  W.  Andrews  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  remarkable  genus  Arsinoitherium  (from  the 
Eocene  of  Egypt)  must  be  referred  to  a  new  sub-division  of  the 
Uugulata  of  equal  value  with  the  Amblypoda  and  Proboscidea,  to  both 
of  wfaidi  a  certain  d^ree  of  relationship  may  exist.  For  this  new  order 
the  name  Barypoda  is  proposed,  in  allusion  to  the  massive  character  of 
the  limbs.  For  another  genus  Baryth&rium,  it  seems  safest  to  erect  a 
BolHliTiBion  of  the  Amblypoda,  the  Barytheria,  equivalent  in  value  to 
tbe  Dinocerata. 

Forest  Pig  of  Central  Aflrica.f  —  Oldfield  Thomas  notes  that 
R.  Heinertzhagen  has  procured  two  skulls  and  some  portions  of  skin 
of  the  "forest  pig"  reported  by  Sir  Henry  Stanley  and  Sir  Harry 
Johnston.  The  trophies  show  that  the  animal  represente  a  most  in- 
tensting  new  genus  connecting  the  aberrant  wart-hog  {Phacochctrmy 
with  the  more  ordinary  Suidas,  such  as  Sub  and  Potamocharus,  It  may 
be  regarded  as  an  early  stage  in  the  specialisation  of  the  wart-hog.  The 
oame  proposed  is  Hyhcharus  meinertzhageni, 

Katerial  for  the  Study  of  Baminant8.§— Einar  Lonnberg  makes 
»  contribution  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  wild  ruminante, — 
the  hiadc-buck  of  India  {Antilope  cm-vicapra),  Cephalopus  ogilhyi,  C.  me- 
km-hcmt,  and  C.  sUvkuUor^  Boselaphus  tragocamelus,  and  Anoa,    In 

•  Mam.  B.  Acad.  Set  Torino,  lir  (1904)  pp.  81-128  (1  pi.). 

f  6«ol.  Mmg.,  5th  d^ade,  i.  (1908)  pp.  481-2. 

:  Nature,  Ixx.  (1904)  p.  577. 

I  Kora  Aeta  R.  See.  ScL  Upsala,  xx.  (1904)  Sect  li.  Art.  2,  pp.  1-61  (2  pU.). 
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some  instances  the  adaptations  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  the  diet,  and 
certain  features  of  the  ontogenetic  development  of  some  of  the  organs 
are  brought  to  light. 

Iridescence  of  Pigeon's  Neck.* — R.  M.  Strong  has  made  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  metallic  colours  or  iridescence  of  the  sides  of  the  neck 
of  the  grey  domestic  pigeon.  The  phenomenon  is  confined  to  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  distal  portions  of  the  feathers ;  it  is  not  due  to 
diffraction,  and  Gadow's  refraction-prism  hypothesis  is  untenable.  The 
metallic  colours  are  probably  thin-plate  interference  colours  or  Newton's 
rings  effects,  which  are  produced  where  spherical  pigment  granules  come 
in  contact  with  the  outer  transparent  layer.  The  pigment  also  has  the 
very  important  function  of  absorbing  light  not  reflected  to  the  eye  as 
metallic  colour.  The  colours  seen  without  a  Microscope  are  mixtures 
of  colours  from  innumemble  small  points. 

Fossil  Plumage.t — C.  R.  Eastman  comments  on  the  many  chances 
against  the  preservation  of  feathers  or  their  impressions.  Yet  we  know 
the  plumage  of  ArcJmoptenjx^  ffesperornis,  and  Palmospiza,  Moreover, 
from  the  Upper  Eocene  limestone  of  Monte  Bolca  in  the  Veronese — a 
marine  horizon — a  few  feathers  have  been  obtained,  and  Eastman  de- 
scribes a  small  fossil  Carinate  feather  recently  acquired  by  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge.  It  is  possible  to  distinguish 
each  separate  barb  and  even  the  barbules. 

Respiratory  Rhythm  in  Chamaeleon.t  —  MM.  Couvreurand  Gautier 
have  analysed  the  respiratory  mechanism  in  Chnmcel^  vulgaris  with 
the  following  result.  The  flank  movements  correspond  to  the  respira- 
tion ;  they  are  slow,  being  one  per  minute  at  20°  C.  There  are  three 
pauses  in  the  respiratory  movement.  After  full  inspiration  there  is  a 
short  pause,  then  a  half  expiration  followed  by  a  long  pause  of  half  a 
minute  or  over,  then  the  end  of  expiration,  between  which  and  the  next 
inspiration  there  is  another  pause.  Raising  the  temperature  effects  a 
shortening  of  the  pauses.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  pauses  are 
effected  by  the  closing  of  the  glottis  or  are  independent  of  it. 

Variations  of  Toad8.§ — L.  Camerano  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
the  variations  in  Bu/o  viridis  Laur.,  B,  mauritankits  Schlegel,  and 
B,  regulark  Reuss.  His  memoir  is  an  illustration  of  elaborate  **  somato- 
metric  "  work. 

New  Apodous  Amphibian  from  India.||  —  A.  Alcock  describes 
Herpele  fuUeri  sp.  n.  from  Cachar,  in  the  province  of  Assam.  Three 
other  species  are  known,  one  of  which  occurs  in  Panama  and  another 
in  West  Africa.  This  raises  a  problem  in  distribution,  and  the  author 
seeks  for  some  light  in  comparing  the  distribution  of  the  Caeciliidae  in 
general  with  that  of  certain  sublittoral  genera  of  hermit-crabs.  The 
facts  suggest  the  hypothesis  of  a  "Tethyan  Sea"  or  chain  of  archi- 

*  Mark  Anniv.  Vol.,  1903.  pp.  263-77  (1  pL). 

t  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxviiL  (1904)  pp.  669-72  (1  fig.). 

;  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Lyon,  1.  (1904)  pp.  159-60. 

§  Mem.  R.  Accad.  Sii.  Torino,  Ut.  (1904)  pp.  183-2S0. 

II  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  xiv.  (1894)  pp.  267-73  (1  pi). 
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pelagoes  that  maj  have  extended,  ander  uniform  conditions,  north  of 
the  Equator,  from  Panama  eastwards,  by  way  of  Africa,  into  Souths 
East  Asia.  Of  this  sea  the  hermit-crabs  in  q[uestion  might  be  supposed 
to  be  part  of  the  residual  littoral  or  sub-littoral  fauna,  while  Iierpel& 
might  be  one  of  the  relics  of  the  land-fauna  of  its  southern  coasts. 

Cranial  Osteology  of  Fishes.*  —  W.  G.  Ridewood  describes  the 
skuD  in  the  families  Mormyridce,  Notopteridss,  and  Hyodontidse.  Ho 
considers  that  these  families,  though  more  closely  related  inter  se  than 
is  any  one  of  them  with  any  other  family  of  Malacopterygian  fishes, 
arc  not  more  intimately  related  with  one  another  than  was  previously 
assumed  to  be  the  case.  As  far  as  cranial  characters  are  concerned, 
tbey  afford  no  basis  for  a  phylogenetic  arrangement.  The  three  families 
must  remain,  as  hitherto,  the  terminals  of  a  radiating  system. 

BdeatoB  and  its  Belatives.t — C.  B.  Eastman  refers  to  the  uncer^ 
tainty  as  to  the  nature  of  Edestus  fossils,  some  authorities  referring 
them  to  the  jaws,  and  others  to  the  external  armature  of  an  Elasmo^ 
branch.  He  has  been  able  to  show  that  the  fused  segments  of  Edestus, 
Campyloprion^  and  Helicoprion  are  veritable  teeth  corresponding  to  the 
smphyual  series  of  CampoduSy  which  are  enormously  enlarged  as  com* 
pared  with  those  of  Cestracion  and  other  recent  sharks ;  and  also  that 
these  four  Carboniferous  and  Permian  genera  together  constitute  a 
remarkable  series,  in  which  the  progress  of  evolution  is  readily  traceable. 
Beginning  with  CampoduSy  he  shows  in  the  species  of  Edestus  and 
Campyloprion  the  progressive  stages  by  whicn  the  typical  orodont 
dentition  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  passed  into  the  excessively 
modified  spirals  of  Helicoprion  before  the  close  of  the  Palseozoic. 

Natural  History  of  Amia  calva.f — Jacob  Reighard  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  habits — especially  the  breeding  habits — of  this  fish. 
The  sexes  differ  in  colour ;  about  three  times  as  many  males  as  females 
come  to  the  spawning  ground  ;  the  nests  are  built,  mostly  at  night,  by 
the  males  ;  each  nest  is  the  property  of  an  individual  male,  who  guards 
and  defends  it. 

Spawning  usually  occurs  at  night ;  sexual  excitation  of  the  female 
i«  produced  by  the  biting  and  rubbing  of  the  male  ;  the  male  may  get 
two  females  to  spawn  in  the  same  nest ;  the  larvae  leave  the  nest  in  a 
swarm  with  the  male  and  appear  to  follow  him  by  scent.  The  larvjo 
are  black  until  they  are  80  to  40  mm.  in  length,  and  a  school  of  black 
larvae  when  separated  from  the  male  begins  to  circle  and  continues  to 
do  BO  as  a  whole  or  in  fragments  until  re-united  with  the  male.  When 
a}M>nt  80  to  40  mm.  long  the  black  larvae  begin  to  show  orange  and 
preen  colours.  The  schools  of  bright-colouBed  larvae  move  more  rapidly 
in  the  water,  do  not  circle  in  search  of  the  male,  and  are  not  closely 
guarded.  Schools  of  larvaj  of  greater  length  than  100  mm.  have  not 
lieen  obeened  ;  the  schools  probably  disperse  when  the  lar^•^B  are  about 
this  size. 

♦  Jotirn.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.)  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  188-217  (4  pla.) 
t  VUtk  AnniT.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  279-89  (1  pl.).j 
X  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  57-109  (1  pi.  and  1  fig.). 
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Hew  CrtBial  Henre  in  SekeUmBS.*  —  HT.  A.  Locr  letoroB  to  a 
nerve  which  he  discovered  in  1899,  and  gives  fresh  details  as  to  its 
hisloiy.  In  arises  in  yonng  embrros  of  Sfyalus  and  other  Sebdiians 
on  the  dcwnd  rammit  of  the  f orebrain  on  each  side  of  the  B^m^)or^ 
in  clofie  connexion  with  elements  of  the  disappearing  neorai  crest  lu 
fibres  are  formed  slightly  before  those  of  the  olfactory  nerve,  and 
proceed  to  the  olfactory  epithelimm  Pinkos  has  observed  a  siimlai 
nerve  in  FretopteruSj  and  Allis  in  Amia.  Even  if  it  be  one  of  Uh 
olfactory  bondks  in  an  nnnsoal  position,  its  separateness  in  origin  and 
differences  from  all  other  olfactory  radkes  wonld  still  justify  t^  tenr 
^new  nerve.^  It  has  been  looked  for  in  vain  in  amphibianfi  am 
Teleosts. 

Histofy  of  the  ^re  of  ABibl7opsis.t  —  Carl  H.  Eigennoann  dk 
cusses  the  whole  story  of  the  eyes  of  tius  blind  fish.  ^  In  Amhlyopsik 
which  carries  its  yonng  in  its  gill  cavity,  we  are  undoubtedly  dealing  witi 
an  animal  in  which  the  eyes  are  useless  in  the  yonng  as  well  as  in  tb 
adnh^  and  in  which  they  became  totally  useless  in  the  young  at  the  sam 
time  that  they  became  totally  useless  in  the  adult,  that  is,  at  the  tim 
when  the  species  took  up  permanent  quarters  in  the  caves.  Do  the  ej^ 
in  this  case  repeat  the  phylogenic  hfetory  of  the  eye,  or  have  the  ejt 
in  the  embryo  degenerated  in  proportion  to  their  degeneration  in  tli 
adult  ?  The  question  is  whether  a  perfect  or  better  eye  is  |RT)duced  \ 
be  finally  metamorphosed  into  the  condition  found  in  the  adult,  < 
whether  the  development  of  the  eye  is  direct.** 

Eigenmann^s  results  show  that  the  foundations  of  the  eye  a^ 
normally  laid  in  the  embryo,  but  that  the  superstructure,  instead  of  coi 
tinning  the  plan  with  new  material,  completes  it  out  of  the  materi 
provided  for  the  foundatioi^  and  that,  in  fact,  not  even  all  of  this  (leu 
material  enters  into  the  structure  of  the  adult  eye.  **  The  developmei 
of  the  foundations  of  the  eye  are  phylogenic,  the  stages  beyond  il 
foundations  are  direct.** 

Segmental  Veins  in  Amphiozus.^ — Boris  Zamik  refers  to  Bur 
hard t*s  discovery  (r.)ouj  of  the  ductus  Cuvieri  in  the  lancelet,  and  poin 
out  that  behind  this  there  are  several  variable  vessels,  which  display 
metimieric  arrangement.  These  are  transverse  segmental  veins,  and  ll 
ductus  Cuvieri  may  be  regarded  as  a  specialisation  of  one  of  these.  Th 
are  verv  variable,  and  must  be  reo:arded  us  rudimentarv  structures, 
this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  Amphioxus  is  intermediate  between  t 
Crauiota  and  the  AjinelitLs.  The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  grenei 
circulatory  svstem  of  die  lancelet. 


on  Ciliary  Movements.^— L.  Launoy  finds  that  t 
local  application  of  a  solution  of  chlorhydrate  of  amylein  has  a  toi 
action  upon  the  vibratile  cilia  of  the  pharyngeal  membrane  of  the  frx 
It  is,  however,  temporary,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  adynamic  state. 

•  Mark  AnniY.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  39-55  (2  pis.). 

+  rom.  oit,  pp.  167-204  (4  pU.). 

:  At.at.  Anzeig.,  xxiv.  (liHH)  pp.  60d-30  (1  pi.  nod  7  figa) 

^  vJomptes  Bauduis  oxxxix.  (liMH;  pp.  16*i-^. 
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Adipogenie  Fonction  in  Vertebrates  and  in  Cmstaoea.*  ~  C. 
Beflandre  finds  diat  in  Astacm  there  is  abundance  of  adipo-hepatic 
reserves  in  March,  April  and  May,  it  is  lessened  bj  October  and 
November,  and  absent  irom  December  to  February.  There  are  seasonal 
variations  also  in  crabs.  In  Amphioxus  the  hepatic  function  of  the 
taecum  is  indicated  by  the  green  coloration  of  its  walls  and  the  presence 
^  fine  fatty  granules  in  me  cells.  In  fishes  the  function  is  greatly 
developed,  but  is  seasonal.  In  the  carp  fatty  reserves  are  stored  in- 
t^easinglj  from  February  to  April ;  from  this  time  they  decrease,  and  are 
exhausted  in  December.  In  reptiles  there  is  but  slight  development 
of  diis  function.  In  land  birds  it  is  not  usual,  save  in  cases  of  over- 
feeding and  at  the  breeding  season.  Aquatic  birds  are  always  rich  in 
fatty  material. 

Microscopic  Fresh-water  Animals  from  Asia  Minor.f — Eugen  von 
Daday  gives  an  annotated  b'st  of  forty-three  small  fresh-water  animals 
from  .^da  Minor,  including  Mastigocerca  heterostyla  sp.  n.,  Pedalion 
miruMj  Onychocamptus  Jieteropus  g.  et  sp.  n.,  and  Limnicythera  dubiosa 
sp.  n.    Seven  forms  in  his  list  are  known  only  from  Asia  Minor. 

Fresh-water  Micro-fauna  of  Tarkestan.^ — E.  v.  Daday  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  the  Protozoa,  Coelentera,  Nematohelminthes,  Rotifera, 
Entomoetraca,  etc.,  of  this  region.  Cosmopolitan  forms,  he  finds,  occur 
in  greatest  numbers,  though  many  of  these  have  not  yet  been  observed 
in  other  Asiatic  r^ions.  It  may  reasonably  be  maintained  that  the 
mkro-faona  of  Turkestan  is  a  duplicate  of  the  European. 

Tunicata. 

Hew  Type  of  Ascidian.§  — W.  E.  Bitter  discusses  the  structure  of 
Eerdm^nia  claviformis  g.  et  sp.  n.,  from  the  coast  of  California — ^a 
unique  type  requiring  a  family  for  itself  (Herdmaniidae).  The  colony  is 
composed  of  crowded  but  entirely  free  zooids,  arising  by  budding  from 
short,  miHjh-branched,  closely  interwoven  stolons.  The  body  of  the 
zooid  is  large,  long  and  narrow,  consisting  of  three  regions — thoracic, 
d^estive,  and  cardiogenital.  There  is  a  peculiar  grouping  of  the  nu- 
merous l»Bnchial  tentacles.  The  oviduct  serves  as  a  uterus,  in  which  the 
embrros  go  through  their  development  to  nearly  the  period  of  meta- 
morphosis. Quite  unique  is  the  presence  of  two  epicardiac  tubes,  separate 
throughout  their  length.  The  new  type  seems  to  be  a  divergent  offshoot 
from  Uie  Polyclinid  branch. 

Ativation  of  Botrylloides  gascoi.|| — Frank  W.  Bancroft  studied 
si  Naples  the  hitherto  unobserved  partial  dying-down  of  the  compound 
Ascidian  Botrylloides  gascoi.  In  a  colony  kept  in  an  aauarium  a  yellow 
lobe  containing  no  zooids  was  developed ;  later  on  all  the  zooids  de- 
.geneiated,  and  finally  dl  the  colony,  except  the  yellow  lobe,  died.    The 

*  Joorn.  de  rAnat.  et  Phys.,  xl.  (1904)  pp.  305-36. 

^  Sa  Akad.  Wi8i.  Wien,  oxii  (1908)  pp.  139-67  (2  pis). 

;  ZooL  Jahrb.,  six.  (1904)  pp.  469-553  (4  pis.). 
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ampallffi  kept  up  a  circulation  in  the  isolated  lobe  for  about  two  weeks^ 
after  which  buds  re-appeared  in  it.  An  examination  of  half  the  colony 
showed  that  there  were  small  isolated  buds,  probably  produced  hj  the 
zooids  which  had  degenerated,  scattered  all  tnrongh  tne  colony.  The 
colony  gradxlally  recovered  its  former  condition,  except  that  it  always, 
retained  its  yellow  colour,  which  is  characteristic  of  Botrylloidea  ItUeunt 
von  Drasche.  Therefore  this  species  is  a  seasonal  variation  of  B.  gctscou 
During  rejuvenescence  the  colony  differed  from  the  normal  colony  in 
various  ways,  which  are  particularly  described.  The  cause  of  thes& 
deviations  from  the  normal  seems  to  be  the  inadequacy  of  the  food 
supplv.  This  case  of  sestivation  is  in  general  similar  to  the  hibernation 
described  in  various  Ascidians. 

INVB&TEBBATA. 

Mollusca. 

Scientific  Value  of  Conchology.* — 0.  Bocttger  supports  the  claims 
of  the  study  of  molluscan  shells.  He  speaks  of  the  problem  of  their 
coloration,  suggesting  that  the  pigmentation  (often  hidden  more  or  less 
completely  from  sight)  is  an  organised  way  of  dealing  with  guanin-like 
waste-products.  He  refers  to  the  modifications  of  shell-form  in  different 
localities  and  conditions,  to  the  varied  protective  values  of  the  shell,  to 
phenomena  of  variation  and  convergence,  and  so  on.  The  study  of 
shells  is  rich  in  data  of  biological  interest. 

y,  GastropodA.7 

Spermatozoon  of  Helix  pomatia.t  —  A.  Bolles  Lee  has  made  a 
detailed  study  of  this  spermatozoon.  The  head  consists  of  two  portions, 
an  exosome  and  an  endosome,  the  former  partially  enveloping  tne  latter, 
and  containing  all  the  nuclein.  The  tail  or  body  consists  of  an  axi» 
cylinder  and  a  tubular  membrane,  the  exolemma  surrounding  it.  Platner's 
spiral  fibre  is  an  illusion. 

The  axis  cylinder  consists  of  two  fibres  wound  together  and  im- 
bedded in  a  granular  substance,  the  whole  being  enveloped  in  a  structure- 
less membrane,  the  endolemma.  The  exolemma  is  not  cytoplasmic,  it  is 
a  delicate  membrane  provided  internally  with  a  spiral  thickening. 

The  neck  is  an  articulation,  adapted  to  allow  the  ready  separation  of 
the  head.  Neither  in  the  neck  nor  elsewhere  is  there  any  centrosome.  and 
there  is  no  distinct  Mittelstiick  or  "  segment  moyen,"  such  as  is  seen  in 
Urodela. 

Notes  on  the  Pleurotomid8B.t — Thomas  L.  Casey  discusses  this  large 
family,  basing  his  study  on  a  review  of  over  600  species,  living  and 
fossil.  He  discusses  the  vexed  question  of  genera,  and  compromises 
by  dividing  the  family  into  eight  more  or  less  definitely  limited  and 
definable  "  tribal  groups,"  and  regarding  most  of  the  subdivisions  under 
these  tribal  headings  as  true  genera  until  their  values  can  be  determined 
more  accurately. 

♦  Ber.  Senckenberg.  Nat.  Gos.,  1903,  pp.  177-86. 

t  La  Cellule,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  79-117  (1  pi.). 

X  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  xiv.  (1904)  pp.  123-70. 
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Spire  Variation  in  Pyramidula  altemata.* — F.  C.  Baker  has  tried 
to  ascertain  the  amoant  of  variation  in  the  spire  of  tliis  species  from 
ie?eral  localities.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  in  the  carves 
snbfflitted  is  their  tendency  to  assume  a  multimodal  form,  which  is 
bdicative  of  great  variability.  The  Western  specimens  have  a  higher 
ibell,  on  the  average,  than  the  Eastern  forms,  and  a  much  larger  amount 
of  variation  in  spire  elevation. 

Tidal  Synchronism  of  Littoral  Animals.f  —  G.  Bohn  gives  the 
remits  of  observations  on  Littmna  and  other  shore  animals.  The  peri- 
winkle has  two  ways  of  orientating  itself,  one  corresponding  to  the 
period  of  maximnm  wetness,  and  the  other  to  maximum  dnmess.  This 
tnay  be  seen  on  otiier  shore  animals,  and  the  duration  and  extent  vary 
•ooording  to  the  habitat,  whether  supra-littoral  zone  (e.g.  L,  rudis)  or 
lower  down.  The  habit  isjpersisted  in,  even  in  aquaria,  where  a  shadow 
may  produce  the  effect.  Tne  animal  t^es  its  bearings  in  relation  to  a 
certain  direction,  which  the  author  terms  the  line  of  luminous  force. 
Id  other  words,  it  is  due  to  a  light  effect  on  more  or  less  hydrated 
protoplasm. 

Meet  of  Temperature  on  Growth  in  Physa  taslei.^ — ^M.  H.  Bajat 
finds  that  in  a  brook  at  Saint-Glair  near  Lyon,  there  is  a  difference  of 
5^  G.  between  the  temperatures  at  its  source  and  at  its  junction  with 
the  Rhone.  In  it  Phym  taslei  is  abundant ;  in  the  region  of  the  lower 
temperature  they  are  larger  both  in  length  and  diameter,  and  in  the 
Rhone  itself,  they  are  two-thirds  larger  msm  those  at  the  source  of  the 
trook. 

Variations  in  Pect6n.§ — G.  B.  Davenport  makes  a  comparison  of 
Pectens  from  the  east  and  ike  west  coasts  of  the  United  States.  He 
procored  a  large  collection  of  Pectens  from  Dunedin,  on  the  Gulf  Goast, 
15  miles  west  of  Tampa,  Florida  {Fecten  gibbus  var.  dislocatus)  ;  and 
he  obtained  another  collection  from  San  Diego,  Galifornia  (Pecteii 
pmtrieogus).  The  Tampa  and  San  Diego  Pectens  appear  to  be  closely 
related,  and  environmental  factors  being  the  same,  the  variability 
ihoold  be  the  same.  Any  considerable  difference  of  variability  is 
probably  due  to  a  difference  in  the  action  of  the  environment.  It  turns 
oat  that  in  all  proportions  measured,  the  San  Diego  Pectens  show 
themselves  from  bO  p.c.  to  100  p.c.  more  variable  than  those  of  Tampa. 
The  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that  the  greater  variability  of  the  individuals 
from  San  Di^o  is  due  to  the  more  varied  present  environment,  which 
tends  to  make  some  shells  deviate  in  one  way  and  others  in  another, 
and  to  the  past  rapid  changes  in  the  physiographical  conditions  which 
hare  favoured  the  more  responsive,  adjustable  individuals,  and  so  have 
given  rise  to  a  race  of  which  the  individuals  are  easily  modified  by  the 
■diverse  environments  offered.    The  geographic  history  has  given  Sau 

♦  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxvlii.  (1904)  pp.  661-8  (4  flpB.). 
t  Comptes  Bendus,  ozsxii.  (1904)  pp.  646-8. 
t  Ann.  8oc.  Linn,  Lyon,  1.  (1904)  pp.  131-a 
S  Mark  Anniv.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  121-36  (1  pi.;. 
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Diego  a  plastic  race ;  the  diversity  of  the  present  environments  of  3axb 
Diego  has  determined  the  excessive  variability  of  that  race. 

Bye  of  Peoten  irradians.* — Ida  H.  Hyde  finds  that  the  nerve  dis- 
tribution in  this  eye  has  been  in  several  respects  misunderstood.  The 
rods  have  been  inadequately  described ;  the  "  retinophorae  "  are  not  the- 
visual  sensory  cells  whose  peripheral  fibres  form  the  basal  optic  nerve, 
but  are  the  supporting  cells  of  the  median  layer  of  the  retina ;  t^& 
inner  ganglionic  cells  do  not  connect  with  the  side  branch  of  the  optia 
nerve,  but  are  the  nerve-cells  of  the  bipolar  nerve  elements ;  the  outer 
giinglionic  cells  form  a  single  layer,  whose  inner  fibres  are  disposed  in 
a  special  reticular  structure  in  the  retina,  and  whose  outer  fibres  make 
direct  connection  with  the  side  branch  of  the  optic  nerve ;  the  existence 
of  the  large  marginal  ganglionic  cells  and  their  relations  to  the  bipolar 
and  optic  nerve  were  not  known  to  other  investigators  of  the  eye  of 
Pecten ;  the  visual  apparatus  of  the  retina  is  composed  of  afferent  and 
efferent  neurons,  and  the  rods  are  true  peripheral  visual  neurons. 

Arthropoda. 
a.  Ixiseota. 

Phototropism  of  Vanessa  antiopa.f  —  G.  H.  Parker  has  made  an 
interesting  study  of  the  behaviour  of  the  mourning-cloak  butterfly  in 
relation  to  light.  In  bright  sunlight  the  insect  comes  to  rest  with  the 
head  away  from  the  source  of  light,  when  the  surface  on  which  it 
settles  is  not  perpendicular  or  very  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Otherwise,  it  settles  without  reference  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  rays.  This  negative  phototropism  is  seen  only  in  intense 
sunUght  and  after  the  butterfly  has  been  on  the  wing,  i.e.  after  a 
certain  state  of  metabolism  has  been  established  ;  for  F.  antiopa  creeps, 
and  flies  toward  a  source  of  light,  that  is,  it  is  positively  phototropic  m 
its  locomotor  responses.  Both  negative  and  positive  phototropism  in 
this  species  is  independent  of  the  "heat-rays"  of  sunlignt. 

The  position  assumed  in  negative  phototropism  exposes  the  colour 
patterns  of  the  wings  to  fullest  illumination,  and  probably  has  to  do 
\nth  bringing  the  sexes  together  during  the  breeding  season. 

When  both  eyes  are  painted  black  all  phototropic  responses  cease 
and  the  insect  flies  upward.  Butterflies  with  normal  eyes,  liberated  iui 
u  perfectly  dark  room,  come  to  rest  near  the  ceiling.  This  upward 
flight  in  both  cases  is  due  to  negative  geotropism,  not  to  phototropic 
activity. 

The  butterfly  remains  in  flight  near  the  ground  because  it  reactA^ 
positively  to  large  patches  of  bright  sunlight  rather  than  to  small  ones, 
even  though  the  latter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  may  be  much  more 
intense.    Its  i*etreat  at  night  and  emergence  in  the  morning  are  mainly 
due  to  temperature  changes. 

Influence  of  Low  Temperatures  on  PupsB.J— E.  Krodel  subjected 
pupae  of  Lycmna  carydon  and  L,  damon  to  extreme  cold  (—14''  E.). 

*  Mark  Anniv.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  471-82  (1  pi.). 

*  Tom.  cit..  p)>.  453-69  (1  pi). 

t  All?:.  Zeitschr.  Entom.,  ix.  (1904)  pp.  49-55,  103-10.  134-7  (21  figs.).     See^ 
Zool.  Zentralbl.,  xi.  (1904)  pp.  493-4. 
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Papse  were  taken  5  to  6  honrs  after  pupation,  and  subjected  three 
times  a  day  for  six  consecutive  days  to  half -hour  periods  of  cold.  The 
results  were  aberrations  exactly  like  the  natural  aberrations,  e.g.  in  the 
occasional  absence  of  the  eye-marking  on  the  under  sides  of  the  wings. 
The  upper  surfaces  were  not  a£fected. 

Pigment  of  Silk  of  AntheroBa  yana-mai.* — J.  Yillard  states  that 
the  green  colour  of  the  silk  of  this  insect  is  not  chlorophyll  as  had 
been  alleged.  In  common  with  the  latter,  its  spectrum  has  a  band  of 
abeorption  in  the  red,  which,  however,  is  given  by  a  blue  element  which 
can  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol. 

Metamorphosis  of  Insect  LarvsB.f  —  J.  Dewitz  reports  on  many 
new  experiments  which  be  has  made  confirmatory  of  his  thesis,  that  in 
the  colour-changes  and  form-changes  associated  with  metamorphosis  an 
cnsyme  in  the  vascular  fluids  plays  a  very  important  role. 

Begeneration  of  the  Anterior  End  of  the  Body  in  Pups  of 
Lepidoptera.^ — Jan  Hirschler  has  made  some  remarkable  experimenta 
with  pupee  of  Thais  poIf/xe?ia,  Bomhyz  lanestris^  Satumia  pavonia^  and 
Samia  prometh^a.  He  removed  the  head,  neck,  and  the  most  anterior 
pirt  of  the  thorax.  Much  of  the  content  of  the  pupa  flowed  out,  and 
this  was  covered  with  melted  paraffin,  so  that  the  wound  was  closed  to 
the  outer  world. 

The  wound  closed  itself  from  within  bv  an  accumulation  of  finely 
granular  debris  of  fatty,  muscular,  and  other  elements.  A  second  pro- 
tection, a  special  scar-tissue,  was  thereafter  formed,  mainly  from  the 
epithebal  layer  of  the  tracheae.  Thirdly,  the  hypodermis  grew  round 
to  the  centre  of  the  wound. 

Thereafter  the  hypodermis  formed  by  an  evagination,  a  sensory 
organ  in  the  form  of  a  papilla  or  club,  or  fork  or  rosette. 

The  gut  and  the  glands  remained  blind  ;  no  stomodeeum  was  formed, 
nor  any  brain.  The  first  of  the  remaining  ganglia  sent  branches  into 
the  new  structure.  There  was  abundant  regeneration  of  muscle. 
Noteworthy,  throughout,  was  the  almost  complete  absence  of  mitotic 
division. 

Two  New  Cave-Beetles.§ — J.  Muller  describes  AphoUuomis  pubes^ 
rms  and  A,  laxi,  two  new  species  from  Dalmatian  caves.  They  stand 
somewhat  apart  from  the  previously  reported  A,  nudus  described  by 
Apfelbeck,  and  the  author  thinks  they  require  a  sub-genus,  which  he 
cails  Haplotropidius. 

Antennary  Sense-Organs  of  Tryxalis  nasuta.||— Ernst  Kohler  finds 
that  the  large  broad  antennae  of  this  Orthopteron  have  very  numerous 
sensory  structures,  etc.  There  are  sensory  cones  lying  in  pits  (Schenck's 
smsiJla  c(flotonica\  and  short  hairs  projecting  on  the  surface  (Schenck's 
BfnsiUa  imsiconka^.  There  are  also  long  pointed  setae  whose  sensory 
character  was  not  demonstrated.  The  peculiar  broadening  of  the 
untennae  affords  room  for  the  many  hundreds  of  sensory  structures,  and 
the  male  has  far  more  than  the  female. 

•  Ck>oiptes  Bendus,  cxxxix.  (11)04)  pp.  165-(). 

f  Zool.  Aozeij?.,  xxviii  (1904)  pp.  166-82. 

t  Auat.  Anzeijr.,  xxr.  (1904)  pp  417-35  (5  figs.). 

§  SB.  Akad.  wias.  Wien,  cxii.  (1903)  pp.  77-90  (I  pi.  and  4  figs.). 

I  Zool  Anzeig.,  xxviii.(l904)  pp.  188-92(4  fiKs). 
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Herve-Oells  of  Cookroaok.* — Rolfe  Floyd  has  used  various  methods 
in  studying  the  nerve-oells  in  the  thoracic  ganglia  of  Periplansta  oriw- 
talis^  and  finds  that  they  possess  no  evident  cell-walls,  that  their  nuclei, 
though  exhibiting  a  reticulum,  with  enlarged  nodal  points  and  irregular 
amorphous  deposits,  after  most  fixing  reagents,  are  homogeneous  in 
appearance  in  the  fresh  condition,  and  after  fixation  in  formalin  vapour. 
They  contain  nudeoli  and  an  entire  nuclear  membrane  ;  the  cytoplasm 
contains  a  fine  anastomosing  reticulum,  whose  interstices  show  no 
structure  or  staining  affinities  in  the  fresh  condition.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  more  substances,  presumably  existing  in  the  cytolymph  in 
the  normal  living  cell,  that  may  change  in  character  and  form  deposits 
upon  the  cyto-reticulum  under  the  influence  of  fixing  reagents,  post- 
mortem clumges,  arsenical  poisoning,  etc  The  deposit,  or  rather  the 
material  from  which  it  is  derived,  is  reduced  by  prolonged  nervous 
activity  ;  it  in  some  way  represents  the  potential  energy  of  the  cell ;  it 
seems  to  correspond  wiui  the  chromophilic  substance  of  the  nerve-oells 
of  higher  animtus. 

Australian  Thyaanoptera.f — ^W.  W.  Froggatt  explains  that  the  three 
species  of  Idolothrips  described  by  Halliday,  viz.  /.  spectrum,  I,  marginata^ 
and  /.  lacertina,  are  the  two  sexes,  and  a  smaller  and  more  variable  form 
of  the  male,  all  of  the  same  species.  The  characters  of  egg,  larva 
(several  stages),  pupa  and  imago  are  given,  together  with  notes  on  habits 
of  this  form,  7.  spectrum. 

Entomological  Notes.} — IS.  Gholodkovsky  gives  an  account  of  the 
histology  of  the  yellow  spots  and  the  knob-shaped  hairs  of  the  cater- 
pillar of  Acronycta  alni.  Each  hair  is  connected  with  two  cells,  one  of 
which,  the  trichogen,  is  plainly  glandular  in  character.  Notes  are  also 
given  on  the  dark  blue  neck-stripes  of  the  caterpillar  of  Octdropacha 
pini,  and  on  the  wax-making  glands  of  Chermss, 

Stridulation  in  Sanatra  fu8ca.§  —  J.  B.  De  La  Torre  Bueno  has 
repeatedly  observed  that  this  member  of  the  Hemiptera  CTyptocerata  pro* 
duces  a  chirping  noise  v.hen  taken  out  of  the  water.  This  is  due  to  the 
movement  of  the  anterior  coxae  in  the  deep  and  elongated  joint-surfaces 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  prothorax. 

Classification  of  Hexapoda.||  —  A.  Handlirsch  proposes  a  new 
classification  of  the  Insecta,  claiming  that  the  groups  proposed  are  not 
artificial  and  arbitrary,  based  on  external  similarity,  but  phylogenetic 
concepts.  Thus  his  sub-classes  are  not  co-extensive  with  the  old  Orders, 
The  following  are  his  Classes  : — 

I.  CoUembola  (Lubbock),  2  Orders. 
II.  Campodeoidea  (=  Archinsecta  Haeckel),  2  Orders. 
III.  Thysanura  (Ijatr.),  2  Orders. 
IV.  Pterygogenea  (Brauer),  11  Sub-classes,  embracing  28  Orders. 

•  Mark  Anniv.  Vol.,  19U3,  pp.  339-6S  (4  pis.). 

*  Proc.  Liun.  Soc.  New  South  Wales  (1904)  pp.  54-7  (1  pi.). 
:  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xix.  (1904)  pp.  554-60  (1  pi). 

-ij  Canad.  Entomol,  xxxv.  (1903)  pp.  235-7.    See  Zool.  Zentnilbl.  xi.  (1904)  p.  592. 
Jl  Zool.  Anxeig.,  xxvii.  (1904)  pp.  733-59. 
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Apparatus  of  Triehoptera.*  —  H.  Stitz  supplements  the 
worik  of  Zander  on  the  male  genital  oi^ns  of  Trichoptera  in  a  few 
pointed  and  reviews  the  conditions  in  the  female  of  Limnophilus  bipunc- 
tatus^  Phrt/ffonea  striata^  and  Molanna  angustata.  From  these  he  con- 
cludes that  all  the  parts  of  the  female  genital  apparatus  of  the  Micro- 
lepuloptera  are  found  in  the  Trichoptera,  but  in  other  positions  and 
variouslj  modified.  The  Trichoptera  in  the  structure  of  these  organs 
approadi  Uie  Neuropteia. 

Studiaa  on  Lioe.t — Giinther  Enderlein  gives  a  description  of  the 
external  stanctore  of  lice.  He  shows  that  the  Anoplura  must  remain  as 
one  of  the  five  sub-orders  of  Bhjnchota.  Four  families  are  recognised 
— Pedicnlida^  Hsematopinidte,  Echinophthiriidae,  and  Haematomyzidss. 
An  analytic  key  to  the  families,  sub-families,  and  genera  is  su])pli^,and 
four  new  genera  are  described.  Finally,  the  author  has  some  remarks  to 
make  cm  the  systematic  arrangenent  of  the  orders  of  Insecta. 

Dermatobia  hominis.^ — H.  B.  Ward  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
structure,  development,  and .  distribution  of  the  larva  of  this  oestrid 
or  bot-fly,  which  sometimes  occurs  as  a  parasite  in  man.  It  occurs 
commonly  in  the  skin  of  cattle,  pigs,  and  aogs,  less  frequently  in  man, 
rarely  in  tiie  mule.  It  is  also  recorded  from  agouti,  jaguar,  various 
monkeys,  the  toucan,  and  an  ant-thrush.  In  some  regions  it  is  a 
veritable  plague  to  cattle.  Its  presence  in  man  is  accompanied  with 
excmciating  pains,  especially  at  times  when  the  larva  is  movmg.  In  no 
OMe  on  record  has  the  adult  been  developed  from  any  larva  taken  from 
hmnan  flesh.  It  occurs  in  BrazU,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Costa  Bica, 
iqqmaching  close  to  the  borders  of  the  United  States. 

8.  AraohnidA. 

Structure  and  Classification  of  Araclmida.§  —  E.  Bay  Lankester 
gives  a  reprint  of  his  article  on  the  Arachnida  from  the  tenth  edition 
^  the  *  Encyclopsedia  Britannica.* 

Tick  Pever  in  nganda.|| — P.  H.  Boss  and  A.  D.  Milne  give  some 
notes  on  fever  cases  due  to  tick-bite,  which  seems  to  transfer  a  spirillum 
to  the  blood.  The  tick  has  been  identified  by  F.  V.  Theolwild  as 
OmUhodorus  savignyi  (Audouin)  var.  ccua  Neumann,  supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  as  Argas  moubata  (Murray).  Their  habitat  is  in 
the  old  and  dirty  thatch  of  native  huts,  in  cracks  of  mud  walls  and 
floors,  in  which  they  hide  during  the  day,  coming  out  to  feed  at  night. 

Oribatid  Hitea  from  the  Neighbourhood  of  Cambridge.lf  — 
C.  Warbnrton  and  N.  D.  F.  Pearce  give  a  list  and  note  that  in  four 
winter  months  specimens  of  forty-seven  out  of  the  hundred  known 
British  species  were  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cambridge,  and 
that  every  one  of  the  fifteen  British  genera  is  locally  represented. 

•  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  277-314  (3  pie.), 
t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxviiL  (1904)  pp.  121-47  (15  figs.). 
:  Mark  AnoiT.  Vol,  1903,  pp.  483-513  (2  pU  ). 
$  Qoart  Joara.  Mior.  Soi.,  xlviii.  (1904)  pp.  165-269. 
II  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.  (1904)  pp.  1453-4. 
t  Ppoc.  Cambridge  PhU.  Soc.,  xu.  (1904)  pp.  427-9, 
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ff.  Crastaoea. 

Spermatozoa  of  Crayfish.* — E.  A.  Andrews  gives  a  clear  and  ad- 
mirably illustrated  account  of  the  remarkable  spermatx)zoa  of  Gambartts 
affinis.  He  describes  the  well-known  "  vesicle  "  which  takes  up  about 
one  half  of  the  bulk  of  the  sperm.  It  is  set  in  the  body  of  the  sperm 
somewhat  as  a  very  small  inverted  cup  might  be  held  in  the  hollow  of 
one's  closed  hand.  This  vesicle  is  evidently  a  new  formation  that  comes 
to  lie  in  the  cup-shaped  nucleus.  It  is  inferred  that  the  nucleus  becomes 
like  a  hollowed  hand  holding  the  vesicle  like  an  inverted  bowl  on  the 
palm,  and  enveloping  all  but  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  bv  long,  spirally 
coiled  prolongations  of  the  palm,  the  4  to  7  "  arms  "  of  the  sperm. 

Study  of  the  spiral  uncoiling  of  the  "  arms  "  shows  that  there  are 
at  least  two  kinds  of  sperm  among  spermatozoa  from  the  same  male. 
Some  show  the  arms  unwinding  from  right  to  left  and  others  from  left 
to  right.  The  author  has  some  remarks  on  the  spermatozoa  of  Astacus, 
He  notes  finally  that  the  form  of  the  sperm  at  any  stage  seems 
dependent  upon  osmotic  pressure. 

Phag^C3rtic  Cells  in  Amphipods.t — L.  Bruntz  finds  that  in  &am- 
marus  pulsx  and  Talitrus  locusta  there  are  three  kinds  of  phagocytes, 
viz.  pericardial  nephrocytes,  cells  of  the  hepatic  artery  capillary  net, 
and  young  blood-cells  which  are  mechanically  arrested  in  the  adipoee 
tissue.  These  last  are  the  "  little  cells  "  of  the  fatty  tissue  describea  by 
Kowalevsky. 

Distribution  of  Niphargos.^ —  W.  F.  de  Vismes  Kane  reports  the 
occurrence  of  the  blind  Niplwrgus  kochianus  Bate  in  the  open  waters 
of  Lough  Mask.  It  may  have  come  from  subterranean  channels  and 
reservoirs  which  communicate  with  the  lough.  The  author  also  reports 
the  occurrence  of  N.  subterramus  Leach  from  five  out  of  eight  wells 
examined  in  the  vicinity  of  Lynsted  in  Kent. 

Development  of  Sacculina.§ — P.  Abric  gives  some  interesting  facta 
regarding  the  early  development  of  this  form.  The  division  of  the 
vitellus  is  total  at  first,  and  the  ^g%  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
second  plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  first,  and  up  to  stage  six  the 
segmentation  is  symmetrical.  After  this,  however,  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  cases  there  are  irregularities  of  segmentation,  dependent  on 
two  causes  :  (1)  cells  which  in  a  normal  case  arise  in  pairs  of  the  same 
age  do  not  arise  at  the  same  time,  so  that  an  uneven  number  results ; 
(2)  precocious  division  of  cells  may  occur  before  the  preceding  pair 
have  reached  equilibrium,  thus  establishing  irregular  equilibrium.  It  is 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  indetermination  of  blastomeres,  since 
whatever  the  mode  of  segmentation,  all  the  eggs  give  rise  to  nauplii. 

Fresh-  and  Brackish-water  Crustacea  of  East  Norfolk.||— Robert 
<Tumey  gives  an  annotated  list  of  the  Crustaceans,  except  Ostracods^  of 
the  Broads  district    He  has,  inter  alia,  notes  on  the  seasonal  distri- 

•  Aiiat  Anieig.,  xxt.  (1904)  pp.  456-63  (7  figs.). 

t  Comptes  Rendiu,  rxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  368-70. 

t  Ann.  Nat  Hist,  xiv.  (1904)  pp.  274-83(1  pi.). 

§  Comptes  Reodus,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  430-2. 

I  Trans.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Nat  See.,  vii.  (1904)  pp.  637-60. 
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botion  of  Cladooeia.  The  species  increase  rapidly  in  number  from 
Febnury  onwards,  and  reach  a  maximum  in  September.  The  number 
18  maintained  in  October,  which  is  the  time  of  the  maximum  sexual 
activity,  but  suddenly  decreases  thereafter. 

Beactions  of  Daphnia  pulex  to  Light  and  Heat.* — R.  M.  Yerkes 
finds  that  this  water-flea  is  strongly  positively  phototactic  to  all  inten- 
aties  from  0  to  100  candle-power.  There  is  no  evidence  of  preference 
for  a  certain  intensity.  The  heat  accompanying  the  light  from  a 
16  candle-power  incandescent  lamp  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence 
upon  the  direction  or  rate  of  movement. 

Heat  in  the  absence  of  light  has  a  directive  influence  upon  the 
movements ;  the  animal  is  negatively  thermotactic  at  a  temperature  of 
about  28°  C.  In  a  trough  containing  water  of  28°  C.  at  one  end  and 
25°  at  the  other,  the  animals  migrated  towards  the  region  of  lowest 
temperature.  The  fact  that  in  the  case  of  Daphnia  phototactic  reactions 
cannot  be  changed  from  positive  to  negative  or  the  reverse  by  changes 
m  temperature,  indicates  that  light  does  not  act  upon  the  organism  in 
the  same  way  as  heat  does. 

Unpaired  Eye  and  Frontal  Organ  of  Branchiopods.f  —  N.  von 
Zograf  takes  a  comparative  survey  of  the  structure  and  development  ol 
Awe  organs  in  various  Branchiopods.  The  median  eye,  especially  in 
its  central  vesicle,  is  a  very  ancient  structure  with  great  uniformity  of 
development.  The  frontal  organs  are  primitive  retrogressive  structures, 
which  probably  formed  originally  a  peripheral  sensory  apparatus.  The 
**  Nackenorg^n  "  has  no  phylogenetic  significance  :  it  is  a  typical  gland, 
probably  assisting  adhesion.  Zograf  concludes  that  the  median  eye  and 
the  frontal  organs  were  possessed  by  the  Prot- Arthropods,  and  thence 
transferred  to  Crustacea  and  Gigantostraca. 

New  Pycnogonid  from  the  South  Polar  Regions.} — T.  Y.  Hodgson 
describes  PerUanymphon  antarcticum  g.  et  sp.  n.,  secured  by  the  '  Dis- 
covery '  during  her  stay  in  winter-quarters  in  McMurdo  Bay.  It  seems 
to  be  f^ly  common.  The  only  feature  of  importance  which  separates 
it  from  the  genus  Nymphon  is  the  presence  of  a  fifth  pair  of  legs,  a 
duuacter  which  separates  it  from  all  Pycnogonids  hitherto  known.  It 
is  noted  that  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition  obtained  several  speci- 
mens of  a  ten-legged  Pycnogonid  from  the  Weddell  Sea,  which  may 
prove  to  be  identical  with  this  species. 

Annulata. 

Tube-formation  in  Annelids.f — H.  R.  Linville,  in  an  interesting 
paper,  gives  an  account  of  the  habits  of  Amphitrite  orn^Ua  and  Diopatra 
<mrea^  with  es{)ecial  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  tubes.  The  con- 
sideration of  minute  adaptations  of  structure  to  function  is  the  point  of 
the  paper. 

•  Kmrk  AnniT.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  359-77. 

t  Dm  QDpaare  Atige,  die  lS!ontal  organe  tind  das  Naokenorgan  einiger  Bran* 
«hiq>oden.  4to.  Berlin  (1904)  44  pp.,  8  pis.  and  3  figs.  See  Zool.  ZentralbL,  xi. 
<1904)  pp.  729-84.  %  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xiv.  (1904)  pp.  458-62  (1  pi.). 

§  Ifark  AnniT.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  225-85. 
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Frefih-water  Nereids.* — H.  P.  Johnston  gives  an  account  of  three 
nndescribed  species  of  fresh-water  Polychaets,  aU  beloneins  to  the  famUj 
Nereidae.  All  tfiree  species  live  in  perfectly  fresh  (orinkable)  water — 
N^eis  lemnkola  sp.  n.,  from  Lake  Merced  (invaded  by  salt  water  in  late 
Quaternary  times,  but  now  part  of  the  water  system  by  which  San 
Francisco  is  supplied)  ;  LycMtis  hawaUensis  sp.  n.,  from  a  spring  near 
Honolulu  ;  and  Lycastoides  aJticola  g.  et.  sp.  n.,  from  the  Sierra  Lagnna^ 
Lower  California,  an  elevated  habitat. 

The  possibility  of  a  marine  animal  establishing  itself  in  fresh-water 
is  detennined  by  four  essential  factors,  two  of  which  are  intrinsic  and  two 
extrinsic : — 

1.  The  possession  of  euryhalinUm,  i.e.,  the  power  of  enduring  con* 
siderable  alterations  in  the  salinity  and  specific  gravity  of  the  medium. 

2.  The  presence  of  a  suitable  fresh-water  habitat,  accessible  from  the 
sea,  with  intermediate  brackish-water  areas. 

3.  The  possibility  of  obtaining  food  in  the  new  habitat. 

4.  The  capability  of  breeding  in  the  new  environment. 

Genital  Ducts  in  Oligochsta.f  —  W.  B.  Benham  describes  a  new 
species,  Haplotaxis  heterogynsy  which  is  provided  with  only  a  single  pair 
of  ovaries  and  oviducts,  and  whose  sperm-ducts  and  nephridia  appear 
to  be  structurally  almost  identical.  While  the  sperm-funnel  is  ana- 
tomically quite  different  from  the  nephridial  funnel  of  the  neighbour* 
ing  s^ments,  the  sperm-duct  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  a 
nephridial  tube,  and  it  originates  from  the  funnel  at  the  extreme  ventral 
margin,  in  the  position  in  which  a  nephridial  funnel,  if  it  were  present, 
would  Ue.  In  other  words,  the  duct  does  not  issue  from  the  centre  of 
the  funnel  as  in  the  sperm-ducts  of  other  Oligochseta.  It  \&  suggested 
that  here  is  a  composite  oi^n,  such  as  Goodrich  has  described  in  seveiHl 
Polychaeta,  and  termed  by  Lankester  "  nephromixium."  It  would  appear 
that  the  sperm-ducts  are  not  absolutely  homologous  throughout  the 
Oligochseta. 

New  Species  of  Genus  Phreodrilus.^ — ^W.  B.  Benham  describes  tliree 
new  species  of  this  genus  of  Oligochseta  from  New  Zealand.  Their 
characters  are  such  as  to  support  the  view  of  Michaelsen,  who  indudea 
in  this  genus  the  Hesperodrili  of  Beddard. 

Urns  of  Sipunculus  nudus.S— F.  Ladreyt  finds  that  these  "organites**^ 
arise  from  the  connective  tissue  of  Poli's  tubes  and  the  covering  endo- 
thelium. They  are  not  phagocytes,  for  no  part  of  the  material  collected 
by  their  cilia  is  to  be  found  within  the  urn.  It  is  thrown  into  the 
coelome.  Their  morphology  and  physiology  exclude  the  hypothesis  that 
they  are  Protozoan  or  Mesozoan  parasites. 

Embryonic  Envelope  of  Sipunculids.U — J.  H.  Gerould  seeks  to  show 
that  the  serosa  of  Sipunculus  represents  the  remains  of  a  degenerating^ 

•  Mark  AnniT.  Vol.,  1908.  pp.  205-23  (2  pU.). 

t  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sol,  xlvui.  (1904)  pp.  299-322  (3  pis.). 

X  Tom.  cit.  pp.  271-98  (3  pla.) 

tOomptes  Rendna,  oxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  370-1. 
Mark  Anniv,  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  437-42  (I  pi.). 
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prototroch  equivalent  to  that  of  Phascolosoma.  This  in  turn  is  homo-^ 
fegoms  with  the  prototroch  of  mesotrochal  Annelids,  which  clearly 
repreaents  the  most  primitive  conditions.  The  author  compares  the  earlj 
development  of  Sipunculus  and  Fhascolosoma^  and  suggests  that  tho 
differences  in  the  structure  and  fate  of  the  prototroch  in  the  two  forma 
appear  to  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  yolk. 
Reasons  are  presented  for  believing  that  the  ancestors  of  Sipunculus  were 
provided  with  a  yolk-laden  prototroch,  like  that  which  Fhascolosoma  now 
presents. 

Nematolielminthes. 

Hew  Nematode  fh>m  Helix.* — ^A.  Conte  and  A.  Bonnet  describe  a 
new  qsedee,  AngioBtama  heliciSj  from  the  seminal  vesicles  and  genital 
ducts  of  Hdix  aspersa.  They  found  it  in  most  of  the  specimens  examined. 
The  male  is  small  and  agile.  The  form  is  viviparous,  and  cannot  live 
or  reproduce  except  in  the  body  of  host. 

Deseriptions  of  Nemotodes  and  Cestodes.f — ^Von  Linstow  gives 
some  notes  on  a  number  of  parasites  from  a  variety  of  hosts.  There  are 
two  new  spedes  of  Filaria,  one  of  Oxyuris,  and  one  of  Bothriomonus, 

Platyhelminthes. 

Hew  Cestode  Oenus.^  —  M.  Kowalewski  describes  Tatria  beremi» 
g.  et  sp.  n.,  from  the  intestine  of  a  grebe  {Podkeps  auritus).  It  is  a  new 
representative  of  the  sub-family  Acoleinse,  and  it  is  very  different  from 
AegUus^  which  comes  nearest  to  it.  The  proglottides  have  lateral 
^[q[Kndage8 ;  the  rostellum  is  armed  on  its  apex  with  a  crown  of  a  few 
luge  hooks,  and  on  its  surface  with  many  rings  of  little  hooks.  The 
genital  organs  are  unpaired ;  the  testes  number  about  seven  ;  there  are  two 
seminal  vesicles ;  the  male  genital  openings  are  regularly  alternate  ;  the 
rHseptecnlmn  seminis  is  in  tne  middle  line  of  the  proglottis ;  the  external 
end  of  its  vaginal  canal  enters  into  the  next  posterior  proglottis,  and 
joins  there  with  the  reoeptaculum  seminis  of  this  proglottis — thus  forming 
a  means  for  spermatozoa  passing  from  one  proglottis  to  another. 

Abnormal  Alimentary  System  in  Opisthorchis  felineuB.§— Kurt 
Engler  describes  a  variation  in  this  Trematode.  The  gut  is  single  for 
abmit  a  third  of  its  length,  and  lies  to  the  left  side,  then  it  divides  into 
two  forks  to  right  and  left.  It  seems  as  if  the  normal  right  half  had 
been  suppressed.  Peculiarities  in  the  position  of  other  organs  have 
followed  as  secondary  results. 

Australian  Xntozoa.|| — S.  J.  Johnston  gives  an  account  of  five 
mcies  of  Holostomidse,  parasites  of  Australian  birds,  all  of  which  are 
oescribed  as  new. 

*  Ann.  Soc.  Linn.  Lyon,  L  (1903)  pp.  63-S. 

f  Aroh.  mr  Naturgesohiohte,  i.  (1904)  p.  297-309  (1  pi.). 

X  BnlL  Intemat  Aoad.  Sci.  Graoovie  (1904)  pp.  367-9  (2  pU.). 

$  Zool.  Auxeig.,  xxviU.  (1904)  pp.  186-8  (1  %). 

I  Proc.  Linn.  8oo.  New  Sonth  Wales,  1901,  pp.  108-16  (3  pis.). 
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New  Distomes.* — Henry  S.  Pratt  institutes  a  new  genus,  Benifer 
■(  =  Stf/phlodera)y  for  small  distomes  from  the  mouth  and  air-passages  of 
North  American  snakes  and  from  the  intestines  of  turtles.  He  describes 
three  new  species.  From  the  frog  he  obtained  a  new  genus,  Ostiolum, 
with  affinities  with  the  genus  HcematolcBchus  of  Looss. 

Incertsd  Sedis. 

New  Enteropneustan  Family .f — M.  Caullery  and  F.  Mesnil  give  a 
•detailed  account  of  a  form  of  which  they  had  previously  given  some 
notes  under  the  name  of  Balanocephalus  hehleri.  It  appears,  however, 
to  be  the  representative  of  a  new  family,  Protobalanidae,  whose  characters 
^ire  stated  thus  : — The  coelome  preserves  the  embryonic  arrangement  of 
-a  cavity  for  the  gland,  a  pair  of  cavities  with  mesentery  for  the  collar, 
«nd  another  pair  with  equally  persistent  mesentery  for  the  trunk.  There 
are  no  lateral  septa  in  the  trunk,  no  perihsemal  cavities,  and  no  peri- 
pharyngeal cavities  in  the  collar.  Other  characters  are  as  in  Harri- 
maniidae.  The  type  species  is  re-naraed  Protohalanus  kmhleri.  Its 
dimensions  are. 4  to  6  cm.  by  1  to  1*5  mm.  wide.  Habitat,  Anse  St. 
Martin,  in  the  English  Channel,  in  the  littoral  zone. 

New  Enteropneustan  Species  from  Naples.^ — J.  W.  Spengel  gives 
a  description  of  the  anatomy  of  the  several  regions  of  a  new  form, 
OJossohalanus  elongatus  sp.  n.,  from  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  including  a 
•discussion  on  the  post-branchial  gut  of  the  Ptychoderidae. 

Toung  Stages  of  some  Enteropneu8ta.§  —  W.  E.  Ritter  and 
B.  M.  Dawis  describe  a  Tomaria,  possibly  of  Balanoglossus  occidentalis 
Eitter,  from  the  Calif ornian  coast.  They  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  habits  and  reactions.  Another  Tomaria  {T.  huhhardi)  is  d^cribed, 
which  is  equally  noteworthy  in  having  before  metamorphosis  five  pairs 
of  gill-sacs,  though  still  without  pore  and  tongue.  The  authors  also  note 
that  Dolichofflossus  pussillm  Ritter  has  no  Tomaria. 

Bryozoa  from  Franz-Josef  Land.||— A.  W.  Waters  gives  an  account 
of  the  Cyclostomata,  Ctenostomata,  and  Endoprocta  collected  by  the 
Jackson-Harmsworth  expedition,  1896-97. 

Echinoderxna. 

Eevision  of  the  Blastoids.T— Gr.  Hambach  offers  a  re-classification 
based  mainly  on  the  constraction  of  the  summit  openings.  Next  the 
tievelopment  of  the  deltoids  is  considered,  also  the  aspect  of  the  outer 
surface.  He  recognises  two  orders :  I.  Regulares,  including  Pentremidae 
{Pmtremites,  Cribloblastus,  Saccoblastus,  ClavmllastvSy  Mesoblastus, 
Cidaroblasius,  Oloboblasius,  Godonites\  and  Codasteridse  {Codaster) ; 
II.  Irregulares,  including  Olivanidae  {Olivanites)  and  Eleutheroblastidae 

♦  Mark  Anniv.  Vol.,  1903,  pp  23-38  (1  pi). 
f  Zool.  Jfthrb.,  XX.  (1904)  pp.  227-56. 
X  Tora.  cit,  pp.  315-62  (3  pie.). 

§  Univ.  California  Publicntions :  Zoology,  i.  (1904)  pp.  171-210  (4  pis.). 
I)  Journ.  Linn  Soc.,  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  161-84  (3  pis.). 
^  Trans.  Acad.  Sci.  St.  Louis,  xiii.  (1903)  pp.  1-67  (6  pis.). 
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'{Eleuiherohldstus).     Numerous  new  species  are    described  from  the 
author's  very  large  collection. 

Revision  of  PalflBOzoie  Palsdechinoidea.* — Mary  J.  Klem  lays 
•emphasis  on  the  amount  of  variation,  e.g.  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
<5orona.  "  Deviations  from  the  pentamerous  arrangement  are  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception."  Many  alleged  new  species  are  merely 
variations.  The  sub-class  is  divided  into  three  orders  :  Cystocidaroida, 
Bothriocidaroida,  and  Perischoechinoida.  Twelve  doubtful  genera  are 
left  unclassified.  A  synopsis  of  all  the  known  species  is  given,  and  the 
author  has  notes  on  the  development  of  the  test-plates  individually 
^nd  of  the  various  areas  of  the  test. 

Coelentera. 

Beproduction  and  Variation  in  Sagartia  luciflB.f — Gertrude  Grotty 
Davenport  gives  a  full  account  of  her  observations  on  this  sea-anemone. 
Longitudinal  division  is  very  common,  and  may  take  place  in  a  few 
hours.  Basal  fragmentation  is  probably  common  in  nature.  A  piece 
cut  off  will  produce  a  normal  individual  with  tentacles  in  from  four  to 
seven  days.  By  longitudinal  division  the  stripes  are  apportioned  to  the 
two  daughter  individuals,  8-4,  5-7,  9-3,  and  so  on.  The  individuals 
are  always  tending  by  means  of  regeneration  in  the  direction  of  twelve 
stripes  and  f orty-eight'mesenteries.  Triglyphic  forms  occur  and  are  apt 
to  possess  more  than  twelve  stripes.  By  division  of  the  twelve-striped 
audition  or  by  division  before  the  twelve-striped  condition  is  attained, 
the  mass  of  individuals  may  fall  short  of  twelve  stripes. 

Anatomy  of  Madreporaria.f  —  A.  Heicke  has  investigated  some 
points  in  the  anatomy  of  Rhodarcta  lagrenmi  and  Omloria  sinensis,  both 
from  Singapore.  In  the  former  the  poljms  are  of  the  actinian  type. 
On  the  tentacles  are  tactile  sense-buds.  The  mesenteries  of  each  poljrp 
bear  both  types  of  sex-cells.  The  characters  of  the  archenteron  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Alcyonaria,  especially  those  of  the  more 
highly  differentiated  genera  of  the  Alcyonacea.  The  development  of 
the  asexual  yonng  individuals  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  polyp  from 
the  fertilised  egg.  In  C\  sinensis  the  directive  mesenteries  are  absent, 
and  the  number  of  mesenteries  present  is  not  uniform.  This  is  related 
to  the  irregular  processes  of  division,  which  also  interfere  with  the  usual 
multiple-of-six  arrangement. 

MedosflB  from  the  Devonian.§  —  F.  Kinkelin  describes  from  the 
middle  Devonian  Orthoceras-beds  near  Laurenburg  on  the  Lahn,  a 
fossil  Medusa,  one  of  the  Discomedusse,  referable  to  Walcott's  genus 
Brooksella,  He  names  it  Brooksella  rhenana  sp.  n.,  and  signalises  it  as 
the  first  medusa  from  Devonian  strata. 

Antarctic  Hydroid8.|| — ^Elof  Jaderholm  makes  a  preliminary  note 
•on  the  collection  made  by  the  Swedish  Antarctic  expedition  (1901-3). 

•  Trane.  Acad.  Sd.  St  Louis,  xiv.  (1904)  pp.  1-98  (6  pla.). 
t  Mark  AnnW.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  137-46(1  pi.). 
X  Arob.  fur  Natorgesohichte,  i.  (1904)  pp.  258-96  (1  pi.). 
§  Ber.  Senokeoberg  Nat  Gcs.,  1903,  pp.  89-96  (1  pi.), 
g  Arch.  Zopl.  Ezper.,  iii.  (1904)  Notes  et  Beme,  pp.  i-xiv. 
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He  gives  diagnoees  of  seventeen  new  species  of  Myriothela,  Eudmdnum^ 
Halecium  (2),  Lafoeina^  Gampanvlaria  (2),  Obelia^  Thyroscyphus^  fkr^ 
Manila  (3),  Seloffitwpsis  (2),  Schkotrkhia  (2),  and  Plumularia. 

Hew  Laptomednsan.*  —  Seitaro  Goto  describes  a  new  craspedot^ 
niednsa,  OUndmdes  formosa  g.  et  sp.  n.,  from  Misaki,  related  closely  ta 
Oomonema  and  HalicalyXy  more  aistantly  to  the  fresh-water  genera 
Linmocodium  and  Limnoenida^  and  differing  from  its  nearest  relative 
Olindias  mulUri  in  many  striking  points,  e.g.  in  having  six  radial  canals, 
instead  of  four.  In  the  meantime  the  sub-family  Olindiadse  most  rest 
under  the  Encopidae  among  the  Leptomedusse. 

Barly  Development  of  Eudendriom.f — C.  Hargitt  gives  an  account 
of  the  oogenesis  and  early  development  of  E.  ramosum^  together  with 
notes  on  two  or  three  other  species.  The  ova  arise  in  these  hydroida 
by  differentiation  of  cells  of  the  entoderm  or  of  the  ectoderm  or  of 
both.  They  appear  in  the  region  of  the  hydranth  or  lower  in  the 
coenosarc  of  the  stem.  No  evidence  as  to  the  process  of  fertilisation 
was  found.  Further,  in  maturation  no  trace  of  polar  cells  could  with 
certainty  be  recognised.  The  nucleus  disappears,  probably  by  frag- 
mentation and  grs^ual  dissolution.  Later  it  shows  but  slight  trace  of 
chromatin  granules,  and  subsequently  becomes  more  tran6})arent,  com- 
pletely losing  its  chromophilous  properties.  After  fertilisation  its  early 
reorganisation  into  one  or  more  nuclear  centres  constitutes  the  initial 
impulse  of  development.  With  the  massing  of  deutoplasm  in  the  centra 
of  the  egg  the  cytoplasm  is  forced  into  a  peripheral  layer.  Nuclear 
activity,  sb'ghtly  mvolving  the  cytoplasm,  takes  place  ;  the  deutoplasm 
divides  into  a  series  of  yolk-balls  within  some  of  which  bodies,  sug- 
gestive of  nuclei,  are  present.  During  the  whole  period  the  egg  remains, 
a  syncytium.  Especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this  period  the  nuclei 
differ  greatly  both  in  size  and  shape.  N^ts  of  nuclei  often  showed 
evidences  of  having  resulted  from  the  amitotic  division  of  a  larger 
nucleus.  Other  evidences  of  amitosis  were  present.  The  paper  con- 
tains also  an  account  of  the  formation  of  ecto-  and  endoderm,  and  alsa 
the  life-history  of  the  planula. 

Protosoa. 

Phjrsical  Imitations  of  the  Activities  of  AmoBbflB.f— H.S.  Jenninga 
reviews  the  experiments  made  by  Biitschli,  Rhumbler,  and  others.  The^ 
imitations  show  that  a  drop  of  a  certain  emulsion  may,  through  physical 
factors,  exhibit  locomotion,  may  move  toward  certain  agents  and  away 
from  others,  and  may  exhibit  "  choice  "  in  the  taking  in  of  certain  sub- 
stances and  the  rejection  of  others.  But  they  do  not  show  specifically 
through  what  physical  factors  the  activities  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,, 
brought  about  m  Amoebae  or  in  any  similar  organisms. 

Few  of  the  experimental  imitations  of  the  activities  of  Amoeb» 
stand  before  a  critical  comparison  with  what  actually  takes  place  in  the 
living  animal.    Such  comparison  shows  in  almost  every  case  that  the 

•  Mark  Annir.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  1-92  (3  pli.). 
f  Zool.  Jfihrb.,  XX.  pp.  257-73  (3  pis.)- 
:  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxTiii.  (1904)  pp.  625-42. 
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factors  Bi  work  in  the  imitations  are  easeutiallY  different  from  those 
acting  in  die  Amoebee.  In  particular,  almost  all  the  imitations  baaed 
on  local  changes  in  surface-tension  break  down  completely.  The  surface- 
tension  theory  is  shorn  of  the  trophies  of  its  prowess — its  supposed  full 
explanation  of  most  of  the  activities  of  Amoebss — and  bears  instead  the 
record  of  a  complete  defeat. 

British  Fresh- water  Bhisopods.^ — J.  Cash  describes  a  number  of 
new  and  little-known  forms,  from  Cheshire  and  Epping  Forest.  Testa* 
-ceons  forms  occur  in  considerable  abundance  in  wet  J^hagnum^  and 
amongst  the  rootlets  of  such  mosses  as  PhUanoUs  fenU^ia  and  Aula" 
-^^mnium palustre,  Theigenera  represented  are  Difflugiay  Nebela,  Hffcdo- 
-spheniOj  Quadrula ;  the  Englyphina  occur  also  in  great  variety.  A 
remarkable  naked  reticulate  Khizopod,  Penardia  g.  n.,  is  described. 

Asymmetry  and  Spiral  Swimming.f — H.  S.  Jennings  discusses  the 
nnsvmmetrical  or  spiral  type  of  structure  seen  in  Inf  usorians  and  in  the 
Rattulidte  among  Rotifers.  It  is  characteristic  of  animals  which  swim 
4n  spirals,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  sm  adaptation  to  the  spiral  course. 
*The  spiral  course  is  the  simplest  device  for  permitting  an  organism  to 
make  progress  in  a  given  direction  through  the  free  water,  without  having 
^the  parts  of  the  body  elaborately  adjusted  so  as  to  balance  each  other 
-accurately.  Not  having  such  elaborate  adjustment,  small  organisms 
would  swim  in  circles,  were  it  not  for  their  revolution  on  the  long  axis 
of  the  body.  This  converts  the  circle  into  a  spiral  course,  permitting 
progress  to  be  made.  In  such  spiral  course  the  organism  maintains  its 
body  in  a  definite  relation  to  the  axis  of  the  spiral,  the  same  surface 
always  facing  outward,  the  opposite  surface  facing  the  axis  of  the  spiral. 
Many  organisms  which  swim  in  this  manner  have  the  body  structuraUy 
adapted  to  this  movement,  the  form  approximating  in  some  degree  to  a 
segment  of  a  spiral.  In  these  unsymmetrical  organisms  moving  in 
spirals,  the  method  of  reaction  to  most  stimuli  is  closely  correlated  with 
the  unsymmetrical  form. 

New  Opalinid.f — C.  A.  Kofoid  describes  the  structure  of  Protophyra 
ovicola  g.  et  sp.  n.,  a  new  cUiate  Infusorian,  obviously  an  Opalinid,  f rom 
the  broad  sac  of  Littorina  rudis.  Its  single  contractile  vacuole,  posterior 
to  a  spherical  macronucleus,  and  the  absence  of  special  structures  such 
as  the  hooks  of  internal  rods  of  ffoplUophrya,  stamp  this  new  genus  as 
one  of  the  least  specialised  members  of  the  OpaUnidse.  There  is  a  micro- 
nucleus,  which  is  known  to  occur  in  but  a  single  other  species  of  the 
family,  viz.  Anolophrya  hrancMarum,  The  specialisation  of  the  new 
genus  lies  in  its  fine  ciliation,  the  marginal  zone  of  cilia,  and  the  adaptive 
form  of  the  animal. 

Trypanosomes  in  Anglo-Egyptian  Soudan.§ — ^A.  Balfour  gives  some 
notes  regarding  the  occurrence  of  trypanosomes  in  the  blood  of  a  donkey. 

♦  Joram.  Linn.  Soc.,  (Zool.)  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  218-25  (1  pi.). 

t  Mark  Atinir.  Vol.,  1903,  pp.  315-37  (10  tigs.). 

t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  111-120  (1  pL). 

%  Brit.  Med.  Joom.,  1904,  pp.  1455-6. 
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The  species  is  probably  T.  hrucei.  An  account  is  also  pven  of  the  dis- 
covery of  similar  parasites,  not  yet  particularly  identified,  in  cattle  fron^ 
Kodok. 

Effect  of  Human  and  Ape  Serum  on  Trypanosoma.* — ^A.  Laveran 
finds  that  not  only  are  Cynocephali  immune  to  Trypauosomes,  but  their 
serum  gives  positive  results  when  inoculated  on  iirfected  rats  and  mice. 
The  trypauosomes  disappear  from  the  blood  under  strong  inoculation. 
Normcd  human  serum  has  also  a  killing  effect,  in  fact  it  is  stronger 
against  T.  evansi,  T,  hrucei^  and  T.  eqmnum  than  ape's  serum. 

HflBmogregarine  in  Psammodromus  algirus.t  — H.  Soulie  describes 
a  new  species  from  the  blood  of  this  reptile.  He  found  one  individual 
in  every  three  infected,  but  without  injurious  effect.  When  young  the^ 
parasite  is  an  elliptical  body,  little  less  than  the  nucleus  of  the  red 
corpuscle ;  the  adult  is  generally  reniform.  In  rare  instances  it  was. 
found  free  in  the  plasma.    This  species  he  names  IT,  psammodrami, 

•  Gomptes  Bendas,  cxxxiz.  (1904)  pp.  177-9. 
t  Tom.  dt,  pp.  871-3. 
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BOTANY. 

GENERAL, 
Including  the  Anatomy  and  Pbysiologry  of  Seed  Plants. 

Cytology^ 
inoludinff  CalloOontentfl. 

Nature  of  Colour  in  Plants.* — H.  Kraemer  gives  an  account  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  colouring  substances,  extracted  from  very  various 
plant  organs,  towards  chemical  reagents.  The  plastid  colours  were 
extracted  by  placing  the  fresh  material  in  95  p.c.  dcohol,  and  allowing^ 
it  to  macerate  in  the  dark  for  a  day  or  two.  For  complete  separation 
xylol  and  other  solvents  were  subsequently  used.  The  author  gives  a 
list  of  the  plants  examined,  indicating  the  part  used,  the  nature  of  the 
solvent,  and  the  colour  of  the  solution.  He  also  gives  a  series  of  tablea 
indicating  the  colour  changes  produced  in  the  solution  by  the  addition 
of  various  reagents,  acid,  alkaline  and  neutral.  The  pigment  giving 
the  yellow  colour  in  roots,  flowers  and  fruits  the  author  calls  clu'omo^ 
phyl ;  it  is  contained  in  a  chromoplastid  which  varies  much  in  shape, 
and  usually  contains  proteid  substances.  In  the  inner  protected  parts  of 
leaf -buds  mere  is  a  yellow  principle  which  the  author  calls  etiophyl,  and 
which  is  contained  in  an  organised  body  (etioplast),  which  does  not 
seem  to  contain  either  starch  or  proteid.  The  blue,  puiple  and  red 
colour  substances  in  flowers  are  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap,  and  are  usually 
distinguished  from  the  plastid  colours  by  being  insoluble  in  ether,  xylol, 
benzol,  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  and  similar  solvents,  but  solublo 
in  water  or  alcohol.  Similar  cell-sap  colour  substances  are  found  in 
spring,  and  also  in  autumn,  leaves.  The  author  regards  the  chromo- 
plastids  of  both  flowers  and  fruits,  as  having  the  special  function  of 
manufacturing  or  storing  nitrogenous  food-materials,  for  the  use  of  the 
developing  embryo  or  seed,  more  especially  as  protein  grains  are  usually 
found  in  them.  The  same  applies  to  the  chromoplasts  in  roots,  e.g. 
carrot,  where  the  proteids  of  tne  plastid  are  utilised  by  the  plant  of  the 
second  year.  The  cell-sap  colours,  like  other  unorganised  cell-contents, 
such  as  alkaloids,  volatile  oils,  etc.,  are  regarded  as  incident  to  physio- 
logical activity,  and  of  secondary  importance  in  the  attraction  of  insects 
for  the  fertilisation  of  the  flower  and  dispersal  of  the  seed. 

Structure  and  Development. 
Vegetative. 

Arrangement  of  the  Vascular  Bundles  in  the  Stem  and  Loavea 
of  some  Dicotyledons.f — A.  Col  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  work 
on  the  course  and  arrangement  of  the  vascular  tissue  in  Dicotyledons. 

•  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  xliii.  (1904)  pp.  257-77. 

t  Ann.  8ci.  Nat.  (Botany),  aer.  8,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  1-288  (40  figs,  in  text). 
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Primarily  it  comprises  an  investigation  of  the  anomalies  of  the  vascolar 
system  in  Gampannlacese  as  far  as  concerns  the  aerial  organs.  In  the 
hght  of  the  general  results  obtained  the  author  proceeds  to  a  considera- 
tion of  anomalous  vascular  structure  in  Dicotyledons  in  general.  The 
following  is  a  brief  risumi  of  his  conclusions.  In  most  cases  abnormal 
vascular  tissues  represent  a  part  of  the  course  of  normal  bundles. 
Plants  showing  these  anomalies  form  a  series  in  which  the  normal 
course  of  the  bundles  gets  shorter  and  shorter,  till  finally  it  becomes 
an  abnormal  bundle.  The  number  of  plants  having  such  bundles  is 
very  restricted.  Leaf-trace  bundles  in  their  course  through  the  stem 
always  diminish  in  volume  from  above  downwards,  whether  they  are 
isolated  or  united  sympodially.  All,  or  nearly  all  the  fibro-vascular 
formations  of  the  stem  supply  appendicular  oi^ns.  We  must  regard 
these  formations  and  part  of  those  of  the  main  root,  as  formed  by  the 
bundles  which  descend  from  the  foliar  appendages  of  the  stem  (and 
flowers).  Bapidity  of  growth  modifies  this  theoretical  process  of  dif- 
ferentiation, which  does  not  affect  older  secondary  formations. 

Development  of  the  Central  Cylinder  of  AiEcesB  and  Liliaoee.* 
M.  A.  GhiTsler  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  from  die  study  of  a 
number  of  examples  from  these  two  families.  The  members  of  both 
families  have  primitively  a  collateral  tubular  central  cylinder,  or  ecto- 
phloic  siphonostele,  derived  from  a  protostele  and  interrupted  by  gaps 
above  the  points  of  exit  of  the  foliar  traces.  Through  these  gaps  the 
external  and  internal  phloeotermas  communicate.  The  intrastela^  parens 
chyma  is  to  be  regaroed  as  having  the  same  origin  as  the  cortex,  i.e. 
both  cortex  and  medulla  are  parts  of  the  fundamental  or  ground  tissue. 
This  primitive  condition  becomes  altered :  (1)  by  degeneration  of  either 
the  internal  phloeoterma,  or  both  internal  and  external  phloeotermas ; 
-or  (2)  by  the  assumption  of  a  medullary  course  by  some  vascular  strands 
with  which  leaf-traces  are  connected  ;  hence  the  scattered  arrangement 
of  bundles  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cenogenetic  character.  The  amphi- 
vasal  concentric  strands  are  not  a  palingenetic  feature,  for  they  are 
ilerived  from  collateral  strands,  and  do  not  occur  in  the  base  of  the 
seedling  nor  in  the  leaves  of  floral  axes.  Anatomical  evidence  favours 
the  derivation  of  monocotyledons  from  dicotyledonous  ancestors. 

Structure  of  the  Sieve-Tubes  of  Angiosperms.f — A.  W.  HiU  finds 
that  the  sieve-plates  on  the  end  walls  are  pierced  by  relatively  thick 
slime  strings,  each  of  which  is  enclosed  by  callus.  In  the  sieve  areas 
of  the  radial  and  tangential  walls  the  slime  strings  are  much  smaller 
than  in  the  transverse  sieve-plates,  and  three  to  six  strings  are  enclosed 
in  one  rod  of  callus.  The  author  also  finds  numerous  very  short  con- 
necting threads  between  the  sieve-tubes  and  the  companion  cells,  which 
during  winter  may  be  covered  with  callus  on  the  side  towards  the  sieve- 
tube.  Study  of  the  development  in  the  sieve  areas  shows  that  groups 
of  fine  threads  occur  in  the  pit  membranes  in  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
youngest  sieve-tubes.  The  threads  are  converted  into  slime,  while  the 
surrounding  cellulose  membrane  becomes  changed  into  callus,  thus 

*  Bot.  Gazette.  xxxvilL  (1904)  pp.  161-84  (4  pis). 

t  Bep.  Brit.  Assoc  Mc^tiog  Sontiiport,  1908(1904)  p.  854. 
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fonnin^  the  rod  with  its  contained  slime  strings.  In  the  transverse 
plates  me  action  has  gone  further,  and  a  single  large  slime  string  is 
developed  within  the  callus  rod. 

Seedlings  of  Oesneriacese.*  —  K.  Fritsch  gives  an  account  of  the 
structure  and  anatomy  of  the  seedlings  of  a  number  of  genera  of  this 
family,  including  Sr^tocarpus^  Eamondiaj  Achimmes,  and  others.  The 
audior  has  also  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  seedling  and  the  adult 
plant.  In  a  more  general  section  of  the  book  he  gives  a  review  of  the 
morphology  of  the  genus  StreptocarpuSj  and  a  comparison  with  other 
members  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

Foaail  Sequoia.t — E.  C.  Jeffrey  gives  a  description  of  the  structure 
of  the  wood  of  a  fossil  Sequoia  from  the  Auriferous  Miocene  Gravels 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains.  While  showing  structural  features 
which  unite  it  with  the  living  Sequoias,  it  has  others  which  suggest  the 
Abietinese,  such  as  the  paucity  of  resin-cells  present  onlv  on  the  outer 
face  of  the  summer  wood,  the  highly  developed  medullary  rays,  and 
the  traumatic  resin-canals  running  both  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
planes.  The  fragment  is  describe  as  a  new  species,  S.  Penhallowii, 
^parently  most  nearly  allied  to  8.  gigantea,  of  which  it  has  the 
geographical  distribution. 

Beproduotive. 

Smbryogeny  of  Ginkgo.^  —  H.  L.  Lyon  gives  an  account  of  his 
detailed  study  of  the  embryogeny  of  this  isolated  gymnospermous  type. 
The  mass  of  tissue  which  fills  the  egg  after  free  nuclear  division  is 
termed  the  protocorm.  The  cells  in  the  micropylar  two-thirds  of  this 
spherical  structure  divide  little  or  not  at  all,  but  those  at  the  antipodal 
^nd  form  a  small-celled  meristem,  which  passes  over  directly  into  the 
meristem  of  the  blastema  or  metacormal  bud.  The  blastema  pushes 
into  the  endosperm  as  a  broad  blunt  cylinder,  the  protocormal  tissue 
being  forced  back  through  the  neck  of  the  archegonium.  Two  "  growth- 
foci," — stem  and  root — ^are  organised  very  close  together  in  the  axis  of 
the  metacormal  bud,  and  later  the  primordia  of  the  two  cotyledons  in 
the  marginal  r^on  of  the  broad  apical  meristem.  Hence  much  of 
the  original  protocormal  tissue  is  not  involved  in  the  organisation  of 
the  embryo, — this  is  described  as  a  rudimentary  suspensor.  Usually 
there  are  two  cotyledons,  but  three  were  quite  common.  The  author 
also  describes  the  anatomy  of  the  embryo. 

Physiology. 
Nutrition  and  Ghrowth. 

Mycorhiza  of  Pines.f  —  A.  Moller  has  conducted  a  research  on 
seedling  pines  of  one  and  two  years'  growth.    The  latter  part  of  the 

*  Die  Keimpflansen  der  Gesneriaceen.  By  Dr.  Earl  Fritsoh.  8vo,  iy.  and 
1S8  pp.^  88  figs,  in  text    Fischer,  Jena. 

t  Bot  Gazette,  xxzviii.  (1904)  pp.  321-32  (2  pis.). 

t  Minn.  Bot.  Studies,  iii  (1904)  pp.  275-90  ( 14  pis.).  8ee  also  Bot.  Gazette, 
xxxiiii  (1904)  pp.  390-1. 

§  Zeitechr.  Forst  Jogdw.  zxxr.  (1903)  pp.257  and  321.  See  also  Centralbl. 
B«kt.,  xL  (1908)  pp.  348-50. 
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stndy  was  mainly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  root  fungi.  These 
were  present  on  the  roots  of  the  one-year  seedlings,  the  hyphae  filling 
the  cells  of  the  cortex,  recognisable  externally  by  the  darkening  of  dia 
rootlets  and  by  a  slight  increase  in  thickness.  This  endotropic  funguB 
was  thrown  off  with  the  development  of  the  periderm.  The  root  then 
becomes  enveloped  with  the  ectotropic  mycorhiza.  The  tips  of  tho 
main  roots  are  free  from  the  fungus.  The  writer  discusses  the  probablo 
species  of  fungus  that  provides  the  mycorhiza.  He  does  not  think  it 
can  arise  from  Mucorini.  He  also  deals  with  the  subject  of  nitrogen 
assimilation  by  the  plant. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject,  F.  W.  Neger  ♦  has  reviewed 
Stahl's  experiments  with  plants  in  sterilised  ground — ^with  regard  to  the 
competition  for  nitrogen  that  is  supposed  to  be  aided  by  the  presence  of 
mycorhiza.  Stahl  held  that  plants  which  were  always  independent  of 
mycorhiza  would  grow  better  when  no  hyphae  were  present  to  exhaust 
the  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  Neger  finds  that  the  more  successful  growth 
in  sterilised  soil  must  have  been  due  to  favourable  chemico-physicat 
conditions,  and  not  to  the  absence  of  fungus  hyphae. 

Nutrition  of  Fungi  by  Carbohydrates.t  —  M.  Nikolski  gives  a 
historic  review  of  previous  work  on  this  subject,  and  then  states  the  pro* 
blems  he  tried  to  solve,  viz.  the  behaviour  of  filamentous  fungi  with 
regard  to  carbohydrates  as  nutriment.  He  experimented  with  Amylo^ 
myceSy  and  states  his  methods  of  culture  and  examination.  A  long  list 
of  experiments  follows,  and  the  general  results  are  summed  up.  Maltose 
was  assimilated  with  much  rapidity.  Glucose  and  saccharose  came  next» 
and  a  long  way  behind  galactose,  fructose  and  rafinose. 

Inulin  proved  to  be  the  best  medium  as  regards  nutrition.  Various 
changes  are  due  to  the  age  of  the  fungus,  and  periodicity  of  growth 
is  noted  depending  on  the  different  carbohydrates. 

The  final  portion  of  the  work  deals  with  the  formation  of  nitro- 
genous substances  by  the  fungus,  which  is  correlated  with  its  development. 
After  the  maximum  of  growth  is  reached,  nitrogen  formation  ceases. 

Artificial  Parasitism.} — G.  J.  Pierce  has  succeeded  in  growing  a 
pea-plant  on  a  plant  of  Vicia  Faha,  The  radicles  of  young  seedlings 
were  inserted  into  holes  cut  into  the  stem  of  strong  young  bean-plants, 
and  fixed  in  place  by  a  mould  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  pea-plants, 
though  smaller  in  size  than  usual,  blossomed  and  formed  seeids  capable 
of  germination.  Comparing  the  sizes  and  weights  of  the  seeds  with 
the  sizes  of  the  plants,  the  author  found  that  the  individual  seeds  were 
much  less  reduced  in  size  and  weight  by  the  enforced  semi-parasitism 
of  the  parents  than  were  the  vegetative  parts.  Seeds  of  plants  grown  in 
this  artificial  manner  were  successfully  germinated  in  sphagnum  moss 
and  transferred  to  bean-plants.  They  formed  healthy  plants,  but  some- 
what smaller  than  those  of  the  previous  season.  There  was  no  true 
union  between  the  root  of  the  pea  and  the  tissue  of  the  "  host."  The 
roots  grew  downward  through  nodes  and  intemodes,  but  did  not  in  any 

•  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Land,  uiid  Foretw..  i.  (1903)  p.  372.  See  aLo  Centralbl.  Bakt.,. 
xi.  (1903)  p.  350.  t  Centialbl.  Bakt ,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  ^64- 9.  666-75. 

X  Hot.  Gazette,  xxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  214-7. „ 
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case  reach  the  level  of  Uie  soil.    They  branched  much  less  freely  than 
normal  soil  roots. 

Diatribution  of  Saaential  Oil  in  an  Annnal  Plant.* — £.  Charabot 
and  Or.  Lalone  find  that  a  gain  in  the  amount  of  essential  oil  in  the 
inflorescence  is  balanced  by  a  loss  in  the  green  organs,  and  vice  versd. 
Their  results  suggest  that  the  essence  is  firet  carried  from  the  leaves  to 
the  flower,  acting  as  a  carrier  for  the  carbohydrates  which  are  to  nourish 
that  organ.  After  fertilisation,  when  the  storage  of  carbohydrates  is 
completed  and  the  influx  of  nutriment  into  the  flower  ceases,  the 
cnential  oil  seems  to  return  to  the  green  organs.  As  regards  distribu- 
tion among  the  diiferent  plant-members,  the  authors  find  that  the  root 
contains  no  essential  oil,  the  stem  only  a  small  amount,  while  the  leaf 
and  inflorescence  are  the  richest. 

Sense-organs  of  Plants.f — 6.  Haberlandt  describes  the  various  types 
of  structure,  bristles,  hairs  and  papillae  which  serve  for  the  perception 
of  mechanical  stimulus,  and  also  gives  an  account  of  the  statolith 
theory,  in  which  both  he  and  Nemec  found  an  explanation  of  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  plants  to  the  force  of  gravity.  He  also  discusses  his  recent 
theory  of  tne  mechanism  by  which  plants  perceive  the  direction  of 
incident  light.  The  epidermal  cells  act  as  the  sense-organs.  When 
light  strikes  a  leaf  at  right  angles  to  the  surface,  it  results  from  the 
phno-convex  form  of  the  epidermal  cells,  that  the  inner  wall  of  each 
cell  is  illuminated  more  brightly  in  the  centre  than  at  the  periphery. 
If  the  light  strikes  the  leaf  obhquely,  the  bright  patches  on  the  inner 
cell  walls  are  no  longer  central.  This  change,  it  is  suggested,  con- 
BUtntes  a  stimulus  calling  forth  a  curvature  of  the  leaf -stalk  by  which 
the  ]^  is  brought  again  to  its  normal  position  at  right  angles  to  the 
incident  light ;  the  leaf  moves  when  the  bright  patch  is  not  central, 
and  comes  to  rest  when  each  of  its  epidermal  cells  is  centrally  illu- 
minated. 

Appreciation  of  Depth  in  Rhizomatous  Plants.} — G.  Raunklaer 
finds  as  the  result  of  experiments  with  Polygonatum  mtdtiflorum,  that 
when  placed  at  a  certain  level  in  the  soil  the  rhizome  is  transversely 
W>tropic,  while  at  every  other  depth  its  geotropism  changes,  so  that  it 
becomes  more  and  more  positively  geotropic  as  we  approach  the  surface,, 
and  more  negatively  geotropic  at  increasingly  lower  levels.  Thus  the 
rhizome  responds  to  changes  in  the  direction  of  its  growth,  so  as  to 
maintain  itself  at  a  definite  depth  which  is  favourable  to  its  develop- 
ment. That  which  indicates  to  the  plant  the  depth  at  which  the 
rhizome  is  buried  is  the  distance  which  separates  it  from  the  level  at 
which  the  aerial  shoot  reaches  the  light. 

Formation  of  Boots  and  Shoots  in  Cuttings.§  —  E.  Eiister  de- 
scribes experiments  which  suggest  that  the  polarity  shown  in  cuttings 

•  Comptcs  Rendns,  cxxzix.  (1904)  pp.  928-9. 

t  Die  Sinneaorgane  der  Pflanzec.  By  G.  Haberlandt  46  pp.,  Barth,  Leipzi'.;, 
1904.    8ee  also  Nature,  Ixxi.  ( 1904)  pp.  123-4. 

t  Oversifirt  k.  Daosk.  Vidensk.  Selek.  Forhandl.  1904,  pp.  829-49  (5  figs,  in  toxt). 

S  Ber.  Dentsch.  Bot.  Ge8ell.,xxii.  (1904)  pp.  167-70(1  pi.);  Jahrb.  wIm. Bot , xL 
(19(H)  pp.  279-302  (4  figs.).    See  also  Bot.  Gazette,  xxxviii.  (1904)  p.  390. 
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of  roots  and  shoots  is  due  to  external  conditions.  Roots  of  dandelion* 
which  under  uniform  conditions  of  moisture,  form  roots  at  the  lower 
and  shoots  at  the  upper  end,  gave  an  opposite  result  when  the  upper 
end  was  placed  in  water  the  lower  end  projecting  into  the  air ;  shoots 
then  developed  on  the  exposed  end  and  none  on  th^  in  the  water.  When 
cuttings  of  the  stems  of  Ribes  aureum  were  placed  with  their  basal  ends 
in  water  and  their  apical  ends  in  moist  air,  roots  were  formed  only  on 
their  apical  ends.  Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Salix  vitslUna^ 
showing  a  marked  tendency  for  the  roots  to  appear  only  where  there  is 
a  sufficient  supply  of  air.  When  cuttings  were  rotated  horizontaUy, 
the  centrifugal  force  acted  as  a  check  on  development,  the  inhibition 
being  in  proportion  to  the  force ;  thus,  if  the  apical  end  describe  the 
greater  circle,  the  buds  there  are  inhibited  more  than  those  at  the 
opposite  end.    In  this  way  the  usual  polarity  may  be  reversed. 

Animal  Parasites  and  Floral  Teratology.* — Marin  Molliard  con- 
siders that  the  viresoence  of  the  flower  which  is  frequently  met  with  in 
Trifolium  repens  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  larva  of  a  Rhynophora 
(probably  Hylastinus  ohscurus)  which  lives  in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  in 
which  it  bores  a  long  gallery.  He  found  this  larva  in  flfty  virescent 
specimens  collected  in  two  localities  near  Paris,  whereas  it  was  absent 
from  normal  plants  growing  near.  Similarly  virescent  individuals  of 
Trifolium  pratmse  contained  the  same  insect.  The  larva  forms  the 
galleries  especially  in  the  pith,  whence  it  penetrates  between  the  vascular 
bundles  to  reach  the  cortical  tissue.  One  result  is  that  many  of  the 
wood-vessels  become  clogged  by  a  gummy  substance,  which  will  ob- 
viously interfere  with  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  Similar  facts  have 
been  noted  in  other  plants.  Thus,  in  a  specimen  of  MelU^tus  arvensis 
with  strikingly  virescent  flowers,  the  author  found  a  larva  of  one  of 
the  Curculionidffi,  while  neighbouring  normal  individuals  showed  no 
trace  of  the  insect.  The  author  suggests  that  the  abnormal  develop- 
ment of  the  flower  is  a  traumatic  action,  resulting  from  a  profound 
modification  of  the  conditions  of  nutrition  caused  by  the  mining  opera- 
tions of  the  insect,  which  acts  at  some  distance  from  the  flower. 

Colour  Changes  in  Fungi  and  Bacteria.f  —  T.  Milburn  has 
experimented  with  Hypocrea  rufa^  H,  gelatinosa,  Aspergilltis  niger^  and 
Bacillus  ruber-balticus.  He  tested  the  influence  of  culture  media, 
osmotic  pressure,  light,  temperature,  etc.,  on  the  development  of  the 
pigments.  He  finds  that  with  increasing  osmotic  pressure  pigment- 
formation  in  the  conidia  of  Uypocrm  ri^a  is  white,  and  that  conidial 
formation  is  retarded :  that  acid  media  induce  the  formation  of  green 
conidia;  while  in  alkaline  media  yellow  conidia  are  formed.  Well 
nourished  mycelium  fails  to  produce  conidia,  while  a  supply  of  oxygen 
or  lowered  nutrition  induces  conidial  formation.  Aspergillus  niger 
forms  a  yellow  as  well  as  a  black  pigment.  It  is  sensitive  to  light,  and 
from  yellow  becomes  grey  or  black.  Bacillus  ruher-halticus  is  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  the  culture  media  to  produce  violet  or  orange 
colorations. 

*  Coraptes  Hendus,  czxxix.  (1904)  pp.  930-2. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  129-:i8;  257-76  (2  pU.  and  6  figs.). 
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Imfinenoe  of  Badiom  on  the  Growth  of  Fangi."^— J.  Dauphin 
found  that  growth  was  retarded  by  Becqaerel  rays  in  cultures  of  Jaorti'- 
•rMoy  Mucor^  Fiptocephalis,  and  Thamnidium.  Spores  of  Mortierella 
would  not  germinate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  radium  tube,  but 
germinated  when  radium  was  removed.  Further,  he  observed  that  the 
growth  of  hjphse  is  arrested  and  processes  are  formed  on  the  filaments ; 
the  plasma  withdraws  from  the  influence  of  the  rays ;  septation  of  the 
hjimse  takes  place  ;  and  the  fungus  becomes  encysted.  On  removal  of 
the  rays,  normal  growth  recommences. 

Germination  of  Moss-Spores  and  the  Nutrition  of  their  Proto- 
nemas  in  Artificial  Media.t — P-  Becquerel  has  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  germination  of  the  spores  of  Atrichum  and  Hypnum^  and 
the  development  of  the  protonemas  in  sterilised  mineral  solutions.  The 
spores  b^n  to  germinate  three  months  after  sowing,  and  the  results 
show  that  the  protonemas  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  nutrition 
behave  in  the  same  way  as  the  green  algse  cultivated  in  similar  media 
by  M.  Charpentier.  Ten  elements  suffice  for  their  nutrition,  namely, 
nitrogen,  in  a  mineral  form,  iron,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  magnesium^ 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  and  sometimes  calcium  or  potassium. 
Hfpnum  is  distinguished  from  Atrichum  by  the  fact  that  it  can  ap- 
parently do  without  potassium  altogether. 

QeneraL 

Fossil  Flora  of  the  Culm  Measures  of  Devon.t — E.  A.  Newell 
Aiber  gives  a  list  of  determinations  from  the  Bideford  district  of  the 
plant  remains  from  the  carboniferous  rocks  which  form  part  of  the  large 
area  extending  through  the  Western  counties,  and  generally  known  as 
the  Culm  Measures.  The  list  comprises  thirty  species,  representing  the 
groups  Eguisetales,  Sphenophylltdes,  Cycadofilices,  Fiiicales,  Lycopodi- 
aleSy  and  Uordaitales.  It  includes  records  new  to  Devonshire,  and  also 
the  first  British  record  of  Neuropteris  Schlehani,  a  frond  of  common 
occurrence  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  Continent,  and  a  leaf  new  to 
Britain  which  somewhat  recalls  Dawson's  genus,  Megalopteria^  chiefly 
known  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The 
author  also  discusses  the  age  of  the  beds  in  question. 

Patagonian  Plants.§ — A.  B.  Rendle  gives  an  account  of  a  collection 
by  Hesketh  Prichard,  made  on  his  expedition  to  the  mountain  forests 
of  Western  Patagonia  in  search  of  the  Mylodon,  The  plants  were 
collected  at  the  western  end  of  Lake  Argentine,  where  the  lake  is 
broken  into  numerous  fiords  by  the  forest-clad  foot-hills  of  the  Andes. 
They  represent  in  part  a  pampas  flora,  in  part  the  flora  of  the  open 
mountain  slopes,  and  in  part  the  mountain  forest  flora.  Prichard 
was  much  impr^sed  with  the  dense  primaeval  forests  occupying  many 
thousands  of  square  miles,  and  appearing  from  a  distance  to  rim  the 

*  Gomptes  Rendus,  oxxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  154-6.     See  also  Ann.  Myool,  ii.  (1904) 
p.  472.  t  Op.  cit,  oxxxlx.  (1904)  pp.  745-7. 

X  Ptoc  Roy.  8oc.,  Ixxir.  (1904)  pp.  95-9. 
§  Jonrn.  Bot,  xlu.  (1904)  pp.  821-34,  367-78  (1  pl.\ 
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slopes  and  spars  of  the  Cordillera  with  an  impenetrable  mass  of  black- 
ness. The  most  common  tree  is  the  Antarctic  beech,  which  is  often 
draped  with  the  long  trailing  shoots  of  the  parasitic  loranth,  Myzth 
dendron.  The  flora  of  this  district  comprises  a  number  of  characteristic 
Patagonian  plants,  to  which  may  be  added  the  new  species  found  by 
Prichard,  together  with  a  Chilian  or  Andine,  and  a  Southern,  Fuegian 
and  Antarctic  element.  There  are  also  several  familiar  northern 
plants  of  arctic  and  alpine  or  temperate  distribution,  such  as  PMeum 
alpinum^  Poa  pratemiSj  PotmtUla  anserina,  and  Sonchus  asper, 

PhUippine  Plants.* — Elmer  D.  Merrill  continues  his  study  of  the 
flora  of  these  islands.  The  present  pamphlet  contains  descriptions  of  a 
new  Freycinetia,  and  several  new  Screw-Pines ;  one  of  the  latter,  PandaniLs 
luzonensis,  from  the  island  of  Luzon,  is  about  8  metres  high.  Also  a 
new  Artocarpus  from  the  same  island,  reaching  30  metres  in  height, 
several  new  figs,  a  new  Diachidia^  and  various  other  novelties  in  different 
orders.  The  author  also  gives  a  systematic  account  of  the  species  of 
Terminalia  (eleven  in  number)  found  in  the  islands. 

Illustrations  of  German  Orchids.t — The  firm  of  Friedlander  has 
issued  in  an  attractive  form  a  volume  on  the  wild  orchids  of  Germany, 
There  are  sixty  coloured  plates  by  Walter  Miiller,  and  accompanying 
descriptions  by  F.  Kranzlin.  The  plates  give  excellent  life-size  repre- 
sentations of  the  plant,  together  with  enlarged  figures  of  the  flower 
and  Its  parts,  the  latter  carefully  drawn  and  showing  well  the  details. 
The  descriptions  are  intelligibly  written,  and  reference  is  made  to  points 
of  interest  on  pollination,  distribution,  variation,  etc.  As  our  British 
orchid  flora  is  wholly  continental,  the  book  appeals  almost  equally  to 
the  British  plant-lover,  and  is  worth  buying  for  the  plates  alone. 

British  and  Irish  Botanists.^ — The  conclusion  of  the  second 
supplement  of  this  useful  list  by  J.  Britten  and  G.  S.  Boulger  includes 
the  years  1898-1902,  and  entries  from  Milne-Readhead  to  Thomas 
Young.  Besides  the  names  of  those  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
advancement  of  Botany,  who  have  died  in  the  stated  interval,  there 
are  a  few  omissions  from  previous  lists. 

Notes  on  the  Drawings  for  "  English  Botany."§— F.  N.  A.  Garry 
has  concluded  his  enumeration  of  the  notes  on  the  original  drawings 
for  Sowerby's  "  English  Botany."  These  drawings,  upwards  of  2500  in 
number,  including  the  Crypto^ms,  and  the  corresponding  herbarium  of 
British  plants,  many  of  which  were  used  for  the  figures,  were  bought  in 
1859  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum ;  and  three  years  later  the 
drawings  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  *  Supplement.'  The  original 
work  appeared  in  thirty-six  volumes  between  the  years  1790  and  1814  ; 
the  descriptions  were  written  by  Sur  James  Edward  Smith,  and  the 

*  New  and  Xoteworthy  Philippine  Plants.  11.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Ooyernment  Lahoratoiies.    Manila  (1904)  47  pp.,  S  pis. 

t  Abbildungen  der  in  Deutsohland  u.  den  angrenzenden  gebieten  yorkommenden 
GruDdformen  der  Orchideen-Arten.  By  Walter  MUller  and  F.  Kranzlin.  60  plates, 
with  text.     Friedlander,  Berlin,  1904. 

X  Joum.  But,  xlii.  (1904)  pp.  378-85. 

§  Op.  cit.,  xlii.,  xliii.  (1903.  4)  Supplement,  p.  276. 
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coloured  plates  were  drawn  mainly  by  James  Sowerby.  Four  complete 
Tolmnes  of  a  supplement,  and  part  of  a  fifth,  were  published  between 
1831  and  1865,  with  illustrations  by  J.  De  Carle  Sowerby,  James 
Sowerby's  eldest  son,  partly  in  collaboration  with  J.  W.  Salter,  with 
^desCTJptions  by  various  botanists. 

The  drawings  are  in  nearly  every  instance  annotated  by  the  artist 
and  by  the  writer  of  the  descriptions,  and  the  author  has  transcribed  all 
«Qdi  notes  as  are  of  any  value  or  interest  with  regard  to  the  drawings  or 
the  specimens  figured.  He  has  also  carefully  collated  the  specimens  in 
Sowerby's  herbarium.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  forty-eight  of  the 
plants  figured  were  collected  in  Battersea  Fields,  and  thirtjr-three  in 
*otfier  London  localities,  such  as  St.  George's  Fields,  TothiU  Fields, 
Lambetii,  and  Camberwell. 

Syllabus  der  Pflanaenfamilien.* — The  fourth  edition  of  Bugler's 
Syllabus,  following  closely  on  the  third,  shows  but  few  alterations.  The 
most  important  are  those  affecting  the  lower  plants.  Becent  work  on 
Dktyota  finds  acknowledgment  in  the  inclusion  of  the  Dictyotales 
<mder  die  section  PhseophycesB.  There  is  no  alteration  in  the  general 
plan  of  arrangement. 

Hatata,  B. — Composittt  Formoiang. 

[A  systematio  liit  of  the  oompositaB  known  from  the  island,  oomprising  thirty- 
nine  genera.]  Joum.  CoU.  Set.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  xviii. 

Art  8  (1904)  pp.  45  (2  pU.) 

XiLLiKEK,  J. — ^A  review  of  Oalifornian  PolemoniaoeaB^ 

[A  syBtematic  acoonnt,  including  six  genera  and  about  150  species,  with 
descriptions  of  tiie  species  and  their  distribution  within  the  area.] 

Univernty  of  CaUfomia  FMieaiioM,  iL  (1904)  pp.  1-71  (11  pis.). 

CBYPT0GAM8. 
Pteridophyta. 

Ferns  of  Tropical  America.t — 6.  Hieronymus  gives  a  systematic 
account  of  the  nnmerons  Pteridophyta  collected  by  F.  C.  Lehmann  and 
-others  in  Guatemala,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  etc.  The  collections  made 
by  A.  Stiibel  in  the  Andes  are  also  quoted  in  some  cases,  but  will  soon 
•appear  as  a  whole  in  a  separate  publication.  The  author  has  been 
occupied  for  some  jrears  on  the  work,  and  has  contrived  to  obtain  a 
sight  of  all  the  original  specimens  of  Swartz  and  more  recent  authors. 
The  present  section  of  the  paper  includes  315  species,  many  of  which 
are  new,  comprises  an  abundance  of  critical  notes,  and  extends  from 
Trichomanes  to  Elaphoglossum.  The  genera  are  accepted  as  defined  in 
Engler  and  Prantl's  "  Pflanzenfamilien."  The  author  rejects  the  usually 
accepted  principle  that  the  first  species  described  under  a  new  genus  is 
the  type  of  that  genus.  For  instance,  eight  of  the  twelve  species 
which  Richard  put  in  his  Nephrodium  have  had  to  be  separated  off  and 
placed  in  six  other  genera,  the  type  species  among  them.    The  remain- 

*  Syllabixfl  der  Pflaozenfamilien.    By  A.  Engler.    4th  ed.,  8to,  xxx.  and  237  pp. 
3onitmeger,  Berlin,  1904. 

t  Bugler's  Bot.  Jahrb.,  xxxiv.  (1904)  pp.  417-560. 
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ing  four  species  constitute  a  relative  majority  which,  according  to  the> 
author,  are  entitled  to  retain  the  name  Nephrodium, 

Anonymous— Bare  Ohio  Orape  Ferni.  Amerietm  Batanitt^  tL  (1904)  p.  35^ 

Bebnatskt,  J. — ^Die  Fame  det  BeliUater  Sandet  nnd  ihre  pflamengeogn^hifehe 
XrkUning.  (The  Ferris  of  the  Deliblat  Sand,  and  their  ezplaniation  from  a 
botanioo-geographioal  point  of  view.) 

ilfifi.  IfiM.  NaJtUm.  Hungarid^  1904,  pp.  813-19. 

Bbiquet,  J. — VotesnrdenzraresFoiigteMdaJiixaBaToisim:  Polypodiiim  stnatam, 
Aspidiam  asgalaro.    (Note  on  two  rare  ferns  of  the  Savoy  Jura.) 

Arch.  Flore  Jurass.^  t.  (1904)  pp.  41-8. 

Chbist,  H.— Primitia  Flors  Oostarieensis.  m.  Filioes  et  Lyeopodiaoes.  (Firsts 
fhiits  of  the  Flora  of  Costa  Rica.    III.  Kerns  and  Lyoopods.) 

[Continnation.]  BnU,  Berh.  B<d$tier,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  1089-1104. 

DauBBT,  C.  T.— Devonshire  Ferns. 

[List  of  15  species ;  conditions  under  which  they  grow.] 

Oard.  Chron.,  zzxvi.  (1904)  pp.  233-4. 

EastiTan,  H. — Vew  England  Ferns  and  their  oommon  aUiea 

[An  iUnstrated  non-technical  field  book.]  Boston,  1904, 160  pp. 

FoBD,  S.  O.— The  anatomy  of  Psllotnm  triqastmm. 

[Anatomical  details,  with  some  dednctions  as  to  the  affinities  of  the  genua 
with  the  Sphenophyllalee  and  other  fossil  plants.] 

Ann.  Bol.,  xviii  (1904)  pp.  589-005  (1  pL). 

OoBZB,  £.— Bia  Baamfune.    (Tree-ferns.) 

Wiener  lU,  OaH,  Zeii,,  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  382-90,  420-7. 

Hill,  T.  G. — On  the  presence  of  a  Pariehnos  in  recent  plants. 

[The  Pariehnos  of  Lepidodendron,  etc,  mar  be  represented  by  the  degeneratedf 
mncilage-canals  found  at  the  base  of  the  sporophyllsof  f$oete$  hyttrix,  etc. 

Ann.  Ba.,  zviU.  (1904)  p.  654. 

L ANO,  W.  H.—On  a  prothallus  proyisionally  rslinrred  to  Psllotnm. 

[Description  of  the  structure  of  a  specimen  found  imbedded  among  the  roota 
coTerinf^  the  stem  of  a  tree-fern  in  Perak.] 

Tom.  eit,  pp.  571-7  (1  pi.). 
M  AKiNO,  T. — Obsexrations  on  the  Flora  of  Japan. 

[Contains  descriptions  of  7  ferns,  Woodtia  and  Itoetes,  with  a  new  species  and 
a  new  rariety.]  Tokyo  Bat.  Mag.,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  129-188. 

NiOOLAi,  W.— Bildtr  ans  der  Heimat  der  Baumfsme.  (Pictures  from  the  home  of 
tree-ferns.)  OartmweU^  ix.  (1904)  pp.  25-26  (4  pls.> 

Poster,  T.  G.— Catalogue  of  the  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta  of  PennsylTania. 

Boston,  1904,  66  pp 

Robinson,  J.  F.— Lastrsa  Thelypteris  PresL  in  Sast  Torkshire. 

NatunUiri,  1904,  p.  34a 
RoBiNFON,  0.  B.— The  Ferns  of  Vorthem  Cape  Breton. 

[On  this  island  occur  about  26  species  of  ferns,  some  of  which  are  rare  on  the 
Nora  Scotia  peninsula.]  Torreya,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  136-8.. 

SoMMiEB,  S.— A  proposito  di  un  esamplare  di  Osmunda  regalis  proreniente  dalle 
forests  dd  Caueaso.  (Concerning  a  specimen  of  O.  regaUs  brought  from  the  forests 
of  the  Caucasus.) 

[A  specimen  with  a  huge  trunk  of  great  age,  but  surpassed  in  size  by  some 
that  were  growing  till  recently  in  the  Italian  island  of  GigUo.] 

BuU.  Soe.  Bot.  ItdL,  1904,  p.  306^ 

Undbrwood,  L.  M. — ^The  early  writers  on  Ferns  and  their  Collections,  m.  W.  J. 
Hooker,  1786-1865. 

[A  short  critical  account  of  the  influenoe  exerted  by  Sir  William  Hooker,  and 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  upon  the  systematic  study  of  ferns ;  with  a 
chronological  table  showing  the  longeyity  and  period  of  publication  of  the 
chief  fern  authorities  of  last  century.] 

Torreya,  ir.  (1904)  pp.  145-50^ 
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WATBia»C.  £. — ^Asplexiiiim  ebenenm  prolifemm. 

[A  further  note  on  this  rare  and  negleoted  form.]. 

Rhodora,  vi.  (1904)  p.  210. 

ZxiLLXB,  B. — ^L'Hjmaaophylliim  tunbridgenie  an  Xondarraia  (Biwei-  Pyrfai^. > 
{BfmawpknUum  tunbridgetue  on  the  Moiidurrain.) 

[This  speciee  has  heon  re-foand  in  Jan.  1904  in  the  same  localitj  as  indicated 
by  Darraoq  in  1846,  and  often  siiioe  then  denied.] 

BuU.  8oc.  BoL  France,  li.  (1904)  p.  259.. 

Bryophyta. 

Bpliagna  Arom  the  Environs  of  Paris.*  —  F.  Camus  has  worked 
out  tJie  various  species  of  Sphagnum  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris. 
He  gives  a  ^optical  table  of  the  characteristics  of  18  species  which 
either  do  or  snoufd  exist  in  that  region.  Then  follows  an  account  of 
16  species  found  by  himself  or  otherwise  authenticated,  with  their 
locahties.  The  delimitation,  grouping  and  nomenclature  of  the  species 
is  based  on  the  works  of  Russow  and  of  Wamstorf . 

The  same  author  records  the  occurrence  of  Sphagnum  Russowii 
Wamst.  in  the  forest  of  Marly  near  Paris,  where  it  is  very  rare  and 
apparently  in  process  of  extinction.  He  considers  that  this  species  and 
S.  QirgmsohnU  Russ.,  found  in  the  forest  of  Montmorency,  are  two 
survivors  of  an  epoch  in  which  the  climate  was  much  less  cold  than  at 
present. 

Easy  Identification  of  Hepatic».t  —  A.  J.  Grout  publishes  a  pre- 
liminary paper  on  the  identification  of  hepatiese  by  means  of  a  hand- 
lens,  and  gives  some  similar  keys  to  the  families,  genera,  and  some 
twenty  to  thirty  of  the  species  found  in  the  eastern  United  States. 
These  keys  are  applicable  to  the  plants  in  the  fresh  state.  He  adds 
some  elementary  information  as  to  the  external  structure  of  hepatics, 
and  appeals  for  data  as  to  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  spores  m  the 
different  species. 

Bare  Scottish  HepaticflB.I — S.  M.  Macvicar  publishes  critical  notes 
on  the  following  species  which  appeared  in  his  *  Census  of  Scottish 
Hepatiese  *  in  a  previous  number  of  the  same  journal :  Marsvpella 
olivaeea  Spruce  (which  proves  to  be  a  variety  of  Gymnomitrium  aduMum 
Nees),  M.  Sprucei  (Limpr.),  if.  erythrorhiza  (Limpr.),  if.  sphacelMa 
(6ies.),  M,  Jargensenii  Schiffn.,  Lophozia  Wmzelii  (Nees),  i.  longidms 
(Lindb.),  Plagiochila  exigua  Tayl.  This  last  species  is  shown  to  be 
synonymous  with  P,  trtdenticulata  Tayl.,  and  with  Hooker's  Junger- 
mannia  spinulosa  var.  tridenticulata. 

Cincinnolus  trichomani8.§  —  I.  Douin  has  had  opportunities  of 
studying  this  not  uncommon  hepatic,  the  morphology  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  incorrectly  described.  The  sporogonium  is  developed  in 
a  curious  subterranean  fleshy  pouch,  the  perigynium.  Douin  gives  a 
more  thorough  and  detailed  account  of  this  pouch  than  has  yet  been 

•  Bull.  Soc.  Bot  France.  1.  (1903)  pp.  16.V-8,  239-52,  272-289. 
t  Brjologist,  vii.  (1904)  pp.  89-98,  figs,  in  text. 
:  Ann.  Soot.  Nat.  Hist,  1904,  pp.  234-6. 
§  Ber.  Bryol.,  xxxi.  (1904)  pp.  105-16,  tigs. 
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forthcoming,  and  of  ita  development  from  a  very  short  lateral  branch, 
which  bears  a  few  archegonia  at  ite  extremity,  and  after  their  fertilisa- 
tion resumes  growth  at  its  base,  and  by  very  unequal  and  lop-sided 
development  gradually  is  converted  into  a  deep  sac  imbedded  in  the 
ground,  the  archegonia  being  now  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sac 
and  pointing  upwards  instwid  of    downwards.     Further  details  are 

?*ven ;  and  it  is  shown  that  authors  are  in  error  about  the  inflorescence, 
his  he  finds  to  be  variable — ^paroicous,  synoicous,  or  monoicous.  He 
describes  some  stages  in  the  development  of  the  sporogonium ;  and 
compares  the  specieslwith  Galypogeia  ericetorum  and  other  marsupioid 
genera,  and  adds  some  notes  on  Cincinnulus  argutus. 

BallA,  E. — Praniire  Uste  det  Xooiiet  rMolt^  anz  enviToni  de  Yirt  (CalTadot). 
(Fint  liat  of  mosses  collected  in  the  enTirons  of  Yire.) 
[List  with  localities  of  114  species  and  Tarieties.] 

BuO,  Acad.  Int.  Geogr.  Bol„  xii.  (1903)  pp.  153-60. 

Beouinot,  a.— Votiiie  preliminari  inlla  briogeografla  deU*  Areipelago  toieaiio. 
(Preliminary  notes  on  the  bryo-geography  of  the  Tosoan  Archipelago.) 

Bendic.  Congre$.  Bot.  Palermo,  1904,  pp.  96-102. 

Blind,  C— Let  Bphaignes  de  la  region  jnrasiienne.    (Sphagna  of  the  Jura  region.) 

Bvll  iSoc  Nat.  de  VAin,  i.  (1903)  [1904]  pp.  36-41. 

Camus,  F.— Xnscin^  reenillies en  Oorse  en  mai  et  Jnin,  1901.  (MusotneaB  collected 

in  Corsica  in  May  and  June,  1901.) 

[The  author  raises  the  previous  total  record,  274,  to  889  speeies, 
comprising  290  mosses,  8  sphagna,  and  91  he{>atios. 
Cepnalozia  Columhm  is  new  to  science.] 

Bv^l  8oc.  Bot.  France,  xlviii.  (1901)  pp.  151-74. 

^        .,      Le  Harpanthns  Flotowianus  Kees  ab.  Esenb.  en  France.    (Harpanihus 
Flotowianui  in  France.) 

[Au  hepatic  new  to  France,  recently  found  in  an  old  collection 
made  by  Puget  in  Savoy.  1850-70.] 

Tom.  cU.,  pp.  148-51. 

„       „      Xnscinees  rares  on  nouTcUes  pour   la  region    bretonne-vendeenne. 
(MnscineiB  new  or  rare  in  the  region  Brittany-Yend^.) 
[Includes  15  species  new  to  the  region.] 

Bull.  Soc.  Set,  Nat.  Quest,  Nantei,  1903,  pp.  297-326. 

CuuDBAU,  R.,  AND  DoviN. — Pyramidnla  algeriensis  sp.  n. 

[Gathered  near  Constantino.]  Chartree,  1904, 3  pp.,  1  fig. 

Cozzi,  C. — Oli  Bikgni  neU'  agro  Abbiatense.    (Sphaffnacess  of  the  Abbutte  plain. 

Boll  del  Natural,  xxiv.  (1904)  pp.  25-6. 

CuFiNO,  L.— PngiUns  cryptogamarum  canadensinm.     (A  handful  uf  Canadian 
cryptogams.) 

[List  of  12  mosfies,  4  hepatics,  and  16  lichens  gathered  by  A.  Hill  in  Western 
Canada.]  Malpighia,  xviiL  (1904)  pp.  559-62. 

Dbpalli^rb,  C L. — Eisai  sor  les  Xusdnte  de  TAin.    (Essay  on  the  Musoiuen  uf 
Ain.) 

[Omtains  about  300  speciea]  BuU,  Soe,  Set.  Nat.  Areh.  de  VAin^ 

i.  (1904)  pp.  4-29. 

DisMi  E  u,  G. — Observationi  sor  rinfloreseence  du  Brjrum  pallesceni  Sehles.    (Obser- 
vations on  the  inflorescence  of  B.  paUetcene.) 

Compt  Hend.  Congr.  Soe.  Sav.  Paris,  1903,  5  pp. 

Fremiti  recherohes  bryologiquet  dans  le  departement  de  la  Haute- 
Kame.  (First  bryologi<^  researches  in  the  department  of 
Haute-MHrne.) 

[Records  163  mosses.  1  sphagnum,  and  29  hepatics,  with 
lodtlities.  The  soil  is  chiefly  calcareous.  Thu  department 
had  scarcely  been  explored  for  mosttes  before.]. 

Bull  Soc  Bot  France,  U.  (1904)  pp.  260-9. 
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O18MIIB,  O, — L«  Lcjjaimea  Soisettiaiia  Xui.  dam  le  Dauphin^    (L^eunea  BoueU 

tiana  in  Daophiny.) 

[This  hepatic,  yery  rare  in  France,  has  been  fonnd  on  the 
Ool  de  Sanloe  at  about  1100  metrea] 

Op.  eU^  L  (1903)  pp.  289-90. 

Dizov,  H.  N. — Campylopui  atrorireni  De  Hot.  0.  fir.    A  eorreetion. 

[OallB  attention  to  the  little-known  frnit  of  this  moss,  which  was  diaooyered 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Pyrenees.] 

Bev,  BryoL,  xxxi.  (1904)  p.  128. 

*0  LOW  A  OS  I,  J. — ^Beitrag  inr  Laabmooiflora  Ton  Omtlnd  in  Kamten.  (Oontribntion 
to  the  mofls-flora  of  Omttnd  in  Carinthia.) 

Jdhrb,  Naturk.  Mu$.  KartUen.  KlagenfuH,,  xxyii.  (1904)  pp.  93-128. 

H  KB  zoo,  Th. — ^Die  Laabmooie  Badens.    Sine  bryogeographisehe  Skine.    (A  bryo* 
.  geographic  sketch  of  the  mosses  of  Baden. ) 

[ConUnnation.]  BuU.  Herb.  BoisiUr,  iv.  (1904),  pp.  1137-54, 1241-5G. 

B I L  L IX  B — De  la  dispersion  de  rHypnum  admumm  dans  la  region  Jnrassienne.  (On 
the  distribution  of  H.  adwneum  in  the  Jura.) 

Arch.  Flor.  Jurasi,,  1903,  p.  101. 

fiowB,  M.  A. — ^Ekoge&ous  origin  of  Antheridia  in  Anthooeros. 

[An  expression  of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bodies  so  described  by  E.  Lampa, 
in  (ktL  Bot,  ZeiUchr,,\m,  (1903)  pp.  436-8,  may  not  rather  be  tubers.] 

Torreya,  ir.  (1904)  pp.  175-6. 

IvoHAM,  W. — Yorkshire  Xosses  and  Hepaties. 

[OeourreDceof  Camftylopw  cUroviretu  yar.  mtUieus  Milde,  Dieranum  tooparium 
yar.  ofihopkjiHwn  Brid.,  Weina  oakarea  yar.  fnuUea  Boul.,  Nardia  miwtr 
Nees,  in  Yorkshire.]  NaturalUl,  1904,  p.  286. 

•Matousohbk,  F. — ^Beitrage  inr  Xoosflora  Ton  Ober-Oesterreioh.    I  TeiL    (Con- 
tributions to  the  moss- flora  of  Upper  Austria.    Part  I.) 
[OriUcttl  enumeration  of  old  and  new  finds.] 

62  JahreA.  d  Mub,  FraneiscO'Cardinum.  Linz.^  1904,  pp.  1-22. 

V  AiHTBB,  W.  H.~Xosses  and  Hepaties  of  Llanwrtyd,  Breoonshire. 
[A  list  of  99  mosses  and  11  hepaties.] 

Joum,  of  BoL,  xlii.  (1904)  pp.  335-7. 

Pa  BIS,  E.  6. — ^Xnscin^  de  TAfirique  ooddentale  fhui9aise.    (MusoinesB  of  French 

West  Africa.) 

[Contains  26  mosses  and  2  hepaties,  including  descriptions  of 
16  new  mosses.]  Bet.  Brycl.,  xxxi.  (1904)  pp.  117-23. 

„        „        Index  Brydlogions.  2nd  ed.,  ii.  (1904)  faso.  5-6,  pp.  257-375. 

PoBTXB,  T.  C.— Catalogue  of  the  Bryophyta  and  Pteridophyta  of  Pennsylyania. 

Boston,  1904,  66  pp. 

PoDPXBA,  J. — Ein  Beitrag  inr  Lanbmoosflora  Bblimens.   (A  oontribntion  to  the 

Bohemian  mosS'flora.) 

[List  of  84  mosses,  with  descriptions  of  three  new  yarieties.] 
Verh.  k.  k.  zodl.  hot.  Ge9.  Wien,  liy.  (1904)  pp.  507-15. 

„         „       Y;^sledky  bryologiek^ho  y^umu  Xorayy  sa  rok  1908-4.    (Besultd 

of  the  bryological  exploration  of  Morayia  in  the  years  1903-4.) 
Jdhfh.  Naturk.  Klube  in  Proanitz  in  MShren,  1904, 30  pp. 

Both,  6. — ^Die  Europ&isehen  Lanbmoose.    (The  Mosses  of  Europe.) 

Band  iL  Lief  10  (Leipzig,  1904)-pp.  513-640,  pis.  xli.-l. 

^OMMIBB,  S.— Alcunepiante  reoentementeraoolte  all'  Elba,  non  aneora  indicate  per 
quest*  isola.  (Some  plants  recently  gathered  in  Elba,  not  yet  recorded  for  this 
island.) 

[Among  the  new  records  are  Tesettina  pyramidata  and  Biceia  papiUoea.'] 

BuU  Soe.  Bot.  Ital,  1904,  pp.  304-5. 

•St BF  HAM  I,  F. — Speeies  hepatioarum.    (Species  of  hepaties.) 
[Monograph  of  FlagiochUa^  continued.] 

Bufl.  Herb.  Boimrr,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  1197-1214 
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WABViTonr,  C— Lavbmoofe.    (Mones.) 

Kryptogamenflora  dmr  Mark  Brandentmrg^  Abt  I^  Band  it*. 

pp.  241-432,  Leipiig,  1904  (figs.). 

YosBiVAOA,  J.— HepatiMi  and  Fungi  around  the  Xaiine  Bi«>logieal  Station  at. 
Mitaki. 

[List  including  12  hepatics.]  B<d.  Mag.  Tokyo,  xyiii.  (1904)  pp.  216-217. 

Thallopli3rta. 

AlffflB. 

Morphology  and  Biology  of  AlgiB.*  —  F.  Oltmanns  publishes  th& 
first  volume  of  his  great  work  under  the  above  title.  This  volume 
consists  of  a  treatment  of  the  separate  families  under  nine  different 
groups :  I.  ChrysomonadinesB.  IL  Heterocontae.  III.  ftyptomona- 
dineie.  IV.  Euglenaoeae.  V.  Dinofiagellata.  VI.  Aoontse.  VII.  Chloro- 
phyoeee.  VIII.  Phaeophyceae.  IX.  Rhodophyceae.  The  author  omita, 
Cyanophyceas,  as  he  holds  that  that  group  is  too  closely  related  ta 
Bacteria  to  be  considered  apart  from  such  genera  as  Cladothrix,  Beggiatoa^ 
etc.  On  the  other  himd  he  includes  Gharales  and  the  coloured  Flagellata  t 
the  latter  group  being  in  his  opinion  an  essential  part  of  any  treatment 
of  algae,  since  the  Flagellata  are  becoming  more  and  more  r^arded  aa 
the  ancestors  of  the  al^as.  Bangiales  are  inserted  between  Phasophycea^^ 
and  RhodophyceaB.  The  arrangement  of  the  Orders  is  in  some  cases, 
different  from  that  usually  accepted.  The  treatment  of  Rhodophyceae- 
is  divided  into  two  sections :  (1)  Structure  of  the  vegetative  oi^ns ; 
and  (2)  Reproduction.  The  different  Orders  are  dealt  with  separately 
from  these  two  points  of  view.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  by  new 
and  old  figures. 

Behaviour  of  Marine  AlgSB  in  Relation  to  Salinity .f — ^K.  Techet 
continues  the  publication  of  his  observations  on  this  subject.  He  says 
that  the  individual  power  of  accommodation  to  changes  of  salinity  in 
marine  algae  is  very  large,  and  he  gives  instances  of  extremes  in  which, 
various  species  could  live.  Cladophora  trichotoma  can  bear  water  vary- 
ing between  1*8  p.c.  and  8*5  p.c.  When  the  salinity  was  raised  ta 
18*2  p.c,  the  plant  produced  plentiful  swarm-spores  and  perished. 
Other  algffi  of  which  statistics  are  given  are  :  Chatomorpha  aerea^  Ecto^ 
carpus  sp.,  and  Peyssomllia  Dubf/i.  As  examples  of  the  power  of 
certain  aJgae  to  accommodate  themselves  to  vaned  salinity,  the  author 
mentions  the  small  rock-pools  along  the  coast,  where  algae  are  subjected 
to  the  access  of  sea  or  rain-water,  as  well  as  to  considerable  concentra- 
tion on  hot,  dry  days,  at  neap  tides.  The  inhabitants  of  such  pools 
consist  mainly  of  Cyanophyceae. 

Sphacelariace89.t  —  C.  Sauviigeau  publishes  the  second  fascicle  of 
his  remarks  on  the  Sphacelariacese,  some  of  the  separate  parts  of  which 

*  Morphologie  und  Biologic  der  Algen,  i.,  pp.  ri.,  733,  3  oolonred  and  473  plain 
fig?,  in  text    G.  Fischer,  Jenn,  1904. 

t  Oeaterr.  Bot  Zeitechr.,  Ut.(19(H)  pp.  3e7-73. 

t  Remarqnes  snr  le«  SphnoelariaceA.  frtso.  ii.  (1904).  Republished  from  Joarnal 
do  Botaniqno,  1002-1904. 
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liave  already  appeared  in  the  *'  Journal  de  Botaniqne.^  In  the  present 
Yolnme  he  continues  his  treatment  of  ffcUopteris,  and  deals  with  PhlcM- 
taulon  and  Ftilopogon.  He  includes  twelve  species  in  the  genus  ffdlo' 
jfterisy  and  for  the  convenience  of  students  he  draws  up  two  keys,  one 
for  naming  fertile  and  the  other  sterile  specimens.  Several  species 
hitherto  known  under  other  generic  names  are  here  placed  in  this  ^nus. 
Phiaocaulon  contains  three  species,  and  the  author  shows  the  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  it  from  the  genera  GhoUopUris  and  ffalopteris. 
PtUopogon  is  only  b^n,  and  one  species  is  described,  P.  botryocladus 
Beinke.  The  work  is  to  be  continued.  A  bibliographical  index  is 
given  of  the  memoirs  quoted. 

Cytology  of  Nemalion  multifidum.* — J.  J.  Wolfe  fills  with  this 
paper  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  the  cytology  of  Floridese.  He  divides 
his  paper  into  four  sections :  A.  Methods.  B.  The  cell.  C.  Matura- 
tion and  sexual  reproduction.  D.  Mitosis.  Under  the  cell  he  treats 
•of  (a)  the  structure  of  the  chromatophore ;  (b)  division  of  the  chroma- 
tophore.  The  third  section  is  divided  into  (a)  oogenesis  ;  (b)  spermato- 
genesis ;  (c)  fertilisation  and  development  of  the  cystocarp.  The  f ourUi 
section  consists  of  (a)  the  nucleolus;  {b)  reduction.  The  chromato- 
phore is  present  in  all  cells  of  the  plant,  except  the  mature  antheridium 
«nd  Uie  two  sperm-cells  to  which  it  gives  rise.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  ellipsoid,  from  which  processes  radiate  to  the  periphe^  of  the 
cell  and  toere  flatten  out  to  form  a  claihrate  membrane.  The  sex- 
organs  cannot  be  regarded  as  unicellular  structures,  and  the  reasons 
for  diis  are  detailed.  In  the  nucleus  the  entire  chromatin  content  is 
stored  in  the  nucleolus,  and,  in  the  prophases  of  division,  passes  to  the 
nuclear  wall  along  delicate  fibrillar.  The  spindle  is  intra-nuclear,  and 
•centrosomes  are  distinctly  visible  at  the  poles  at  metaphase.  The  author 
tx)ncludes  that  Nemalion  presents  the  essentials  of  an  antithetic  alter- 
nation of  generations,  and  that  the  cystocarp  is  therefore  the  homologue 
of  the  sporophyte  in  higher  plants.  This  conclusion  he  bases  on  the 
fact  that  approximately  sixteen  chromosomes  are  present  in  the  divisions 
-of  the  cells  of  the  cystocarp  up  to  the  period  of  spore-formation,  and 
approximately  eight  in  those  of  the  thallus;  the  reduction  division 
being  immediately  associated  with  the  production  of  the  carpospores. 

Chantransia  AlarisB.t — This  species,  which  has  hitherto  only  been 
recorded  from  Iceland  and  the  Faeroes,  has  now  been  found  by 
J.  Adams  at  Portrush,  co.  Antrim,  growing  on  the  lamina  of  Alaria 
escul^nta.  It  differs  from  the  type  in  being  somewhat  smaUer  and  in 
having  alternate  and  not  opposite  monosporangia.  Neither  antheridia 
nor  cystocarps  were  observed.  Hairs  were  not  found  terminating  the 
filaments,  though  they  may  have  been  present  earlier  in  the  year. 

BhipidoBiphon  and  Callipsygma.^ — A.  and  E.  S.  Gepp  give  an 
account  of  these  two  rare  monotypic  genera,  both  of  which  have  been 
placed  in  Codiacese.  In  the  original  description  of  Rhipidosiphon  javensis 
•by  Montagne,  the  plant  is  described  as  being  fan-shaped,  with  dicbo- 

♦  Ann.  Boi.  XTui.  (1904)  pp.  607-27  (1  fig.  in  text),  2  plB. 

t  Journ.  Bot.  xlii.  (1904)  pp.  351-2.  %  Tom.  oit.  pp.  363-6  (1  pi.). 
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tomous  and  anafitomosing  filaments.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has: 
never  been  recorded  again.  The  authors  of  the  present  paper  have- 
however  found  it  among  the  material  collected  in  the  Dutch  East. 
Indies  by  the  Siboga  expedition,  and  have  been  able  to  prove  that  the 
supposed  anastomosis  of  the  filaments  does  not  exist.  The  anastomosis-, 
figured  and  described  bj  Montague  takes  place — ^not  indeed  between 
the  filaments,  but  between  the  lines  of  calcareous  cement,  which  fill& 
the  grooves  between  contiguous  filaments.  Montague  made  his  draw- 
ings and  observations  from  calcified  specimens,  and  mistook  the  dark 
lines  of  calcification  for  the  filaments  of  the  thallus;  these  latter 
appearing  in  a  calcified  plant  almost  transparent  by  contrast  with  the 
opa(|ue  connecting  lines  of  calcium  carbonate.  The  presence  of  anasto- 
mosis between  the  filaments  having  been  disproved,  the  genus  cannot 
be  maintained.  Rhipidosiphon  is  nothing  but  a  simple  Udotea,  and  h 
here  placed  in  that  genus  under  the  name  of  U.  javmsis.  GalUpsygma 
has  only  been  found  once,  at  Port  Phillip,  Victoria ;  and  half  of  the 
original  plant  is  preserved  at  Lund,  while  half  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  here  figured  for  the  first  time,  and  further  details  are  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  its  structure.  The  stipe  is  two-edged,  uncaldfied,  and 
throws  out  at  the  margins  complanate  rachides,  which  grow  out  each 
into  a  terminal  flabellum.  The  whole  plant  is  complanate  and  uncal- 
cified,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  Rhipocephalusj  with  which  genus  it 
has  been  compared.  The  plant  appears  to  be  transversely  septate,  but  a 
careful  examination  under  high  magnification  shows  that  the  septa  are 
perforated,  and  are  in  fact  nothing  but  thick  rings  of  cellulose  which 
have  grown  inwards  from  the  sides,  similar  to  the  plugs  or  stoppers  in 
Godium  and  other  allied  genera.  Figures  are  given  of  the  two  genera 
described. 

Oogenesis  in  Vaucheria.* — B.  M.  Davis  has  made  a  minute  study 
of  this  phenomenon  in  Vaucheria  geminata  var.  racemosa,  and  comes  to- 
the  following  conclusions.  The  number  of  nuclei  in  the  young  oogonium 
ranges  from  twenty  to  fifty.  There  are  no  mitoses  in  the  oogonium. 
It  becomes  separated  from  the  parent  filament  by  a  cross  wall,  and  is 
multinucleate  at  the  time  the  cross  wall  is  formed.  Even  before  this 
wall  is  complete,  a  process  of  nuclear  degeneration  is  evident,  and  it 
continues  until  only  one  nucleus  remains  in  the  oogonium.  The 
degenerating  nuclei  are  found  chiefly  in  the  periplasm.  They  become 
exceedingly  small,  the  nuclear  membrane  disappejuring  first,  and  finally 
nothing  remains  but  granular  matter,  apparently  nucleolar  in  nature. 
There  is  apparently  no  coenooentrum  in  the  egg  of  Vaucheria^  but  the 
surviving  nucleus  Ues  at  the  centre  of  the  oogonium.  The  ^^  nucleus 
grows  rapidly  until  it  is  three  or  four  times  the  size  of  the  nuclei  in  the 
young  oogonium,  and  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  chromatin.  After 
fertilisation  the  nucleus  of  the  sperm  passes  to  the  centre  of  the  egg 
and  increases  in  size,  at  the  side  of  the  female  nucleus.  The  two  fuse 
slowly  when  both  are  of  approximately  the  same  size.  The  process  of 
oogenesis  in  Vaucherki  agrees  in  a  strUcing  manner  with  that  in  Sapro 
legnia  and  the  Peronosporales.     The  paper  ends  with  a  discussion  of  the 

*  Bot.  Gazette,  xxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  81-98  (2  pis.). 
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eYolntionarj  processes  affecting  multinucleate  organs  in  the  Phjco^ 
mjcetes  and  possible  algal  relatives. 

OBdQgoniom.*  —  F.  E.  Fritsch  continues  his  algological  notes,  the 
latest  being:  a  description  of  the  structure  of  a  young  (E^gonium  which 
he  has  had  under  observation  for  two  years.  The  lowest  (attaching-) 
cell  oould  scarcdy  be  called  hemispherical.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
young  plantB  the  lower  surface  of  the  basal  cell  was  more  or  less  com- 
pletelv  enyeloped  by  a  hyaline  substance,  of  a  mucilaginous  nature  ^ 
and  this  served  to  attach  the  filaments  to  the  substratum.  The  apical 
cell  was  provided  with  a  longer  or  shorter  cap  of  cell-wall  substance 
with  square  comers,  so  that  the  apex  of  the  filament  had  a  rectangular 
appearance.  It  fitted  tightly  over  the  filament,  which  was  V-shap^  at 
the  apex.  This  abnormal  cap  is  attributed  by  die  author  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants  under  unfavourable  conditions.  The  theories  of  Wille 
and  Him  regarding  the  mode  of  origin,  etc.,  of  the  cap  of  CEdogonium^ 
are  discussed,  the  author  agreeing  with  the  views  held  by  Wille.  The 
cell-contents  of  Fritsch^s  plants  point  also  to  abnormality  of  condition. 

.Bgagropila  Sauteri.t — Wesenberg-Lund  has  studied  the  growth 
of  this  al^  in  the  lake  of  Soro  in  Denmark,  where  it  is  very  common^ 
Every  spring  the  large  spherical  bodies  are  seen  floating  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  The  bottom  of  the  lake  at  a  depth  of  about  4  metres 
is  covered  with  a  dense  layer  of  small  individuals,  10-20  mm.  long> 
which  forms  coherent  strata  on  stones  and  other  bodies.  In  shallower 
water  (1-1 '5  m.)  this  layer  does  not  occur,  but  spherical  bodies  are 
found  lying  loosely  on  the  bottom ;  and  these  bodies  rise  in  spring 
to  the  surface.  The  rising  is  caused  by  the  assimilation,  the  bubbles  of 
air  not  being  able  to  escape  from  the  central  parts  of  the  densely 
aggregated  fikments  of  the  sphere. 

Northern  Plankton. J — N.  Wille  undertakes  the  working  out  of 
those  species  of  SchizophycesB  which  form  part  of  the  plankton  in 
latitodes  above  50^  N.  lat.  A  large  work  on  the  plankton  of  these 
r^ons  is  in  course  of  publication,  divided  into  twenty-one  parts,  each 
of  which  will  appear  as  it  is  ready.  Each  species  will  be  fully  described^ 
with  a  figure  of  the  habit  and  possibly  of  the  structure  as  well.  The 
part  dealing  with  the  Schizophyceae  contains  also  keys  to  the  genera 
and  species,  with  lists  of  synonymy  and  interesting  remarks  on  dis- 
tribution. The  systematic  treatment  is  preceded  by  an  introduction 
dealing  with  the  structure  and  life-history  of  the  group.  The  author 
remarks  that  the  number  of  species  diminishes  from  the  equator  north- 
wards and  southwards,  until  in  the  polar  seas  not  one  indigenous  species 
would  probably  be  found. 

Phyto-plankton  of  Asia  Minor.§ — A.  Forti  has  examined  the  phyto- 
plankton  of  three  lakes  in  Anatolia,  and  publishes  his  results.  The  fii'st 
lake  is  Abullonia-Gol,  which  is  so  shallow  as  to  allow  a  boatman  to 

•  Ann.  Bot,  xviii.  ^1904)  pp.  648-53  (1  fig.  in  text). 

♦  Acad.  Roy.  Sci.  Danemark,  Bull.,  11)03,  pp.  167-204  (1  map). 
t  Nordisches  Plankton,  Kiel,  pt.  xx.  (1904)  29  pp. 

§  Nuov.  Notar.,  xvi.  (1905)  pp.  1-14. 
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touch  the  bottom  in  many  places  with  his  oar.  From  this  lake  the 
author  records  35  species  of  Mastigophorse,  Peridiniese,  BaciUariesey 
Chlorophycese,  and  Myxophyceae.  Some  of  these  had  not  been  pre- 
viously recorded  from  that  locality.  From  Lake  Izsnik-Gol,  or  the 
Lake  of  Nicea,  26  species  are  enumerated,  including  a  new  variety, 
recttty  of  Anahana  spiroides  Kleb.  From  the  Lake  of  Sapandia,  which 
had  never  been  examined  for  phyto-plankton,  the  author  records  28 
species  as  the  jesult  of  5  days^  haul.  As  a  result  of  the  examination 
of  these  lakes  A.  Forti  holds  that  a  lake  of  which  the  area  does  not 
correspond  to  an  adequate  depth,  fails  to  show  a  true  and  proper  limn<i- 
plankton.  He  also  considers  that  his  results  strengthen  Ostwald's 
theory  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  plankton  from  the  pole  to  the 
^nator. 

Chrysomonadineas.* — A.  Scherffel  contributes  three  interesting  notes 
to  our  knowledge  of  this  order.  The  first  is  on  those  species  which 
possess  the  power  of  taking  up  animal  organisms  for  nourishment, 
though  possessing  chromatophores.  The  number  of  these  species  is 
larger  than  had  been  supposed.  The  author  has  ^himself  watched  a  fine 
group  of  twenty-one  well  developed  ChrysanKebce^  which  contained 
various  bacteria  and  other  elctraneous  bodies;  and  one  of  them  was 
observed  in  the  act  of  annexing  to  itself  a  fair-sized  Navicula.  The 
second  note  deals  with  a  form  of  Mallomonas  with  two  cilia,  closely 
allied  to  M.  acaroides  Pertv.  The  author  suggests  that  this  may  perhaps 
explain  Stein's  assertion  tnat  he  had  seen  M.  acaroides  with  two  cilia. 
The  question  as  to  a  connection  between  Mallomonas  and  Synura  is 
still  doubtful,  and  the  views  of  various  audiors  on  the  point  are  dis- 
cussed. The  third  note  is  entitled  "The  eye-points  {AugmptmkU)  of 
Synura  and  Syncryptay  The  two  genera  are  regarded  as  quite  distinct, 
though  closely  alli^.  One  main  difference  is  the  common  gelatinous 
envelope  in  Syncrypta,  which  encloses  the  whole  colony.  This  does 
not  occur  in  Synura.  The  so-called  "  Auympwikts  "  of  both  genera 
may  be  nothing  but  pigment-drops. 

Baohmann,  H. — ^Botaniiohe  Ezknrfionen  im  Oolfe  von  VeapeL 

Jahresber.  H6hem.  Lehran$t,  Luxem,  1903-4,  53  pp.  (illuii.). 

BoLooHONTZBW— Fhytoplankton  der  Seen  im  Kreise  Bestow.  (Phytoplankton  of 
lakes  in  the  district  of  fiostow.)  Zemlitoevmje,  1904. 

Otjbhman,  J.  A. — Besmidi  from  Vewfonndland. 

[A  list  of  20  species  from  Rose  nu  Rue,  including  two  novelties — Eucutrum 
Allenii  and  Micrasterias  con/erta  vnr.  nov.  NoviB-terrtsJ] 

BuU.  Torrey  Bot,  Gub,  xxxi.  (1904)  pp.  581-4. 

Fbitboh,  K.— Botanisehe  Section  det  natnrwisten  sohaftlichen  Yereins  fdr  Steier- 
mark  in  Orai.  (Botanical  section  of  the  Natural  Science  Society  of  Styria  in 
Graz.) 

[Records  the  finding  of  (Edogonium  undulatum  in  ponds  near  Wandschah,  by 
Grai.]  Oe«terr.  bot,  Zeit$ehr.,  liv.  (1904)  p.  191 . 

Hebrikc:,  W.— TTeber  einige  Sttsswasseralgen  Bohleswig-Holiteini.  (On some  fresh- 
water algie  of  Schleswig-Holstein.) 

Mitt.  AUona  Mut.,  1904,  pp.  1-32  (25  fign.). 


♦  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot.  Gesell,  xxii.  (1904)  pp.  439-44. 
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HowB»  M.  A. — CoUeetioiii  of  marine  alg»  from  Florida  and  the  Bahamai. 

[A  short  report  of  the  work  done  by  the  author  while  collecting  ano 
studying  the  marine  alg«  of  that  region.  The  specimens  are 
represented  br  616  collection  numbers.] 

Joum.  New  York  Bot.  Oarden,  ▼.  (1904)  pp.  164-6. 

n       n       Bemarks  on  some  West  Indian  Xarine  Algs. 

[The  author  enumerates  a  few  of  the  genera  found  by  him  during 
his  recent  stay  in  the  Bahamas  and  Florida,  and  he  adds 
Mme  interestiufl:  remarks  on  Rhipoeephalus 6Uongu$.  Anew 
species  of  Halimeda  is  mentioned,  which  is  to  be  described 
shortly.]  Torreya,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  126-7. 

Htams,  Isabel  F.,  &  E.  H.  Biohabds— VotesonOseillariaproliflca. 
[Third  paper.    Colouring  matters.]^ 

Technology  Quarterly,  XYii.  (1904)  pp.  270-6. 

Kohl.  F.  6. — ITeber  die  Organisation  nnd  Fhysiologie  der  Oyanophyo^-Zelle  nnd 
die  Bitocisehe  Theilnng  ihres  Kernes.  (On  the  organisation  and  physiology  of 
the  Cyanopbyoea  cell  and  the  mitotic  division  of  its  nucleus.) 

1903,  240  pp.  (10  pis.). 

K  VCKUOK,  P.— Vene  Vntermehnngen  ttber  Kemoderma  Sohonsboe.  (New  ioTestign- 
tion  on  Nemoderma.)  Wit$,  MeereeunL  BioL  An$t.  Ahih.  Helgoland^ 

T.  (1904)  pp.  117-50. 

MoRTEo,  K — Oontrihuto  alia  eonoseonia  dalle  alghe  dl  aeqna  dolee  in  Lignria. 
(Contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ftesh-water  alga  of  Liguria.) 
[A  list,  with  critical  and  topographical  notes.] 

Maipighia,  xvUi.  (1904)  pp.  389-468 

Pa  TILL  A  RD,  J. — 8ur  les  anzospores  de  deuz  Biatomies  pelagiqnes.  (On  the  auzo- 
spores  of  two  pelsgic  diatoms.) 

[A  note,  in  which  the  auxospores  of  Rhitomlenia  StoUer/orthii  and  Bemiaulut 
d^fiaim  are  described.]  Comptee  JSendiM,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  615-7. 

PiaAOALLO,  M. — ^Premiire  note  sur  les  Biatom^  marines  de  Xonaoo.  (First  note 
on  the  marine  diatoms  of  Monaco.)  BuU.  Mue^e  (h^anogr.  Monaeo^ 

1904, 16  pp.,  8  figs 

PxTiT,  P. — ^Biatomte  reoolties  en  Ooehinohine.  (Diatoms  collected  in  Cochiu- 
China.) 

[Contains  four  lists  of  species^from  Tonkin,  Annam  (fresh-water  and  marineX 
and  Ceylon  respectively.  ITie  new  species  described  are:  SurireUa 
Boieiana^  8,  eoohinchinetme,  S,  iouranenne^  and  Achnanthee  orfentalU, 

Nuav.  Notar.y  xv.  (1904)  pp;  161-8  (1  pi). 

BxivsoH^P.  F.— Bie  Zusammensetsiing  des  '*  Passatstanbes  **  anf  dem  stidliehen 
atlantisehen  Osean.  (The  composition  of  atmospheric  dust  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean.)  Flora,  xciii.  (1904)  pp.  533-6. 

TxhpIebx,  J.— lists  des  Biatomees  oontennes  dans  le  depdt  oalcaire  bitnminenr 
tertiaire  de  Sendai,  Japon.  (List  of  diatoms  contained  in  the  Inyer  of  tertiary 
calcareous  bitumen  at  Semlai,  Japan.)  Microg.  Pr^p.,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  175-89. 

Zaghabias,  O.— Vebervertieale  Wandenmgen  des  Zooj^anktons  in  den  baltisehen 

\  Seen.    (On  the  vertical  wanderings  of  zuoplankton  in  the  Baltic 
lakes.)  Biol.  Centralbl..  xxiv.  (1904)  pp.  637-8. 

^  „  Beber  Grdn-,  Gelb-  nnd  Bothfarbnng  der  Oewasser  durch  die 
anwesenheit  mikroskopischer  Organismen.  (On  the  green, 
yellow  and  red  colouring  of  water  through  tho  presence  of 
microscopic  organisms.) 

Forteh.  Ber.  Biol,  Stat.  Plf>n,  190:^  pp.  296-303. 


Feb.  15th,  1905  o 
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Fertilisation  in  the  Baprolegnieie.*— A.  H.  Trow  has  published 
further  observations  on  the  cytology  and  fertilisation  of  Achlya  polyaniki 
and  A,  De  Baryana,  He  goes  over  the  whole  group,  noting  the  poinu 
that  have  been  successfully  investigated  by  various  workers,  and  n- 
afl&rms  the  correctness  of  his  own  conclusions  as  to  fertiliisation  in 
•certain  members  of  this  family.  He  finds  in  Achyla  polyandra  that  at 
an  early  stage  of  the  oon>here  after  ^'  bSiUing  ^*  has  taken  place  only  one 
nucleus  is  present,  at  a  later  sta^e  two  nuclei,  and  still  later  again  one. 
He  has  observed  again  and  again  the  order  1-2-1,  which  of  itself,  he 
holds,  proves  the  process  of  fertilisation  of  the  oosphere.  Further,  he 
found  and  figured  a  fertilisation  tube  in  open  communication  with  the 
oosphere.  He  made  similar  observations  in  A.  De  Baryana.  In  the 
oogonium  and  antheridium  of  this  species,  on  first  formation,  there  are 
s,  number  of  nuclei  which  undergo  a  first  and  second  mitosis.  During 
the  latter  division  the  chromosomes  are  reduced  from  eight  to  four,  and 
centrosomes  and  astrospheres  are  observed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
oogoniaJ  nuclei.  "  Balling  "  of  the  different  oospheres  takes  place  after 
the  d^eneration  of  the  supernumerary  nuclei,  and  the  oospheres  seem 
to  be  uninucleate  until  the  entrance  of  the  male  nucleus  from  the  ferti- 
lisation  tube  of  the  antheridium.  The  male  nucleus  acquires  a  centro- 
some  and  astrosphere  after  passing  into  the  oosphere.  During  maturation 
of  the  oospore  the  wall  thickens  and  granules  of  reserve-material  collect 
in  tiie  protoplasm.  At  this  stage  fusion  of  the  two  nuclei  t^es  place, 
centrosomes  ana  astrospheres  naving  disappeared  from  both  nuclei. 
Here,  as  in  -4.  polyandra^  Trow  finds  the  recurrence  of  the  formuk 
1-2-1,  indicating  the  succession  of  nuclei,  and  again  proving  fusion 
and  consequently  fertilisation. 

Studies  on  the  Fertilisation  of  Albugo  Lepigoni  and  some 
PeronosporesB.t — ^W.  Ruhland  finds  that  Albugo  Lepiyoni  is  the  species 
of  the  genus  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  reduction  of  nuclei,  as  only 
one  of  the  originally  large  number  passes  from  the  periplasm  to  the 
oosphere.  In  the  other  species  there  is  copulation  between  a  number 
of  male  and  female  nuclei,  or,  where  one  alone  persists,  there  are  at 
first  a  large  number  in  the  oosphere.  This  phenomenon  bespeaks  a 
close  connection  between  A,  Lepigoni  and  other  Peronosporese,  aU^ongh 
the  formation  of  chained  conidia  marks  a  wide  difference  between  the 
genera. 

Vegetable  Pathology  .J  —  Under  this  title  6.  Cuboni  gives  an 
account  of  a  disease  of  wheat  caused  hjScIerospora  macrospora.  This 
fungus  has  been  included  among  the  reronosporeae,  but  according  to 
the  observations  of  Cuboni  and  others,  the  hyphae  are  intra-cellular,  they 
never  form  haustoria,  and  they  never  produce  conidiophores.  The 
author  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  induce  the  growtn  of  conidio* 
phores,  without  success.    The  wheat  is  invariably  attacked  after  an 

•  Aon.  Bot.,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  541-69  (3  pie.). 

t  Jttlirb.  ^itB.  Bot.,  xxxix.  (1904)  p.  136.    See  also  Bot.  C«ntra1tl.|  xcti.  (19(H 
p.  340-1.  t  Atti  Reale  Accnd.  Lincei,  oocL  (1904)  pp.  6H-7.  ' 
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iDiindation  of  the  river,  when  the  host-plant  has  been  under  water  for 
^some  time.  The  diflease  is  made  noticeable  by  the  whitened  aspect  of 
the  leaves ;  closer  examination  shows  the  development  of  the  fungus 
-chieflj  along  the  veins.  The  best  way  to  demonstrate  its  presence  is 
to  soak  the  leaf  for  a  time  in  iodide  of  potassium,  when  the  mycelium 
will  be  found  to  be  coloured  a  deep  brown.  The  author  is  doubtful 
if  Om  fungus  really  belongs  to  the  genus  Sclerospora  or  to  the  Perono- 
sporeae. 

G.  D*Ippolito  and  G.  B.  Traverse^  have  also  studied  the  same 
fungus  in  its  effect  on  Zea  Mays,  They  found  that  the  plants  attacked 
produced  almost  exclusively  male  flowers.  The  mor^ology  of  the 
-deformed  flowers  is  described. 

Fungi  Causing  Fermentation.t  —  In  the  Province  of  Che-Kiang 
in  China,  an  alcoholic  drink  is  made  from  fermented  rice,  and  the 
ferment  in  portable  form  consists  of  cakes  made  from  wheat-meal. 
K.  Saito  unaertook  the  examination  of  these  cakes,  and  found  that  the 
particles  of  wheat  were  penetrated  through  and  through  by  the  mycelia 
of  various  fungi,  FemcUlium  glaueum^  Aspergillus  glaucusy  Asp,  Jiavus^ 
Muear  racsmosus^  Uonilia  sp.,  etc.  He  found  also  in  great  abundance 
a  species  of  Khmpus^  which  he  has  described  and  figured,  and  which 
he  names  Bhizoptu  cMnmsis,  StiU  another  species  was  cultivated  and 
-diagnosed,  RMzopus  Tritki, 

The  moistened  rice  forms  a  favourable  medium  for  the  growth  of 
these  fungi ;  fermentation  follows,  and  a  yellow  liquid  is  formed  with 
an  agreeable  odour. 

U.  Wehmer  %  describes  Mucor  javanicus^  also  a  powerful  fermenting 
agent ;  and  though  yeast-cells  are  formed,  he  considers  that  the 
mycelium  (and  not  the  yeast)  causes  the  fermentation.  He  describes  the 
action  of  other  Mucors, 

Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Cystopus  candidus.i  — Albert 
Eberhardt  has  made  a  biological  study  of  this  fungus.  He  divides  his 
work  into  two  parts :  (1)  the  morphological  and  histological  alterations 
caused  in  the  host-plants  ;  and  (2)  specialisation  of  the  parasite. 

CysU^fnis  candidus  is  to  be  found  on  a  large  numl^r  of  genera  of 
the  Cruciferse.  Eberhardt  describes  the  effect  of  the  parasite  on  many 
*of  these,  causing  various  forms  of  hypertrophy,  deformations  of  au 
parts  of  the  plant,  except  the  roots  and  the  ovules,  though  occasionally 
oospores  are  found  in  the  ovules  of  Lepidium  sativum.  The  floral 
leaves  persist,  but  atrophy  ensues  both  of  the  ovules  and  of  the  pollen  : 
the  latter  usually  is  undeveloped,  the  former  are  small  and  depressed. 
The  normal  branching  is  interfered  with;  the  branches  are  snort  or 
merely  rudimentary.  A  violet  coloration  is  produced  in  almost  all  the 
-cells  adjoining  those  invaded  by  the  fungus.  A  similar  colour  is  pro- 
duced in  the  healthy  plant  in  the  parts  exposed  to  excessive  light.    The 

writer  describes  many  histological  changes  induced  by  the  fungus,  and 

■ 

*  Stasioxie  tpeiimentaH  agrarie,  xxxvi.  (1903)  pp.  975-7  (3  ph.).    See  also  Ann. 
^jcoL.  ii.  (1904)  p.  463. 

t  CentralbU  Bukt.  xui.  (1904)  pp.  153-61  (2  plB.). 

:  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  277-80  (2  figs.). 

§  Op.  cit.,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  285-49,  426-39,  614-31,  714-24  (I  pi.). 
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then  gives  an  account  of  his  research  on  the  specialisation  of  the 
parasite.  The  results  obtained  are  not  absolutely  conclusive ;  they 
point  to  the  existence  of  but  one  species  of  (7.  candidus  on  all  tho 
different  hosts,  though  possibly  there  may  be  two  biological  species,  but 
successful  inoculation  varied  with  the  age  and  condition  of  the  host, 
and  these  factors  rather  tended  to  confuse  the  issue.  In  any  case, 
Gystopus  is  not  so  specialised  in  its  parasitism  as  the  species  of  Uredineaa- 
have  been  proved  to  be. 

Peritheoium  of  Monascus.* — H.  P.  Euyper  has  studied  the  speciea. 
Monascus  purpurem  and  M.  Barkeri,  and  puolishes  his  results  in  two 
different  papers.     In  neither  species  does  he  find  pollinodium  and 
ascogonium  in  open  conmiunication.    In  the  ascogonium  of  M,  pur^ 
pjtreus  a  number  of  free  cells  are  formed,  originally  bi-nucleate :  the 
two  nuclei  fuse,  and  the  resultant  nucleus  divides  again  into  many 
smaller  nuclei.     In  these  free  cells  a  varying  number  of  spores  are^ 
formed.    Each  spore  contains  at  first  one  nucleus,  which  divides  later,^ 
so  that  the  mature  spore  is  multi-nucleate.    The  development  of  M. 
Barheri  is  somewhat  different :  the  ascogonium  contains  a  number  of 
nuclei  which  fuse  in  pairs ;  the  free  cells  are  then  formed,  each  contain- 
ing one  of  these  fused  nuclei.    Spore-formation  follows  as  in  M.  pur* 
pureus.    The  writer  looks  on  the  free  cells  as  asci,  and  he  therefore 
places  Monascus  in  a  new  order,  the  Endascinese.    He  discusses  the^ 
bearing  of  these  phenomena  on  the  phylogeny  of  the  Ascomycetes, 

Disease  of  Oaks.f  —  W.  Ruhland  gives  an  account  of  a  parasitic 
fungus  that  has  wrought  great  damage  not  only  on  oaks,  but  also  on 
other  trees.  It  attacks  the  stems  and  branches,  which  it  encircles  and 
so  destroys  completely  the  parts  above  the  diseased  area.  The  conidial 
form  of  the  fungus  alone  was  detected  on  the  tree,  but  on  the  dead 
branches  the  perfect  fruit  form  developed.  Ruhland  describes  it  as  a 
new  species,  Dothidea  noxia ;  the  conidial  condition  as  Fusicoccum 
twxium. 

New  SclerotinisB.f — H.  C.  Schellenberg  records  numerous  cases  of 
disease  due  to  sclerotia  hitherto  unrecorded.  The  fruits  of  Sorbus  Aria 
were  mummified  by  a  sclerotium  which  produced  small  yellowish  apo- 
thecia.  Fruits  of  Sorbus  Chamctmespilus  and  of  Mespilus  g^manica 
were  attacked  and  sclerotia  formed  :  the  apothecium  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. A  Sclerotinia  discovered  on  the  base  of  the  stalk  and  the 
lower  leaves  of  barley  produced  after  two  years  straw-coloured  apo- 
tbecia,  Sclerotinia  Hordei  sp.  n.  Plants  of  wheat  were  found  to  be 
attacked  by  a  similar  sclerotium;  and  the  author  also  describes  a 
similar  disease  on  walnuts.  Infection  takes  place  shortly  after  flowering. 
The  hyphae  penetrate  the  young  fruit  and  very  soon  destroy  it.  The 
apothecia  are  unknown. 

Tropical  Hypocreace8B.§— J.  Rick  describes  three  different  Hypo- 
creaceae  that  he  found  growing  on  Arundinarieae.  Dussiella  tuberiformis 
forms  a  stroma  on  the  leaf,  where  it  seems  to  be  epiphytic.    A  large 

*  K.  Akad.  Wetenscb.  Amsterdam,  xiii.  C1904)  p.  46-;  Inaog.  Diss.  Utrecht  (1904> 
148  pp.,  1  pi.    See  alao  Bot  Centralbl.,  xotI.  (1904)  p.  386-7. 
t  Ceotrmlbl.  Bakt,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  250-3. 
:  Tom.  oit,  pp.  735-6.  §  Ann.  Myool.,  a.  (1904)  pp.  402-6  (3  figs.). 
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fart  of  the  stroma  was  sterile.  At  the  same  place  he  found  Ascopoly- 
^i/«  vtUosus^  the  stroma  of  which  resembles  a  young  Polyporus. 
The  third  genus  on  the  same  host  was  Mdlleridla  sp.  n.  The  stromata 
are  harder  than  in  Dussiella.  The  spores  are  at  first  very  long  and 
aeptate ;  they  leave  the  ascus  in  this  condition  or  they  remain  till  fully 
ripe,  when  the  component  cells  fall  apart  and  become  roanded  off.  The 
aad  containing  the  mature  spores  seem  thus  to  be  c[uite  different  from 
those  of  the  earlier  stages.  Kick  discusses  the  relation  of  the  different 
genera  of  Hypocreacese  to  each  other. 

Laboolbeniacesd  Arom  the  Vorarlberg.*  —  Josef  Rick  describes  a 
minute  fungus  that  erew  on  a  species  of  ant,  Myrmica  Ictvinodis.  It 
consisted  of  a  flask-diaped  one-celled  male  cell,  sterile  appendages  and 
a  rounded  gelatinous  female  cell.  At  maturity  the  trichogyne  disappears, 
leaving  the  ^rithecium  and  the  ascus  with  several  fusiform  snores. 
The  fungus  is  closely  connected  with  Lahoulhenia.  The  animals  do 
not  suffer  from  the  parasite. 

Ascus  form  of  Aspergillus  fumigatus.f  —  6.  Orijns  found  the 
perfect  fruit  of  this  fungus  in  a  culture  of  the  conidial  form.  It  con- 
sisted of  small  irregular  balls  that  lay  on  the  surface  of  the  nutritive 
medium.  The  envelope  is  composea  of  hyphae,  of  which  the  short 
thread-like  cells  are  changed  into  thick-walled  cells.  The  asci  are  ovate 
«i^  thin-walled,  the  spores  red  with  a  central  band.  The  red  colouring 
matter  does  not  appear  until  the  spores  are  almost  mature. 

Wild  Teast  Infection.^ — A.  C.  Chapman,  in  a  paper  read  before 
Ihe  Institute  of  Brewing,  recounts  the  danger  of  allowing  wild  yeasts, 
that  is  yeasts  other  than  those  cultivated,  to  enter  the  brewing  vats. 
Few  of  these  yeasts  are  Saocharomycetes ;  they  are  rather  the  yeast  forms 
of  other  fungi.  Some  of  these  exercise  a  very  deleterious  influence  on 
the  taste  or  odour  of  the  beer,  though  many  of  them  are  harmless  and 
may  be  neglected.  To  secure  immunity  from  them,  care  must  be  taken 
that  excessive  cleanliness  prevails  in  the  chambers,  and  possibly  that 
the  entering  air  should  be  filtered,  but  it  is  rare  that  mischief  has 
ensued  from  air-borne  yeasts.  Heat  sterilisation  has  been  foimd  to  be 
largely  effectual  in  getting  rid  of  undesirable  growths.  The  author 
gives  instances  of  cases  of  infection  that  have  occurred,  and  the  means 
taken  to  destroy  the  invading  yeasts. 

Origin  of  a  Rose-coloured  7ea8t.§ — E.  Klein  and  Mervyn  Gordon 
found  that  the  spores  of  Puccinia  suctvolms  grew  as  yeast  spores  in 
favourable  media.  The  colour  of  the  culture  was  a  coral-red.  It 
developed  also  in  milk,  but  only  on  the  surface  of  the  cream.  The 
jeast  was  not  found  to  be  pathogenic. 

Study  of  Yeast  II — W.  Henneberg  has  published  results  of  his 
research  on  the  life-duration  of  different  yeasts.    He  took  into  con- 

•  Oesterr.  bot  Zeitacbr.  lii  (1903)  pp.  159-64  (1  fig.).  See  alao  Centralbl.  Bakt. 
xi  (1908)  p.  236. 

t  CentralbL  Bakt,  xi.  (1903)  pp.  330-2  (6  figs.). 

:  Jooni.  Inst.  Brewing,  x.  (1904)  pp.  382-402  (6  pis.). 

§  Centralbl.  Bakt,  Orig.,  xxxy.  (1903)  pp.  188-9. 

I  Woobenachr.  Braaeri.,xxt  (1904)  pp.  260,  288, 299, 310.  See  alto  Ann.  Myool,, 
H.  (1904)  pp.  474-7. 
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sideration  the  influence  of  dififerent  temperatares^  and  also  the  inflnence 
of  air  and  humidity.  He  studied  the  effect  'induced  by  the  combined 
growth  of  other  organisms  such  as  moulds,  bacteria,  etc.,  on  the  life  of 
the  yeast,  and  also  on  the  odour.  The  results  show  great  variety  of 
effect  on  the  yeast  plant. 

In  another  paper*  the  same  author  describes  the  behaviour  of 
certain  veast  races  at  a  low  temperature.  He  notes  the  effect  on  the 
cell  wall  and  on  the  various  contents  of  the  cell,  glycogen,  enzymes,  etc. 

Research  on  Teast.f — H.  Will  finds  that  wild  yeasts  have  a  greater 
persistence  than  the  cultivated  forms.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
conditions,  temperature,  light,  etc.,  that  influence  the  vitality  of  the 
yeast  cells. 

P.  Maz^t  ^^^  ^^  account  of  some  new  races  of  the  yeasts  of 
lactose.  These  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  soft  cheese.  He  gives  a  long 
account  of  their  behaviour  in  different  media,  and  discusses  their 
relation  to  the  cheese.  He  thinks  that  probably  they  contribute  to 
the  aroma. 

Janssens  and  Mertens  §  have  worked  at  one  form,  a  rose-coloured 
Torula,  which  forms  an  abundant  coating  over  beer-wort  It  developa 
better  in  the  light  than  in  the  dark,  and  does  not  induce  fermentatioiu 
The  nucleus  of  the  Torula  cell  divides  amitotically  and  very  irregularly. 

J.  Warschawsky  [j  relates  the  history  of  the  various  discoveries  made 
recently  on  the  fermentation  process  and  on  the  enzymes  that  cause  the 
fermentation,  and  he  gives  the  results  of  his  study  as  to  the  conditiona 
under  which  the  zymase  is  formed  and  stored  up  in  the  yeast  cell. 

Studies  of  IJredineflB.T — E.  Jordi  describes  a  series  of  experiments 
with  the  rust  Uromyces  Fisi.  He  finds  that  there  are  two  sharply 
differentiated  biological  forms.  The  .^idium  form  of  each  is  on 
Euphorbia ;  the  uredo-  and  teleutospore  forms  are  on  the  two  host- 
plants,  Lathyrus  pratmsis  and  Vicia  Cracca.  There  is  very  little 
morphological  distmction  between  the  spores  of  the  two  fungi. 

P.  Cruchet**has  tested  the  Uredine»  found  on  Labiatae.  He  finds 
biological  forms  there  also.  Spores  that  infected  Mentha  sUvestris^ 
refused  to  grow  on  M,  aquatica  and  Jf.  arvmsi%  and  vice  versa.  He 
finds  that  jEcidium  BrunelUs  forms  teleutospores  on  Molinia^  and  that 
Fuccinia  Stachydis  has  no  .£cidia,  and  is  therefore  a  Brachyptuxinia, 

Otto  Schneider  tt  describes  three  species  of  Melampaora  growing  on 
Salix.  He  made  inoculation  experiments  with  all  of  them,  and  gives 
the  various  results. 

*  Zeitscbr.  Spiritesind.,  zzvii.  (1904)  pp.  90-239.     See  also  Ann.  Mvool.,  u. 
(1904)  pp.  477-9. 

t  Zeittohr.  Gesamt  Branw.»  xxvii  (1904)  pp.  269-71.    See  also  CentralbL  Baki, 
xiL'(1904)  pp.  311-2. 

t  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  xvii.  (1904)  p.  11.     See  also  Centralbl.  Bakt,  xii.  (1904) 
pp.  312-4. 

§  La  Cellule,  xx.,  fate.  2,  pp.  353-68  (2  pis.).  See  also  Oentralbl.  Bakt,  xiiu 
(1904)  pp.  314-d. 

II  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  xit  (1904)  pp.  400-7.  t  Op.  oit.,  pp.  64-72. 

••  Tom.  cit,  pp.  95-6.  ft  Tom.  cii.  pp.  222-4. 
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Ed.  Fischer*  gives  a  list  of  Uredinead  found  in  Switzerland  in  1903> 
with  a  description  of  one  new  species.  He  has  also  found  bj  experi- 
ment that  j3Scidium  Linosyridis  produces  its  teteutospores  on  Uarex 
humHi$, 

In  "Notes  on  Uredineae  III."  E.  W.  D.  Holwey  t  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  some  plants  of  Fticcima  atrofusca  first  described  as  a 
tfromyces.  He  describes  the  amphispores  of  the  species,  thick-walled 
nod  echinnlate,  with  two  equatorial  germ-spores. 

y.  Brizi  X  describes  a  aisease  of  Gkhoriwn  Endivia^  the  leaves  of 
which  were  covered  with  brown  pustules.  The  mischief  was  caused  bj 
Pueeima  Prenanthtdis. 

J.  G.  Arthurs  has  proved  by  experiment  that  the  .^idium  of 
Oralis  cymosa  is  synonymous  with  Pucemia  Sorghii,  the  rust  of  Zea 
Mays.  He  gives  further  notes  on  the  occurrence  of  .^idia  on  various 
species  of  Oxalis. 

Infeetion  Experiments  with  IJredine8B.||  —  Fr.  Bubak  gives  us  a 
lone  account  of  these,  and  the  results  arrived  at.  He  experimented 
vdui  the  rusts  found  on  Adoxa  moscfuUellina,  and  determined  three 
different  forms:  an  .^idium  of  Pmcinia  argmtata^  with  perennial 
mycelium ;  a  Micropuccinia — Puce.  AdoxcB^ — also  with  perennial  my- 
celium ;  and  Pucemia  albescens.  Many  of  the  experiments  gave  only 
ntg^^e  results.  He  established  that  Melampsorella  SymphyH  was 
connected  with  an  .^idium  on  Abies  pectinata,  which  is  different  from 
all  those  hitherto  described  on  firs. 

C.  M.  Gibson^  has  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments,  having  for 
their  object  the  testing  of  the  behaviour  of  the  rust  hyphse  after  enter- 
ing a  leai.  As  a  rule  she  chose  plants  that  would  not  readily  be  infected 
by  the  rust  spores  which  she  used  for  experiment.  The  spore  usually 
germinates,  and  the  tube  enters  or  attempts  to  enter  the  stoma,  but  if 
the  host  be  unfavourable  great  differences  of  development  take  place  : 
the  hyphsB  penetrate  no  further  than  the  opening  or  persist  until  they 
reach  the  spongy  tissue.  In  two  or  four  days  the  hyphse  were  dead, 
probably  poisoned  by  some  substance  in  the  plant  cells.  The  writer  also 
gives  details  of  inoculation  with  rusts  on  similar  hosts  that  had  been 
previously  immune  to  attack.  She  describes  the  conditions  under  which 
they  became  liable  to  infection,  and  the  action  of  the  rust  spores  on 
these  plants. 

Distribution  of  Uredines  on  their  Host  Plants.**— P.  Dietel 
repeats  Klebahn^s  statement  that,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes, 
no  rule  can  be  formulated  as  to  the  selection  of  host  plants  by  the 
heCeroecioQB  rusts.  He  then  examines  the  matter,  and  endeavours  to 
trace  some  general  law  of  selection.  He  finds,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
evolution  of  the  species,  that  is,  in  its  selection  of  new  hosts,  a  more 

*  Ber.  Schweix.  bot.  Ge«.,  xiT.(I904)  p.  17.  See  also  Bot.  Ontralbl^xcvi  (1904) 
pp.  3S<^6.  t  Jodm.  MtooI.,  x.  (1904)  p.  228. 

:  Afirrio.  Modema,  x.  (1904)  pp.  32^3.  See  aUo  Oentralbl.  Bakt,  xiii.  (1904)  p.  471. 

§  Bot.  Gazette,  xxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  64-7.      See  also  Bot.  Oentralbl.,  xcvi.  (1904> 
^  547.  I  Oentralbl.  Bakt,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  41 1-26. 

5  New  Phytol.,  iii.  (1904)  pp.  184-91  (2  pis.). 
**  Centralbl.  Bakt,  xi.  (1904)  pp.  218-34 
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highly  developed  host  than  the  one  on  which  it  already  grows  is  selected 
by  the  parasite,  and  one  of  a  more  recent  geological  formation.  He 
divides  the  Uredineae  roughly  into  two  groups,  the  Melampsorace» 
and  the  Pucciniacese,  the  latter — the  more  recent  in  time — growing 
almost  exclusively  on  Angiosperms.  Thretjfactors  are  important  in 
influencing  the  selection  by  the  parasite  of  new  hosts :  (1)  the  tendency 
of  the  fungus  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  hosts ;  (2)  a  corresponding  con- 
dition of  the  protoplasm  of  both  plants,  so  tliat  the  host  may  receive  the 
parasite ;  and  (3)  the  geological  age  of  the  host  plants.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  different  genera  of  rusts,  their  probable  age,  and 
die  course  of  their  development  on  the  different  hosts.  Some  of  these 
genera  are  confined  to  one  family  of  host  plants,  others  have  attacked  a 
large  number.  The  effect  of  temperature  is  also  considered  of  great 
importance  in  these  changes. 

Belationship  of  Macrophoma  and  Diplodia.* — ^The  pycnidia  of 
these  two  fungi  were  found  growing  in  very  close  proximity  on  flower- 
bud  spathes  of  Cocos,  Julia  I.  Emerson  has  proved,  by  a  series  of 
cultures,  that  they  are  developmental  forms  of  one  fungus,  and  that  the 
colourless  Macrophoma  spores  are  immature  stages  of  brown  two-celled 
spores  of  Diplodia  epicocof.  The  cultures  were  commenced  on  agar, 
and  continued  on  potato  and  coco-nut  pith  or  bread. 

Rotting  of  Cherries  by  OlcBOsporium.t — ^A  disease  of  apples  caused  by 
a  species  of  Olaosporium  has  been  known  for  some  time.  A.  Osterwalder 
describes  the  effect  produced  on  cherries  by  OloMsporium  laeticolor.  The 
fungus  appears  on  the  fruits  as  small  white  pustules,  which  eventually 
cause  brown  spots,  and  the  wrinkling  and  snrivelling  of  the  cherry. 
The  writer  finds  that  the  fungus  can  only  penetrate  the  host  through  a 
wound,  but  once  entrance  has  been  gained  it  spreads  rapidly  through  the 
flesh  of  the  cherry.  Systematic  notes  are  given  on  several  allied  species 
of  OlcBosporium, 

Leaf-disease  of  Bibes  alpinum.f — B.  Laubert  finds  that  this  disease 
is  caused  by  OloROsporium  variahiU  sp.  n.  The  leaves  are  irregularly 
marked  with  round  dark-coloured  spots,  on  which  the  fungus  is  found 
growing.    Occasionally  the  fungus  fruits  on  the  green  parts  of  the  leaf. 

Morphology  of  a  New  Cyto8pora.§ — B.  Laubert  found  a  new 
species  of  Gyiospora  on  half -dead  gooseberry  branches.  The  spores  in 
the  mass  have  a  golden  yellow  colour.  The  perfect  fruit  form,  probably 
a  Vaha^  was  not  found.    A  diagnosis  of  the  fungus  is  given. 

Disease  of  Potato.jj — ^V.  Tubeuf  gives  an  account  of  early-blight  or 
eaf-spot  disease  which  is  caused  by  a  Hyphomycetous  fungus,  Macro^ 
sporium  =  Alternaria  Solani.  On  the  same  spots  there  appeared  a 
Cladosporium  and  a  Sporidesmium.    Joh.  J.  VanhalT  has  made  culture 

•  BuU.  Torrey  Bot  aub.,  xxxi  (1904)  pp.  551-4  (1  pi). 

t  CeDtralbl.  Bakt,  xl.  (1903)  pp.  225-^  (1  pi). 

X  Naturw.  Zeitsohr.  Land  und  Forstw.,  iL  (1904)  pp.  56-8.  See  also  A.nii. 
Mycol,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  463-4. 

§  Oentralbl.  Bakt,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  407-11  (1  pi). 

I  Naturw.  /eitechr.  Land,  una  Forstw.,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  264-9.  See  also  Ami. 
Mycol,  ii.  (1904)  p.  465. 

^  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  113-27.     See  also  Ann.  Mycol,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  465-6. 
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^zpeiimeDtfl  with  the  two  latter  fnngi,  and  finds  they  are  stages  of  one 
plant.  He  describes  the  different  forms  of  fructification,  macrospores, 
pjcnidia  and  conidia.  The  resting  stage  is  characterised  bj  the  appear- 
ance of  pjcnidia  and  of  small  sclerotia-like,  dark  coloured  clumps  of 
hjphsB  without  any  fructification. 

Distribution  of  the  Musk  fung^  (Moschuspils).* — B.  Schorler 
recounts  the  history  of  the  various  appearances  of  this  fungus — a  hypho- 
myoete — in  conjunction  with  other  fungi,  green  algae  in  various  waters, 
usuaUy  where  impurities  have  been  added  from  factories,  etc.  Schorler 
considers  it  to  be  a  form  of  Nectria  aquobdtActum,  It  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  oxygen  for  its  development,  and  thus  it  appears  most  generally 
where  purification  of  the  water  has  commenced  by  the  renewed  growth 
of  green  algse. 

IJromyces  on  LeguminossB.f — Ernst  Jordi  has  made  many  experi- 
ments on  the  forms  of  Uromyces  to  be  found  on  various  Papilionacese. 
For  Uromyces  Fabiz  he  distinguishes  four  biological  forms  confined  to 
ilifferent  hosts :  (1)  on  Vkia  Faha  and  Fisum  sativum ;  (2)  on  Vicia 
Vraeca,  Fisum  sativum  and  Vicia  hirsuta ;  (8)  on  Lathyrus  montanus ; 
and  (4)  on  Lathyrus  vemus.  He  confirms  the  opinion  of  Plowright  thajt 
Uromyces  Ervi  grows  only  on  Vicia  hirsuta.  Other  experiments  were 
conducted  with  U.  Hedysari  ohscun\  U.  Fisi  and  U  Astragali.  The 
latter  he  proved  to  be  heteroecious ;  the  aecidia  grow  on  Euphorbia 
Uyparissias,  He  found  also  that  U,  Astragali  includes  three  distinct 
species.     Diagnoses  of  the  various  species  are  given. 

Diagnostic  Value  of  the  Capillitium  of  Tylostoma.{ — L.  Petri  has 
^examin^  and  compared  a  large  number  of  authentic  (specimens,  and 

Joints  out  the  characters  of  the  capillitium  that  may  prove  of  service  in 
iagnosing  the  species.  These  characters  are  the  colour  of  the  filaments, 
their  dimensions,  articulation,  and  thickness  of  wall.  An  account  is 
given  of  each  species,  and  lists  are  drawn  out  recording  in  tabular  form 
the  facts  noted.  The  capillitium  of  nearly  all  the  species  examined  is 
figured. 

Fruit  Decay  caused  by  Fungi.§ — A.  Osterwalder  giv^  an  account 
^of  the  various  filamentous  fungi  that  attack  stored  fruit  and  quickly 
induce  rottenness.  In  addition  to  the  well  known  forms  of  FemcUlium^ 
MonUia,  etc.,  he  finds  Fusarium  putre/aciens^  hitherto  undescribed. 
The  fruit  perishes  from  the  inside  outwards,  the  tissue  is  dried  up,  and  bas 
a  bitter  taste.  The  writer  describes  fully  the  different  cases  of  rotten- 
ness caused  by  other  fungi,  and  he  gives  details  of  cultures  with 
Fusarium. 

Iiguiy  due  to  Frost  followed  by  FungiQ — P.  Sorauer  enumerates 
a  number  of  fungus  forms,  Clodesporium,  Alternaria^  Ascochyta^  etc.,  that 
are  to  be  found  everjrwhere,  but  that  do  not  attack  plants  unless  they 

*  AbbandL  Katorw.  Gm.  Ini  in  Dretden,  1903,  Heft  L  SeealM  OentralbL  Bakt.. 
XL  (1903)  pp.  352-4. 

t  Gentralbl  Baki,  zi.  (1904)  pp.  763-95  (37  figs.). 

:  Ann.  Myool.,  ii  (1904)  pp.  412-38. 

§  Centmlbl.  Bakt,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  207-13, 330-8  (2  pis.). 

g  Landw.  Jahrb.,  xxxii  (1903)  pp.  1-68.  See  also  Gentralbl.  Bakt,  iL  (1903) 
|}p.  362-3. 
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are  previously  injured ;  the  injury  in  most  cases  being  due  to  frosty 
He  notes  the  localities  and  soils  most  favourable  to  sudi  attacks.  He^ 
advises  early  sowing  as  a  preventive,  and  the  selection  of  good  strains  of 
seeciSa 

Diseases  of  Sugar  Beet.^  —  Fr.  Bubak  found  in  addition  ta 
Cercospora  BticR^  another  fungus  on  the  leaves,  Ramularia  Beta,  The 
latter  is  entirely  colourless,  and  forms  its  spores  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaf.  The  author  thinks  that  probably  the  Ramularia  is  closely  con^ 
nected  with  Phyllostkta  Betm,  The  two  genera  are  often  found  on  the 
same  host  plant,  and  are  probably  both  stages  of  a  pyrenomycete. 

Brown  Discoloration  of  Potato  Leaves.f  —  J.  Vanha  has  worked 
out  the  attack  and  subsequent  destruction  of  potato  leaves  by  a  fungus 
which  he  describes  under  the  name  iSporidesmium  solani-varians,  The^ 
fungus  can  live  as  a  saprophyte,  but  wnen  it  attacks  the  living  host  it 
causes  brown  spots,  which  increase  quickly  and  destroy  the  whole  leaf. 

Disease  of  Pigs.J — G.  von  Lagerheim  finds  that  the  fungus  which 
attacks  figs  is  Sterigmatocystis  Ficuum,  It  forms  in  the  interior  of 
the  fruit  small,  black,  dusty  masses.  Dates  have  also  been  attacked  by 
the  same  fungus.  The  author  gives  the  growth  properties  of  the  spores 
in  different  media. 

Diseases  of  Cacao.§ — Otto  Appel  and  H.  F.  Stmnk  examined  some 
plants  of  Cacao  from  Victoria,  Eamerun,  that  had  been  killed  by  some 
obscure  disease.  On  the  branches  they  found  a  form  of  Diplodina,  and» 
on  the  fruit,  species  of  fungi  belonging  to  four  different  genera,  all  of 
which  they  consider  to  be  new.  The  material  with  which  they  worked 
was  preserved  in  spirits  or  formalin.  It  could  not  certainly  be  stated 
that  these  fungi  were  harmful  to  the  plant.  They  have  been  described 
by  the  writers  for  the  information  and  nelp  of  Cacao  planters  and  others* 

Handbook  of  Technical  Mycolog:y.||  —  F.  Lafar,  with  the  help  of 
forty-five  other  workers,  is  issuing  a  new  and  revised  handbook.  The 
first  part  deals  with  the  general  history,  anatomy  and  classification  of 
the  Schizomycetes.  It  is  written  by  Migula.  The  second  part,  by 
Lindau,  deals  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  Eumycetes ;  he  discusses, 
the  form,  membrane,  plasma,  nuclei,  ete. 

Fungus  Flora  of  Hearth-rug.f  —  C.  Crossland  and  J.  Needham 
observed  the  different  fungi  that  made  their  appearance  on  an  old  rug 
made  of  jute,  wool,  and  cotton.  They  noted  seventeen  species  in  all» 
which  grew  in  succession  on  the  cloth.  Only  two  out  of  the  seventeen 
were  humus  species,  the  others  had  been  observed  commonly  or  exclu-^ 
sively  on  similar  habitats.     One  new  species  was  determined,  Libertellu 

*  Zeitachr.  Zuokerind.  in  Bolimen,  xxviii.  (1904)  p.  342.  See  also  CentralbU 
Bakt.,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  468-9. 

t  Naturw.  Zeitschr.  Land  und  Foretw.,  1904,  p.  113.  See  also  Centralbl.  Bakt.^ 
xii.  (1904)  pp.  321-2. 

t  Separattrijok  Svensk':  Farmacoutisk  Tidskr.,  1903,  No.  18,  6  pp.  See  alto. 
Centralbl.  Bakt..  xii.  (1904)  p.  466. 

§  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  xi  (1904)  pp.  551-7  (13  figa.). 

II  Handbnch  der  teckniscben  Mykologie.  Lief.  i.  (Jena,  1904).  See  aleo  Bot ., 
Centralbl,  xcti.  (1904)  pp.  354-5.  f  Natnraliet,  Dea  1904,  pp.  369-63. 
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fusismra,  which  probably  will  be  met  with  on  twigs.    The  rug  waa 
watcned  until  it  was  completely  decayed. 

The  Detection  of  Arsenic  by  Growth  of  Penicillium.*— W« 
Hausman  recapitulates  the  well-known  facts  as  to  detection  of  minute 
quantities  of  arsenical  compounds  by  cultures  of  Pmictllium  brevicaule 
on  the  suspected  substance,  when  a  strong  odour  of  garlic  is  given  off 
by  the  fungus.  The  author  finds  that  a  member  of  the  Actiniae, 
Aifftasia  diaphena  possesses  the  same  property,  especially  when  it  ia 
grown  in  symbiosis  with  yellow  algal  cells. 


Bakbibb— Agaridntet  rarei,  critiques  oanoavaUet  de  la  Cdte-d*Or. 
[Critioal  notes  on  many  speeies  of  the  larger  fongL]    . 

Bull  Soo.  Myaol  de  France,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  89-134  (1  pL). 

Bbsbkii^ski,  J.— linige  Bemerkimgeii  liber  die  Krebsnnd  die  Chunmikrankheit  der 
Obetbiome,  and  Irwidenuig  by  Aderhold. 

[A  ooneepondeuce  between  the  two  scientists  as  tn  the  oanse  of  canker  in  fruit 
trees.]  Ceniram.  BdkL,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  632-40, 

BvBAX«  Fb. — Bene  oider  Kritisehe  Pilie. 

[The  fungi  described  here  for  the  first  time  were  collected  in  Bohemia.    There 
is  one  new  genus,  Diplotytltia — probably  the  pycnidial  form  of  Ophicbolue^ 

Ann.  MycoUy  ii.  (1904)  pp.  395-401  (21  figs.). 

BuoBOLTz,  Fbodob— Bemerknng  tlber  das  Vorkommen  des  Xutterkomes  in  dem 
OstseeprerinBen  Bnsslands. 
[Notes  on  the  occurrence  of  species  of  Clavicepey  with  a  list  of  the  host-plants.] 
Correspondenzblatt  den  Naturf.-Ver,  Riga,  xlvii.  (1904)  pp.  57-64. 

See  also  CentraJJU.  Bakt,  xcvi.  (1904)  p.  551. 
Cablbtok,  M.  A.^InTestigations  of  Busts. 

[Additions  are  made  to  the  life-history  of  some  thirteen  species  of  Urediness.] 

V.8,  Dept.  Agric.  BuU.,  Ixiii.  (1904)  27  pp.  (2  pis.). 
8ee  also  Bol.  CentralU^  xotI  (1904)  p.  552. 

Gbbzaszbz,  T.^Zbt  Kenntniss  des  Hefewaehstnms  in  Xineraliseker  Hikzldsung. 
[The  influence  of  mineral  salts  on  the  growth  of  yeast] 

CerUram.  Bakt,,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  144-9. 

Cobb,  Ebiob  —  Bin  Beitrag  sum  Vergleiok  der  Kleinsohen  Hefe  mit  anderen 
patkogenen  Sprosspilien. 

[The  writer  insists  on  the  distinction  between  Klem's  yeast  and  other  organisms 
with  which  it  has  been  confounded.] 

CentraOL  Bakt.,  Orig..  xxxtl  (1904)  pp.  369-79. 

Cbosslabd,  CHABLBs^Tungns  Yoraj  at  Bokeby. 

[An  account  of  fungi  collected  at  Bokeby,  in  Yorkshire.] 

Naturalitt,  1904,  pp.  829-42. 

GupzBo»  L.  —  Bn  seeondo  eontributo  alia  Ylora  Xieologioa  della  ProTinoia  di 

KapolL 

[Thore  are  recorded  57  species.    One  of  them,  PhyUoiticta 
Mimutopis,  is  new.] 

Malpighia,  xyui.  (1904)  pp.  546-52, 

„       n       Tungi  magnagutiani 

[A  list  of  tungi  collected  by  Count  Magnagnti  in  the  districts  of 
Manuta  and  Faenza.]  Tom.  eU.,  pp.  553-8. 

M       „       Fngillos  oryptogomanun  eanadensium. 

[A  list  of  cryptogamio  plants  collected  in  Western  Canada  by 
Albert  Uill,  including  a  number  of  lichens. 

Tom,  eiL,  pp.  559-62. 


*  Beitr.  Phys.  und  Path.,  t.  (1904)  p.  397.    See  also  Ann.  Mycol.,  iL  (1904), 
pp.  471-2. 
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Dblaoboiz,  Gbobobs — Siir  qnalqiiM  Chmmpigiioiit  ptraiiti  des  Cafiier. 

[Notes  on  six  different  parasitic  fungi  that  attack  the 
coffee-plant]    BuU,  Soe,  MffooL  France^  xx.  (1904) 

pp.  142-51  (1  pL). 
See  also  BoL  CentrtM,,  xcti.  (1904)  p.  55S. 
Bapport  svr  nns  maladie  des  asperses  dans  let  enTirons 
de  Plthiviers. 

[An  account  of  itiwcase  caused  by  RhiMoeUmia 
vtoldceo.]       BuU,  Memud  Qfice  rentieigtkememit 

agriodUi^  19U3,  6  pp. 
6ee  also  CentraM,  BakL,  xui.  (1904)  p.  46^. 

£lli0,  J.  B.,  &  W.  A.  Kbllbbmak — ^A  new  Fhjllaehora  from  Xezieo. 
[The  f^gns  occurred  on  a  shrub  of  the  famUy  Bhamnacea. 

Jbttm.  MycoL,  x.  (1904)  pp.  231-2  (5  figs.). 

Faibm  AN,  C.  K. — Some  new  Fungi  firom  Western  Hew  Tork. 
[Diagnoses  of  scTen  new  species  of  micxofnngi.] 

foum,  MycoL^  x.  (1904)  pp.  229-31. 

Fbbbabib,  Teodobo— Snumerasionedei  fanghidellaValsesia,raecoltidalClLOaT. 
Ab.  Antonio  Carestia  (serie  TenaV  eon  Tbt.  ix. 

[The  species  included  in  this  liat  are  nearly  all  microfungl ;  a  few  of  them  are 
new  to  science.]  Malphigia,  xviii  (1904)  pp.  484-503  (1  pi.). 

fiAHSBK,  Chr.  Emil— Orundlinien  lur  Systematik  der  Baecharomyeeten. 

[The  writer  recognises  six  genera  of  Sacchuromycetes,  which  he  describes,  with 
a  note  of  the  species  belonging  to  each  genus.! 

CerUram.  Bakt.,  xU.  (1904)  pp.  529-38. 

Hbok— Vom  Tannenkrebs. 

[The  writer  discusses  the  attack  of  JScicf  turn  elatinufn  causing  Witches'  Brooms 
on  pines.]  Fontww.  Centralbl.  (1903)  Sept.-Oci 

See  also  Centralbl.  Baht,,  xU.  (liKH)  p.  319. 

Hbknbbkbo,  W. — Abnorme  ZelUormen Ton  Brennereihefen. 

[The  formation  of  the  peculiar  form  described  depended  on  the  concentration 
of  the  culture  medium.]         Centralbl  Bahi,,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  150-3  (1  pL). 

H  B  B  K 1 N  o  8,  P.— Bie  Oaltung  Asebersonia  Kent. 

[Murril  has  wrongly  appropriated  the  name  Asebersonia  to  a  genus  of  Poly- 
poraoen.    Montague  created  it  for  a  genus  of  Neutrioides.] 

FeitiehHfi  tu  P.  A9cher$on'$  70  G^turiUage,  Tit  (1904)  pp.  68-72. 

See  also  Bot  CetdrdlbL,  xcvi.  (1904)  p.  3tf6. 

Hbblitbbka — Snll  isolamsBto  di  un  oorpo  glioolitieo  dal  Baoebaromyees  eere- 
▼isis. 

[The  author  names  the  ferment  that  he  has  isolated  **  Plasmozyme."] 

Giam.  B.  Aeead.  Med,  Torino,  1903,  Nos.  2,  3. 
See  also  Centralbl.  BakL^  xL  (1904)  pp.  412-3. 

He  ST,  J.  J.  YAK — QuantitatiTS  Bestimmung  der  Hefenemte  aus  der  Btiekstoff- 

aulnabme  der  Hefis  nnd  die  Besiebung  swisoben  Alkobol- 
bildung  und  StiekstofEsufbabme. 

WocheMchr.  Brauerei,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  1-3. 
See  also  Ann,  MyeoL,  ii.  (1904)  p.  479. 

„         „  Beitrage  rar  kenntniss  wilder  Hefen. 

Zeittehr.  Ge$anUe  Brauwe$en^  xxtL  (1903)  pp.  808-14. 
l!^ee  also  Ann.  MyeoL^  ii  (1904)  pp.  479-80. 

Hbbzoo,  R.— Zur  Biologic  der  Eefe. 

[An  account  of  the  deTelopment  of  the  yeast-cell,  and  the  rate  of  increase.] 

Zeittehr.  phygiol.  Chemie,  xxxtu.  (1903)  p.  396. 
See  also  CmtraUtl  Bakt.,  xL  (1903)  pp.  228-9. 

fi  0  L  L  b  u  M  G,  M.— Beriebt  der  Versnobstation  fdr  Fflannnkrankbeiten  in  Halle. 

[Perono$pore  Sehcehtii  and  BhiModonia  mclacea  are  recorded  as  diseases  of 
beet.  J  Zeiteehr.  der  Deutseh.  Zuekeritid,,  1904,  p.  465. 

Bee  also  CentralU.  Bakt.,  xUi.  (1904)  p.  467. 
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HoLWAT,  E.  W.  D.-^Xdziesa  VndiiiMt. 

[DUgnotii  of  new  species.]  Ann,  MycoL,  iL  (1904)  pp.  391-4 

19  a  BAM,  W. — 1ladh>in1>  mblginosa  Boit.  yar.  glcboia  n.  Tar. 

[This  species  was  first  published  in  the  Journal  of  Botany  in  1904.  The  writer 
has  now  found  it  among  gatherings  from  Yorkshire  and  North  Wales  as 
far  back  as  1878.]  NaiuraUst,  1904,  p.  362 . 

IwAKOFF,  K.  S.— TTeber  die  Wirkong  einiger  XetaUsalis  nnd  einatomiger  Alkoholew 
amf  die  Xntwiekelimg  ron  SehimmelpUsen. 

[Poisonoas  effect  of  metals  and  alcohols  on  filamentous  funsri.l 

Centram.  BakL,  xiiL  (1904)  pp.  139-44. 

K  EBOAK,  P.  6.— The  Ohemiitry  of  some  common  Plants, 
[biclndee  the  chemistry  of  the  common  mushroom.] 

NaiuraUst,  1904,  pp.  345^. 

Kbllbbmak,  W.  A.»  d;  p.  L.  Rickeb— New  generaofFnngi  published  sinee  the. 
year  1900.- 
[The  list  continued  from  the  preTious  issues  of  tlie  Journal.] 

Joum,  Myeoi.,  x.  (1904)  pp.  229-50^ 

Rraus,  Alfbb D.--Zar  Yarbung  der  Hyphomyoeten  im Hom^ewebe. 
[MotlKMls  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the  fun^ni>  in  hair,  etc.] 

CeniTalU.  Bdkt.,  Orig..  xxxviL  (1904)  pp.  153-5. 

Laubbbt,  R. — ^Beitrag  inr  Kenntniss  des  Oksosporium  der  roten  Johannisbeere. 
[DiflSsrent  species  of  Olosotporium  attack  the  red  and  black  currants.    These^ 
are  described  by  Laubert.] 

CenAralbl,  BdfeL,  xui.  (1904)  pp.  82-5  (1  fig.). 

Lbschisob,  Mabie — Oiirang  und  Atmung  Tersehiedener  Hefearten  im  Boll- 

m        •a    — 

niraren. 

[Fermentation  and  respimtion  of  various  species  of  yeast] 

Op.  oit,  xiL  (1904)  pp.  649-56 ;  xiii.  pp.  22-8  (3  figs.). 

LiVHABT— Die  Peronospora-reote  Psendoperonospora-Krankheit  der  Xelonennnd 
GurMen  in  Ungam. 

[The  author  recounts  the  cases  of  the  occurrence  of  this  fungus  in  Hunfrary, 
Bussia,  and  Austria.]  Zeittohr.  Pflantehkr.^  xiy.  (1904)  pp.  143-5. 

LiVDNBB,  P.— Der  Naohweii  yon  Bierhefe  in  Presshefe  mittles  der  biologisehen 

Analyse  nnd  die  Einffllmmg  eines  bestimmten  Hefetypns  in  der 
Preshefefitbrikation. 

Zeif^r.  Spiritunnd.,  xxvii.  (1904)  p.  156. 
See  also  Ann.  MyccIL^  ii.  (1904)  pp.  480-1. 

„       „      Zur  Einftthmng  yon  Presshefe  yom  sparrigen  Typns. 

Tom.  ciL,  p.  225.    See  also  Ann.  Myool.,  ii.  (1904)  p.  481. 

LiNDAV,  6.— Beitragsnr  Kentniss  eines  im  Wasser  lebenden  Discomyoeten. 

lUescription  nf  Humaria  ooeardi.  a  water  Discomycete.] 
FesUekrifi  zu  P.  ABcfierson'$  70  GeburUtaqe,  xl.  (19b4^  pp.  482-6. 

See  also  Bot.  CentroM.,  xcvi.  (1904)  p.  387. 

M'Alpivb.  D. — ^Two  new  Fnngi  parasitic  on  Seale-Inseeta 

[The  species  are  Mieroeera  taimaniea  and  M.  myrtUaspiSt  both  new  to  science.] 

Dep.  Agrie.  Mel.  Victoria  BuU.,  xiy.  May,  1904. 
See  also  Bot  Centralbl.y  xcyi.  (1904)  p.  56. 

Maoncs,  p.— Einage  Fragen  betreifend  die  Nomenolatnr  derPilsemit  mehreren 
Pmehtfonnen. 

[The  writer  discusses  the  rules  that  ought  to  goyem  the  naming  of  fungi  that 
haye  seyeral  fruit  forms.] 

Festsehrift  tu  P.  Ateherson't  70  Geburtttag^,  pp.  431-8, 
See  also  Bot.  Centralbl.,  xcyi.  (1904)  p.  389. 

Ma8Sbb,Geobo  e~A  Xonograph  of  the  genus  Inocybe. 

[The  writer  lays  special  stress  on  uicroscopio  characters— cystidin,  spores,  etc.) . 

Ann,  Bot.,  xyiii.  (1904)  pp.  459-502  (1  pi.). 
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Mbibinbiimeb,  Jakob— Ken*  VertnehamitHefepraimft. 

[On  the  nature  of  the  Ejmase  oontained  in  the  expreesed  jnioe  of  jeaat] 

ZeiUehr.phydol.  Chemie,  xxiltu.  (1903)  p.  518. 
See  Aao  CentralbL  BaJcL,  xi.  (1903)  pp.  229-30. 

Hobo  AH,  A.  P.— Pyrenomyeetes  learoelj  known  in  Korth  AoMriea. 

[Diognoses  of  several  new  fonns.]  Jaum,  Myeol.,  x.  (1904)  pp.  226-3. 

MuBBiLL,  W.  A.— The  Polyporaoea  of  Korth  Ameriea.  IZ.  lonotns,  Seiia,  and 
Xonotypie  Genera. 

[The  new  genera'  propoeed  by  Murrill  are  Ladiponu,   TriehapUuHf  and 
Pogonomyeei,]  Bull  Torrey  BoL  CM,  xxxL  (1904)  pp.  593-6X0. 

OuDBM AN8,  0.  A.  J.  A. — Oontribntioni  i  laFlere  mycologiqne  des  Payi-Bas  XZ. 

[A  number  of  fungi  are  detmbed  for  the  first  time,  and  the  names  of  others 
corrected.]  NedeHandtdi.  Kruidkundig,  Arehie/.f  serie  3,  Deel  2 

(1904)  pp.  1077-1133  (pis.  xi.-xiii.) 
See  also  Boi.  CetUralbl^  xctL  (1904)  p.  390. 

Vahtanblli,  B. — Zur  Kenntniss  der  Tnrgorregalationen  bei  Behimmelpilien.    : 

[A  description  of  methods  and  results  in  determining  the  turgeseenoe  of  the 

cells  of  itlamentous  fungi]  Jafirb.  WU$.  BU,,  xL  (1904)  pp.  303-67. 

Hettgbb,  Leo  F.— A  eontribntion  to  the  study  of  pathogenie  yeasts. 
[An  account  of  a  yeast  that  was  the  cause  of  an  abscess.  J 

CeniraXbl,  Bokt.,  Orig.,  xxxTi.  (1904)  pp.  519-28  (2  pis.). 

BioK,  J.— FIUI0  austro-amerioani  ezs.  Fasc.  1. 

[Descriptions  of  tbe  species  included  in  the  fascicle.    There  is  one  newgenun, 
Ptmtdohydnum.'i  Ann,  MyooL,  iL  (1904)  pp.  406-10. 

RoBTBCP,  E. — Korske  Ascomyeeten. 

[A  list  of  Norwegian  fungi ;  23  new  species  are  described.] 

Videnfk.  SeUkab.  Skri/Ur.  I.  Math.  Naturv.  Kl.j  No.  4  (1904)  44  pp. 

See  also  ilnn.  MycoL,  if.  (1904)  p.  460. 

Salmon,  E.  8.— On  the  identity  of  Orulariopsis  Pat.  and  Har.  with  the  eonidial 
stage  of  Phyllaotinia  Lfo. 

[The  author  has  established  the  identity  in  a  number  of  species.] 

Ann.  Mycol,,  il  (1904)  pp.  438-44(1  pL) 

Saooabdo,  D. — ^Aggiun^e  alia  mieologia  romana. 

[A  list  of  100  species,  of  which  a  number  are  new.] 

Siatione  speriment  agar,  ital,,  xxxTii  (1904)  pp.  53-81. 

See  also  Ann,  MyccH.,  iL  (1904)  p.  460. 

Sem  ADBHi,  O.— Beitrage  sor  Kenntniss  der  ITmbelliferen  bewohnenden  Pnodnien. 
[A  Tcry  large  nuniber  of  experiments  and  the  results  obtained  are  giTOEi.] 

CentraM.  Bakt.,  xiii.  (1904)  pp  73-81, 214-21. 338-52, 439-48. 
W  E  H  B  N  E  B,  C. — Ber  Aspergillus  des  Tokelau. 

[A  new  species,  AgpergiUui  TokdaUj  that  causes  a  skin  disease. 

CentralbL  Bakt.,  Orig.,  xxxv.  (1904)  pp.  140-6  (9  figs.). 

Wbkdbb,N.,  &  Lbwin,  D.— Studien  uber  die  Triebkraft  der  Hefe.  (Studies on 
the  expansiye  power  of  yeast.) 

Oesterr.  Brennereizeit,  ii.  (1904)  Nos.  7-9, 11-13. 
See  also  CentraM.  Bakt,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  458-9. 
W I E H M  A  K N,  H. — Kotis  sur  Lebensdauer  der  Kulturhefe.  (Notes  on  the  duration  of 
vitality  in  yeasts.)      AUg.  Zeitichr.  Bierbraueri  u.  MeUfabrik.^  xxxiL  (1904)  No.  6. 

See  also  CentralbL  Bakt,  xiii.  (1904)  p.  458. 

2BHHTNEB,  L. — ^Bapport  OTer  de  Werksaamheden  in  Maart  en  April  1904.  (Korte 
Xededeelingen  Tan  het  Proeistation  yoor  Caooa.  II.  Semarang-Soerabia.  Van 
Dorp  and  Co.  (1904)  20  pp.)    (An  account  of  fungus  diseases  of  Cacoa  in  Java.) 

Bat.  CentraM.,  xcvL  (1904)  p.  409. 
■Zimmerman,  A.  —  TTntersnohungen  ttber  tropisohe  Pflansenkrankheiten  (Erste 
Xitteilung).    (An  account  of  various  fungi  causing  diseases  of  plants  in  East 
Africa) 

Ber.  Land,  Forfttc.  in  Deutwh-Ostafrika,  Bd.  ii.  Heft.  1,  pp.  11-36 
(2pl8).     See  also  CentraWl  Bakt.,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  315-6. 
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Lichens. 

ObseryatiDns  on  Bndosaprophytism  in  Heteromerous  Lichens  * 
A.  Elenkin  has  been  following  out  bis  researches  on  this  subject  in 
Lichens  of  the  genera  Lecidea^  Acarospora,  and  Endoearpon.  He  traces 
the  *'  nekrale  zone  "  which  consists  of  dead  and  living  gonidia  in  the 
various  Lichens  examined.  He  finds  cases  where  the  fungus  pierces 
the  living  algal  cell.  Mostly  the  hjphsB  penetrate  the  disoi^nised  pr 
^mpij  sheaths  of  algee.  He  finds  also  occasionallj  hjphaB  in  unaltered 
gonidia.  The  author  is  unwilling  to  consider  these  h^hsB  as  haustoria ; 
he  Uiinks  that  these  outgrowths  induce  the  destruction  of  the  gonidia 
the  cell-wall  of  which  has  been  gradually  destroyed  by  a  ferment. 

In  a  previous  paper  f  more  particularly  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
haustoria  in  the  gonidial  cells,  he  discusses  the  matter,  and  arrives  at 
the  same  conclusion.  He  found  Lecidea  atro-brtmnea  a  suitable  Lichen 
for  study.    Both  papers  axe  in  Russian. 

€lkskiv,  a. — Hotas  Idehenologiques.    Le  dHriment  oeoadoni  par  las  liahenf  a 

dM  arbrea  i  fSnillM  aeienlsirei. 

[The  writer  thinks  that  the  trees  are  killed  by  the  enveloping 
foliaeeoos  lichens.] 

Exirait  der  BvU.  Jard,  Imp.  hot,  St.  PeUrtb(mrg, 
iii.  (1903)  6  pp.  See  also  Bot  Centralbl.^ 
xcW.  (1904)  p.  409. 

H       n        Kotiaa  pr41iminaira  inr  la  r^olta  daa  liehans  pendant  la  voyage 
dani  la  Bnsiia  aantrala  an  1908. 

[The  writer  collected  800  spedes  daring  his  jonmey.] 

Op.  eU.,  iv.  (1904)  10  pp.     See  also 
Centralbl.  Bakt.,  xoyi.  (1904)  pp.  409-10. 

4       M       Filoearpon  lancoblaphanun  (KjL)  Wain.,  oomme  rapresantant  das 
liehans  ipiphjllas  dans  le  Canoase.    (Rassian.) 

[The  species  grows  in  Europe  on  the  branohea  and  needlee  of 
Pines.    In  the  Caacasns  it  grew  on  the  leayes  of  the  Box.] 

Op.  cit,  iii.  (1903)  8  pp.    See  also 
Bot.  CentraUd.,  xctL  (1904)  p.  410. 

^        M       La  diitribntlon  des  Liehans  anz  SaXan.    (Rassian.) 

[The  writer  ffives  the  forms  that  are  to  be  fonnd  at  different 
elevations. J  8,  A.  T,  XXXV,  der  Mmheilungem  der 

St.  Peterdmrger  natur/or$chende 

GeseUtehaft,  1904,  8  pp. 

See  also  Bot.  Cen<ra26Z.,xcyi.  (1904)  p.  409. 

n       M       Las  aipdees  ramplaoantas  (11.)    (Russian.) 

[An  accooni  of  the  forms  in  Siberia  that  replace  the  forms 
common  in  Europe.] 
BuU.  Jard,  Imp.  Bot.  St.  Peter Aomg,  iii.  (1904)  13  pp.  (2  pi.) 

See  also  Bot.  Centralbl,  xcvi  (1904)  p.  409. 

„       tn       Uahenea  nons  Bossie  at  ragionnm  conflninm  oriantalinm.    Yasai- 
anlns  II. 

[An  account  of  50  lichens  belonging  to  various  genera,  with 
critical  notes  on  many  of  the  species.] 

Acta  Petrop.,  xxiy.  Faac.  L  (1901)  p.  1-118. 

VivK,  Bbuob— Fnrthar  notes  on  dadonia  lit  and  iT. 

[The  writer  deals  in  the  two  papers  with  Cl./ureata  and  02.  vertidUaia.'] 

BryologUt,  yii.  (1904)  pp.  53-8  (1  pL  and  2  figs.) ;  pp.  84-8  (1  pi.) 

•  Boll.  Jard.  Imp.  Bot  St  Petersburg,  ir.  (1904)  No.  2, 15  pp.,  4  figs,  and  2  pis. 
•See  also  Bot  Centralbl,  xcvi  (1904)  pp.  392-3. 

t  SJl.  Mitth.  Bt  Petersburgen  Naturf.  Ges.,  xxsiT.  (1903)  8  pp. 
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Schizophyta. 
Sohiaomyoetas. 

Epidemic  or  Bacillary  Dysentery.* — Firth  finds  that  the  so-called 
dysentery  bacilli  obtained  from  dysenteric  excreta  are  of  two  types,  the- 
non-pathogenic  and  the  pathogenic.  The  cultural  features  of  the  non- 
pathogenic type  is  its  ability  to  split  up  maltose,  galactose  and  mannite, 
forming  acid  but  not  producing  gas,  and  also  to  produce  indol.  The- 
pathogenic  tjrpe  does  not  possess  these  characters. 

The  non-pathogenic  type  should  not  be  termed  B,  dysenteries ;  it. 
belongs  to  a  variety  known  as  B.  typhosus  simtdansj  and  differs  from 
B.  typhosus  in  not  agglutinating  with  enteric  serum,  and  its  ability  to 
produce  indol. 

The  non-pathogenic  "  pseudo-dysentery  "  bacilli  occur  commonly  in^ 
sewage  and  in  most  dysentery  dejecta  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
disease,  after  the  acute  symptoms  have  passed ;  the  true  B.  dysenteric^ 
are  present  chiefly  during  the  early  acute  st^es  of  the  affection.  The^ 
causative  agent  in  the  various  cases  of  dysentery,  among  which  the 
author  includes  the  typical  acute  dysentery  of  camps,  ileo-colitis,  and  the 
infective  diarrhoeas  of  infants  and  adults,  is  an  organism  belonging  to. 
the  pathogenic  type  of  B,  dysenterite.  The  toxic  substances  elaborated 
by  or  contained  in  the  bodies  of  these  bacilli  have  a  selective  affinity 
for  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  caecum  and  colon.  He  finds  that, 
although  the  subcutaneous  inoculation  of  these  bacilli  and  the  toxic 
substances  into  rabbits  produce  symptoms  and  intestinal  lesions  cha- 
racteristic of  epidemic  dysentery  in  man,  yet  it  is  not  possible  by  ordinary 
ingestion  or  by  direct  introduction  into  various  parts  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  to  produce  intestinal  lesions  or  general  infection  in  these  animals. 
He  suyfgests  that  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  intestinal  tract  of  the 
rabbit  has  a  high  refractiveness  to  these  bacilli.  They  produce  dysen- 
teric lesions  in  the  monkey  when  administered  with  food. 

Spore-production  by  Bacillus  Anthracis  and  other  Spore-bearings 
Bacteria.t — Selter  finds  that  the  most  suitable  media  for  the  production 
of  spores  with  aerobes  are  broth,  agar,  and  these  with  the  addition  of 
2  p.c.  lactose.  He  finds  that  an  addition  of  5  p.c.  glycerin  to  the 
medium  has  a  inhibiting  influence  on  spore-production,  as  also  to  a  less, 
extent  has  2  p.c.  glucose.  Several  repeated  cultivations  on  glycerin- 
agar  created  an  asporogenous  strain  of  the  organism.  Spore-formation 
is  affected  by  deficiency  of  nourishment,  but  only  if  the  bacilli  are  at 
the  height  of  their  development;  the  greater  the  supply  of  oxygen 
the  better  for  the  spore-formation.  Spore-formation  of  anaerobes  is 
favoured  by  the  addition  of  glucose  or  glycerin. 

Bacteria  of  Flax  "  Retting."}  —  The  object  of  flax  retting  is  to 
dissolve  and  soften  the  rind  of  the  flax  stalks,  so  that  the  bast  bundles, 
can  be  easily  separated  from  the  wood  ;  it  consists  in  the  removal  of  the^ 

*  Trans.  Path.  Soc.,  !▼.  (1904)  pp.  340-74. 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  Ite  Abt  Orig.,  xxxrii.  (1904)  p.  388. 
X  K.  Akad.  Wetenscbappen,  vi.  (1904)  pp.  462-80. 
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pectoee,  a  oomponnd  of  lime  with  a  snbstanoe  which  is  chemically 
doeelj  related  to  ceUnlose,  and  which  together  with  ceUolose  composes 
the  cdl-walls. 

A.  Tan  Delden  finds  that  the  removal  of  pectose  is  effected  hj 
Yarions  micro-organisms,  among  which  are  the  aerobic  bacteria  B.  me* 
mntericus^  B,  subUlia^  and  their  allies,  certain  moulds,  and  especially  an 
aoaerobic  bacterium  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  OramdobacUr 
p$etinovorumy  and  the  nearly  related  Grantilobacter  urocephalum. 

These  organisms  secrete  a  special  enzyme  "  pectosinase,**  which 
converts  Uie  pectose  into  pectine,  and  the  pectine  mto  various  sugars, 
wfaidi  undergo  fermentation  with  the  production  of  H,  CO2,  and 
butyric  add. 

GhranulobaeUr  pectinovorum  is  a  long  slender  rod,  which  later  be* 
comes  swollen  at  one  end  by  an  oval  spore;* grown  in  dilute  malt 
extract  anaerobically,  it  produces  fermentation  without  the  formation 
of  butyric  acid ;  with  starch,  inulin,  mannite,  erythrite  and  glycerin, 
fermentation  could  not  be  produced ;  with  pepton  and  with  dilute 
broth  or  albumen  as  a  source  of  nitrogen,  fermentation  occurred  in 
glucose,  Isevoluse,  galactose,  milk-sugar,  and  maltose,  with  a  slight  pro- 
duction of  butyric  acid  ;  with  anmionium  salts  as  a  source  of  nitrogen, 
fermentation  cannot  be  produced  with  any  of  these  sugars ;  proteida 
and  gelatin  are  peptonised.  Cellulose  is  quite  unaffected  by  thia 
organism,  hence  the  flax  fibre  remains  quite  imchanged  in  the  procesa 
of  "retting." 

Morphology  and  Biology  of  Baeiilus  Zopfii.* — Swellengrebel  has 
isohted  this  organism  from  milk ;  he  regards  it  as  being  associated 
with  putrefactive  processes.  It  is  a  very  motile  rod  2  •  5  ft  long  with 
numerous  flagella;  stains  by  ordinary  dyes  and  by  the  methods  of 
Oram  and  C&udius.  He  is  satisfied  that  spores  are  formed,  having 
followed  the  phases  of  their  development  on  agar  plates.  On  gelatin 
plates  the  colonies  have  opaque  white  centres,  with  radiating  offshoots 
of  smaller  transparent  yellowish  colonies.  He  never  observed  lique- 
faction of  the  gelatin  ;  he  only  obtained  a  ^owth  in  a  gelatin  stab  at 
a  temperature  of  22^  C.  On  agar  he  distinguishes  two  forms  of  colonies,.  ^ 
the  one  small,  greyish  white,  with  fine  offshoots  and  surrounded  by  a 
transparent  zone,  as  is  described  by  Lehman  and  Neumann  ;  the  other 
resembling  this,  but  of  a  denser  appearance.  Growth  in  bouillon  varies 
according  to  the.  temperature ;  at  room  temperature  it  forms  a  sediment, 
the  liquid  is  not  clouded,  and  there  is  no  pellicle ;  at  26^  C.  a  pellicle 
is  formed,  but  he  never  found  the  medium  clouded ;  the  reaction  is 
alkaline ;  growth  is  equally  good  at  80"^  C.  On  potato  it  forms  a 
Rreyisb-white  film.  In  milK  it  produces  no  coagulation  and  no  change 
in  reaction.  In  glucose  and  lactose  broths  it  grew  well ;  after  5  davs 
he  noted  acid-production  in  both,  especially  with  glucose ;  the  broth 
Wis  clouded  ana  had  a  foetid  odour ;  he  never  observed  any  production 
of  gas.  The  power  to  form  indol  is  variable ;  a  7-day  old  culture  at 
t^  C.  in  pepton  solution  (2  p.c.)  gave  a  strong  positive  reaction.     Ha 

^  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  zviii.  (1904)  p.  712. 
F$b.  16th,  1906  h 
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classes  the  organism  with  B,  vvlgan  and  B,  ZenkU,  and  gives  the  dis- 
tingaishing  characters. 

DecompoBition  of  CelluloBe  by  Aerobic  OrganiBmB.* — ^Yan  Iteraen 
Jnr.,  finds  that  cellnlose  can  be  made  to  dissolve  by  the  action  of 
denitrifying  non-sporing  aerobic  bacteria  if  the  supply  of  air  is  limited. 
Cellnlose  may  be  attacked,  also,  when  the  air  supply  is  not  limited,  by 
certain  widely  distributed  aerobic  non-sporing  bacteria,  among  which  is 
the  brown  pigmented  Bacillm  fmrugineus.  The  destruction  is  especially 
strong  in  symbiosis  with  a  yellow  micrococcus,  which  is  itself  inert.  He 
finds  that  ihe  destruction  of  cellulose  by  moulds  is  due  to  an  enzyme,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  "  cellulase.^'  He  considers  that  one  of  the 
origins  of  the  colour  of  humus  is  the  pigment  formed  from  cellulose  by 
bacteria  and  moulds. 

Bacterium  that  obtaiuB  its  Carbon  Food  from  the  Air.f — ^M.  W. 
Beijerinck  and  A.  van  Delden  describe  an  organism  which  they  have 
named  Bacillus  Oligocarhophilus ;  it  obtains  its  carbon  food  from  certain 
as  yet  undetermined  carbon  compounds  of  the  air.  Cultures  on  solid 
media  and  nutrient  solutions  contoining  soluble  organic  substances  have 
failed,  whereas  pure  cultures  can  readily  be  obtain^  on  media  not  con- 
taining soluble  carbon  compounds.  It  was  isolated  by  them  from  garden 
soil,  inoculated  in  an  alkaline  mineral  fluid  medium,  after  2-3  weeks 
incubation  at  23-25*^  C. ;  it  appeared  as  a  white  or  slightly  rose-coloured 
dry  film,  macroscopically  resembling  Mvcoderma ;  it  consists  of  thin, 
short  rods,  O'5-l  ft  long ;  it  grows  sligntly  or  not  at  all  on  ordinary 
media ;  it  grows  well  on  silica  plates ;  it  does  not  nitrify. 

Tariations  in  the  Colours  of  Moulds  and  Bacteria.} — T.  Milbum 
finds  that  the  colours  of  the  conidia  of  Hypocrea  rufa  and  Hypocrta 
^elatinosa  depend  on  the  reaction  of  the  medium ;  with  an  acid  reaction 
green  spores  are  produced,  yellow  spores  being  formed  on  an  alkaline 
medium.  He  finds  that  a  well  nourished  mycelium  has  no  fructification 
in  the  dark,  but  by  an  addition  of  excess  of  acid,  or  with  a  less  nourish- 
ing medium,  the  formation  of  conidia  commences.  Aspergillus  nigsr 
forms,  besides  the  well  known  black  colouring  matter,  a  more  or  less 
abundant  yellow  pigment,  which  the  author  has  also  observed  in  the 
tblack  spores ;  this  yellow  colour  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  and  becomes 
grey  and  black  after  exposure  for  a  few  hours.  Bacillus  ruber  baltkus 
:also  has  its  pigment  production  influenced  by  the  reaction  of  the 
medium,  producing  a  violet  coloration  with  an  acid  medium,  and  an 
orange-red  colour  when  the  medium  is  alkaline. 

Bacillus  helixoides,  a  bacillus  that  forms  Colonies  with  Snail- 
like Movemente.§ — T.  Muto  (Tokio)  isolated  this  organism  from  his  own 
saliva.  Two  forms  of  the  bacillus  occur  in  the  same  colony.  Those 
at  the  peripheral  moving  parts  of  the  colony  are  oval  truncated  rods, 
:i-4:  •  5  ft  long  and  about  0  •  64  ft  broad,  existing  singly  or  two  or  three 

♦  K.  Akad.  Wetenschappen,  v.  (1903)  pp.  685-703. 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  398-413. 

:  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  1**  Abt  Orig.,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  257-75. ! 
f  Op.  cit.,  1«  Abt.  Orig^  xxxTii  (1904)  pp.  321-5. 
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together,  and  oocaflionally  forming  threads.  Those  in  the  central  station- 
ary -^eit  of  the  colony  are  only  about  a  quarter  as  long,  and  resemble  oval 
COCCI ;  they  exist  usually  in  pairs.  Tne  organism  probably  does  not 
form  spores,  since  it  is  KiUed  after  15  minutes'  heating  at  60''  G.  It 
stains  with  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes,  but  not  by  Oram's  method. 
B.  Helkeoides  is  actively  motile ;  but  the  bacilli  in  the  water  of  con- 
densation in  an  agar  culture  and  in  milk  are  non-motile,  very  adhering, 
and  form  threads ;  if  these  are  transferred  to  salt  solution,  they  at  once 
exhibit  active  movement.  They  possess  8-10  flagella.  This  bacillus  is 
a  lacultiUive  aerobe.  It  grows  best  at  about  80"^  U.  Agar  stab  cultures 
prodnoe  no  gas.  Gelatin  is  not  liquefied.  The  colonies  are  distinguished 
according  to  their  movement  as  snail-like,  tendril-forming,  and  cloud- 
like colonies.  Detailed  account  is  given  of  the  cultural  oiaracteristics 
on  various  media ;  growth  being  especially  bad  in  broth,  pepton-water, 
and  milk.  Indol  reation  was  not  observed.  It  is  not  pathogenic  for 
mice,  rats,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  dogs,  or  pigeons. 

Nutrition  of  Bacterium  AcacisB.'^ — R.  Greig*  Smith,  who  has  already 
shown  that  when  Bact.  ococub  and  Bact.  metarabmum  are  sown  on 
saocharose-potato-tannin-agar,  luxuriant  slimes  are  produced,  from  which 
arabin  and  metarabin  can  be  obtained,  now  records  observations  on  the 
nutrition  of  Bact,  acaeue.  This  organism  can  produce  gum  readily  in  the 
presence  of  suitable  nutrients ;  the  best  sources  of  carbon  being  levulose 
and  saccharose.  When  subcultivated  on  sugar-free  media,  the  power  of 
foiming  gum  is  temporarily  lost.  Amides  are  the  best  nitrogenous 
nutrients.  Some  salts,  such  as  alkaline  citrate  and  succinate,  are 
favourable.  Sumach  tannin  assists  the  formation  of  slime  on  agar 
media.  The  optimum  temperature  is  I?''  G.  Gum  acacia  has  not  a 
cellulose  origin,  but  is  formed  from  levulose  and  maltose.  The  flux 
produced  by  inoculating  peach-trees  with  Bact.  acacia  is  a  metarabin 
gum.  The  host-plant  can  convert  Bact  acacue  into  Bact.  metarabinum, 
proving  that  the  latter  is  a  variety  of  the  former  producing  an  insoluble 
gum.  This  explains  the  uniformity  of  the  gums  from  certain  species 
of  trees. 

Bacterial  Disease  of  Cauliflower.!— F.  G.  Harrison  describes  a 
disease  of  the  cauliflower  and  allied  plants,  due  to  the  action  of  Bacillus 
oleracect.  The  bacillus  varies  considerably  in  length  (1-4  ft)  according 
to  the  medium  on  which  it  is  cultivated  and  to  me  host  on  which  it  is 
found.  The  ends  are  always  rounded  :  it  is  usually  single,  but  short 
chains  occasionally  occur.  It  possesses  7-18  peritrichous  flagella.  It 
does  not  form  spores,  is  easily  stained,  but  not  by  Gram's  method. 
It  grows  well  on  most  artificial  media,  the  optimum  temperature  being 
about  80°  C.  It  is  a  potential  anaerobe,  but  grows  better  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen.  It  produces  acid;  ammonia;  hydrogen  sulphide; 
a  characteristic  odour  ;  and  enzymes.  Of  these  latter  the  most  interest- 
ing is  a  cytase  which  has  the  power  of  destroying  the  cell-wall  of  various 
plants. 

•  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.S.W.,  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  217-52  (2  pis.). 

t  Centralbl.  Baki,  2««  Abt.,  xili.  (1904)  pp.  46-55,  185-98  (6  pis.). 
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Tobacco  Wilt  Disease.* — Y.  Uyeda,  who  has  studied  ihe  tobacoo  wilt 
disease,  states  that  it  is  caused  by  bacteria  which  enter  by  the  roots,  the 
stomata,  or  through  wounds.  The  bacillus'  is  found  in  die  affected  parta 
in  ahnost  pure  culture.  The  bacillus  is  0*6-0*9  /a  wide  and  1-1*2  /a. 
long.  It  usually  has  8  flt^ella.  It  grows  best  at  82°  C,  and  is  a 
potential  anaerobe.  On  gelatin  the  CTOWth  is  slow,  and  the  pellides,  white 
at  first,  graduallj  become  black.  In  about  five  weeks  the  medium  is 
liquefied.  In  glucose  agar  or  glucose  broth  it  produces  gas,  a  little  acid, 
and  a  rancid  odour.  It  saponifies  milk,  and  on  potato  produces  a  yellow 
pigment,  which  gradually  turns  brown.  On  agar  the  colonies  are  round 
and  dirty  white,  while  just  beyond  the  medium  is  stained  brown. 

Gbadwohl,  B.B.  H. — Importaaoe  da  llnmen  bMtoriolofiqiit  pratiqni  rar 
l6f  CadATrei.  Ann,  Iwt  Pa$ieur,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  7S7-78. 

K  u  K  T  z  ■,  W.— Bdtiige  nr  Xorphologie  vnd  Fhjiidlogie  der  BakttriiB.  (Oontri- 
batioiis  to  the  morphology  and  phsioiogy  of  Baoteria  ••  exemplified  in  the  cmb  of 
B,  denUrifieam  awi$  (Ampola  and  Ganno)  and  B.  oxalatieui  (Zopf). 

(krUnm.  Bakt,,  2*»  Abt,  xiiL  (1904)  pp.  1-12  (I  {d.  and  1  flg.). 

*  Gentralb.  Bakt.,  2«*  Abt,  xiii  (1904)  pp.  827-9  (8  flgi.). 
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MICROSCOPY. 
A.  Instnuueiits,  Acc«Horiea,  &c.* 


Eoristks'8  Ur^  Hodel  Hioroecope.t — F.  Koristka'B  large  model 
HicnHcope,  IV.  a  (fig.  25)  has  a,  rectangular  ebonite  Bt^e,  88  X  85  mm., 


and  an  Abbe  condenser  of  N,A.  1  -  2.    The  snbstsge  apparatns  is  laised 
Bod  lowered  b;  means  of  rack  and  pinion  movement,  and  ia  snpphed 

*  ThU*Dbdivld[nieoQUln>(l)8UndB;(2)E7«-piec«ahDdObjecti<rat;  (S)IUd- 
■iT'flting  and  other  AppuBtiu;  (i)  PhDlomiorc^rapbf ;  (5)  MIcroMopical  Optica 
•nd  Uaoipnlkticni :  (G)  MiBcellnDeom. 

t  F.  Eoriftkk'*  BpMial  Catalogoe,  HUan,  NoTember,  1901. 
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with  an  iris  diaphra^.  The  st^e  can  be  fixed  at  anr  angle  by  mnm 
of  a  clamping  handle,  and  the  draw-tube  is  marked  with  mUlim^e 
divisions.  Instead  of  a  rectangular,  the  instrument  can  be  snpplied  with 
a  circniar  st^e  of  95  mm.  diameter  (fig.  26),  the  rotation  axis  of  which 


can  be  centred  on  the  optic  axis  of  the  inatrament  by  means  of  two  bind- 
ing screws.  By  means  of  these  covers  there  is  afforded  a  displacement 
of  6  mm,  in  every  direction,  so  that  this  stage  may  be  made  to  work  as  a 
travelling  stage. 

Diflteential  Screw  Pine  Adjustment.*  —  W.  Forgan  had  bhre« 
"two  speed"  differential  fine  adjustments  made  npon  Awe's  plan.O  In 
the  firet,  the  quicker  motion  was  j}^  inch,  and  the  slower  ,4t  '^'^  fc 
each  revolution  ;  in  the  second,  the  slowest  motion  was  t^nT>  ^^^  ^  ^ 
third,  ^Tf  for  a  revolution.    As  some  slight  hesitancy  was  observed 

•  Proc  Boot.  Micr.  8oc.,  190a-4,  p.  17. 

U  Jonm.  Qnekett  Hicr,  Oob,  set.  2,  tUL  (1901)  p.  ISl ;  Joani.  RM.B..  1902: 
p.  S32,  flgL  *0-% 
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when  the  motion  was  reversed,  notwithstanding  that  the  opposing  spring 
was  a  strong  one,  a  "single  speed "  lever  motion  was  tried,  the  ratio  of 
the  arms  of  the  lever  being  8  to  1,  the  fine  adjustment  screw  having 
100  threads  to  the  inch,  with  an  opposing  spring  strong  enough  to 
require  7  lb.  to  move  it.  This  was  found  to  require  a  weight  of  only 
$  oz.  to  turn  the  head  of  the  fine  adjustment  screw,  and  to  work  in  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  manner. 

(2)  Bye-pieoes  and  CObJeot'iYM. 

Spencer  Objective.* — F.  J.  Keeley  describes  a  Microscope  objec- 
tive of  i  inch  focus  made  in  1860  bv  Charles  A.  Spencer.  It  was 
recently  necessary  to  take  apart  the  back  system  for  re-balsaming,  when 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  five  lenses,  three  of  which  were  convex  and 
two  concave.  One  of  these  proved,  on  examination  with  polarized  light, 
to  be  fluorite.  This  objective  is  historically  interesting  as  illustrating 
the  complex  nature  of  the  corrections  adopted  by  Spencer  at  so  early  a 
date,  as  well  as  confirming  the  previous  reports  that  he  had  appreciated 
the  possibilities  connected  with  the  use  of  fluorite  in  securing  superior 
colour  corrections,  and  employed  it  for  the  purpose  twenty  years  before  it 
came  into  use  abroad.  The  objective  has  an  aperture  of  142  to  152 
degrees,  according  to  position  of  the  collar  adjustment,  which  acts  by 
the  movement  of  the  back  systems,  and  it  is  unusually  well  corrected 
for  colour.  It  resolves  Plevrosigma  angulatum  sharply  into  dots  with 
central  light  from  mirror,  and  with  oblique  illumination  resolves  mark- 
ings 76,000  to  the  inch. 

H.--Coiiitnietion  of  aplanatie  eombinations  of  leniet,  with  or  witliont  Mhromatiim. 

English  Mechanic,  Ixxx.  (1904)  pp.  252-3,  321-2,  840,  406-8. 

M BBLiK,  A.  A.  C— Xiorofcopieal  high  powers  and  deep  eye-pieeet. 

[The  writer  says  that  if  a  given  objective  capable  of  affordlDg  a  really  clear, 
brilliant,  and  well-oontiasted  image  under  a  x  12  ocular  when  a  large  solid 
iUmninating  oone  is  used,  it  maybe  employed,  if  necessary,  In  conjunction 
with  the  deepest  eye-pieces,  so  as  to  give  results  just  as  satisfactory  as  would 
be  attainable  with  a  higher  power  objective  of  equal  NA.  combined  with 
a  shallow  eye-piece.  Tom.  oit.,  p.  45.5. 

TiLLAOio— Ditto.  Tom.  eit.,  p.  384. 

(4)  Fhotomioroffraphy. 

Photomicrography  with  the  Aid  of  Ultra-Tiolet  Light.t — Text- 
books of  science,  as  a  rule,  explain  microscopic  vision  with  the  aid  of 
rays.  This  elementary  explanation  does  not  fix  any  limit  to  the  possible 
magnification,  but  as  long  as  we  have  not  to  deal  with  dimensions  which 
are  comparable  to  the  wave-length  of  light,  it  does  not  bring  us  into 
conflict  with  observed  facts.  But  we  reach  the  limit  of  resolution  when 
the  distances  between  the  lines  of  the  object  are  less  than  half  a  wave- 
length of  the  light  with  which  we  illuminate  the  object.  The  theory 
which  Helmholtz  advanced  for  self-luminous  objects,  and  Abbe,  about 
the  same  time,  for  illuminated  objects,  regards  the  microscopic  images 
as  diffraction  phenomena ;  and  this  theory,  some  points  of  which  Dr. 
Glazebrook  has  recently  cleared  up,  also  indicates  the  way  in  which 

♦  Proo.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL,  Philadelphia.  Ivi.  (1904)  p.  475. 
t  EngineeriDg,  Ixxviii.  (1904)  p.  760. 
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further  resolution  may  be  procured.    We  ought  to  work  with  light  of 

very  small  wave-length.    Smce  the  wave-length  is  determined  by  the 

Y 
quotient  ^  =  ^,  the  velocity  of  light  divided  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions, two  ways  seem  to  be  open  in  order  to  obtain  a  smaller  \.  We 
may  either  decrease  the  velocity  of  the  light,  or  increase  the  number  of 
vibrations.  The  first  can  be  accomplish^  by  immersing  the  object  in 
a  liquid  of  high  refractive  index — glycerin,  balsam,  salt  solution,  etc. 
The  method  is  applied  to  a  certain  extent,  but  does  not  canr  us  much 
further.  The  second  method  illuminates  the  object,  not  with  ordinary 
white  light,  but  with  violet  vibrations  of  higher  frequency.  It  was 
first  proposed  by  Amici,  and  is  also  used.  But  the  intensity  of  the 
violet  light  is  very  feeble,  or,  rather,  the  eye  is  not  very  sensitive  to 
violet  rays.  In  photomicrography  the  second  objection  does  not  count, 
but  the  feeble  intensity  remains  a  drawback.  A.  Kohler,  of  Jena,  has 
therefore  tried  ultra-violet  light,  notably  the  rays  given  out  by  electric 
sparks  passing  between  cadmium  electrodes.  These  rays,  of  wave-length 
275  fi  fij  have  a  high  intensity.  Dr.  Eohler  described  his  new  camera- 
microscop,  which  has  been  constructed  by  the  Zeiss  Glas  Werke,  of 
Jena,  before  the  Breslau  meeting  of  the  Naturforscher-Versammlung. 
The  lenses  of  this  Microscope  are  made  of  crystal  and  of  fused  quartz  ; 
they  need  only  be  corrected  for  spherical  aberration,  because  no  chro- 
matic aberration  has  to  be  guard^  against  when  monochromatic  light 
is  used.  As  the  ultra-violet  light  is  invisible,  however,  an  artificial  eye 
has  to  be  combined  with  the  Microscope  for  focussing  and  adjusting. 
This  artificial  eye  consists  of  optical  parts  made  of  crystal,  and  of  a 
retina  made  of  fluorescent  glass,  which  responds  to  ultra-violet  rays. 
The  observer  examines  through  a  lens  the  image  thrown  on  this  artificial 
retina.  The  instrument  can,  indeed,  also  be  used  for  subjective  vision 
by  ultra-violet  rays,  and  for  this  purpose  magnesium  light,  of  wave- 
length 280  /A  fi,  is  still  more  suitable  than  the  <^mium  light.  But  the 
fluorescent  light  is  injurious  to  the  eye,  and  the  finest  detail  can  only 
be  studied  by  photography.  Yet  the  fluorescence  helps  in  bringing  out 
further  detail.  Dr.  Kohler  also  immerses  his  specimens — so  far,  mostly 
organic  tissues — in  a  mixture  of  glycerin  and  water,  or  in  salt  solution, 
of  which  physiologists  make  large  use.  The  ultra-violet  rays  at  once 
show  differences  in  the  structure,  which,  hitherto,  staining  had  alone 
revealed.  Thus  the  homy  portions  of  the  epidermis,  the  membranes 
of  plant  cells,  and  other  parts,  are  more  or  less  impermeable  to  ultra- 
violet rays,  so  that  other  advantages  are  realised  m  addition  to  the 
increased  resolution.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  ultra-violet  illu- 
mination should  also  render  good  service  in  metallography. 

Three-Colour  Photography.* — Chapman  Jones  gives  the  following 
resum6  of  two  processes  of  colour  photography. 

Konig's  Three-Colour  Process.  —  This  process,  only  recently  pub- 
lished, has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  deservedly  so,  for  it 
not  only  illustrates  a  new  principle  as  applied  to  the  purpose  of  colour 
photography,  but  has  been  worked  out  by  its  author  to  a  successful 

♦  Knowledge,  i.  (1904)  pp.  285-6. 
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ifisne.  Whether  or  not  it  will  be  found  to  fulfil  the  conditions  necessary 
to  establish  itself  as  a  standard  or  commercial  process,  only  time  can 
prove.  It  is  a  triple  film  method,  but  differs  from  those  previously 
proposed,  in  that  each  colour  is  printed  out  by  light. 

Many  of  the  or^nic  dye-stuffs  yield  on  reduction  colourless  or 
leuco-derivatives,  which  can  be  oxidised  to  reproduce  the  original  colour 
"with  more  or  less  facility,  and  exposure  to  light  generally  facilitates  this 
oxidation.  By  choosing  a  dye  of  a  suitable  colour,  and  one  that  yields 
a  leuco-derivative  of  sufficient  stability  to  withstand  the  necessary 
operations  and  yet  is  sensitive  enough  for  practical  printing  purposes, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  colour  may  hd  obtained  directly  by  exposure  to 
light  under  the  negative,  and  the  necessity  for  a  relief  produced  by  the 
ohromated  gelatin  process,  or  any  similar  indirect  method  of  getting 
the  required  distribution  of  the  colour,  is  obviated. 

These  leuco-derivatives  were  found  to  be  useless  by  themselves  or  in 
an  inert  film,  as  tbey  then  gave  only  poor  and  fiat  images,  but  the 
presence  of  a  nitric  acid  ester  was  discovered  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 
Pyroxylin  being  an  ester  of  nitric  acid  a  collodion  film  is  employed, 
and  mannite  nitrate  is  very  suitable  for  further  augmenting  the  sensi- 
tiveness. The  removal  of  the  excess  of  the  leuco-derivative  after 
exposure  was  at  first  a  difficulty,  as  ordinary  solvents  and  acids  were 
found  useless  for  the  purpose.  But  monocMoracetic  acid  is  effective, 
and  it  is  used  as  a  10  p.c.  solution. 

The  process  consists  in  coating  a  suitably  surfaced  paper  with  a 
li  pc.  collodion,  to  which  the  leuco-derivative  and  other  desirable 
materials  have  been  added,  exposing  under  the  appropriate  negative 
nntU  the  colour  is  sufficiently  intense,  fixing  in  the  chloracetic  acid 
solution,  washing,  and  dipping  into  a  gelatin  solution  that  contains 
tjhrome  alum,  and  drying.  The  print  is  again  dipped  into  the  gelatin 
solution  and  dried  to  effectively  protect  the  collodion  film  during  the 
application  of  the  collodion  that  is  to  furnish  the  second  colour.  This 
routine  is  repeated  for  the  second  colour,  and  again  for  the  third,  and 
the  print  is  nnally  varnished. 

The  method  of  judging  when  each  colour  is  correctly  printed  is  not 
very  clear,  as  it  seems  impossible  to  adjust  the  depth  of  tint  of  the 
films  that  are  sealed  up  by  the  subsequent  coatings.  The  process  is 
apparently  rather  tedious,  as  there  are  three  collodion  films,  six  gelatin 
■coatings,  and  a  final  coating  of  varnish  to  dry.  The  obvious  objection 
to  the  number  of  films  because  of  their  combined  thickness  is  probably 
invalid,  as  the  collodion  and  the  gelatin  solution  used  are  weak,  and  the 
films  they  give  correspondingly  thin.  A  real  difficulty  I  should  have 
expected  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  chloracetic  acid  on  the  gelatin 
films  under  the  collodion  film  that  is  being  subjected  to  the  fixing 
operation,  but  doubtless  this  possibility  has  received  attention. 

Lumidre's  Starch  Method  of  Three-Colour  Photography. — This  process, 
which  was  described  about  six  months  ago,  contrasts  very  emphatically 
with  Konig's  method  in  the  simplicity  of  the  necessary  manipulation. 
^0  colour-screens  or  filters  are  needed,  there  are  no  films  to  stain,  no 
flours  to  produce  of  the  correct  intensity  to  match  one  another,  no 
separate  negatives  with  subsequent  printings,  but  merely  one  exposure, 
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ordinary  development,  and  then,  instead  of  fixing,  the  silver  image  ift 
dissolved  out  and  the  remaining  silver  salt  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 
Bat  if  the  work  of  the  photographer  himself  is  simple,  it  is  because  of 
the  complex  character  of  the  prepared  plate ;  and  presumably  it  is  the 
difiSculties  of  manufacture  that  have  led  to  the  delay  in  putting  the 
prepared  plates  on  the  market.  The  plates  are  made  by  selecting  starch 
granules  of  from  15  to  20  thousanaths  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter,, 
staining  quantities  of  them  red,  green,  and  violet  respectively,  drying 
them,  mixing  them  so  that  neither  colour  predominates,  but  that  the 
whole  presents  a  neutral  grey  tint,  and  spreading  the  mixture  on  glasa 
one  layer  thick.  The  interstices  are  filled  in  with  a  fine  black  powder» 
and  the  layer  is  fixed  and  protected  by  a  coat  of  varnish.  On  this  i& 
put  a  film  of  suitably  colour-sensitised  emulsion.  Exposure  is  given 
through  the  glass,  and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  plate  is  aa 
described  above.  The  dyed  starch  granules  form  an  irregularlv  grained 
three-colour  screen,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  taking  and 
viewing. 

It  is  easy  to  describe  such  a  process,  but  besides  the  obvious  me^ 
chanical  dif&culty  of  preparing  tne  plates,  there  must  be  many  com-^ 
promises  made  before  the  result  can  be  passably  satisfactory.  The  best 
three  colours  for  the  exposure  are  not  the  b^t  three  for  viewing  the 
picture,  but  in  this  case  they  have  to  be  the  same.  If  the  stained 
starch  granules  are  mixed  to  the  most  neutral  tint  possible,  it  appeara 
that  a  perfectly  orthochromatised  sensitive  film  would  be  necessary. 
The  imperfections  of  the  film  in  this  matter  must  be  neutralised  as  far 
as  possible.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  of  which  the  photographer  ia 
relieved  have  to  be  overcome  by  the  manufacturer,  and  in  this  particular 
case  they  are  so  many  and  complex  that  if  it  had  not  been  stated  that 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  manner  described,  we  might  very  well 
doubt  the  possibility  of  it. 

Photomicrography  and  Photomiorometry.* — J.  Thompson  employed 
a  fixed  magnifying  power  (say  1000  diams.)  for  photographing  the  object 
to  be  measured.  This  is  obtained  bv  using  an  oU  immersion  -^  with  a 
certain  eye-piece,  a  fixed  tube  length,  and  screen  distance.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  ruled  in  squares.  This  is  photographed  by  an  ordinary  camera^ 
ana  reduced  until  the  squares  measure  1  mm.  on  the  negative.  This, 
negative  is  printed  on  the  same  positive  as  the  photomicrograph ;  a 
direct  measurement  can  therefore  be  made,  because  each  mm.  represents 
a  micron  magnified  1000  times.  Other  fixed  magnifying  powers  are 
treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

M  ▲  T  H  s  T,  L. — Sur  la  repoduotion  des  objetf  diffleiles  par  la  photomiorographie.   (  A 
aeries  of  articles  on  toe  photomicrography  of  diffictdt  objects.) 

Rev.  Sei.  Photographique$,  i.  (1904)  pp.  18-22,  48-58,  117-22, 

176-80,  231-4  (23  figs.), 

(5)  Microscopical  Optics  and  Manipulation. 

Aperture  Table. — It  will  l)e  noticed  that  the  limit  for  resolving  power 
for  white  light  in  the  aperture  table,  printed  upon  the  fly-leaf  of  this. 

♦  Pioc.  Scot.  Micr.  Soc.,  iv.  (1903-4)  p.  44  (pis.  iii.-vi.). 
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Journal,  has  been  altered.  Mr.  Gifford's  measure  of  X  for  white  light, 
viz.  0*5607  ft  has  been  substituted  for  that  hitherto  used,  viz.  0*5269  /l 
(line  E).  In  the  calculation  the  new  metrical  conversion  table  "for 
same  temperature  "  was  employed. 

Besolution  of  Amphipleora  Pellucida.*  — C.  Mostjn  has  resolved . 
the  transverse  striss  on  the  AmpJUpleura  pdlucida  with  a  water  immersion 
<iV  N-A.  1*18,  by  means  of  superstage  illnmination,  simply  obtained  by 
reflecting  sunlight  with  the  mirror  turned  up  above  the  stage.  The 
author  is  able  to  obtain  an  "  ink-black "  ground  by  this  means,  and 
observes  that  light  from  an  ^in.  paraffin  wick  is  not  sufficiently  powerful 
for  this  kind  of  superstage  illumination. 

Ultramicroscopic  Observations  on  the  Decomposition  of  Sulphur 
firom  Thiosnlphoric  acid  and  of  Selenium  from  Selenic  acid.t — ^The 
investigations  of  Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  with  ultra-microscopical 
particles  suggested  to  W.  Biltz  that,  although  the  measurements  of 
so-called  "  molecular  dimensions "  are  somewhat  beyond  the  limits  of 
resolution,  yet  the  observer's  methods  might  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  certain  cases  of  chemical  composition  and  decomposition. 
He  considers  that  (1)  the  ultramicroscope  draws  a  sharp  distinction 
between  completely  homogeneous  (or  "  optically  empty  ")  solutions  and 
those  which  appear  turbid  through  a  more  or  less  fine  suspension  of 
minute  particles :  the  diagnosis  of  so-called  colloidal  solutions  being 
thereby  simplified ;  (2)  that  it  lends  itself  to  a  more  accurate  study  of 
certain  processes  by  which  a  heterogeneous  medium  is  formed  out  of  one 
originally  homogeneous.  He  has  examined  the  decomposition  of  thio^ 
sulphuric  acid  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur  (HaSjOg  =  H2SO3  +  S), 
ana  the  conversion  of  selenic  and  sulphurous  acids  into  selenium  and 
sulphuric  acid  (HjSeOa  +  2H2SO3  =  KJd  +  Se  +  2H2SO4).  Great  diffi- 
culty wag  experienced  in  freeing  the  reagents,  especially  distilled  water, 
from  dust,  but  eventually  success  was  attained.  It  was  found  that  india- 
rubber  couplings  had  to  be  avoided  owing  to  partial  solution.  Experi- 
ments were  also  performed  with  proper  mixtures  of  sodium  thiosulphate 
and  oxalic  acid.  Observations  were  made  at  suitable  time-intervals,  and 
several  tables  are  given  recording  the  growth  of  the  particles  and  their 
colour-changes.  In  some  cases  the  growth  seems  to  be  continuous,  in 
others  discontinuous. 

Colours  in  Metal  Olasses  and  in  Metallic  Films.| — J.  C.  Maxwell 
Gamett  seeks  to  explain  the  phenomena  observed  by  Siedentopf  and 
Zsigmondy  by  proving  that  the  metal  particles  observed  in  gold  glass 
are  spherical  in  shape  when  the  diameters  are  less  than  10"*  cm.  The 
fact  that  such  particles  are  spherical  throws  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  metals  crystallise  out  of  solution,  the  particles  taking  first  a 
spherical  form  under  the  influence  of  surface  tension,  and  later,  when 
tney  become  too  large  for  the  forces  of  surface  tension  to  overcome  the 

*  Knowledge,  i  (1904)  p.  307.    An  interesting  Question  arises  from  this  note^ 
How  does  light  of  an  obliqoity  greater  than  the  critical  angle  get  into  the  slide  ? — Ed. 
t  Nachilchten  Konigl.  Gesell.  wiss.  zu  Gottingeu,  (1904)  pp.  300-10. 
i  Proc.  Boy.  Soc,  Ixxiii.  (1904)  pp.  443-5. 
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crjstallio  forces,  becoming  amenable  to  the  latter.  He  also  shows  that 
^very  transparent  medium  containing  metal  spherules,  so  that  the 
average  distance  between  two  neighbouring  spheres  is  considerably  less 
than  a  wave-length  of  light,  has  a  perfectly  definite  colour  by  trans- 
mitted light  depending  only  on  the  optical  constants  of  the  metal  of 
which  the  spheres  are  made,  on  the  refractive  index  of  the  substance  in 
which  they  are  imbedded,  and  on  the  quantity  of  metal,  but  not  on  the 
•size  or  distance  apart  of  the  spheres.  It  results  that  the  presence  of 
metal  spheres  accounts  for  the  optical  properties  of  gold  ruby  glass,  and 
that  the  irregularities  in  the  effects  of  colour  and  polarisation,  sometimes 
■exhibited  by  gold  glasses,  are  due  either  to  excessive  distance  between 
^jacent  gold  particles  or  to  excessive  size  of  sudi  particles — ^the  latter, 
however,  involving  the  former.  The  author  found  that  this  regular 
•colour  can  be  produced  in  a  colourless  metal  glass  containing  the  metal 
in  solution  (which  is  the  state  in  the  maniSacture  of  gold  or  copper 
ruby  glass  before  the  second  heating)  by  the  )3-radiation  from  radmm. 
The  author  also  investigates  the  optiOEd  property  of  media  built  up  out 
of  metal  spheres  so  that  the  volume  of  metal  may  have  any  value 
between  zero  and  unity,  instead  of  remaining  very  small  as  in  metal 
glasses.  He  thus  arrives  at  an  explanation  of  the  changes  in  colour  of 
gold  and  silver  fihns  observed  by  G.  T.  Beilby,  and  of  potassium  and 
«odium  films  deposited  on  the  insides  of  exhausted  glass  bulbs. 

Construction-Principle  of  an  Optical  Apparatus  for  obtaining 
very  Large  Magnifications  [The  Diastoloscope].* — M.  G.  Chabri^ 
has  investigated  the  question  whether,  instead  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
obtaining  an  image  geometrically  like  the  object,  it  would  not  be  more 
advantageous  to  produce  images,  deformed  but  highly  enlarged,  and 
then  afterwards,  by  an  inverse  geometrical  construction  made  on  paper 
to  a  suitably  selected  scale,  reconstruct  the  objects  in  their  true  pro- 
portions. His  method  depends  upon  the  effect  of  viewing  an  object 
{a  disc)  through  a  crystal  in  the  shape  of  a  right  cone  with  an  accurately 
circular  base.  The  cone-axis  is  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of 
the  object  (fig.  27).  The  image  projected  on  a  screen  is  found  to  be  an 
annulus,  whose  centre  is  the  point  where  the  cone-axis  meets  the  screen. 
The  point  on  the  image  immediately  under  the  apex  of  the  cone  is  re- 
fracted into  the  outer  circumference  of  the  annulus,  and  other  points  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  point  are  projected  into  the  inner  neighbour- 
hood of  that  outer  circumference.  Tne  magnification  will  be  the  ratio  of 
the  image-circumference  to  the  object-circumference.  As  the  magnifica- 
t  ion  of  the  centre  point  of  the  object- becomes  infinite,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  points  near  it  will  be  very  highly  enlarged.  It  will  also 
result  that  points  on  same  concentric  circumference  of  the  image  will 
have  equal  magnification,  and  that,  therefore,  if  a  region  of  the  object 
between  two  points  is  to  be  examined,  the  object  must  be  moved  so  as  to 
bring  these  points  on  to  the  same  circumference  in  the  image.  The 
object  may  of  course  be  considered  as  composed  of  concentric,  equi- 
distant zones,  whose  common  centre  is  the  intersection  of  the  cone-axis 

*  Oniptes  RenduB,  cxxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  265-8,  349-51,  560-3,  656  (14  flg8.> 
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with  the  object-plane ;  let  these  be  numbered,  mentally,  1,  2,  3,  4:^  from 
the  centre  (fig.  28).  In  the  same  way  let  the  image  be  similarly  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  concentric  and  equi-distant  zones,  1,  2,  8,  4,. 
towards  the  centre  (fig.  29) :  Uien  the  zones  bearing  the  same  number 
will  correspond.  If,  also,  object  and  image  be  divided  up  by  radii  at 
equal  angular  distance,  then  Uie  object-intersection  of  a  zone  of  a 
certain  number  wiUi  a  radius  of  any  number  will  correspond  to  the 
image-intersection  of  zone  and  radius  of  similar  numbers.  If  the  image 
be  received  on  a  glass  plate  engraved  with  such  a  system  of  circles  and 
radii,  Uie  object  can  then  be  reconstructed.  The  author  shows  that  the 
scale  of  magnification  is  a  hyperbola,  which  can  be  easily  drawn  and 
used  as  a  scale  of  reference.    He  reconmiends  that  the  image  be  viewed 


Fio.  27. 


Fio.  28. 


Fio.  29. 


through  a  second  cone  of  the  same  material  of  more  obtuse  vertical 
am^le  than  the  first  cone :  these  two  cones  are  mounted  in  sliding- 
tubes  so  that  the  distance  between  them  may  be  varied  ;  and  the  whole 
is  applied  to  a  Microscope  in  place  of  the  usual  ocular.  The  Microscope, 
having  an  objective  in  the  usual  way,  is  introduced  into  the  bottom  of 
a  camera,  and  arranged  so  that  the  objective  image  is  sharply  focussed 
on  a  ground  glass  plate.  This  image  could  be  photographed.  The 
diastolosoope  is  then  applied.  The  author  hopes  to  realise  magnifica- 
tions of  5000-6000  diameters.  He  gives  some  specimens  of  his  results 
with  diatoms. 

F.  B.  H.  a— Amphtpleura  LindheimerL 

[The  writer  states  that  be  has  oounted  76,000  transverse  and  65,000  longitadinnl 
strisd  to  the  inch  upon  this  diatom  in  a  Watson's  styrax  slide. 

EnglUh  MedianiOy  Ixsx.  (1904)  p.  45.''r. 

Huh TKB,  J.—" CroM"  fomnla.  Proe.  Scot.  Mier,  Soc.,  iv.  (1903-4)  pp.  49-51. 
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(6)  Xlsoellaiieous. 

OzAPBXi,  SiBGFBiBD^OrnBdittge  doT  Theorie  d«r  optiiehmi  Initmmente  naeh 
Abbe.  Second  edition,  edited  by  O.  Eppenstein  and  M.  von  Bohr,  490  pp.,  176 
figs.  J.  A.  Barth,  Leipzig,  1904. 

Zbisb,  Cabl— Die BUdenengimg  in  eptiieben  Imtmmeitten,  Tom  Standponkte  der 

Seometriiehen  Optik.    By  the  Scientific  Staff  of  Carl  Zeiae's  Works.    Edited  by 
[.  Yon  Eobr,  558  pp.,  133  figs.  J.  Springer,  Berlin,  1904. 

B.  Technique.* 
(1)  ICoUeotinff  Objeotai'  inoludinff  Oultore  iProoeaaea. 

Diagnostic  Media  for  the  Study  of  Baoteria.t — O.  Marpman 
describ^  the  uses  and  methods  of  preparing  various  media  for  differ- 
entiating bacteria  according  to  the  products  formed  by  the  growth  of 
the  r^nism.  The  production  of  acids  or  alkalies  is  indicated  by 
using  lacmus  gelatin  or  chalk  gelatin ;  reducing  action  is  detected  by 
lacmus  gelatin  or  " Bhodan-Euen ''  gelatin;  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  lead  gelatin;  sulphur  and  sulphates  by  gelatin  containing  nitro- 
prusside  of  sodium ;  carbonic  acid  by  chloride  of  calcium  gelatin ;  the 
formation  of  aldehyde  is  demonstrated  by  ''Malachit  Sulfit"  gelatin; 
the  presence  of  agglutinins  is  shown  by  safranin  gelatin ;  and  silver 
gelatin,  poured  into  specially  devised  yellow  glass  ptri  dishes,  is  used 
to  detect  the  formation  of  toxins,  antitoxins,  agglutinins,  coagulins,  etc. 

Detection  of  Bacillus  Enteriditis  Sporogenes  in  Water.:^ — ^B.  T. 
Hewlett  recommends  the  following  method.  Into  boiling  tubes,  40  ccm. 
of  milk  are  introduced  ;  the  same  are  plugged  and  sterilised.  At  the 
time  of  using,  the  tubes  are  boiled  in  a  water-bath  for  a  few  minutes 
to  expel  air,  and  60  ccm.  of  the  water  to  be  examined  are  added.  The 
wool  plugs  are  now  replaced  by  a  cover  of  two  thicknesses  of  sterile 
filter-paper  kept  in  place  by  a  rubber  band,  and  the  tubes  are  then 
heatea  at  80°  C.  for  10-15  minutes,  and  incubated  anaerobically  at 
37°  C.  in  a  Bullock's  apparatus,  or  in  a  stoppered  museum  jar  of 
suitable  size  containing  alkalin  pyrogallic  solution.  By  using  a  dozen 
tubes,  700  ccm.  of  the  water  can  thus  be  examined.    • 

Plate  Culture  of  Anaerobic  Bacteria.§ — The  apparatus  described 
by  0.  Berner  consists  of  a  flat  vial  with  parallel  faces,  to  one  side  of 
which  is  fused  a  glass  cock.  The  nutrient  medium,  to  which  has 
been  added  some  methylen-blue  to  indicate  the  absence  of  oxygen,  is 
poured  into  the  vial,  the  neck  of  which  is  closed  by  a  wool  plug,  and 
the  whole  is  boiled  in  a  vessel  of  water  until  the  blue  colour  begins  to 
disappear.  The  wool  plug  is  now  replaced  by  a  perforated  rubber 
stopper,  provided  with  a  short  glass  tube  and  rubber  tubing.  Hydrogen 
is  then  passed  into  the  apparatus  until  the  blue  colour  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared ;  the  vial  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  neck  now  closed  with 

*  This  sabdivision  contains  (1)  Collecting  Objects,  including  Cultore  Pro- 
cesses; (2)  Preparing  Objects;  (3)  Cutting,  including  Imbedding  and  Microtomes; 
(4)  Staining  and  Injecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservatiye  fluids,  &c. ; 
(G)  MisceUaneous. 

t  Zeitfichr.  angew.  Mikr.,  x.  (1904)  pp.  169-74. 

X  Trans.  Path.  Soc.,lv.  (1904)  p.  123. 

§  CenUdlbl.  Bakt.,  l^  Abt.,  xxxvii.  (1904)  pp.  478-80  (1  fig.). 
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«  solid  rabber  cork,  and  the  glass  cock  turned,  and  the  whole  set  aside 
to  cool,  and  if  solid  medium  to  solidify.  When  the  medium  is  inocu- 
lated the  vial  is  held  neck  downwards,  the  rubber  cork  is  removed, 
hjdrogen  is  conducted  through  the  glass  cock ;  and  after  inoculation, 
it  is  corked  again  without  any  air  having  been  let  in. 

Isolating  Bacillus  Typhosus  Arom  the  Blood  and  Organs  after 
Death.* — ^By  the  method  devised  by  Fraenkel  and  Simmonds  the  spleen 
is  incubated  for  24  hours,  and  the  bacilli  can  then  be  readily  shown 
histologically.  For  cultivation,  from  the  blood,  10-25  c.cm.  are  dis- 
tributed on  four  to  six  plates  of  glycerin  agar.  This  medium  is  pre- 
ferred to  LoefSer's  serum,  as  it  is  transparent,  is  not  liquefied,  and 
keeps  well. 

Bacteriological  Examination  of  Water  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.f 
OUo  and  Neumann,  during  a  voyage  from  Europe  to  Brazil,  made  a 
number  of  examinations  of  sea  water  taken  at  different  depths  and  at 
different  distances  from  the  land.  They  found  that  the  numbers  of 
organisms  were  less  in  the  high  sea  than  nearer  to  shore ;  their  results 
in  mid-ocean  at  a  depth  of  5  metres  show  a  maximum  of  120  and  a 
mean  of  only  60  germs  per  cubic  centimetre.  The  fact  that  the  numbers 
were  often  less  at  the  surface  and  slightly  below  it  than  at  a  depth  of 
r>0  metres,  they  attribute  to  the  disinfecting  action  of  the  sun^s  rays. 
The  greater  numbers  found  at  certain  depths  may  be  explained  by  the 
presence  of  deep  currents.  Their  plates  showed  Coli-like  Iwcilli,  Fluores- 
oentes,  Proteus-like  liquefying  organisms,  sometimes  white  and  yellowish 
non-liquefying  colonies  of  rods ;  occasional  vibrios  and  moulds. 

They  devised  a  special  collecting  apparatus  that  would  act  at  definite 
deptiis  and  under  tne  varying  conditions  of  the  sea,  and  the  rate  of 
travelling  of  the  ship.  This  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder  firmly  bound 
to  a  rope  line  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  80  kilogrm.  lead  weight ;  the 
t^ylinder  is  provided  above  and  below  with  a  6-holed  brass  plate,  which 
is  closed  by  means  of  rubber  plates  held  fast  by  screws.  At  the  side 
there  is  an  opening  by  which  the  collected  water  can  be  let  off.  When 
the  apparatus  is  lowered  into  the  depth,  the  rubber  plates  will  be  raised 
and  tne  water  rushes  in  through  the  cylinder ;  on  raising  by  pulling  on 
the  line,  the  resulting  enormous  pressure  forces  down  the  rubber  plates 
and  closes  the  openings  of  entry  and  exit,  and  the  water  has  been 
collected  at  the  desired  depth.  To  determine  the  exact  depth  at  which 
the  sample  was  collected,  an  inverted  test-tube  lined  with  chromate  of 
silver  was  fixed  to  the  line;  the  red  of  the  chromate  is  changed  to 
white  from  below  upwards,  according  to  the  height  to  which  the  sea 
water  has  entered  the  tube,  and  this  is  dependent  on  the  pressure 
existing  at  the  depth.  With  this  instrument  a  scale  of  true  depths 
was  made. 

Isolating  Tetanus  Bacillus  from  the  Spleen.^ — Creite  states  that 
broth  cultures,  inoculated  with  portions  of  the  excised  wound  and 

•  Centralbt.  Bakt.,  Ref.  1««  Abt,xxxv.(1904)  p.  654. 

t  Op.  cit,  2««  Abt,  xui.(1904)  pp.  481-9. 

t  Op.  dt.,  1"  Abt.,  xxxvii.  (1904)  pp.  312-14). 
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incabated  anaerobically,  showed  the  presence  of  typical  Tetanus  bacilli^ 
with  spores  after  48  hours.  Portions  of  the  spleen,  taken  at  the^ 
autopsy,  were  inoculated  into  a  guinea-pig,  which  died  with  symptoms, 
of  Tetanus  (ooverslip  preparations  from  the  local  lesion  showing  typical 
bacilli  with  spores),  broth  cultures,  inoculated  from  the  local  lesion 
and  incubated  anaerobically,  showed  the  presence  of  Tetanus  bacilli 
associated  with  streptococci  and  staphylococci.  In  three  other  cases  of 
Tetanus  all  attempts  to  isolate  the  organism  from  the  spleen,  cerebral 
fluid,  heart  blood,  and  bone  marrow  gave  native  results.  He  refers, 
to  the  cases  of  OeUingen  and  Zumpe,  Nicolaius  and  others,  where  the 
Tetanus  bacillus  was  isolated  from  tne  organs  of  the  body. 

Varieties  in  the  Growth  of  Baoillos  Pyocyaneos  on  Nutrient^ 
Agar.^ — Hinterberg  and  Beitman  find  that  there  are  dijfferenoes  in  the. 
growth  of  this  baciUus  on  nutrient  agar,  according  as  the  medium  con<- 
tains  more  or  less  water,  and  has  a  moist  or  dry  surface.  They  give 
details  of  their  methods  for  obtaining  nutrient  agar  of  various  con-^ 
centrations,  and  the  technique  of  makmg  moist  or  dry  surfaces  to  the 
medium  in  the  Petri  dishes.  When  grown  on  weak  moist  agar,  they 
find  that  the  colonies  of  B.  pyocyaneus  are  smooth  and  shining,  ^most 
fluid,  of  a  blue-green  colour,  and  with  iridescent  margins ;  they  spread 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  medium ;  and  are  most  easily  removed 
by  the  platinum  needle. 

Grown  on  dry  and  concentrated  agar,  Uie  colonies  are  scanty,  of  a. 
pale-green  colour,  often  appearing  as  if  etched  on  the  surface ;  the 
centre  of  the  colony  is  somewbAt  gelatinous,  the  margins  slightly 
wrinkled ;  they  hardly  extend  beyond  the  inoculated  surface,  and  are- 
so  firmly  attached  to  the  medium  that  it  is  difficult  to  remove  tha 
growth  witti  a  platinum  needle.  Coverslip  preparations  were  made  and 
stained  bv  Van  Ermengem^s  method.  Those  made  from  the  moist  agar 
24  hours  old  colonies,  showed  only  bacilli  with  polar  flageUa.  Those 
from  the  dry  agar  colonies  of  the  same  age,  showed  a  spider-web  net^ 
work  of  very  fine  threads,  stretching  between  clumps  of  bacilh',  lying 
among  them  a  few  bacillary  bodies  with  indistinctly  outlined  capsules^ 
and  some  free  fiagella. 

They  found  that  if  the  concentration  of  the  medium  is  carried 
too  far,  the  bacilli  cease  to  grow  well ;  they  are  smaller  and  stain  f eeblv  ; 
and  it  was  harder  to  obtain  a  clean  preparation,  since  portions  of  the 
medium  were  always-  taken  away  with  the  culture.  They  consider  that, 
the  network  of  threads,  which  are  seen  in  the  stained  preparations  made 
from  cultures  grown  on  agar  of  high  concentration,  is  produced  by 
portions  of  stained  medium,  which  have  become  included  in  the  emuK 
sion  made  on  the  coverslip.  The  bacilli  grown  on  the  moist  weak  agar 
can  readily  move  over  the  surface,  and,  moreover,  they  need  to  do  so, 
and  they  accordingly  produce  motile  organs.  The  same  organism,  grown 
on  a  rich  medium  with  a  dry  surface,  can  move  less  easily,  but  finds 
pufficient  nourishment  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  grows  roots. 

Cultivation  and   Staining  of  AmoBbflB.f — ^W.  E.  Musgrave  and 
M.  T.  Clegg,  who  have  been  studying  the  subject  of  amoebiasis  for 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt,  l*«  Abt  xxxvii.  (1904)  pp.  169-77. 
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fiome  years,  especially  in  relation  to  hnman  disease,  leoommend  ihat 
after  me  administration  of  a  saline  cathartic,  the  examination  should 
be  made  from  the  fioid  portion  of  the  stools.  They  significantly  point 
tmt  that  the  diagnosis  of  ameebee  should  never  be  made  unless  they  are 
in  a  motile  state,  for  even  with  typical  resting  or  encysted  forms 
mistakes  may  occur.  The  stock  medium  for  cultures  used  by  the  audiors 
is  composed  of  agar  20  p.c.,  sodium  chloride  0*8-0*5  p.c.,  extract  of 
beef  0*3-0-5  p.c.  The  nnished  medium  should  have  an  alkalinity  of 
1  p.c.  to  phenolphthalein.  This  is  obtained  by  starting  with  an  initial 
alkalinity  of  1  *5  p.c. 

The  stock  medium  was  varied  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  salt 
and  beef  extract,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  minute  amount  of  peptone. 
Attempts  to  obtain  pure  cultures  were  always  n^ative  or  doubSoI,  and 
tile  authors^  results  were  obtained  from  symmotic  cultures  of  amoebae  and 
bacteria.  Pure  bacterial  cultures  were  employed,  and  much  difference 
was  found  in  the  adaptability  of  particular  bacteria  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  The  medium,  made  into  plates  in  the  usual  way,  was  moculated 
with  the  bacterial  culture  by  smearing  a  loopf ul  in  concentric  circles  on 
the  surface  of  the  agar,  and  then  depositing  some  of  the  amoeba  culture 
in  the  middle  of  the  innermost  bacterial  circle.  In  from  24  to  72  hours 
the  protozoa  will  have  passed  one  or  more  rings,  and  from  such  locations 
may  be  taken  for  transplantings. 

Transplantation  of  a  single  amoeba  is  effected  by  the  following  in- 
genious device.  Examine  the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  locate  an  isolated 
amoeba  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  a  low-power  lens.  Turn  on  a  dry 
hig^h-power  lens,  and  lower  it  until  it  touches  the  surface  of  the  medium. 
Baise  quickly,  and  examine  with  low-power  lens  whether  the  amoeba  is 
still  present,  or  has  been  picked  up  by  tiie  high-power  objective.  If 
it  has  been,  rub  the  ace  of  the  objective  gently  over  that  of  a  new 
plate.  In  this  way  symbiotic  cultures  from  a  single  amoeba  may  be 
obtained. 

Amoebee  show  marked  preference  for  certain  kinds  of  bacteria,  but 
this  selectiveness  may  be  aue  possibly  to  environment.  The  authors 
had  most  success  with  the  colon  group. 

Amoebae  do  not  develop  below  the  surface  of  solid  media  unless  in 
asBociation  with  a  liouefying  organism,  and  then  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  liqudled  area.  The  growth  and  spread  of  amoebae  over  the  surface 
of  plate  cultures  is  quite  rapid,  and  they  seem  to  follow  the  path  of  the 
bacteria.  In  relation  to  their  pathogenicity  the  authors  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  size,  which  has  been  stated  bv  various  writers  to 
vary  from  5  to  50  /a.  The  optimum  temperature  of  the  amoebae,  studied 
by  the  authors  and  obtained  &om  different  sources,  ui  room  temperature. 
Orowtli  was  much  less  luxuriant  at  incubator  and  ice-box  temperatures. 

For  staining  living  amoebae  the  authors  recommend  a  dilute  solution 
of  neutral  red,  which  should  be  run  under  the  cover  ^lass.  For  staining 
permanent  preparations  of  amoebae  from  cultures  tney  praise  Wright's 
modification  of^the  Romanowsky  method,  the  technique  being  the  same 
as  that  for  blood  films. 

The  authors  also  notice  the  following  procedures :  (1)  Zom's  method 
consists  in  mixing  a  few  cubic  centimetres  of  faeces  with  8  or  4  volumes 
of  a  solution  consisting  of  15  parts  of  1  p.c.  chromic  acid  and  8  parts  of 
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I  p.c.  omiic  Bcdd.  After  ahaking  ftx  10  minnteB  the  mixtora  is  oentri^ 
foged,  and  the  depodt  mixed  with  5  volomes  of  25  p/;.  Belle's  camun 
Molntion.  After  Iwlf-an-boiir  this  is  ogun  centsrifoged,  and  the  depoait 
trashed  in  a,  weak  eolntion  of  the  same  cannin  and  monnted  on 
jfWccrin,  or  dehydrated  and  moonted  on  balsam.  (2)  Doflein'e  methods. 
This  writer  snggestA  fixation  of  the  material  in  one  of  the  following 
mlntions :  A.  Satnisted  aqneona  solution  of  enblimate  100  parts. 
idcohol  50  parts,  acetic  acia  5  parts.  B.  Picric  acid  2  parte,  aloohol 
;'>0  parts,  acetic  acid  5  parts. 

Doflein  makes  a  film  of  the  protozoa  on  a  slide,  or  haodles  them  in 
bulk  imbedded  in  pon^fio,  and  treated  as  sections. 
Stulbk— Kmt  Hatkodi  te  BaavoUe  nttnw  ■■!  aaMtn-ndtRM. 

CMrnlN.  SalA,  !••  AhL,  xzxrU.  (19(H)  pp.  298-307. 

Kow  Imbedding  Bath.* — The  imbedding  bath  recently  tironght. 
ont  by  the  CamlHidge  Scientific  InBtrameot  Company  is  similsr  to  the 


"iiii-heatcd  baths  made  by  the  samelfinn,  in  which  a  gas  regalatoril 

operated  br   the  expansion  of   mercury,  so  iw  to  maintain  a  constant 
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temperature.  A  farther  advantage  of  the  apparatus  is  that  it  can  be 
nsed  with  ga^a  or  with  a  paralBn  lamp  as  desired.  In  the  illustration 
(fig.  80)  a  paraffin  lamp  is  seen  in  position.  A  damper,  which  rises 
with  the  increasing  temperature,  controls  the  heating  effect  of  the  lamp. 
The  device  bj  means  of  which  the  damper  is  actuated  depends  on  the 
relative  expansion  of  two  metals,  aluminium  and  nickel  steel ;  tlieir 
disposition  beine  such  that  the  hotter  the  bath  becomes  the  higher  the 
damper  is  raise<^  so  tliat  die  heat  supplied  to  the  bath  becomes  corre- 
spondingly less.  Very  dose  regulation  of  temperature  is  claimed  for 
this  apparatus,  a  constancy  within  1^  C.  being  readily  maintained  with- 
out the  attention  of  the  operator  being  required.  The  temperature  to  be 
maintained  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  a  higher  or  lower  point  on  the 
scale  by  a  simple  setting  of  tihe  regulator.  The  bath  is  provided  with 
an  equipment  of  wax-pans,  bottles,  and  so  forth. 

(4)  Stalninff  and  Injeotinff. 

Hew  Method  of  Making  Bomanowski's  Ohromatin  Stain.* — 
Giemsa  uses  the  following  receipt:  Azur  ii.  eosin,  3*0  grm. ;  and 
Azur  ii.,  0*8  grm.,  are  pla^  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid  and 
well  dried,  thoroughly  pulverised,  sifted  through  a  fine-meshed  silk 
sieve,  and  dissolved  by  shaking  up  with  glycerin,  250  grm.  (Merck 
chem.  rein),  at  60®  C.  Methyl-alcohol,  250  grm.  (Eahlbaum  l\  pre- 
viously warmed  to  60®  C,  is  then  added  to  the  mixture  and  well  shaken, 
allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  at  room  temperature  and  then  filtered, 
and  the  solution  is  ready  for  use.  He  gives  the  following  directions 
for  using  the  stain :  (a)  the  film  dried  in  air  is  fixed  in  ethyl-alcohol, 
or  for  2-8  minutes  in  meUiyl-alcohol,  and  dried  with  blotting-paper ; 
(b)  dilute  the  staining  solution  by  shaking  up  1  drop  in  about  1  c.cm. 
of  distilled  water  (warming  the  water  to  30®-40®  C,  assists  the  stain) ; 
(e)  cover  the  film  preparation  with  the  freshly  diluted  solution,  and* 
stain  for  10-15  minutes;  (d)  wash  in  running  water;  («)  dry  with 
blotting-paper  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam. 

Staining  and  Preserving  Alg». — J.  Q.  T.  gives  the  following 
pu'ticulars  of  a  method  of  staining  and  preserving  algae,  which  he  has 
round  very  satisfactory.  The  reagents  reauired  are  made  up  as  follows  r 
Fixing  solution :  chromic  acid,  1  oz. ;  glacial  acetic  acid,  4  oz. ;  for- 
maldehyde as  formalin  (Schering's),  4  oz.  Preserving  fluids:  best 
glycerin,  8  oz. ;  glycerin  jelly,  1  oz.  Chromo-acetic  acid :  chromic 
acid,  1  grm. ;  acetic  acid,  1  c.cm. ;  water,  100  c.cm.  Formalin  (4  p.c.) : 
Schering's  formalin,  10  com. ;  water,  90  c.cm.  (for  a  2  p.c.  solution 
take  half  the  quantity  of  formalin).  Stains:  hsBmalum  (Oriibler); 
hsematoxylin  solution  :  haematoxylin  cryst.  puriss.,  1  grm. ;  water, 
200  c.cm.  Iron  alum  solution :  iron  alum,  3  grm. ;  water,  100  c.cm. 
(The  iron  alum  should  be  in  pale  violet  crystals,  not  yellow  or  green> 
and  should  be  kept  in  an  air-tight  tube.)  Eosin  solution  (water 
soluble)  :  eosin,  1  grm. ;  water,  200  c.cm. 

•  Centralbl,  Bakt.  !*•  Abt  Orig.,  xxxvii.  (1904)  pp.  308-11. 
t  Knowledge,  I  (1904)  pp.  305-6. 
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The  material,  which  may  be  *'  fruiting  '*  or  sterile^  is  gathered  in 
jars  and  brought  home  in  water,  or  can  be  placed  directly  in  the  fixing 
solution  at  the  tune  of  gathering,  this  lapt  being  generally  preferaUe. 
If  fixed  in  the  chromo-acetic  mixture  it  will  require  about  12  hours 
for  thorough  fixation,  and  24  hours  in  the,  formalin.  After  chromic 
acid,  the  material  must  be  washed  in  running  water  or  frequent  changes 
for  at  least  one  hour,  or,  better,  for  three  hours.  The  following  simple 
little  piece  of  apparatus  is  very  useful  for  washing.  It  consists  of  a 
test-tube  fitted  with  a  cork,  through  which  two  pieces  of  glass  tube  pass. 
One  of  these  is  connected  to  a  mter-tap  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing, 
which,  in  turn,  is  connected  to  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  i»ssing  through 
a  cork  jammed  in  the  mouth  of  the  tap.  A  piece  of  thin  muslin  is 
tied  over  the  end  of  the  other  tube  inside  the  jar  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  specimens.    Witli  formalin  no  washing  is  necessary. 

The  material  being  fixed,  the  next  question  is  the  stain.  If  nudei 
are  the  only  details  required,  hsemalum  will  be  the  best  to  use.  It 
should  either  be  used  strong  for  5  minutes,  or  diluted  (1  ccm.  to 
50  com.  of  water)  for  24  hours.  The  staining  must  be  carefully 
watched  in  both  cases.  Overstaining  may  be  remedied  by  water  acidu- 
lated (0*1  'pjo,)  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  method  is  somewhat 
lisky.  The  other  methods  of  staining  are  as  follow :  stain  with  iron 
alum  solution  for  8  hours,  wash  in  running  water  for  1  hour.  Stain 
in  hematoxylin  solution  for  6-12  hours.  Now  comes  the  delicate  part, 
for  the  tissues  are  much  overstained,  and  must  be  washed  in  the  iron 
-solution  till  the  details  are  brought  out»  examining  with  the  Microscope 
the  whole  time.  Immediately  me  details  are  out  (generdly  in  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour)  the  decolorisation  is  stopped  by  placing  the  object 
in  tap  or  rain  water.  Now  place  some  water  in  a  watch-glass  and  add 
5  p.c.  of  glycerin.  Transfer  the  algae  to  the  dilute  glycerin  and  cover 
it  with  an  inverted  watch-glass,  to  prevent  dust  without  checking 
evaporation.  Leave  until  the  glycerin  is  thick  enough  for  mounting, 
mount  in  a  shallow  tin  cell  in  just  enough  glycerin  to  fill  the  cell  (this 
requires  some  practice),  seal  with  gold  size^  and  when  dry  ring  with 
Brunswick  black.  In  some  cases  a  contrast  stain  may  be  desired.  This 
<;an  be  obtained  by  placing  the  tissue  in  the  eosin  solution  for  30  seconds 
or  less,  previous  to  the  tr^isference  to  the  5  p.c.  glycerin. 

(6)  IKonntinsr,  inoludinsr  Slide*.  PreaervailTe  Fluids,  Sto, 

Two  Methods  for  Oomparing  Normal  with  Abnormal  Tissues 
under  the  Microscope.*'  —  S.  0.  Shattock  and  C.  F.  Selous  exhibit^ 
sections  illustrating  the  above,  which  they  named  the  method  of  super- 
position and  that  of  the  composite  block.  The  methods  were  more 
particularly  adapted  for  class  purposes,  and  were  more  especially 
applicable  in  the  study  of  bone  marrow,  the  central  nervous  system, 
and  the  blood.  The  plan  of  superposition  consisted  in  mounting  a 
normal  section  directly  underneath  the  diseased,  that  is,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  second  cover-glass,  so  that  by  merely  altering  the  focus 
the  two  could  be  studied  in  rapid  succession.    The  sections  should  be 

*  Rep.  Path.  Soo.,  Nov.  1, 1904.    See  Brit  Med.  Journ.,  1904,  ii.  p.  1249. 
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enl  from  paraffin  blocks,  and  shonid  not  be  more  than  2  fi  in  thioknefis. 
Although  mounted  in  direct  apposition  there  was  quite  a  distinct  micro- 
scopic interval  between  them,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  a  thin  layer 
of  the  numntinc  medium ;  and  they  were  readily  studied  with  ^,  One 
section  was  fibced  to  the  slide,  and  the  other  to  the  cover-glass ;  or  in  the 
case  of  Uood  two  cover-glasses  were  mounted  in  apposition,  and  then 
mounted  to  the  slide.  By  a  composite  block  was  meant  a  block  com- 
pounded of  two ;  a  broad  face  of  tissue  was  first  exposed  in  each  of  the 
two  blocks,  and  the  latter  were  dien  cemented  together  in  paraffin ; 
the  sections  were  afterwards  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  apposition^ 
io  that  by  placing  die  section  with  the  line  of  junction  across  the  field 
of  the  microscope,  a  view  was  obtained  of  both  the  normal  and  abnormal 
tissues  at  the  same  time. 


Hanging-Drop  Preparations.* — J.  B.  Collins  descnbes  the  following 
simple  contrivance  for  making  a  hajiging-drop  preparation.  A  small 
rubber  elastic  band  or  washer  of  appropriate  diameter  and  thickness  is 
smeared  with  vaseline  upon  one  side.  This  side  is  then  applied  to  the 
slide.  The  upper  surface  of  the  band  is  now  smeared  with  vaseline,  and 
the  cover-glass  with  hanging-drop  is  applied  to  it.  An  air-tight  cell  is 
thus  readily  made.  This  avoids  the  necessity  for  keeping  special  hoUow- 
ground  slides,  and  is  more  convenient  than  the  clumsy  ana  troublesome 
method  of  making  a  similar  cell  out  of  damped  blotting-paper. 

By  the  use  of  rubber  bands  of  different  sizes  the  cells  can  be  made 
of  any  width  and  depth  desired.  Bings  with  a  lumen  of  from  1-2  cm. 
in  diameter  and  of  2  mm.  in  thickness  are  very  convenient. 

All-Metal  I  Cover-Glass  Holder.f — E.  Horder  has  devised  a  oover- 
^ass  holder  (fig.  81)  which  has  the  following  advantages :  (1)  it  will 
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receive  cover-glasses  of  any  size  in  general  use ;  (2)  being  made  entirely 
of  metal,  it  can  be  easily  washed  or  sterilised ;  (8)  specimens  requiring 
heat  can  be  placed  in  an  oven  with  the  films  in  position  without  fear  of 
rmning  the  holder.  Directions  for  use :  with  the  holder  between  finger 
and  thumb  of  left  hand,  pull  sliding  bar  with  the  right  until  the  opening 
is  a  Utile  wider  than  necessary.  Place  cover-glasses  on  base-plate,  bring 
sliding  bar  into  apposition  with  covers,  and  the  holder  is  prepared  for 
taking  a  spread.    A  small  projecting  pin  at  end  of  plate  secures  covers 


*  Brit  Med.  Joxum^  1904,  ii.  p.  1685.  f  Tom.  di,  pp.  759-^  (1  fig.). 
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.from  sliding  off.    The  groove  along  centre  of  base-plate  will  enable  the 
operator  to  remove  cover-glasses  easily  by  means  of  forceps. 

T  BB  ADLB— Xonntiiig  VoItos.  EngliBk  M&shanic,  Ixxx.  (1904),  p.  300. 

Till AOio—Xoiintiiig  Algm,  Tarn,  eit^  p.  815. 

C6)  XisoeUaneooa. 

Bdhm  and  Oppel's  Microscopical  Techrnqne.*"— This  well-known 
little  volume  on  microscopical  technique  contains  curt  and  compressed 
information  for  the  histological  investigation  of  animal  tissues  and 
organs,  and  its  value  is  increased  by  a  contribution  from  the  late 
G.  Bom  on  reconstruction  methods.  Though  the  present  issue  has 
been  revised  and  added  to  by  A.  Bohm,  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
Jenner  or  Bomanowsky  methods  of  staining,  both  procedures  being  in 
everyday  use  and  of  the  greatest  value. 

Dabwiv,  H.— Eleotxie  Thermottat. 

[An  iostrament  designed  and  constructed  for  the  special  object  of  main- 
taining the  prism  and  ottier  parts  of  the  spectrograpii  of  a  24-iDoh  refractor 
at  a  constant  temperature,  but  the  principle  of  the  apparatus  might  be 
adapted  for  other  lands  of  thermostats.] 

FhU,  Mag,,  viL  (190i)  pp.  408-14  (1  pL). 

Hebxbth  Walxbb — Votes  on  marine  aquaria.  « 

Engluk  Meehame,  Ixzx.  (1904)  p.  324. 

HuooiiTB,  C.  H.-nlLoet7lene  as  a  gas  for  baoteridogioal  laboratories. 

CeniralU.  Bakt.,  !*•  Abt.  Ong^  xxxviL  (ltf04)  pp.  317-20. 

KoBBNAU,  M.  J. — ^Method  for  inoonlating  animals  with  precise  amounts. 

Hyg.'Lab^  UJS.  Mar.-Hosp.  tierviceBvU,  19, 
Washington,  liHH,  p.  7  (2  Iig8.> 

Metallography^  etcj  4 

Hardness  of  Metal8.t— At  a  meeting  of  the  Birmingham  Metal- 
lurgical Society  of  the  Municipal  Technical  School,  Professor  Turner 
gave  a  lecture  on  the  hardness  of  metals.  The  lecturer  said  that 
hardness  was  a  property  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
practical  application  of  metals  to  the  arts.  In  some  cases,  as  with  a  knife- 
blade,  the  continuance  of  a  good  cutting  edge  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  while  in  other  instances,  as  with  castings  which  have  to  be 
machined,  softness  was  a  special  requisite.  The  relatively  small  differences 
in  hardness  which  resulted  in  success  or  failure  were  such  as  could  only 
be  measured  by  accurate  methods.  Hardness  might  be  dehned  as  ttie  . 
resistance  offered  by  a  body  to  penetration  by  another  body.  As  the 
penetrating  substance  might  act  in  various  ways,  such  as  by  making  a 
sharp  cut,  an  indentation  of  considerable  size,  or  an  abrading  effect,  the 
measure  of  hardness  would  depend  upon  the  system  of  test  adopted,  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  test  was  made.  No  one  test  would  suit  all 
practical  requirements.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  alloys  the  hardness 
differed  from  the  mean  of  the  constituents,  and  was  usually  higher 
than  that  with  pure  metals.  The  lecturer  then  gave  a  brief  bistoricai 
account  of  tiie  developments  of  the  methods  for  determining  relative 
hardness.    Among  the  methods  specially  recommended  by  the  lecturer 

*  H.  Oldenbonrg,  Munich  and  Berlin,  5th  ed.  (1904)  271  pp. 
t  English  Meciianio,  Ixxx.  (1904)  p.  404. 
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^ere  Uie  Sclerometer,  using  a  weighted  diamond  pointy  general  applica- 
tiouy  the  method  of  Bmnel  for  mild  steel  and  similar  materials,  and 
the  drilling  test  of  Keep  for  cast  iron.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer 
•emi^iasiBed  the  necessity  for  greater  attention  to  the  quantitative  deter- 
ininatdon  of  the  relative  hardness  of  metallurgical  products  on  account 
of  the  enormous  differences  in  the  usefulness  and  length  and  life  of  tools, 
nails,  tires,  and  numberless  other  articles,  due  to  what  might  at  first 
sight  appear  to  be  unimportant  differences  of  hardness. 

Possible  non-brittleness  of  Steel  under  certain  conditions.* — C. 
Fremont  points  out  that  the  general  opinion  as  to  all  steels  and  irons, 
.whatever  their  quality,  becoming  brittle  in  consequenoe  of  a  permaneiit 
deformadon  effected  statically  or  by  shock  between  200°  and  450''  C,  is 
only  a  hypothesis.  He  quotes  experiments  to  show  that  Denain  steel, 
used  for  the  boilers  of  locomotives  on  the  West  of  France  Bdlws^,  is  an 
exception.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  usual  brittleness  is  not  a^ 
inherent  property  of  the  metals,  but  is  a  defect  capable  of  being  overcome 
by  suitable  conditions  of  manufacture. 

Certain  Properties  of  Alloys  of  Silver  and  Oadmium.t— The  varia- 
biUty  in  composition  of  silver-copper  alloys  has  always  been  a  difficulty 
in  questions  of  trial  plates  for  coinage  and  silversmiths^  work.  Samples 
taken  from  the  corners  and  centre  of  the  same  ingot  lirill,  eVen  under 
the  most  favourable  circmnstances,  show  a  difference  in  composition  of 
1*2  per  1000,  or  sometimes  more.  T.  K.  Bose  has  found  that  trust- 
worthy and  convenient  trial-plates  can  be  made  of  silver  and  cadmium. 
His  investigatioids  included  a  study  of  the  microstructure  from  which 
he  concludes  :  (1)  That  evidence  is  afforded  of  the  existence  of  the 
compounds  AgCdg,  Ag^Cdg,  AgCd,  AggCda,  AgjCd,  and  Ag4Cd ;  (2)  That 
the  alloys  containing  from  0-25  p.c.  of  silver  consist,  when  solid,  of 
crystals  of  AgCda  set  in  a  matrix  of  cadmium.  Those  containing 
between  25  and  40  p.c.  of  silver  consist  of  the  compound  AgjCda  set 
in  a  matrix  consisting  mainly  of  AgCdj.  The  alloy  containing  about 
50  p.c.  of  sUver  consists  of  crystals  of  a  silver-rich  body  set  in  a  matrix 
consisting  chiefly  of  AgCdg.  The  matrix  or  eutectic  solidifies  at  420"", 
or  nearly  300**  C.  below  the  freezing  point  of  the  crystals.  "The  alloys 
containing  from  50-60  p.c.  of  silver  consists,  at  temperatures  above 
420"^  C,  of  mixtures  of  two  different  solid  solutions,  one  of  which  is 
-diiefly  composed  of  the  compound  AgCd,  and  the  other  of  AggCda. 
Traces  of  the  eutectic  freezing  at  420°  C.  are  still  visible.  When  more 
than  80  p.c.  of  silver  is  present,  the  alloys  consist  of  a  mixture  of  two 
bodies  at  temperatures  between  the  liquidus  and  solidus  curves,  but  these 
unice  to  form  a  single  solid  solution  at  points  on  the  solidus  curve ; 
(3)  That  the  alloys  containing  over  80  p.c.  of  silver  do  not  undergo 
fi^regation  under  ordinary  conditions,  and  are  practically  homogeneous 
•and  uniform  in  composition.  They  are  well  suited  as  a  material  for  the 
^nanufacture  of  trial-plates. 

*  Oomptes  Bendns,  oxxzix.  (1900)  pp.  1032-3.  ; 

t  Pfoo.  Boy.  Soc,  Ixxiv.  (1904)  pp.  218-30  (8  figs.).  J 
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MEETING 

HhiD  m  THB  21st  OF  Dbcembkb,  1904,  AT  20  Hanoveb  Sqxtasb,  W^ 
6.  C.  Eabop,  Esq^  M.R.C.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  16th  of  November,  1904,  were 
read  and  confirm^,  and  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  since  the  last  Meeting,, 
exclusive  of  exchanges  and  reprints,  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  tho: 
Society  were  voted  to  the  donors : 


George  C.  Whipple,  Beport  of  the  Commiasioii  on  Additional  Water 
Supply  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Appendix  VI.  Chemistry  and 
Biology.    (No  date)       


TheAtUhor^ 

Beoorda  ci  the  Egyptian  €k>Yeniment  School  of  Medicine.    VoL  IL\  m^^  m^^a^,*^ 
Edited  by  the  Director.    (4to.  Cairo.  1904)        jTMsVweeUMr 


The  Chairman  said  that,  in  consideration  of  the  atmospheric  condi* 
tions  existing  that  evening,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  which  the 
Fellows  might  experience  in  reaching  their  homes,  the  Council  had 
decided  that  any  discussion  which  might  arise  on  the  paper  to  be  read» 
should  not  be  protracted  beyond  half -past  nine. 


Mr.  A.  B.  Oonrady  read  a  short  paper  on  an  experiment  shown  m 
the  room  by  means  of  Abbe's  Demonstration  Microscope,  which  proved 
by  a  change  in  the  apparent  position  of  the  lines  of  a  grating  brought 
about  by  changing  from  direct  to  dark-ground  illumination,  that  two 
successive  spectra  from  that  grating  were  opposed  to  each  other  in 
phase,  as  he  had  predicted  theoretically  in  nis  paper  read  at  tho 
November  meeting  of  the  Society.  He  thought  this  conclusively 
showed  that  correctly  worked  out  deductions  from  the  undulatory  theoij 
could  always  be  depended  upon  to  be  borne  out  by  experiment. 

Mr.  Rheinberg  said  he  was  profoundly  impressed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  points  referred  to  had  been  brought  out  in  this  paper.  He- 
had  been  present  when  the  experiment  proposed  by  Mr.  Cfonrady  wa& 
made,  and  it  was  quite  startling  to  see  how  exactly  his  prediction  had 
been  verified,  and  how  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  diaphn^m  thev  could 
make  the  image  of  one  set  of  alternate  black  and  white  lines  shift  its. 
position,  whilst  another  nearly  similar  set — in  view  at  the  same  time — 
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retained  its  position  nnchansed.  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  aoooont  for  this  in  any  otner  way  than  by  differenoes  of  phase  in  Uie 
qiectra  of  the  two  sets  of  lines.  He  thought  Mr.  Conraay  was  to  be 
oongratnlated  on  having  so  snooessfoUy  worked  out  an  important  point 
in  the  Uieory  of  microsoopic  visioD. 

The  thaoikB  of  the  Society  were  then^  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Chanman,  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Ooniady  for  his  paper,  and  for 
his  experimental  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Oordon  then  ^ve  a  summary  of  his  mpev  **0n  the 
Theory  of  Highly  Magnified  Images,"  and  iUustrated  his  remarks  by 
diagrams  shown  upon  the  screen. 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting  to  Mr.  Gordon 
for  his  communication,  and  in  asking  for  remarks  on  the  subject, 
reminded  intending  spiers  of  the  time  limit  previously  mentioned. 

Mr.  Kieinberg,  alter  premising  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
studying  an  advance  proof  of  Mr.  Gordon's  paper,  and  having  obtained 
the  Chainnan'spernussion  to  read  his  remarks  &^  Itappearsto 

me  that  advance  in  the  domain  of  microscopic  optics  depends  upon 
simplification  of  existing  theories,  and  upon  a  ready  willingness  to 
recognise  that  a  subject  sudi  as  this  may  be  regarded  from  many 
standpoints  which,  when  carefully  examinea,  mutudly  aid  each  other. 
Beviews  of  the  subject,  such  as  Dr.  B.  T.  Glazebrook's  Presidential 
Address  before  the  Physical  Society  of  London,  this  year,  in  which 
various  theories  are  carefullv  compared  in  simple  language,  cannot  fail 
to  assist  in  progress  and  be  helpful  to  the  student.  Similarly  refreshing 
and  helpful  are  jxtpers  like  the  masterly  one  brought  before  the  Society 
at  the  last  meeting  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Conrady,  in  which,  working  on  the 
lines  of  a  well-established  theory,  certain  matters  are  deared  up,  ex- 
plained, and  simplified  in  a  plahi,  straightforward  manner,  with  in^ 
teresdng  new  points,  readily  demonstrable  experimentally,  following  aa 
a  consequence.  But  the  paper  read  this  evening  cannot  be  classed  with 
these.  TO  him  it  appeiured  throughout  as  a  complication,  and  even 
inadvertent  perversion,  alike  of  the  many  well-known  facts  which  it 
discusses  ana  sets  itself  to  explain,  and  of  the  new  ideas  which  it 
propounds. 

He  would  do  no  more  than  refer  to  a  few  examples. 

The  well-known  and  famous  Abbe  theory  is  dismissed  as  incorrect 
and  useless  in  a  proposition  which  is  quite  irrelevant.  He  said  tft^ 
Abbe  theory  advisedly,  for  it  stands  beyond  doubt  that  that  theory 
includes  the  deduction  of  effects  in  the  view  plane  from  those  in  the 
region  of  the  upper  focal  plane  of  the  objective.  Far  from  being  dis^ 
avowed,  the  fact  is  so  apparent  from  any  of  Professor  Abbe's  papers  on 
the  subject,  that  it  wouJa  seem  ahnost  superfluous  to  mention  that  he 
knew  it  besides  from  a  personal  conversation  with  that  distinguished 
man  of  science  in  1902.  Mr.  Gordon's  disproof  has  so  little  to  do 
with  the  question  at  issue,  as  in  itself  to  snow  that  he  has  entirely 
failed  to  understand  the  elements  of  that  theory. 

The  main  point  of  Mr.  Gordon's  paper  appears  to  be  a  speculation 
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about  antipointfi  not  being  in  the  same  phase  over  their  whole  area,  and 
aome  deductions  arising  therefrom.  Now  Mr.  Gordon's  ^^  antipoints  '* 
are  but  another  name  for  the  false  discs,  or  spurious  discs,  or  dimaction 
discs,  with  their  attendant  rings,  of  other  writers,  and  that  phase 
changes  occur  in  connection  with  these  has  been  known  as  long  ago 
as  1835,  as  may  be  seen  from  Schwerd's  book,  /'Die  Beugungser- 
scheinnngen,"  published  in  that  year.  Mr.  Gordon,  it  is  true,  refers 
to  antipoints  in  connection  with  illuminated  points,  as  well  as  self- 
luminous  points,  but  as  the  factors  which  determine  the  change  of 
phase  are  the  same  in  both  instances,  this  will  not  affect  the  question. 

The  analysis  of  the  image  into  antipoints  which  overlap,  and  in 
which  the  overlapping  j^rts  bear  a  phase  relationship  to  one  another, 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  seems  a  perfecuy  legitimate  pro- 
ceeding (provided  we  deal  with  an  object  of  no  thiclmess,  or  with  the 
plane  surface  of  an  object,  and  know  the  phase  and  amplitude  of  every 
point  on  that  surface).  But  here  comes  the  interesting  part.  The 
recognition  of  this  matter  is  an  admission  that  the  image  of  one  point 
of  an  object  may  be  modified  by  the  light  which  arrives  at  some  neigh- 
bouring, or  more  or  less  distant  point  of  the  object,  because  these 
points,  to  begin  with,  bear  some  phase  relationship  to  each  other — one 
of  the  facts  assumed  ab  initio  by  the  Abbe  theory,  which  has  been 
eubject  to  so  much  debate. 

Having  come  to  recognise  this,  we  find  some  unusual  deductions 
drawn  therefrom.  Because  Lord  Rayleigh  has  defined  the  conditions 
under  which  an  isolated  Imninous  point,  an  isolated  luminous  line,  or 
an  isolated  dark  bar  will  be  visible,  showing  that  in  the  latter  case  there 
would  be  some  difference,  according  to  whether  the  surface  on  each 
side  of  the  bar  were  in  a  state  of  phase  relation  or  not,  therefore  Mr. 
Oordon  jumps  at  the  conclusion  that  he  can  now  so  manipulate  matters 
as  to  get  a  greater  resolving  power  than  heretofore.  The  factors  on 
which  the  resolving  power  depend,  viz.  the  minimum  size  of  the  dif- 
fraction disc  or  antipoint  (due  to  the  aperture  of  the  objective)  are  for- 
gotten entirely ;  the  fact  that  Lord  Kayleigh  dealt  with  isolated,  not 
periodic  structure,  in  the  investigations  to  which  he  refers,  is  ignored, 
and  it  is  likewise  overlooked  that  Lord  Rayleigh  carefully  pointed  out 
that  the  apparent  width  of  lines  or  dots  seen  under  such  conditions  is 
illusory,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  real  width ;  in  short,  Mr.  Grordon 
falls  into  the  mistake  of  confounding  the  problem  of  resolving  power 
with  results  analogous  to  those  by  which  Dr.  H.  Siedentopf  rendered 
ultra-microscopic  particles  visible  before  this  Society  last  year. 

And  from  this  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of  conical  wave-fronts. 
Now  a  wave-front,  so  all  text-books  tell  us,  must  satisfy  three  conditions. 
It  is  a  surface  the  points  of  which  are  in  the  same  phase,  the  wave- 
motion  having  arrived  there  from  the  same  source  in  the  same  time — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  optical  path-length  between  the  source  and  every 
point  of  the  wave-front  must  be  the  same.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gordon 
will  kindly  show  how  the  conical  wave-front  and  the  doubly  conical 
wave-front  which  is  suggested  later  on  comply  with  these  conditions. 
The  fact,  of  course,  is  that  since  in  the  Microscope  we  have  only  to 
deal  with  spherical  refracting  surfaces,  a  conical  wave-front  cannot 
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possibly  be  produced,  and  becomes  an  absurdity.  But  suf^ing  for  a 
moment  we  really  had  a  conical  wave-front^  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Gordon 
employs  it  in  the  solution  of  problems.  For  this  purpose  the  well-known 
principle  of  Huyghens  is  invoked,  the  principle  which  shows  how  you 
may  arrive  at  the  state  of  the  light  on  lone  surface,  if  you  have  a  wave- 
front  travelling  towards  it,  by  regarding  every  point  on  the  wave-front 
as  a  new  source,  or  centre,  from  which  rays  start  forward  in  all  directions, 
and  then  examining  what  the  resultant  phase  is,  on  points  of  the  new 
surface,  of  rays  which  have  arrived  there  from  eveiy  point  of  the  known 
wave-front.  But  how  does  Mr.  Oordon  apply  these  rules  ?  He  does  not 
apply  them  at  all,  but  simply  transfers  the  result  which  they  give,  in  the 
case  of  a  spherical  wave-front,  to  that  of  the  supposed  conical  wave-front. 
That  is,  he  alters  the  conditions  entirely  on  which  the  result  depends,  but 
nevertheless  applies  the  result. 

While  Mr.  Gordon  reaJises  certain  portions  of  the  work  of  well-known 
physicists — sometimes  portions  which  have  got  neglected  or  overlooked, 
and  which  it  is  a  real  benefit  to  have  brought  into  prominence — ^he  so 
entirely  fails  to  grasp  other  and  contingent  matters  explained  by  the 
same  authors,  interspersing  it  with  deductions  that  have  never  been 
made,  and  improving  upon  it  by  laws  of  his  own,  which  disregard 
elementary  optical  principles,  that  the  final  result  is  an  almost  unexampled 
confusion. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  must  protest  against  the  kind  of  paper  which  had 
jnst  been  read  by  Mr.  Rheinberg,  which  might  have  been  suitable  in  a 
debating  society  in  order  to  amuse  tlie  members,  but  in  their  own  Society 
^heir  object  was  to  arrive  at  scientific  truth,  and  not  to  be  entertained  by 
a  dissertation  upon  what  Mr.  Gordon  did,  or  did  not  do,  or  ought  to  have 
done.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  question  before  them  was  drifting 
into  partisan  lines,  and  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  that  they  would  never 
get  any  further  towards  truth  in  this  direction.  The  paper  of  Mr.  Gordon 
was  a  very  interesting  r^sum^  of  the  work  of  Professor  Airy  and  others, 
and  he  thought  the  question  of  phase  relation  was  an  extremely  interesting 
one,  as  under  all  circumstances  where  they  had  two  spurious  discs  they 
probably  had  a  dark  line  of  some  size  between  the  two  portions.  As  far 
as  he  was  aware,  this  observation  was  quite  new.  It  was  also  extremely 
interesting  to  be  told  of  two  wave-fronts  being  propogated  in  opposite 
directions. 

Mr.  Beck  then  referred  to  an  optical  apparatus  exhibited  in  the  room 
to  show  the  effect  produced  by  the  interposition  of  a  grating.  The  object 
was  one  of  Grayson's  rulings,  the  lines  of  which  were  almost  invisible 
UDtil  the  grating  was  introduced,  the  effect  of  this  always  being  to  make 
them  more  black  and  white— although  he  would  not  like  to  say  that  he 
could  see  a  finer  band  of  lines  with  it  than  he  could  without  it. 

Mr.  Conrady  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Beck  that  personalities 
should  be  kept  out  of  scientific  discussions,  but  he  thought  that  such 
considerations  must  not  prevent  them  from  inquiring  into  the  validity 
and  accuracy  of  the  statements  contained  in  papers  under  discussion. 
Having  also  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  Mr.  Goidon's  paper  in  advance, 
he  had  prepared  the  following  remarks  upon  it. 

When  a  new  theory  is  being  proposed,  one  naturally  looks  first  and 
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foremost  for  the  proofs  offered  in  support  of  the  innovation,  and  one 
expects  these  proofs  to  be  the  more  ample  and  convincing  the  better 
established  the  views  happen  to  be  which  are  to  be  swept  aside. 

Now  Sir  George  Airy's  paper  on  the  diffraction  of  object-glasses,, 
which  helped  to  win  for  him  the  Copley  Medd  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1831,  takes  high  rank  among  the  dassioQ  papers  on  optical  subjects,  and 
has  been  universally  accepted  as  an  exhaustive  and  final  treatise  on  the 
spurious  disc.  Tet  it  is  chiefly  by  trying  to  prove  Uiat  Sir  Oeorge  Airy 
had  failed  to  fully  grasp  the  problem  he  attacked,  that  Mr.  Gordon  seeb. 
to  establish  his  own  ideas  about  the  spurious  disc. 

Mr.  Gordon  finds  fault  with  the  principal  result  of  Airy's  paper,, 
namely,  the  interesting  phase  relation  between  the  central  disc  and  the 
rings,  which  is  brought  to  light  in  Airy^s  table  of  simultaneous  ampli- 
tudes, and  which,  owing  to  the  method  by  which  the  table  was  computed,, 
cannot  be  wrong  unless  the  numerical  values  of  the  amplitudes  themselves, 
were  utterlv  wrong.  Now  it  so  happens  that  this  remarkable  fact,  viz. 
that  the  whole  of  the  cental  disc  and  the  even-numbered  rings  are  at 
any  instant  in  a  uniform  phase  exactly  opposed  to  that  of  the  odd- 
numbered  rings,  is  the  one  easily  demonstratea  peculiarity  of  the  spurioua 
disc,  for  it  is  die  necessanr  consequence  of  the  symmetry  of  a  circular 
aperture  with  reg^  to  a  diameter,  and  comes  about  in  much  the  sama 
manner  as  the  exactly  similar  phase  relation  which  I  proved  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  diffraction  spectra,  m  a  paper  which  I  contributed  last  month.. 

The  only  argument  in  support  of  Mr.  Gordon^s  objection  to  Airy*a 
result  consists  in  a  wholly  inadmissible  suggestion  that  amplitudes  had  no- 
positive  or  n^ative  signs.  For  tliose  who  have  not  sufBcient  faith  in  the 
great  Astronomer-Royal  to  accept  his  conclusions,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
Uiat  the  painstaking  pioneer  in  the  study  of  diffraction  phenomena, 
Schwerd,  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  r^ults  quite  independently  of 
Airy.  Mr.  Gordon  tries  to  put  his  contention  into  mathematical  form 
by  two  equations  purporting  to  yield  the  result  of  the  combination  of  two- 
amplitudes.  Both  these  formnlse  are  irrecondliablewith  the  undulatory^ 
theory,  and  can  easily  be  shown  to  be  erroneous.    Taking  the  first — 


A(i  +  «)  =  Ai  +  cos  ^  2  x  .  Ai. 


This  is  impossible,  for  purely  mathematical  reasons,  because  it  is  not 
symmetrical  with  regard  to  Ai  and  Ai.  For  it  is  purely  arbitrary  which 
amplitude  we  are  to  designate  as  A]  and  which  as  As ;  the  exchange  of 
A]  and  As  should,  therefore,  yield  iJie  same  result.  But  Mr.  Gordon's, 
formula  yields  two  different  results  by  thisperfectly  legitimate  exchange  j 
for  instance,  if  the  phase  difference  should  happen  to  be  90^  the  second 
term  of  the  formula  becomes  zero,  and  we  obtain  the  surprising  result 
that  one  of  the  amplitudes  vamahes^  leaving  the  other  in  sole  and  un- 
disturbed existence ;  and  the  absurdity  becomes  more  manifest  when  we 
exchange  Ai  and  As,  as  we  then  find  that  the  combined  effect  must  be 
equal  to  either  amplitude,  although  they  are  assumed  to  be  different 

The  second  formula  may  be  proved  to  be  wrong  by  similar  reasoning  j 
for  instance,  if  the  two  phase  angles  are  both  equal  to  ±  90",  the  result- 
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log  ampUtnde  becomes  zero^  which  is  manifestly  absmrd  in  the  case  of 
two  unequal  amplitudes. 

The  e&rrect  sabstitute  for  these  two  formulae  is,  adopting  Mr.  (Gordon's 
symbols, 

^i+«)=V^V  +  V  +  2AiA,coB^(^-^) 

^an  equation  which  possesses  the  necessary  symmetry  with  regard  to  the 
"quantities  applying  to  the  two  combining  waves,  which  satisfies  common 
sense  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  both  waves  invariably  contribute  to 
the  result,  and  which  fully  explains  every  possible  case  in  accordance 
with  experience. 

The  j^iase  angle  -^  ^  of  the  resulting  wave,  which  Mr.  Gordon 

4oes  not  even  attempt  to  deduce,  is  obtained  quite  definitely  from  the 
two  equations — 

A<i^a)Cos  ^  ^  =  Ai  cos  ?£*i  +  A,  cos  -j^'+j. 
.A<i  +  a)Bin  —  ^  =  Ai  sin  —  ^  + A,sin  -^♦a* 

Seeii^  that  these  three  equations  contain  the  complete  and  onlff 
posmbU  solution  of  ttus  simplest  problem  in  the  study  of  interferences, 
and  that  they  are,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  chapters  of 
any  book  on  the  mathematical  treatment  of  such  problems,  it  is  highly 
significant  that  they  should  be  unknown  to  Mr.  Gordon,  and  that  he 
should  have  found  it  necessary  to  invent  those  absurd  and  incomplete 
substitutes.  It  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  examine  any  further  attempts 
at  mathematical  proofs  from  one  so  ill-prepared  for  such  tasks,  but  1  will 
follow  him  a  little  further. 

Having,  in  the  face  of  Airy's  results,  derived  conclusions  to  his  liking 
from  the  assumption  of  a  *'  polyphasal  antipoint^"  he  attempts  to  prove 
the  existence  of  such  *'  antipoints  '*  in  an  appended  note.  And  here  he 
entirely  brushes  aside  the  well-established  principles  of  the  undnlatory 
theory,  and  calmly  suggests  that  Airy  should  have  integrated  not  over 
the  aperture  which  passes  the  light,  but  over  a  small  portion  of  the  cone 
which  encloses  the  wave-train  converging  towards  the  focus.  Surely  a 
more  startling  proposition  has  never  been  made.  We  have  energy  in 
the  form  of  light  being  transmitted  in  converging  waves  towards  a  focus, 
and  we  are  to  disregard  nearly  the  whole  of  that  energy  and  of  Uiose 
waves,  and  are  to  confine  our  attention  to  a  narrow  strip  down  the  side 
of  a  cone — ^which  is  indeed  '^polyphasal "  with  a  vengeance,  but  which 
conveys  only  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  total  energy. 

It  need  hardljr  be  stated  that  even  a  correctly  work^  out  result  based 
on  such  assumpuons  would  be  entirely  worthless,  but  the  mathematical 
expressions  which  follow  have  not  even  that  merit,  for,  from  what  has 
jost  been  pointed  out,  it  is  clear  that  the  correct  result  of  the  proposed 
integration  must  necessarily  be  an  infinitesimally  small  amplitude,  whilst 
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<Mr.  Oordon,  by  a  snooeflsion  of  myBterions  opeiations,  saooeeds  i^ 
arriving  at  the  finite  result  which  he  ooYeta. 

The  proofs  offered  in  support  of  tiie  new  ideas  being  thus  fonnd  to» 
be  absolutely  worthless  ana  absurd,  all  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
assumptions  proved  to  be  false  necessarily  fall  to  tiie  ground.  It  may 
only  be  added  ti^  the  black  and  white  dot  phenomenon  which  Mr. 
€rordon  tries  to  claim  as  an  experimental  proof  oi  his  strange  proposition 
does  not  at  all  call  for  *' conical  wave-fronts  *'  and  ^'p^rpbasal  anti- 
points  ^  in  explanation.  For  on  the  basis  of  the  usual  theory  it  follows, 
at  once,  that  when  we  go  either  within  or  beyond  the  true  focus,  the- 
wavelets  from  different  zones  of  the  object-glass  will  arrive  with  a 
difference  of  phase  in  the  new  image  plane,  and  will  therefore  interfere  t 
and  there  must  be  a  point  on  either  side  of  the  true  focus  where  this, 
interference  is  complete,  and  results  in  a  dark  centre  of  the  spurious, 
disc. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  many  statements  in  this  paper  which  cannot, 
be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged. 

First  of  all,  we  find  a  reptition  of  the  absolutely  unfounded  assertion 
that  Professor  Abbe  had  disavowed  the  theoi^  of  microscopical  images 
which  bears  his  name,*  and  the  reiteration  is  the  more  msingenuous 
because  Professor  Abbe  is  unfortunately  now  unable  to  defend  himself ;: 
and  it  is  rendered  more  offensive  than  before  bv  being  advanced  in  the 
form  of  a  protest  against  an  alleged  misuse  of  Professor  Abbe's  name  in 
connection  with  his  world-famous  theory. 

The  few  statements  by  which  Mr.  Gordon  tries  to  discredit  the  Abbe 
theory  only  prove  once  more  how  completely  he  has  misunderstood  that, 
theory,  which  apparently  he  has  not  studied  in  the  only  full  and  authentic 
account,  viz.  that  in  DippeFs  handbook.     Incidentally,  Mr.  Gordon 
refers  to  his  **  proof  of  the  sine  condition,*'  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is. 
no  proof  at  all ;  a  postulate  is  put  forward  which,  far  from  being  ^^  almost 
axiomatic,"  is  ind^  manifestly  absurd  ;  a  wholly  arbitrarv  diagram — 
which  has  no  ostensible  relation  to  any  lens  system — is  then  drawn  which,. 
hy  construction^  implies  a  sine  relation,  and  having  thus  drawn  this 
diagram,  Mr.  Gordon  proves  that  it  does  indeed  follow  a  sine  law.  Any-^ 
thing  whatever  may  be  proved  by  this  method. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  this  alleged  proof,  nor  the  claim  that, 
the  sine  condition  secured  an  extended  and  flat  field,  can  be  substantiated  ;: 
all  the  valid  proofs  imply,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  principle  of  the 
minimum  optical  path  (this  was,  I  believe,  first  pointed  out  by  Lord 
Rayleigh),  and  are  in  consequence  limited  to  an  element  of  surface  in  the 
optical  axis.  That  objectives  which  fulfil  the  sine  condition  generally 
have  a  sufficiently  large  field  within  which  the  definition  is  satufactory,. 

*  The  following  sentenoe  from  the  paieage  in  Carpenter-DaUinger  (pp.  64-6&. 
of  the  eighth  editionX  on  which  Mr.  Gfoidon  reliee,  shoold  alone  suffice  to  show 
that  Ahbe,  far  from  disavowing  his  theory,  claimed  it  as  universally  applicable  :— 
^  Theoretical  considerations  have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  liways  be 
the  taiM  conditions  of  delineation  om  long  a$  the  ob/aotn  are  depicted  6y  meane  oftran^ 
miUed  or  refleeHed  Ughl,  whether  the  objects  are  of  coane  or  of  very  fine  stnictnre. 
Further  experiments  •  .  .  have  enabled  me  to  observe  the  diffraction-effect  and  its 
influence  on  the  Image,  viewing  gratings  of  not  more  than  forty  lines  per  inch."' 
(The  italics  are  taken  from  the  original.) 
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is  entirely  due  to  the  small  inflaence  near  the  optical  axis  of  the  distarb* 
ing  factOTB  which  eventoally,  beyond  a  certain  limited  field,  assume  such 
proportions  as  to  destroy  all  semblance  of  definition,  no  matter  how 
rigoronsly  the  sine  condition  may  be  fulfilled,  and  the  sine  condition  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  a  flat  field,  which  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
impossible  of  attainment  in  Microscope  objectives  of  considerable  N.A., 
as  the  essential  Petzval  condition  cannot  possibly  be  fulfilled  in  these. 

Helmholtz  next  comes, in  for  his  share  of  '*  criticism/* 

This  most  careful  and  philosophical  physicist  is  accused  of  precipi-^ 
tation,  and  the  suggestion— of  course  utterly  unfounded — is  made  against 
him  that  he  has  l^t  half  his  work  undone.  And  the  now  well-known 
postscript  to  his  paper,*  which  is  really  devoted  to  a  very  fiattering 
reference  to  Professor  Abbe*s  theories,  is  cited  in  proof,  although  it 
begins  with  the  statement  that  HeImholtz*s  paper  had  been  completely 
irorked  out  and  made  ready  for  the  printer  when  he  became  acquainted 
with  Abbess  researches. 

On  pages  16  and  17  of  Mr.  Gordon's  paper  an  attempt  is  made  to 
prove  that  Lord  Sayleigh  supported  at  least  some  of  tlie  novel  notions. 
More  particularly.  Lord  Bayleigh's  statement  as  to  the  resolution  of 
two  venr  dose  lines  tmder  a  certain  kind  of  oblique  illumination  is  cited. 
Here  Mr.  Gordon  overlooks  that  the  illumination  called  for  is  that  there 
must  be  a  difference  of  phase  of  j^  X  between  the  light  reaching  the  two 
lines  from  the  distant  source.  Evidently  this  condition  can  only  be 
realised  when  the  two  lines  are  at  least  If  X  apart,  in  which  case  it  calls 
for  grazing  incidence ;  this  case  of  abnormal  resolution,  imperfect 
though  it  is,  and  restricted,  moreover,  to  an  isolated  pair  of  lines — 
rather  a  rare  object — therefore  breaks  down  at  the  very  point  where  it 
might  oocasionaJly  be  of  value,  i.e.  at  the  universally  accepted  limit  of 
resolution  ;  and  Lord  Sayleigh  himself  is  evidently  aware  of  this,  for  he 
has  often  since  that  demonstration  expressed  his  faith  in  the  approximate 
correctness  of  Uie  accepted  limit  of  resolution.  The  visibility  of  single 
bri^t  or  black  lines  or  dots  is  a  matter  apart  altogether,  as  Lord  Rayleigh 
invariably  points  out ;  it  is  a  question  of  contrast  rather  than  of  resolu- 
tion, and  «adii  small  black  or  white  dots  or  lines  cease  to  be  visible 
wherever  a  number  of  them  are  clustered  together  at  distances  within 
the  accepted  limit  of  resolution. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  science  is  to  profit  by  these  absolutely  un- 
founded attacks  on  its  foremost  exponents,  and  by  these  strange  mis^ 
interpretations  of  their  writings.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Gordon's 
views  will  result  in  misleading  a  large  majority  of  microscopists  who  are 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  optics  and  mathematics  to  be  able  to 
detect  the  weak  points  by  their  own  unaided  scrutiny.  And  it  is  to 
such  microscopists  that  I  suggest  that  they  should  put  to  themselves  the 
following  question : — If  the  accepted  limits  of  resolution  be  false,  and  if 
Mr.  Gordon  should  have  reallv  discovered  means  of  evading  them,  why 
does  he  not  convince  us  by  the  simple  and  straightforward  process  of 
« 

*  A  transUtioD  of  this  poatooript  wiU  be  found  in  the  report  of  tho  discusBiiin  on 
Mr.  Gordon's  tecond  paper  in  Part  2  of  the  Journal  of  the  B.M.8.  for  190S. 
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ehowine  us,  say,  a  normal  gpecimen  of  Pleurosigma  angtdatum  plainly 
reeolved  with  an  object-glass  of  N.A.  less  than  *5,  or  a  normal  specimen 
of  Amph^leura  peUudda  similarly  resolved  with  a  dry  objective  under 
'  9  N  A.9  or  indeed  any  test  object  resolved  under  conditions  under  which 
it  could  not  be  resolved  according  to  the  accepted  dieories  ? 

Mr.  Gordon  having  been  invited  to  reply,  said :  Mr.  Gonrady  has 
been  good  enouch  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of  his  criticism  of  my  paper. 
To  a  considerable  extent  these  remarks,  like  those  read  by  Mr.  Kheinberg, 
consist  of  oracular  utterances  on  the  subject  of  my  incompetence,  and 
with  these  I  do  not  propose  to  occupy  your  time.  They  express,  no 
doubt  correctly,  the  opimons  of  these  gentlemen,  and,  as  they  do  not 
purport  to  express  more,  they  do  not  properly  admit  of  an  answer. 

Mr.  Gonrady,  however,  does  not  confine  himself  to  inarticulate 
criticism.  He  puts  forward  specific  objections  to  certain  of  mv  points, 
and,  with  a  singular  lack  of  caution,  selects  for  the  object  of  his  prin- 
cipal attack  equation  No.  2,  which  appears  on  page  7  of  my  paper,  and 
expresses  a  resultant  amplitode  as  f oUows — 

A<i  +  f)=(AiC0s!|J2ir-hAaC0S^2irj 

Mr.  Gonrady  thinks  that  I  ought  to  have  compounded  these  two 
amplitudes  according  to  a  different  rule,  and  one  wnich,  oddl^  enough, 
does  not  yield  a  true  resultant  amplitude  at  all.  When  undulation  trams 
combine  which  have  originated  in  independent  sources  of  light  and  have 
no  fixed  phase  relation  inter  se,  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  their  actual 
resultant,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  actual  components  are  in  such  a 
case  unknown.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to  calculate  an  average  resultant, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  equation  has  been  devised  which  Mr.  Gonrady 
has  selected  and  recommended  as  an  alternative  to  that  which  I  have 
above  set  out.  The  case,  however,  with  which  I  was  dealing  is  a  case  of 
undulations  which  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  phase  relation  between 
themselves,  and  what  I  wanted  to  get  at  is,  not  an  average,  but  an  actual 
resultant.  In  the  case  contemplated  the  actual  resultant  can  be  computed, 
and  by  the  ordinary  equations  applicable  to  the  composition  of  co-planar 
forces. 

Now  Mr.  Gonrady,  in  fact,  does  himself  less  than  justice  by  this 
erratic  criticism.  The  formula  which  he  speaks  of  as  having  been  in- 
vented by  me,  is  very  far  indeed  from  having  been  newly  devised,  and 
on  the  contrary  has  been  employed  before,  and  invariably,  by  other 
writers  attacking  the  same  problem.  If  we  assume,  instead  of  two  im- 
pulses, an  indefinite  mumber,  say  n,  the  above  equation  is  written  in  the 
following  form : 

A<i  +  a+..+n)  =  SrAiC0S*^2ir  +  AjCOS  ^2  ir+  .  .  .  +  A*C0S^2ir) 

If  now  we  assume  that  all  the  several  impulses  Ax,  A,,  etc.,  are  equal 
to  one  another,  then  we  may  for  these  individual  symbols  substitute  a 
common  factor  which  may  be  written  c. 

.^ain,  if  we  find  it  convenient  to  take  our  impulses  in  pairs  and  for 
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the  sum  of  n  single  components  to  substitute  the  sum  of  one  half  of  n 
pairs  of  components,  in  that  case  this  common  factor  will  become  2c, 

Yet  once  again,  if  for  the  phase  angle  ^^  2  tt,  we  write  the  arbitrary 
symbol  y8«,  the  above  equation  will  beoome 

i<l  +  2+...n)=  2(2CCOS)8n) 

Now,  turning  to  page  619  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Society's 
Journal,  I  find  a  table  incorporated  in  Mr.  Conrady's  paper  there 
printed  on  "  Theories  of  Microscopic  Vision,"  and  in  column  8  of  that 
table  I  find  the  successive  values  of  this  expression  2(2cco8)Sn), 
tabulated  for  a  series  of  values  of  the  angle  p,, ,  and  put  forward  as 
being  the  compound  amplitude  A(i  +  a  +  , .  +n). 

Mr.  Conraay  in  the  paper  to  which  I  am  referring  makes  all  the 
a^umptions  above  enumerated,  together  with  a  further  assumption 
which  involves,  as  an  item  in  his  equation,  an  additional  factor,  sin  a. 
This  sin  a  causes  great  embarrassment  to  Mr.  Conrady,  and  eventually 
he  disburdens  himself  of  it  by  arbitrarily  treating  sin  a  as  being  =  1. 
Whether  in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  that  was  a 
legitimate  way  of  eliminating  a  troublesome  factor  is  a  question  which 
it  is  not  here  necessary  to  discuss,  but  column  3  of  the  table  referred 
to  shows  conclusively  that  the  equation  which  Mr.  Conrady  now  attacks 
with  so  much  warmth  is  not  a  thing  of  my  devising. 

With  reference  to  one  other  point  upon  which  Mr.  Conrady  has  dealt 
with  a  matter  of  fact,  I  desire  to  point  out  that  he  has  fallen  into  an  error. 
It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Lord  Rayleigh's  results  apply  only  to  one, 
and  that  an  exceptional,  case.  Lord  Rayleigh  dealt  with  three  cases,  one 
of  them  being  a  case  in  which  there  was  no  determinate  phase  relation 
between  the  overlapping  antipoints.  Even  in  that  case  the  black  bar 
limit  of  resolution  is  -j^  of  a  wave-length,  not  a  half  wave-length,  as 
previously  supposed.  Where  the  phase  relation  is  favourable,  this 
limit  comes  down  to  ^^V  ^^  *  wave-length,  and  where  specially  favourable 
the  limit  is  evanescent.    This  is  quite  accurately  stated  in  my  paper. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Mr.  Conrady  in  detail  through  his  criti- 
cism, since  a  conttoversy  on  those  lines  would  not  only  be.  tedious  but 
would  fall  much  below  the  level  of  scientific  discussion.  I  will  notice 
only  one  other  point,  and  that  because  it  is  barbed  by  a  charge  of  dis- 
ingenuousness  which  Mr.  Conrady  thinks  fit  to  bring  forward.  This 
relates  to  Professor  Abbe's  disclaimer  of  the  Abbe  theory.  In  a  passage 
now  well  known,  and  which  appears  in  Carpenter's  book  on  the  Micro- 
scope, Professor  Abbe  wrote :  "  I  no  longer  maintain  in  principle  the 
distinction  between  the  absorption  image  [or  direct  dioptrical  image] 
and  the  diffraction  image,  nor  do  I  hold  that  the  microscopical  image 
of  an  object  consists  of  two  superimposed  images  of  different  origin  or 
different  mode  of  production. 

"This  distinction,  which  in  fact  I  made  in  my  first  paper  of  1873, 
arose  from  the  limited  experimental  character  of  my  first  researches, 
and  the  want  of  a  more  exhaustive  theoretical  consideration  at  that 
period,"  etc. 

Feb.  15th,  1905  K 
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Now  this  is  as  precise  and  full  a  disclaimer  as  can  be  framed,  but 
Mr.  Conrady  says  that  it  does  not  mean  what  it  appears  to  say.  He  quotes 
the  context  to  show  that  Professor  Abbe  really  intended  something 
else  to  be  understood.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not  I  decline  to  con- 
jecture. I  never  have  undertaken  to  explain,  and  do  not  propose  under- 
taking to  explain,  what  Professor  Abbe  may  have  meant.  At  least  the 
language  which  he  there  employs  makes  it  proper  to  await  some  further 
utterance  on  his  part  before  attributing  to  him  any  precise  views 
upon  the  subject  covered  by  his  original  statement.  For  that  reason 
I  have  always  been  careful  when  criticising  expositions  of  the  Abbe 
theory  put  forward  by  other  writers  to  abstain  from  attributing  the 
views  thus  brought  into  discussion  to  Professor  Abbe  himself,  and  it  ia 
for  thus  distinguishing  between  the  master  and  the  disciple  that  I  am 
blamed.  Now  I  can  quite  understand  that  a  distinction  of  that  sprt 
may  be  distasteful  to  those  whom  it  affects.  I  do  not  forget  the  old 
adage  that  comparisons  are  odious,  and  I  can  imagine  that  on  some 
such  ground  as  that,  possibly  on  grounds  that  do  not  occur  to  my  mind, 
complaint  might  be  made  of  my  disputing  the  authenticity  of  varioua 
Abbe  theories  which  I  have  from  time  to  time  criticised.  But  to  say 
that  it  is  disingenuous  must  be  a  blunder  :  the  point  is  badly  taken. 

The  Chairman  said  that  feeling  upon  this  subject  seemed  to  be  getting 
very  acute,  but  whatever  individual  opinion  might  be  held,  there  was  no 
doubt  they  were  all  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  very  interest- 
ing paper.  

The  Chairman  reminded  the  Fellows  present  that  their  Annual 
Meeting  would  be  held  on  January  18,  when  they  would  be  asked  to- 
elect  Officers  and  Council  for  the  ensuing  year;  and  the  list  of  those 
proposed  by  the  Council  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Fellows  were  then  asked  to  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  a& 
Auditor  of  the  Society's  accounts  for  the  year  in  conjunction  with  the 
Auditor  appointed  by  the  Council. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Curties  was  then  proposed,  seconded,  and  unanimously 
elected  Auditor  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 


The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  etc.,  were  exhibited  : — 
Mr.  A.  E.  Conrady : — Experimental  proof  of  phase-reversal  in  the 
second  spectrum  from  a  grating  of  broad  slits. 

Mr.  Julius  Rheinberg  : — Photographs  taken  with  the  Abbe  Demon- 
stration Microscope,  illustrating  the  influence  on  the  images  of  gratings 
of  phase  difference  amongst  their  spectra,  in  accordance  with  the  results, 
of  Mr.  A.  B.  Conrady. 
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ANNIVERSARY  MEETING, 

Held  on  the  18th  of  January,  1905,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
D.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  etc..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  2l8t  of  December,  1904,  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


Mr.  G.  E.  Mainland  and  Mr.  G.  H.  J.  Rogers  were  appointed  by 
the  President  as  Scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  election  of  OflScers  and 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library,  exclusive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints,  received  since  the  last  Meeting,  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 
Herbert  8.  Jennings,  Contributions  to  the  Behaviour  of  Lower t        Tie  Author 

Organisms / 

An  Adams'  Lnoemal  Microscope  by  W.  and  8.  Jones \   t*  n^i  rp^...^^^ 

An  Old  Portable  Microscope       .      "^U.-Col.  Tu^^an,. 


The  President  said  that  amongst  the  deaths  which  would  be  re- 
ferred to  that  evening,  there  was  one  of  quite  recent  occurrence  which 
the  Fellows  of  the  Society  would  hear  of  with  very  painful  interest — 
that  of  Professor  Abbe,  of  Jena.  There  was  perhaps  no  one  whose  loss 
would  be  more  felt  by  a  Society  such  as  their  own,  tnan  Professor  Abbe, 
whose  name  was  familiar  to  everyone  acquainted  with  the  Microscope ; 
and  even  those  who,  like  himself,  were  not  able  to  follow  the  details  of 
Professor  Abbe's  work,  could  not  fail  to  recognise  the  very  remarkable 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  optical  science.  He  had  been  an 
Honorary  Fellow  of  their  Society  since  1878,  and  the  Council  had 
proposed  that  a  vote  of  condolence  should  be  passed  by  the  Society 
and  forwarded  to  his  family.  This  proposition  was  then  put  to  the 
Meeting,  and  unanimously  carried. 


The  Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year  1904  was  then  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  FOR  1904. 

FELLOWS. 

Ordinary. — During  the  year  1904,  17  new  Fellows  have  been  elected 
and  8  re-instated,  whilst  10  have  died,  14  have  resigned,  and  3  have  been 
removed. 

Honorary. — The  following  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows  at  the 
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Meeting  in  June  last :  G.  Bonney,  J.  Bran,  Yves  Belage,  8.  Bam6n  y 
Cajal,  B.  Renault,  J.  J.  H.  Teall,  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  and  M.  Treub. 

The  Council  regrets  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Professor 
Renault,  which  occurred  within  four  months  of  his  election  as  kn 
Honorary  Fellow. 

The  number  of  Honorary  Fellows  is  now  40. 

The  list  of  Fellows  now  contains  the  names  of  415  Ordinary, 
1  Corresponding,  40  Honorary,  and  82  Ex-Officio  Fellows,  being  a  total 
of  588. 

FINANCB. 

The  amount  received  for  Subscriptions  during  the  past  year  is  some- 
what less  than  that  in  the  previous  account.  This  is  principally  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  Fellows  have  not  yet  paid  their  Subscription. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  number  of  new  Fellows 
elected  during  the  past  few  years  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  loss  by 
deaths  and  resignations. 

Fellows  are  therefore  urged  to  do  their  best  to  enlist  new  members, 
as  it  is  only  by  this  means  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Society 
can  be  maintained  satisfactorily. 

During  the  year  a  bequest  was  made  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  E.  Dadswell, 
but  the  amount  not  having  been  yet  received,  will  be  included  in  next 
year's  account. 

The  sum  of  £200  on  deposit  at  the  end  of  last  year  has  been  invested 
during  the  year,  together  with  the  entrance  and  compounding  fees 
received  in  1908. 

JOUBNAL. 

The  papers,  twelve  in  number,  which  are  embodied  in  the  Trans- 
actions have  been  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years.  Two 
of  them  were  read  by  the  late  Professor  J.  D.  Everett,  F.R.S.,  and  were 
probably  the  last  delivered  by  this  distinguished  mathematician  and 
physicist.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  six  short  but  valuable  com- 
munications are  published  in  the  "  Notes,"  a  feature  introduced  by 
the  late  Editor,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett,  which,  judging  from  the  nature 
of  the  articles  and  their  gradual  increase  in  number  from  year  to  year, 
seems  to  supply  a  want. 

The  Summary  of  Current  Researches  relating  to  Zoology,  Botany, 
Microscopy,  and  Metallography  is  continued  on  the  same  lines  as  hereto- 
fore ;  and  the  Council  takes  this  opportunity  of  again  thanking  the 
Editorial  Staff,  which  has  laboured  long  and  unremittingly  on  behalf  of 
the  Society  and  its  Journal. 

LIBUARY. 

During  the  past  year  the  Library  has  been  maintained  in  as  efficient 
a  manner  as  the  available  funds  will  permit.  It  has  not  yet  been  found 
possible  to  undertake  a  printed  catalogue.  The  want  of  this  desi- 
deratum is  the  cause  of  much  inconvenience  to  Fellows  who  consult 
the  collection  of  Books  and  Journals,  and  the  usefulness  of  the 
Library  is  greatly  restricted  in  consequence. 
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INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPARATUS. 

The  Instruments  and  Apparatus  in  the  Society's  Collection  continue 
to  he  in  good  condition. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  following  additions  have  been 
made: — 

Feb.  17. — An  Old  Microscope,  by  Bate,  being  a  late  form  of  Ellis's 
Aauatic  Microscope,  -described  by  Adams  in  1787.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Ed.  B.  Stringer. 

April  20. — A  Tank  Microscope,  by  Thos.  Ross.  Presented  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club. 

May  18. — A  Students'  Microscope,  by  Ladd.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Wynne  E.  Baxter. 

Oct.  19. — Additional  portions  of  Adams's  Lucemal  Microscope  (the 
major  portions  having  been  presented  in  Feb.  1908).  Presented  by 
Mr.  Frank  Orfeur. 

Nov.  16. — A  Cuff  New  Constructed  Double  Microscope,  by  Dollond. 
Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  Lees  Curties. 

A  Jones's  most  Improved  Compound  Microscope,  by  Banks.  Pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Chas.  Lees  Curties. 

The  numerous  additions  of  late  years  to  the  Society's  Collection  of 
Old  Microscopes  have  completely  filled  the  available  space  in  the 
Cabinets ;  and  owing  to  the  overcrowding  none  are  suitably  or  worthily 
displayed.  Moreover,  the  Cabinets  do  not  contain  by  any  means  the 
whole  of  the  Society's  Collection,  for  a  number  of  instruments  still 
remain  packed  away  in  cases,  and  are  therefore  never  on  view. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be  gathered  that  a  printed  Catalogue 
and  an  additional  Cabinet  are  not  only  desirable  but  necessary.  The 
Council,  however,  does  not,  at  the  present  juncture,  feel  justified  in 
sanctioning  the  expense,  especially  as  on  the  last  occasion  when  a 
Library  Catalogue  was  printed,  though  some  of  the  Fellows  warmly 
appreciated  it,  the  majority  appeared  to  be  indifferent,  and  the  sales  of 
it  were  merely  nominal.  The  Council  is  therefore  desirous  of  obtaining 
from  Fellows  some  expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  of  learning 
what  support  they  might  expect  to  receive  if  it  were  possible  later  on 
to  entertain  the  proposal  to  print  a  new  edition  of  the  Catalogue. 

The  Council  would  also  suggest  that  the  need  for  such  a  Catalogue 
and  a  Museum  Cabinet  might  afford  fitting  objects  for  private  generosity 
on  the  part  of  those  Fellows  who  feel  keenly  their  necessity. 

The  MS.  of  the  Catalogue  has  been  compiled  at  much  cost  of  time 
and  labour  by  the  Hon.  Librarian,  and  the  Instruments  are  most  care- 
fully kept  by  the  Hon.  Curator;  it  would  therefore  be  a  great  en- 
cour^ement  to  both  these  Ofl&cers  if  their  special  requirements  were 
provided  for  by  the  generosity  of  Fellows. 


The  Treasurer  then  read  the  cash  statement  for  the  year  1904, 
which  had  been  duly  audited  and  certified  as  correct  by  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Allen  and  C.  L.  Ciuties. 

He  did  not  think  that  the  financial  statement  called  for  any  special 
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remark,  but  it  would  no  doubt  be  noticed  that  the  amount  received  as 
subscriptions  was  rather  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  possibly 
because  he  had  then  been  rather  more  pressing  for  payment  of  arrears. 
The  investments  had  been  somewhat  increased,  and  the  balance  in  hand 
was  about  the  same.  He  should,  however,  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  mentioned  in  the  Eeport,  that  the  losses  by  death  and  other  causes 
had  not  been  made  up  by  the  number  of  New  Fellows  added  to  the 
Society  during  the  year,  and  as  it  was  of  great  importance  to  keep  up 
numbers,  he  hoped  the  Fellows  would  do  their  utmost  during  the 
present  year  to  induce  as  many  persons  as  possible  to  join  the  Society. 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  and  Balance  Sheet  having  been  moved 
by  Mr.  Horace  Beck  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Rheinberg,  was  put  to  the 
Meeting  by  the  President,  and  carried  unanimously. 


The  Scrutineers  having  handed  in  the  result  of  the  Ballot,  the 
President  declared  the  following  gentlemen  to  have  been  unanimously 
elected  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Pr^Mfon/— Dukinfield  Henry  Scott,  M.A.  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 

Vice-Presidents — George  C.  Karop,  M.R.C.S. ;  The  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Ford  North,  P.C.  F.R.S. ;  Henry  George  Plimmer,  F.L.S. ;  Henry 
Woodward,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  F.Z.S. 

Treasurer — J.  J.  Vezey. 

Secretaries— ReY,  W.  H.  Dallinger,  LL.D.  D.Sc.  D.C.L.  F.R.S.  F.L.S. 
F.Z.S. ;  R.  G.  Hebb,  M.A.  M.D.  F.R.C.P. 

Other  Members  of  Council—  Jas.  Mason  Allen ;  Wynne  E.  Baxter, 
J.P.  F.G.S.  F.R.G.S. ;  P.  T.  B.  Beale,  F.R.C.S. ;  Conrad  Beck ;  Rev. 
Edmund  Carr,  M.A.  F.R.Met.S. ;  A.  N.  Disney,  M.A.  B.Sc. ;  J.  W. 
H.  Eyre,  M.D.  F.R.S.  (Edin.)  ;  A.  D.  Michael,  F.L.S. ;  E.  M.  Nelson  i 
Thomas  H.  Powell ;  Julius  Rheinberg ;  Charles  F.  Rousselet. 

Librarian — Percy  E.  Radley. 

Curator — Charles  F.  Rousselet. 


The  Chair  having  been  taken  pro  tern,  by  Dr.  Woodward,  the 
President  read  his  Annual  Address — the  subject  of  which  was  an 
inquiry  as  to  "What  were  the  Carboniferous  Ferns."  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  remarks  the  President  referred  to  the  recent  death  of 
Professor  B.  Renault,  the  illustrious  Palaeobotanist,  who  was  only  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society  in  June  1904.  The  Address,  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lantern  slides,  as  well  as  by  some  actual 
sections,  shown  on  the  screen,  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Michael  said  the  Fellows  present  had  already  by  their 
applause  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  Address 
from  their  President  to  which  they  had  listened  ;  Dr.  Scott  was  not 
merely  familiar  with  the  group  of  organisms  which  he  had  described, 
but  was  regarded  as  a  well-known  and  eminent  authority  on  the  subject 
he  had  brought  before  them.  The  subject  was  intensely  interesting 
and  had  been  handled  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  his  only  regret  was 
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that  they  would  be  unable  to  reproduce  in  the  Journal  the  very  beautiful 
illustrations  which  had  been  shown  on  the  screen.     He  had  great 

Eleasure  in  moving  that  their  best  thanks  be  given  to  the  President  for 
is  extremely  able  and  interesting  Address,  and  that  he  should  be  asked 
to  allow  it  to  be  printed  and  circulated  in  the  usual  way. 

This  motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Vezey,  was  put  to  the 
Meeting  by  Dr.  Woodward,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Society  for  having  received 
his  Address  so  favourably.  The  subject  was  one  of  very  great  interest 
to  those  who  were  engaged  in  it,  although  it  involved  a  certain  amount 
of  technicality  which  rendered  it  a  Httle  difficult  to  present  in  generally 
intelligible  form  to  an  audience  not  whollv  botanical.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  a  number  of  models  exhibited  in  the  room  by  Mr.  Smedley,  and 
to  specimens  kindly  lent  by  Professor  F.  W.  Oliver  in  further  illustration 
of  the  subject. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Honorary  Officers  and  Council  for  their 
services  during  the  year  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Conrady,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Marks,  and  unanimously  carried. 

This  was  responded  to  by  the  Treasurer,  who  referred  to  the  great 
amount  of  work  which  devolved  upon  the  Secretary,  Librarian,  and 
Curator,  on  whose  behalf  as  well  as  his  own  he  thanked  the  Fellows  for 
this  token  of  their  appreciation. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Auditors  and  Scrutineers,  was  then  moved 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gardner,  and  carried  unanimously. 


New  Fellows. — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows : — 
Messrs.  John  Rowland  Jones,  and  William  John  Vandenbergh. 

The  following  Objects,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 

The  President,  in  illustration  of  his  Address  : — A  number  of  lantern 
slides  and  actual  sections  of  fossil  plants  shown  on  the  screen. 

Professor  F.  W.  Oliver : — The  following  fossil  plante,  in  illustration  of 
the  President's  Address  : — Alethopteris  lonchUica,  Asterotheca  Miltoni,  in 
fructification ;  Dactylotheca  plumosa,  barren  foliage  (this  is  the  form 
usually  described  as  Sphenopteris  omatd) ;  Diplotmema  Jacquotii  Zeiller  ; 
Neuropteris  heierophylla  (?  foliage  of  a  Medullosa)  ;  Sphenopteris  affinis  ; 
S,  Aschenhorni, 

Mr.  H.  E.  H.  Smedley,  in  illustration  of  the  President's  Address  : — 
The  following  models  : — Palaeozoic  ferns — Crossotheca,  pinnule ;  Dacty- 
lotheca, pinnule  showing  fmctification ;  Ptychocarpus  unitus,  pinnule 
showing  synangia ;  Scolecopteris  polymorpha,  pinnule ;  ditto,  part  of 
pinnule,  transverse  section  passing  through  synangium ;  Sturiella, 
pinnule  showing  synangia ;  ditto,  part  of  pinnule,  t.ansverse  section 
passing  through  synangium ;  Zygopteris,  fructification  Palaeozoic  seeds ; 
Lagenostoma,  longitudinal  section  ;  Pachytesta,  longitudinal  section ; 
Stephanospermura,  longitudinal  section. 
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II. — Tht  President* 8  Address :   WJiat  were  the  Carboniferous  Ferris  i 

By  DuKiNFiBLD  H.  Scott,  F.R.S. 

(Bead  Jamary  18, 1905.) 
Plates  I.  to  HI. 

The  Flora  of  the  Carboniferous  Period,  as  commonly  portrayed,  is 
characterised  by  the  presence  of  five  great  groups  of  vascular 
plants :  the  Equisetales  (Horse-tails) ;  the  Lycopods  (Club-mosses) ; 
the  Sphenophylls  (intermediate  in  some  respects  between  the  two 
former  groups);  the  Ferns;  these  four  classes  have  been  widely 
accepted  as  cryptogamic,  spore-bearing  plants,  though  other  views 
have  been  held,  firom  time  to  time,  as  to  the  position  of  some 
of  their  members.  The  fifth  group  was  that  of  the  CordaiteaB. 
highly  organised,  seed-bearing  trees,  to  some  extent,  combining  the 
characters  of  the  Conifers  and  Cycads  of  the  recent  Flora,  and 
allied  to  that  isolated  species  the  Maidenhair-tree  {Ginkgo  hiloha) 
of  China  and  Japan. 

Of  all  these  groups  that  of  the  Ferns,  commonly  so-called,  is 
by  far  the  most  important  in  number  of  species,  amounting  to 
about  half  of  the  total  known  Flora.  Thus  Brongniart,  in  1849, 
estimated  the  whole  Palaeozoic  Flora  then  known  at  500  species,  of 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 

^ig.  1.  SphenopterU  cbiwHoba.    Portion  of  fzond,  probably  of  one  of  the  Pteridc- 
spermee.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  W.  Hemingway. 
^  2.  Peeo^eris  abbreviata.    Portion  of  Irond  of  a  Marattiaoeons  Fern.    From  u 
photograph  by  Mr.  W.  Hemingway. 
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which  he  allotted  250  to  the  Ferns.*  Mr.  Kidston,  in  a  more 
recent  enumeration — confined  to  the  British  Carboniferous  Flora — 
out  of  a  total  of  about  330  species,  refers  about  160  to  the  Ferns  ;t 
the  same  proportion  is  approximately  preserved  in  other  lists. 
Such  estimates  are  necessarily  very  rough,  for  a  fodsil  "  species  "  is 
something  very  different  from  what  we  understand  by  a  species 
(however  we  may  define  it)  in  recent  taxonomy  ;  still,  as  we  are 
only  concerned  with  relative  numbers,  the  proportion  given  is  near 
enough  for  our  purpose. 

If,  then,  the  '*  Ferns  "  of  the  Carboniferous  were  really  Ferns,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  their  numbers  would  suffice  to  establish 
the  truth  of  Brongniart's  description  of  the  Pakeozoic  epoch  as  the 
^*  Beign  of  the  Acrogens,"^  for,  of  the  remaining  groups,  the  Equi- 
setales  and  Sphenophylls  were  no  doubt  cryptogamic,  and  the  same 
holds  good  for  a  large  part,  at  any  rate,  of  the  Lycopods,  in  spite  of 
recent  discoveries  of  seed-like  organs  in  some  of  them. 

The  question  I  propose  to  consider  this  evening  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  Carboniferous  fossil  plants  commonly  described  as 
''Ferns."  The  great  majority  of  die  specimens  in  question  are 
preserved  in  the  form  of  the  beautiful  impressions  of  "  Fern-fronds  " 
familiar  to  all  who  have  looked  through  collections  of  Coal-measure 
plants  ;  the  characters  on  which  such  specimens  are  referred  to  the 
Ferns  are  necessarily  derived  from  the  form  and  venation  of  the 
frond,  and  it  is  on  similar  features  that  their  classification  has  been 
founded.  A  few  examples  of  these  fronds  may  be  given,  taken 
from  four  of  the  largest  among  the  numerous  genera  under  which 
they  have  been  grouped,  namely,  SphenopteriSy  Pecopteris,  Neurop- 
teris,  and  Alethopteris.  In  all  four,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the  other 
genera,  the  fronds  were  highly  compound,  the  rachis  branching 
repeatedly  in  a  pinnate  manner.  In  Sphenopteris  (pi.  I.  fig.  1)  the 
pinnules  or  leaflets  are  usually  small  and  lobed,  and  are  contracted 
at  the  base,  as  are  also  their  segments.  The  venation  is  acute-angled 
throughout.  The  habit  of  the  very  numerous  species  resembles 
that  of  members  of  the  genera  Asplenium  and  DavaXlia  among 
recent  Ferns. 

In  Pecopteris  (pi.  I.  fig.  2),  on  the  other  hand,  the  pinnules  have 
almost  parallel  margins,  and  are  attached  to  the  rachis  by  the  whole 
width  of  their  base — a  distinct  midrib  is  present,  and  the  lateral 
veins  spring  from  it  at  a  wide  angle.  The  habit  is  most  nearly 
represented  at  the  present  day  among  the  Cyatheacese,  or  Tree- 
ferns. 

In  NeuTopteris  (pi.  II.  fig.  3)  the  leaves,  often  of  gigantic  size, 

*  *"  TableMi  des  GanreB  de  V^taoz  FoMUes,"  in  DietioimMre  Unifaneld'Hirt. 
Nat.  ParuH  1849. 

t  *"  Divisions  of  British  Carboniferoos  Bocks,  as  determined  by  FosiU  Flora,*' 
Proo.  B.  Pliys.  See.  Edinburgh,  xii.  (1898-4). 

X  A  name  in  use  at  that  time  for  the  Veeeolar  Cryptogams,  or  Fteridophyta. 
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have  large,  ovate,  or  oblong  pinnules,  somewhat  cordate  at  the  base, 
and  often  attached  to  the  rachis  by  a  short  stalk.  The  midrib  is 
distinct  to  near  the  end  of  the  pinnule,  where  it  breaks  up  into 
small  veins ;  the  angles  between  the  veins  are  acute  throughout. 
The  leaves  are  often  much  like  those  of  an  Osmunda,  but  in  some 
cases  bear  peculiar  leaflets  on  the  nudn  rachis,  differing  from  the 
ordinary  pinnules. 

Alethopteris,  also  a  genus  of  very  large,  repeatedly-pinnate 
fronds,  is  characterised  by  the  broad  decurrent  base  of  the  thick 
oblong  pinnules,  the  margins  of  which  are  strongly  incurved 
towards  the  lower  surface.  There  is  a  midrib  throughout,  and  the 
angles  between  the  veins  are  wide.  There  is  a  resemblance  to 
species  of  Pteris  in  some  points,  while  the  general  appearance  of  the 
enormous  fix)nds  may  have  been  like  that  of  Angiopteris,  among  the 
Marattiacese. 

Now  in  all  these  cases — and  the  same  holds  good  for  the  many 
other  genera  commonly  considered  as  Ferns — there  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  thoroughly  Fern-like  nature  of  the  fronds.  That,  however, 
is  not  enough.  There  are  some  plants,  even  among  Dicotyledons 
of  the  present  day,  with  foliage  simulating  that  of  Ferns,  while  in 
the  family  of  Cycads,  which  is  more  to  the  point  here,  there  is 
the  often-Kjuoted  case  of  Stangeria,  which,  when  first  brought  to 
Europe  from  South-East  Africa,  was  actually  placed  by  botanists  in 
Lomaria,  a  well-known  genus  of  Ferns,*  until  its  cones  appeared  and 
revealed  its  true  nature. 

Other  evidence  than  frond-characters  had  to  be  sought  in  order 
to  show  what  the  Carboniferous  "  Ferns  "  really  were.  If  we  ask 
what  we  mean  botanically  by  a  Fern,  the  answer  must  be,  that  above 
everything  else  we  mean  a  plant  with  a  certain  type  of  reproduction 
and  life-history.  To  take  a  common  example :  in  the  Male  Fern, 
familiar  to  everyone,  we  find  that  the  asexual  sporangia,  containing 
the  spores,  are  borne  in  definite  clusters,  or  sori,  on  the  back  of  the 
"frond,  and  that  each  sporangium  has  a  ring,  or  annulus,  of  enlarged 
cells,  by  which  its  opening  is  effected  when  the  spores  are  to  be 
shed.  The  spores  germinate,  under  suitable  conditions,  and  each 
produces  a  small  green  organism,  the  prothallus,  on  which  the 
-sexual  organs  are  borne ;  fertilisation  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
actively  swimming  male  cells,  or  spermatozoids.  and  an  embryo  is 
the  result,  which  grows  up  into  a  new  Fern-plant,  producing  spores 
in  its  turn — and  so  the  cycle  is  completed. 

In  the  case  of  fossil  plants  we  can  rarely  expect  to  find  traces 
of  a  delicate  structure  such  as  a  Fem-prothaUus,  but  we  can  and  do 
find  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sporangia.  In  a  certain 
number  of  the  Carboniferous  plants  called  Ferns  the  asexual  organs 
iiave  been  found,  and  have  proved  to  be  true  Fern-fructifications. 

*  Under  th«iiaiiiMliomaria0or<aoea,i*0rtb^ 
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Our  knowledge  of  these  is  due  to  the  work  of  many  investigators, 
among  whom  the  late  Dr.  Stur,  of  Vienna,  and  my  friends,  Professor 
Zeiller,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Eidston,  of  Stirling,  must  be  specially 
mentioned. 

On  fronds  of  the  genus  Pecopteris,  in  particular,  we  find  very 
characteristic  fructifications,  with  the  sporangia  ranged  in  definite 
son,  the  members  of  which  are  often  more  or  less  fused  together^ 
and  are  usually  without  a  typical  annulus.  Such  fructifications 
are  characteristic  of  the  small  tropical  family  Marattiacese  among 
recent  Ferns,  a  group  which  evidently  played  a  much  more  im- 
portant part  in  Palaeozoic  times.  The  modem  Marattiacese  are 
often  large  handsome  Ferns,  but  not  so  large  as  their  ancient  allies^ 
which  attained  the  stature  of  trees.  The  anatomy  of  their  tall 
stems  is  known  in  many  cases  (the  numerous  species  of  PsaronitLs), 
and  proves  to  have  been  extremely  complex,  entirely  Fern-like  in 
character,  and  resembling  that  of  recent  members  of  the  Order 
Marattiacece.  Thus  the  anatomical  evidence  strongly  supports 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  reproductive  organs,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  many,  at  least,  of  the  species  of  Pecopteris, 
we  have  to  do  with  true  Ferns,  referable  to  a  definite  living  family. 
Among  the  fructifications  the  type  with  circular  sori,  now  only 
represented  in  the  genus  Kaulfussia^  was  conmion  in  the  Car- 
boniferous Marattiaceae,  as  in  the  groups  Asterotheca,  Scolecopteris, 
and  Ptychocarpus  (fig.  32),  genera  foimded  on  reproductive  cha- 
racters, and  distinguished  in  part  by  the  degree  in  which  the 
sporangia  of  a  sorus  were  united  to  one  another.  Among  the 
Pecopteris  fronds  there  were  others  which  bore  fructifications  less 
clearly  Marattiaceous,  but  in  none  of  them  is  there  anything  to 
oppose  the  inclusion  of  the  plants  among  the  Ferns.  In  the  case 
of  Smftemhergia  the  sporangia  recall  those  of  the  recent  Schizie- 
acesB,  of  which  the  Climbing  Ferns  {Lygodium)  are  familiar  ex- 
amples. The  fructification  known  as  Oligocarpia,  resembling  that 
of  Gleicheniaceous  Ferns,  occurs  on  fix)nds  both  of  the  Pecopteris 
and  the  Sphenopteris  type.  At  least  eleven  genera  of  fructifications 
have  been  referred  to  the  fronds  of  different  species  of  Sphenopteris, 
Some  of  these  were  no  doubt  really  the  rejnwductive  organs  of 
Ferns,  as  Oligocarpia  and  Corynepteris ;  others,  as  Urnatoptcris,  are 
doubtful ;  while  some,  as  Crossotheca  and  Calymmatotheca,  were  in 
all  probability  of  a  totally  different  nature. 

Good  examples  of  typical  Fem-fructifioation  are  often  met  with 
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Fig.  8.  Neuropterit  heterophyUa.    Portion  of  frond,  sUghtly  enlarged. 
„  4.  Seed  of  the  same  plant,  showing  two  characteristic  pinnules,  attached  to  th^ 
stalk  hearing  the  seed,     x  2  diam.    Figs.  3  and  4  from  pliotognphs 
kindly  suppUed  hy  Mr.  B.  Kidston,  F.B.S. 
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Fio.  3.     Ndiropteris  heterophyiln,  fpc 
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in  the  petrifactions  from  the  English  Coal-measnres.  In  one 
form,  very  common  in  certain  localities,  the  sporangia,  which  occur 
in  crowded  soil  on  Sphenopteroid  leaflets,  have  a  most  distinct 
annolus,  suggesting  that  of  an  ordinary  Polypodiaceons  Fem,  hut 
usually  two  cells  in  width  (pi.  III.  fig.  7>. 


1> 
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A 


B  m\ 


Fra.  S3.  —  Phw&oeariMu  mUa*,  ihowinf;  HanUtiftoeoiii  frnetUtoktioii. 
A,  Part  01  loirer  luifftce  of  fertile  letiflet,  ehowlag  nnmeroiu  Kiri  or 
■TnanrtB-  B,  Synangia  In  lide-Tieir.  A  and  B  x  Kbont  6.  After 
OramTEiu?.  C,  TiwuTerae  notion  of  a  BjnangiDtn,  ihowliia;  Beven 
(ponngia  united  in  k  iIds.  a,  vaaculu  itrsnd ;  b,  oellnlar  t^ne  of 
centrij  ootnnin  to  which  the  sporangia  ani  attaohed ;  o,  time  lining 
•porsngia;  c/.anTelopinfrtleaiiB.  x  about  60  diMU.  After  Benanlt 
From  the  Upper  Coal-meamree  of  Fianoe. 

ADother  interesting  indication  of  the  presence  of  true  Ferns 
in  the  Carboniferous  Flora  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  a  petrified 
sporangium,  in  which  the  spores  are  preserved  at  various  stages  of 
germination,  agreeing  closely  with  the  corresponding  sta^  of 
development  in  recent  Ferns,  among  which  germination  within  the 
sporangium  is  by  no  means  uncommon.     In  this  instance,  then,  we 
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have  a  real  case  of  the  preservation  of  Carboniferous  Fem-prothalli» 
though  their  career  was  cut  short  early.* 

The  proportion  of  Carboniferous  "Fern-fronds,"  however,  in 
which  there  is  anj  evidence  of  Fern-fructification,  is  not,  after  all^ 
very  large.  Out  of  147  species  of  such  fronds  enumerated  in 
Mr.  Kidston's  list  above  referred  to,  there  are  only  27  which 
we  can  attribute  with  any  certainty  to  true  Ferns,  on  the  ground 
of  fructification.  Of  the  remaining  120,  75  are  still  altogether 
doubtful,  while  in  45  the  probabUity,  for  reasons  to  be  stated 
immediately,  is  all  on  the  side  of  an  affinity  with  seed-bearing 
plants. 

In  the  case  of  a  laige  proportion  of  the  fronds  in  question,  no 
fructification  had  been  found  until  within  the  last  few  years.  Out 
of  the  twenty  principal  frond-genera,t  there  is  only  one,  Fecopteris, 
which  consistently  gives  evidence  of  Fern  affinities  by  its  repro- 
ductive characters.  In  the  great  genus  Sphenoptei^  a  fraction  only 
of  the  species  is  known  to  have  borne  tlie  fructification  of  Ferns. 
In  a  few  other  genera,  notably  Bhacopteris  and  FcUcsopteris,  repro- 
ductive organs  have  been  found,  and  regarded  as  those  of  Ferns, 
but  their  real  nature  is  dubious.  In  fourteen  entire  genera,  in- 
cluding some  of  the  largest  and  best  known,  as  Alethopteris  and 
NeuropteriSy  referred  to  above,  there  has  never  been  any  evidence 
worth  consideration  of  a  fructification  which  could  be  referred 
to  Ferns.  Yet  in  cases  where  such  fructification  occurs — as  in  the 
species  of  Pecopteris — it  is  not  uncommon,  being  found,  according 
to  Mr.  Hemingway,  an  experienced  collector,  in  about  25  p.c.  of 
the  specimens,  so  that  its  constant  absence  from  the  fronds  of  a 
common  species  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the  reproduction 
was  not  of  the  ordinary  Fern-type.  On  these  negative  grounds,  the 
Austrian  palaeobotanist  Stur,  in  1883,  definitely  expressed  his 
opinion  that  these  fronds,  which  had  never  been  found  with  any 
Filicinean  fructification,  could  not  belong  to  the  Ferns,  and  con- 
sequently excluded  the  genera  Neuropteris,  Alet}wpt€ris,Odontoptcris^ 
and  others,  as  non-ferns,  from  consideration  in  his  memoir.^  Stu/s 
opinion  has  been  amply  justified  by  the  event,  but  negative  evidence 
by  itself  can  lead  to  no  more  than  negative  conclusions. 

It  was  from  anatomical  data  that  the  first  positive  indication  of 
the  real  nature  of  these  quasi-ferns  was  obtained.  Three  months 
ago  I  had  the  honour  of  bringing  before  the  Society  one  of  the 
most  important  cases  of  this  kind,  that  of  Lyginodendron  old- 

*  Boott,  **  Germinating  Spores  in  a  Foaail  Fern  Sporangium,"  New  Phytologiit* 
iii.  January  1904. 

t  AdianHtei,  Alethopterit,  CaUipieridium,  CaUipterU,  CardiopterU,  JHphtmema, 
FremopUrU^  Idnopterii,  LcmcUopUrUf  Lonehopieris,  Martopterit,  MegahpterU^  Newr- 
opteriit  Odontopt^B,  PalmopUru^  PahnatopisrU,  Pecopteris,  Bhaeopterii,  Sphemh- 
ptertt,  Tmniovterii, 

X  *'  Znr  Morphologie  und  Systematik  der  Culm-  and  Carbonforme,**  SB.  d.  E.K. 
Akad.  d.  Wiaa.  zu  Wieo,  Bd.  Ixxxviu.  (1883)  p.  6b8. 
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Aamtiem,*  in  which  the  anatomical  structure  showed  that  the  plant 
was  something  else  than  a  true  Fern,  long  before  any  satisfoctorj 
evidence  as  to  the  fiructification  was  obtained.  The  anatomical 
characters  indicated  a  position  intermediate  between  the  Ferns  and 
the  Gycads,  a  familj  of  naked-seeded  Phanerogams  which  still 
retains  some  Fern-like  traits.  In  this  case  of  Lyginodendron  we 
further  found  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  vegetative 
structure  had  since  been  more  than  confirmed  by  the  observation,  due 
originally  to  Professor  F.  W.  Oliver,  that  a  previously  unassigned 
seed,  Lagenoetoma  Lamaad,  presents  structural  features  identical 
with  those  of  the  Lygvnodendran^  with  which  it  occurs  in  constant 
association,  while  they  are  unknown  in  any  other  plant.  The 
evidence  from  structure,  combined  with  that  from  association^ 
appears  to  leave  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  a  species  with  perfectly 
typical  Fern-foliage,  of  the  Sphenopteris  type,  was  nevertheless  a 
seed-bearing  plant.  The  seeds  of  Lyginodendron  are  not  rudimen- 
tary, but  highly  differentiated,  and  almost  on  the  same  level  of 
organisation  as  those  of  living  Cycads.t 

There  are  other  species  of  Lagenostoma  so  closely  allied  to  the 
seed  now  referred  to  Lyginodendron  oldiuimium,  that  it  is  certain 
that  they  too  must  have  belonged  to  members  of  the  same  Fem- 
like  fanuly.  We  will  take  two  examples,  both  from  the  Lower 
Coal  Measures  of  Scotland,  about  to  be  fully  described  by 
Mr.  Newell  Arber.^  The  seeds  in  question,  to  which  the  names 
Lagenostoma  Sinclairi  and  L.  Kidstoni  have  been  given,  are  only 
known  as  yet  in  the  form  of  casts,  but  they  agree  in  important 
characters  with  the  species  in  which  the  structure  is  preserved. 
In  Lagenostoma  Sinclairi,  the  seed,  like  that  of  Lyginodendron 
oldhamium,  is  enclosed  in  a  husk  or  cupule.  These  organs  are 
borne  on  the  branches  of  a  naked  rachis,  which  can  scarcely  be 
interpreted  otherwise  than  as  the  reduced,  fertile  frond  of  some 
Fern-like  plant. 

In  the  other  species,  Z.  Kidstoni,  there  ia  no  decisive  evidence 
for  the  presence  of  a  cupule ;  the  characters  of  the  seed,  which  ia 
conspicuously  lobed  at  the  micropylar  end,  show  it  to  be  a  true 
Lagenostoma.  The  seeds  occur  in  great  numbers  on  the  surface  of 
a  large  slab,  which  is  traversed  in  all  directions  by  a  branched 
rachiSy  to  the  finer  ramifications  of  which  the  seeds  appear  to  have 
been  attached.  Everything  indicates  that  both  these  seeds  were 
borne  on  a  frond  of  Uie  Sphenopteris  type,  modified,  as  is  so  often 
the  case  among  the  Ferns  themselves,  in  relation  to  its  function  as 
the  bearer  of  reproductive  organs. 

*  Joorn.  B.  Mior.  Roe.,  D«a  1904,  Proceedings,  p.  725. 

t  Oliver  and  Scott,  **0n  the  Stracture  of  the  Palaozoio  Seed  Lagenatoma 
Lmaxi;*  Pha  Trans.  H.8.  (B)  cxoyii.  (1904)  p.  198. 
X  In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  190.5. 
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In  connection  with  the  fossils  just  described,  we  may  recall 
the  old  observation  of  Stur*  that  Sphenopteris  Stanfferi,  a  species 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  foliage  of  Lygtriodendron  old- 
?iamium,  possessed  fertile  fronds  with  a  naked  rachis  bearing 
cupule-like  organs ;  these  may  either  have  once  contained  the  seeds^ 
as  in  our  species,  or  may  have  enveloped  the  unknown  pollen-sacs. 

From  the  evidence  afforded  by  Lyginodendron  and  supported 
by  the  other  cases  mentioned,  the  conclusion  must  be  drawn  that 
in  certain  species  with  the  foliage  of  Sphenopteris  the  fructification 
was  not  that  of  a  Fern  but  of  a  seed-plant  with  Gymnospermoos 
affinities. 

In  other  species  o{  ^henopterts  (S,  elegans,  S.  Linkii,  S,  dissecta} 
we  know  that  the  stem  on  which  the  fronds  were  borne  was  a 
Heterangium ;  this  type  of  stem,  occurring  in  a  petrified  condition, 
has  been  thoroughly  investigate  anatomically,  and  has  so  much 
in  common  with  the  structure  of  Lyginodendron  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  its  near  affinity  with  that  genus. 

On  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  then,  we  find  that  under  the 
name  Sphenopteris  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  is  collected,  includ- 
ing a  certain  number  of  true  Ferns,  as  shown  by  their  fructification, 
but  including  also  a  considerable  group  of  plants  which  had 
already  entered  the  ranks  of  the  Spermophyta. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  a  different  family — that  of  the  Neur- 
opteridese,  includmg  Neuropteris,  Alethopteris,  Odontopteris  and 
other  genera,  among  which  are  many  of  the  most  familiar  "  Fem*- 
fronds  "  of  tiie  Coal  flora.  From  the  work  of  the  late  illustrious 
palseobotanist,  M.  B.  Benault,  of  Paris,  we  know  that  the  firouds  of 
both  Alethopteris  and  Neuropteris  belonged  to  the  petioles  named 
Myeloxylon,  which  are  often  found  in  the  petrified  state,  and  show 
a  structure  remarkably  like  that  of  the  leaf-stalk  of  a  Cycad. 

*  **  Culmflora,'*  AbhandL  d.  K.K.  Geol.  Beiolisanstalt,  Bd.  viiL  1875-7. 
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Fig.  5.  Triaonoearpan  olivm/orme.  Longitudinal  section  of  seed,  t,  t,  fleshy  outer 
layer  of  testa ;  e,  inner  hard  layer  of  the  same ;  m,  micropyle :  inside 
the  seed  the  outlines  of  the  contracted  nucellus  and  of  the  emcaro-saocan 
be  traced,  x  nenrly  4  diam.  Scott  Collection,  940.  From  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle. 

„  6.  T.  cUvmforme.  Transverse  section  of  seed,  showing  the  twelve  angles  of  the 
testa,  of  which  three  are  more  prominent  than  the  rest.  «,  e,  the  two 
hiyers  of  the  testa,  as  in  fig.  5.  The  outlines  of  the  nuoellus  and  embryo- 
sac  are  distinct,  x  nearly  4  diain.  6cott  Ck>llection,  325.  Hough  BiU, 
Lower  Coal  Measures.    From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle. 

M  7.  Section  of  an  annulate  Fern-sporangium  containing  spores,  a,  annolus  oon- 
sisting  of  enlarged  cells,  with  rather  thick  walls.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  sporangium  the  cells  are  much  narrower,  with  thinner  walls,  x  abont 
80  duun.  Dulesgate,  Lower  Goal  Measures.  From  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle. 
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Weber  and  Sterzel  have  shown  that  these  petioles,  in  their  turn, 
were  borne  on  the  stems  known  as  Medidlosa,  This  is  well  seen 
in  the  English  species  {MedvMosa  anglica)  where  the  leaf-bases 
attached  to  the  stem  show  die  typical  structure  of  a  Mydoxylon, 

The  organisation  of  the  stem  is  peculiar,  for  it  contains  several 
distinct  vascular  cylinders,  thus  resembling  the  stem  of  the  more 
•complex  Ferns,  but  each  of  these  cylinders  grew  in  thickness  on 
its  own  account,  by  means  of  a  special  cambial  layer — a  combina- 
tion of  characters  not  known  in  any  living  plant.  While  tlie 
primary  structure  of  the  stem  was  Fern -like,  the  secondary  tissues 
resembled  those  of  Cycads,  as  was  also  the  case  with  the  structure 
of  the  petiole ;  the  form  and  venation  of  the  leaves,  however,  take 
us  back  once  more  to  the  Ferns.  In  the  case  of  the  English 
MedvUosa  the  foliage  was  that  of  an  Alethopteris,  Owing  to  these 
indications  of  affinity  in  two  directions,  the  family  Medullosese,  or 
Neuropterideae  (for  the  names  may  be  treated  as  synonymous),  have 
been  classed  of  late  years  in  the  intermediate  group  Cycadofilices.* 
Thus  Stur's  exclusion  of  the^e  plants  from  the  true  Ferns  has  been 
justified  by  anatomical  evidence. 

Suggestions  as  to  the  probable  fructification  were  made  in  1898 
and  1900  by  Hemingway  and  Wild,  the  former  relying  on  the 
association  of  the  fronds  with  certain  unassigned  seeds,  while  the 
latter  called  attention  to  some  points  of  structural  similarity 
between  one  of  these  seeds,  Trigonocarpon,  and  the  petioles  of 
MedvUosa,  with  which  it  constantly  occurs  in  association.  The 
connection,  however,  of  these  seeds  with  the  Neuropteridese  re- 
mained doubtful,  though  very  probable,  until  strengthened  by 
Mr.  ELidston's  striking  ^covery,  in  1903,  of  a  large  seed  in  actual 
<continuity  with  the  pinnules  of  a  well-known  species  of  Neuropteris, 
N.  heterophylla,  the  most  impressive  example  of  a  "  seed-bearing 
JFem  "  which  has  yet  been  brought  to  light  t  (pi.  II.  fig.  4).  From 
the  nature  of  the  preservation  it  has  not  been  possible  to  examine 
the  structure  of  the  seed  of  Neuropteris  heterophylla,  but  that  of 
Trigonocarpon  is  well  known,  at  least  in  its  main  features.  The 
body  of  the  seed  is  oval,  attaining  an  inch  in  length ;  it  bears 
twelve  longitudinal  ridges,  of  which  three  are  more  pronounced 
than  the  rest,  and  have  thus  given  the  genus  its  name.|  The 
ridges  belong  to  the  hard  fibrous  inner  layer  of  the  seed-coat ;  this 
was  enveloped  by  a  fleshy  outer  coat,  of  considerable  thickness, 
bounded  by  a  well-marked  epidermis.  The  fleshy  outer  testa  is 
only  well  preserved  in  the  best  of  the  petrified  specimens  (see 
pi.  III.  figs.  5  and  6).    Favourable  specimens  further  show  that  the 

*  Soott,  **  Studies  in  Foarfl  Botany/'  1900.  p.  S74. 
'     t  Kidston,  **  The  Fraotifleation  of  NeuropUrU  heterophylla,"  Phil.  Trans.  B.  S.  (B), 
«xoviL(1904)  p.  1. 

t  The  ordinary  three-oomered  specimens,  howeycr,  are  merely  stmctareless  casts 
<of  the  ineide  of  the  seed. 
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micropyle  was  a  long  tobe,  exceeding  the  body  of  the  seed  in  length, 
and  flanked  by  a  broad  wiog,  continuoas  with  the  onter  layer  of  the 
testa  (fig.  33). 

Evetything  now  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Medulloseee, 
or  NeuroptehdefB,  generally  were  seed-bearing  plants.  M. 
Grand'Eury's  recent  obserratioos  on  the  distribution  of  these 
fossils  are  of  great  interest  in  their  bearing  on  this  question.*  This 
distinguished  French  pslffiobotanist  has  an  unriv^ed  knowledge 


Via.  S3. — Trigonoearpoa  Parkintoni.  Cut  or  leed-cnTity,  with  Iodk 
mldopj'lftr  oaniJ.  x  It  dUm.  From  Banule;,  Hiddle  OoM 
MBanin*.  Eidrton  ColIf^Uon,  10S2.  (Fran  a  aketob  b;  Hln 
Janet  BobeitaoD;   klndl;  lent  by  ProfoMot  F.  W.  Oliver.) 

of  tlie  coal-plants  as  they  occur  in  situ  in  the  mines.  By  his 
researches  on  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  fossil  plants  in  the  coal- 
fields of  St.  Etienne  and  other  districts,  he  has  been  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Alethopteris,  Xeuropteris,  Odmitopteris,  Linopttris,  and 
others,  bore  seeds,  and  that  they  were  primitive  Cycadiuse  with 
the  fronds  of  Ferns.  About  St.  Etienne,  the  Neuropteridea  and 
their  allies  form  in  bulk  about  one-seventh  of  the  fossil  vegetation, 
and  usually  occur  in  groups  by  themselves,  separate  from  the  groups 

*  Qrand'Eury,  "  Sur  le«  Graines  dra  Nenroptrriil^ea,"  Comptoi  RradoB,  cissfT. 
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made  up  of  Lycopods,  Calamites,  and  Cordaitece.  Seeds  rarely 
occur  except  in  association  with  the  Cordfidtese  or  the  Neuro- 
pteridese ;  with  the  former  the  flattened  bilateral  seeds  are  found, 
with  the  latter  are  associated  the  round  or  oval  seeds,  such  as 
TrigoTwcarpon  and  Pachytesta.  Where  the  Neuropterideae  are 
richly  represented,  the  seeds  accompanying  them  are  numerous  and 
vailed ;  different  kinds  of  seeds  occur  in  association  with  the 
difierent  genera,  and  no  other  fronds  than  those  of  Neuropterideae 
occur  with  the  seeds.  Various  species  of  Alethopteris,  Neuropteris, 
OdofUapieris,  and  Linopteris,  have  their  special  seeds  associated  with 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  seeds  associated  with 
some  species  of  Alethopteris  are  of  the  same  type  as  our  Trigo- 
tiocarpon,  confirming  the  conclusion  of  Wild  above  referred  to. 
As  one  would  naturally  expect,  it  is  in  cases  where  the  plants  occur 
in  situ,  or  not  far  off  from  their  place  of  growth,  that  we  find  the 
seeds  associated  with  them. 

These  observations,  b^un  in  the  Upper  Coal-measures  of 
St.  Etienne,  have  since  been  extended,  with  similar  results,  to  the 
Middle  Coal-Measures  of  the  Li^e  district.  As  the  seeds  would 
naturally  have  been  shed  when  ripe,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
M.  Grand'Eury  has  hitherto  only  found  immature  seeds,  not  readily 
to  be  identified,  in  actual  connection  with  the  rachis.  In  any  case, 
this  investigator's  extensive  observations  on  association  materially 
confirm  the  more  definite  evidence  from  continuity  and  compara- 
tive structure  already  brought  forward.  M.  Grand'Eury  points  out 
that  there  are  a  great  number  of  seeds  still  unassigned,  even  exceed- 
ing in  variety  tbe  fronds  with  which  they  are  associated.  A  rich 
field  is  thus  opened  up  for  further  investigation. 

Within  the  last  fortnight  a  communication  has  reached  us 
from  America,  showing  that  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
"seed-bearing  Ferns"  is  no  longer  limited  to  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Mr.  David  White,  the  well-known  Washington  palseo- 
botanist,  has  discovered,  in  a  species  of  Aneimites  (otherwise 
AdianiUes)  from  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  America,  organs 
attached  to  the  frond,  which  he  interprets  as  winged  seeds.*  My 
friend  Mr.  Newell  Arber  has  pointed  out  to  me  the  great  resem- 
blance which  exists  between  the  supposed  seeds  of  Aneimites  and 
certain  seeds  observed  by  him  which  he  finds  associated  with  the 
frt)nds  of  a  similar  genus  Eremopteris,  from  our  own  Coal-measures. 
After  examining  the  specimens  of  the  latter  with  Mr.  Arber  in  the 
collection  of  the  British  Museum,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  Mr. 
White's  interpretation  of  the  bodies  in  his  Avteimites  as  seeds  is 
probably  correct;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  his  figures,  that 
they  are  borne  on  the  frond.     It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  White  has 

*  P.  White,  **  The  Seeds  of  AnetmUeB,"  Smithsoniau  MiaoellaneooB  GoUeotions 
zlvii  put  8  (Deo.  1904). 
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discovered  another  striking  case  of  an  apparent  Fem-:frond  bearing 
the  reproductive  organs  characteristic  of  Phanerogamic  plants. 

If  we  now  sum  up  the  results  of  our  rapid  survey,  we  find  that 
among  the  Carboniferous  plants  commonly  described  as  Ferns,  a 
certain  number,  but,  as  appears  probable,  only  a  minority,  were 
really  of  that  nature,  as  shown  by  .their  Filicinean  fructificatioa 
Among  these  true  Ferns  the  Marattiacese  were  largely  represented ; 
other  families  also  existed,  though  probably  not'identical  with  any 
of  the  groups  now  living. 

The  investigations  of  the  last  few  years  indicate,  however,  that 
of  the  Fern-like  plants  of  that  period,  a  large  number,  prob- 
ably the  majority,  were  not,  properly  speaking.  Ferns  at  all,  but 
seed-bearing  plajits,  most  nearly  aUied  to  such  recent  Gymno- 
sperms  as  the  Cyoads,  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  some  of 
the  characters  of  their  cryptogamic  allies. 

It  is  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  the  fossils  hitherto 
interpreted  as  the  fructifications  of  Ferns,  will  turn  out  to  be  the 
pollen-bearing  organs  of  the  fern-like  seed-plants,  or  Pterido- 
spermesB,  as  we  now  call  them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  subject  on 
which  much  light  may  be  expected  to  be  thrown  by  further  inves- 
tigation, but  which  is  as  yet  hardly  ripe  for  discussion. 

In  conclusion,  a  little  more  may  be  said  about  the  family 
Cycadacese,  which  in  the  recent  Flora  most  nearly  represents  the 
fern-like  seed-plants  which  played  so  impoitant  a  part  in 
Palaeozoic  times.  They  are  by  no  means  numerous  at  the  present 
day,  including  only  nine  genera  with  about  seventy  species,  scattered 
over  the  tropical  and  sub -tropical  zones  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
worlds.  During  the  intervening  Mesozoic  period,  however,  the 
Cycads  and  their  allies  held  a  dominant  position,  forming  a  large 
part  of  the  v^etation  of  the  globe  in  all  latitudes. 

The  fem-like  habit  of  some  of  the  recent  Cycads  has  been 
already  referred  to ;  it  may  be  added  that  in  many  of  them  either 
the  leaf  or  its  pinnss  are  cirdnately  coiled  in  the  bud,  as  in  Ferns. 

Some  of  the  Cycads,  as  in  the  genera  Cycas  and  JSncephalartos, 
attain  the  dimensions  of  small  trees,  reaching  about  20  feet  in 
height.  The  large  pinnate  leaves  (bi-pinnate  in  the  Australian 
genus  Bowenia)  bear  a  superficial  resemblance  to  those  of  Palms. 

Cycas^  the  type  genus,  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  family  in  the 
structure  of  the  leaflets,  each  of  which  is  traversed  by  a  midrib 
ouly,  while  in  the  other  genera  the  venation  is  more  complex  and 
fem-like.  Cycas  is,  moreover,  of  special  interest  from  the  character 
of  the  female  inflorescence.  No  female  cone  is  produced,  but  a 
rosette  of  leaf-like  carpels  appears  on  the  main  stem  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  leaves,  and  after  flowering,  the  normal  vegetative  growth 
of  the  axis  is  resumed.  The  carpels,  which  bear  from  two  to  six 
ovules  each,  are  lobed  and  foliaceous  in  the  commonly  cultivated 
species  C,  revoluta,  while  in  C.  circincUis  and  others  they  are  more 
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Teduced.  Tlie  seeds,  even  if  unfertilised,  may  attain  the  size  of 
large  plums,  and  from  their  bright  colours  are  conspicuous  objects. 

In  bearing  the  seeds  on  leaves  comparatively  little  modified, 
Cycm  approaches  nearest  of  any  living  plants  to  the  Palaeozoic 
Pteridosperms,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  evidence  points  to 
the  seeds  having  been  developed  on  the  rachis  of  the  frond. 

In  the  other  genera  of  Cycadacess  the  carpels  are  more 
specialised,  bearing  two  marginal  ovules  each,  and  are  grouped  in 
definite  terminal  cones. 

Throughout  the  family  the  male  sporophylls  or  stamens  are 
borne  in  cones ;  each  stamen  produces  numerous  pollen-sacs  on  its 
lower  surface,  which  are  grouped  in  sori  like  the  sporangia  of  Ferns. 
The  seeds  of  Cycads  agree  closely  with  those  of  the  fossil  Pterido- 
sperms in  many  respects.  Here  we  need  only  mention  the  posses* 
sion  of  a  pollen-chamber,  an  excavation  in  the  tip  of  the  nucellus 
or  central  body  of  the  ovule,  in  which  the  pollen-grains  are  received, 
and  in  which  their  germination  takes  place.  The  presence  of 
this  organ  was  first  discovered  and  excellently  illustrated  by  our 
countryman  Griffith,  as  long  ago  as  1854.*  As  we  saw  in  the 
case  of  Lagenastama,  the  pollen-chamber  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  structure  of  Pteridospermous  and  other  Palseozoic  seeds. 

The  fact  that  in  the  Cycadacese,  as  also  in  the  Maidenhair  Tree, 
fertilisation  is  effected  by  means  of  actively  moving  spermatozoids, 
as  in  Ferns  and  other  Cryptogams,  was  discovered  by  the  two 
Japanese  botanists  Ikeno  and  Hirase  in  1896,  and  independently 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Webber,  in  America.  The  proof 
thus  afforded  that  in  their  method  of  fertilisation  these  lower 
Gymnosperms  are  exactly  intermediate  between  the  Cryptogams  and 
the  higher  seed-plants,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  plants,  and  harmonises  well  with 
the  conclusions  we  have  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  Palseozoic 
forms. 

Of  all  living  seed-plants  the  Cycads  stand  nearest  the  Ferns 
among  Cryptogams.  The  Pteridosperms  of  the  Pakeozoic  era, 
however,  approached  the  latter  much  more  closely  still,  and  appear 
to  afford  convincing  evidence  of  the  descent  of  the  Gymnospermous 
seed-plants  from  ancestors  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Ferns. 

*  ICO1160  Plant.  Asiai;  part  4,  pis.  877  and  378 ;  KotulcB  ad.  Plant  Aoiat..  1854^ 
pp.  6-a 
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An  Ea^perimenial  Proof  of  Fhase-Beversal  in  DiffraUion-Speetra. 

By  A.  E.  CONRADY,  F.B.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

In  the  paper  which  I  read  at  the  November  Meeting  on  micro- 
scopical theories,  I  supplied  the  mathematical  proof  of  an  impor^t 
theorem  applicable  to  gratings,  and  showed  how  this  thecHsem 
explained  the  formation  of  correct  images  of  gratings  by  means  of 
the  light  diffracted  by  them. 

As  that  proof,  bemg  mathematical,  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  the 
majority  of  practical  microscopists,  and  as  some  of  these  may  have 
been  misled  by  the  attack  which  has  been  directed  against  the 
validity  of  that  proof,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  describing  and 
showing  a  convincing  experimental  proof  of  the  theorem  in  qu^ion. 

In  my  paper  I  showed  theoretically  that  the  second  spectrum 
was  the  lowest  which  was  subject  to  phase-reversal,  and  I  pointed 
out  in  detail  how  the  reversal  occurred  as  soon  as  the  width  of  the 
slit  exceeded  the  width  of  the  dark  interval,  and  how  this  reversal 
of  phase  accounted  for  the  relative  width  of  the  slits  being  correctly 
shown  as  soon  as  the  second  spectrum  was  admitted.  I  moreover 
pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  direct  light 
and  of  the  first  spectrum,  the  slits  were  always  shown  in  their 
correct  position,  ie.  coincident  with  the  ideal  geometrical  image, 
and  that  the  admission  of  the  second  spectrum  merely  altered  tbe 
width  of  the  lines  in  the  image  in  the  proper  direction.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these  deductions  were  purely  theoretical, 
for  I  had  not  had  an  opportunity — and,  indeed,  had  not  sought  for 
one — to  try  the  experiment.  I  wanted  to  prophesy  from  theory 
what  should  happen.  In  deference  to  the  leading  idea  of  my 
treatment  of  the  Abbe  theory,  viz.  to  limit  myself  to  normal  work- 
ing .  conditions,  I  did  not  discuss  what  would  happen  if  the  direct 
light  were  cut  off,  and  the  image  formed  by  the  first  and  second 
spectrums  only,  as  would  occur  if  dark-ground  illumination  were 
adopted.  Now  it  is  easy  to  extend  the  deductions  in  this  direction. 
I  showed  in  the  original  paper  that,  with  relatively  narrow  slits,  the 
direct  light  and  the  light  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  spectrum 
would  cM  arrive  at  the  centre  lines  of  the  geometrical  images  of 
the  slits  in  the  same  phase ;  hence  it  follows  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  direct  light  would  leave  the  two  spectra  still  meeting  in  equal 
phases,  and  producing  a  maximum  oi  brightness  {dong  the  same 
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centre  lines,  and  the  lines  would,  therefore,  be  shown  in  exactly  the 
same  position,  and  otherwise,  also,  much  the  same  as  before.  But 
I  also  stated  in  ithe  paper  that  with  relatively  broad  slits  the 
second  spectrum  arrived  at  the  same  points  in  the  opposite  phase, 
but  couli  not  reverse  the  result  of  the  direct  light  and  of  the  first 
spectrum,  owing  to  the  comparative  weakness  (under  these  con* 
ditions)  of  the  light  of  the  second  spectrum.  But  if  in  this  case 
the  direct  light  were  blotted  out,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the 
remaining  two  spectra  would  meet  in  the  centre-lines  of  the  geo- 
metrical images  of  the  slits  opposed  to  each  other  in  phase.  They 
would,  therefore,  come  to  complete  interference,  and  produce 
practical  darkness  where  there  was  maximum  brightness  before ; 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  general  theory  of  interference,  they 
should  produce  maximum  brightness  where,  in  the  presence  of 
the  direct  light,  there  was  practically  complete  darkness.  In  other 
words,  the  change  from  direct  to  dark-ground  illumination  should 
cause  the  lines  in  a  grating  of  relatively  broad  slits  to  clumge  their 
position  hy  half  an  iiUerval. 

These  were  the  conclusions  which  quite  recently  I  put  before 
Mr.  Rheinberg  when  he  happened  to  call  on  me,  and  I  was  delighted 
to  hear  that  he  had  the  instrument  and  the  gratings  that  should 
enable  us  to  submit  my  theory  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment 

The  instrument  referred  to  is  Abbe's  "  Demonstration  Micro- 
scope," and  the  grating  which  was  selected  for  the  experiment  is  a 
**  reciprocal "  one,  i.e.  one  having  relatively  narrow  slits  in  one 
half,  relatively  broad  slits  in  the  other  half,  the  interval  from  centre 
to  centre  of  the  slits  being  the  same  in  both  rulings.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  ideal  object  for  this  crucial  experiment,  inasmuch  as  it 
presents  the  two  cases  side  by  side  in  the  same  field,  and  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions. 

It  is  as  gratifying  to  myself,  as  it  must  be  disconcerting  to  the 
gentleman  who  tried  to  disprove  my  theoretical  conclusions,  that 
the  latter  are  borne  out  by  experiment  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  for — 

1.  The  admission  of  the  second  spectrum  brings  out  the  relative 
width  of  slit  and  dark  interval,  in  accordance  widi  my  theory  and 
true  to  nature. 

2.  The  surprising  result  predicted  by  theory  duly  follows  when, 
in  the  presence  of  the  first  and  second  spectrum,  the  direct  light  is 
cutoff. 

The  bright  lines  forming  the  images  of  the  relatively  narrow 
slits  retain  their  position,  and  are  only  slightly  affected  in  the 
direction  of  a  moderate  change  in  width  and  brightness,  Jmt  the 
lines  forming  the  images  of  the  relatively  broad  slits  immediately 
diange  their  position,  so  as  to  appear  where  the  dark  interval  was 
before,  exactly  as  had  been  deduced  theoretically. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  difficult  matter  to  maintain  the 
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objection  to  my  theorem  in  the  face  of  this  striking,  and  indeed 
startUng,  experiment. 

While  experimenting  in  Mr.  Eheinberg's  laboratory,  and  by- 
the  exercise  of  some  patience  and  discrimination,  we  were  able  to 
confirm  theory  in  yet  another  and  equally  convincing  manner  by 
means  of  the  same  grating.  It  is  a  simple  deduction  from  my 
theory,  that  if  by  any  process  we  could  reverse  the  phase  relation  or 
the  second  spectrum  to  the  direct  light  and  to  the  first  spectrum, 
the  relative  width  of  the  lines  should  be  shown  the  reverse  of  truth, 
i.e.  the  narrow  lines  should  appear  broadened  out,  whildt  the  broad 
ones  should  be  sharpened  up.  By  careful  use  of  the  "  compen- 
sator "  we  were  able  to  produce  this  effect  also ;  but,  as  in  the  present 
form  of  the  compensator  the  experiment  is  a  delicate  one,  and  the- 
proper  conditions  easily  upset,  I  defer  the  demonstration  for  a 
future  occasion,  as  I  am  naturally  anxious  not  to  provide  any 
opportunities  for  the  misrepresentation  of  facts  or  the  raising  of 
false  issues,  such  as  would  be  afforded  by  disturbing  the  theoretically 
necessary  adjustments. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  point  out  that  I  have  recently  discovered 
that  phase-reversals  of  the  kind  which  I  have  dealt  with  in  my 
paper,  and  the  importance  of  which  for  the  full  explanation  of 
microscopical  images  has  been  there  insisted  upon^  have  been  found 
many  years  ago  by  Sir  (Jeorge  Airy  and  by  Schwerd,  in  connection 
with  numerical  determinations  of  the  amplitudes  of  diffracted 
light ;  but  as,  from  their  point  of  view,  the  phase  of  the  diffracted 
light  was  immaterial — the  intensity  being  the  quantity  sought — no- 
importance  was  attached  to  it,  and  no  attention  called  to  this, 
interesting  fact,  which  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of  until  now. 


The  Injluencc  an  Images  of  Ghratings  of  PIvase-Differcn^cs 

amongst  their  Spectra. 

By  Julius  Eheinbeeg. 

Plate  IV. 

The  accompanying  photographs,  taken  with  the  Abbe  Demonstra- 
tion Microscope,  afford  some  experimental  evidence  of  the  results 
brought  out  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Conrady's  development  of  the  theory  or 
microscopic  vision. 

The  following  is,  I  think,  a  simple  method  of  regarding  those 
results,  which  will  assist  in  understanding  the  photographs. 
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The  theory  of  difiraction  teaches  us  that  in  a  regular  grating, 
in  which  the  slits  are  all  of  equal  width,  we  need  only  draw  the 
light-intensity  curve  for  one  of  the  slits  to  be  able  to  indicate 
immediately  the  positions  and  relative  intensities  of  the  spectra  or 
maxima  of  the  grating  as  a  whole. 

The  intensity  curve  for  one  slit  may  be  represented  by  figs.  1 
and  2.*  From  the  highest  point  at  the  centre,  A,  it  falls  to  zero 
at  By  and  then  alternately  rises  and  falls.  This  indicates  that  in 
the  diffraction  pattern  which  the  slit  forms,  the  points  A,  G,  E  will 
be  the  middle  of  bright  bands,  the  points  B,  D,  F  the  middle  of 
dark  bands.  The  width  of  the  bands  depends  upon  the  width  oi 
the  slits,  being  in  inverse  ratio.  Thus,  fig.  2  shows  the  intensity 
curve  for  a  slit  half  as  wide  as  that  of  fig.  1. 

When,  as  in  a  regular  grating,  we  have  more  slits  than  one,  all 
of  the  same  width,  all  that  we  require  to  know  to  find  the  position 
of  the  maxima  of  the  grating  is  the  relative  width  of  the  slits  to 
the  bars,  for  the  first  maximum  will  occupy  a  position  on  A  B 
(i.e.  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  middle  bright  band  and 
that  of  the  first  dark  band),  such  that  its  distance  from  A  and  B 
respectively  is  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  width  of  the  slits  to  that  of 
the  bars.  Thus,  if  the  slits  just  equal  the  bars  in  width,  the  first 
maximum  will  be  equidistant  from  A  and  B  (fig.  2) ;  if  the  slit  is 
half  as  wide  as  the  bars,  it  will  be  half  as  far  from  A  as  from  B 
(fig*  3) ;  if  twice  as  wide  as  the  bars,  it  will  be  double  as  far  from 
A  as  from  B  (fig.  4) ;  and  so  forth.  Having  found  the  distance  of 
the  first  maximum  fi*om  A,  we  may  mark  ofT  the  same  distance  for 
all  the  succeeding  maxima,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  necessary 
corollary  there  are  always  just  as  many  maxima  formed  between 
A  and  B  as  the  number  of  times  the  width  of  the  bars  divided  by 
that  of  the  slit  shows.  Intermediate  between  the  maxima  of  the 
grating  there  will,  of  course,  be  the  minima. 

The  relative  light-intensities  of  the  maxima  produced  by  the 
grating  depend  on  where  they  happen  to  fall  with  respect  to  the 
intensity  curve  of  their  single  slits,  because  they  lie  on  a  similar 
curve.  Thus,  in  figs.  3,  4,  and  5,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative 
intensities  of  the  maTrima  are  just  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding 
points  on  the  single-slit  f  intensity  curves,  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines. 

Now  the  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Conrady  is,  that  in  the  case 
of  a  single  slit  a  change  of  half  a  phase-period  occurs  at  each  point 
of  zero  mtensity,  and  that  the  maxima  from  the  grating,  wherever 

*  All  the  intensity  cnnrei  abown  in  the  flgnret  are  diftmmmetio,  their  porpote 
being  mereW  to  fUoftrate  matten  broaght  forward  in  this  Mote,  and  reasoni  of  space 
haTiogpreelnded  their  being  drawn  to  scale. 

t  Thie  holds  good  OTon  where  a  mazimnm  happens  to  fall  on  a  point  where  the 
dngle-dit  cure  uiowi  tero  intensitj,  for  then  the  particnlar  mazimiim  in  question  is 
absent 
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they  happen  to  fall  with  respect  to  the  intensity  curve  of  the  single 
slit,  will  show  a  corresponding  change  of  phase. 

Thus,  not  only  are  the  relative  intensities  of  the  maxima  deter- 
mined by  the  intensity  curve  of  the  single  slit,  but  we  may  also 
draw  certain  conclusions  from  the  same  as  to  their  phase. 

When,  as  in  a  Microscope,  using  parallel  light  from  the  con- 
denser, we  have  the  spectra  pi-oduc^  by  the  object  grating  formed 
in  the  back  focal  plane  of  the  objective,  we  can  detect  any  change 
of  phase  from  the  normal  by  an  alteration  of  the  i>osition  of  the 
lines  in  the  image  or  view-plana  By  normal  phase-difierence  I 
mean  that  difference  which  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  the  grating  in  the  object-plane,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
images  of  the  lines  being  formed  at  the  points  where,  according  to 
geometrical  optics,  they  should  be  formed.* 

When  the  position  of  the  grating  on  the  Microscope  stage  is  such 
that  one  of  its  dits  is  situated  symmetrically  on  the  axis  of  the 
Microscope,  this  phase-difference  is  nil ;  when  it  is  situated  so  that 
one  of  the  bars  is  situated  symmetrically  on  the  optical  axis,  the 
normal  difference  between  two  spectra  would  be  half  a  phase- 
period.  It  is  essential,  however,  not  to  confuse  this  particular 
phase-difference  with  that  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Conrady,  the  latter 
being  an  entirely  different  and  additional  effect 

We  now  come  to  the  photographs. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  image  of  a  reciprocal  grating  (magnification 
X  13),  photographed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  In  tJie  upper  half, 
the  width  of  the  slits  to  that  of  the  bars  is  as  1  to  2.  In  the  lower 
half|  the  width  of  the  slits  to  that  of  the  bars  is  as  2  to  1.  It  will 
be  seen  that  a  bright  line  in  the  upper  half  always  corresponds  in 
position  with  a  dark  one  in  the  lower  half,  and  vice  versa. 

Fig.  7  is  the  central  part  of  the  diffraction  pattern  produced  by 
the  grating  in  the  back  focal  plane  of  the  objective  (monochromatic 
light  having  been  used).  It  shows  the  central  or  zero  maximum 
and  the  first  and  second  maxima  on  both  sides. 

•  Fig.  8  illustrates  diagrammatically  the  intensity  curves  pro- 
duced by  the  upper  half  and  those  of  the  lower  half  of  the  grating, 
the  dotted  lines  showing  the  intensity  curve  of  a  single  slit  in  the 
upper  half  and  in  the  lower  half.  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  tlie 
positions  of  the  maxima  in  both  cases  coincide,  the  intensity  curves 
of  the  single  slits  are  different — that  of  the  slit  in  the  upper  half 
being  twice  as  wide  as  that  of  the  slit  in  the  lower  half,  because  the 
former  slit  is  half  as  wide  as  the  latter.  It  will  further  be  noticed 
that,  owing  to  this  fact,  whilst  the  first  maxima  furnished  by  the 
two  gratings  both  occupy  a  position  between  A  and  B  on  the 

*  Bee  B.  T.  Glasebrook,  *'  Note  on  tlie  Diffraction  Theory  of  the  Microeoope,  as 
applied  to  the  case  when  the  Object  is  in  Motion,"  Journal  Phyiioal  l^ieiy  of 
liondon,  1904,  pp.  157-9.  Also  J.  D.  Everett,  **  A  Direct  Proof  of  AbWs  Theorems 
on  Miorosoopio  Resolutions  of  Gratings,"  this  Journal,  1904,  pp.  8S5-7.  And  also 
J.  Bheinberg,  **  On  the  Inflnenoe  on  Images  of  Gratings  of  Phase-Diflbrenoes  amongst 
their  Spectra,"  this  Journal,  1904,  pp.  3SS>90. 
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central  band,  the  second  maximiim  occupies  a  position  between 
A  and  B  only  in  the  case  of  the  upper  grating ;  in  the  case  of  the 
lower  grating  it  occupies  a  position  on  Uie  first  band,  indicated  by 
the  dotted  intensity  curve  of  the  single  slit 

Fig.  9  is  a  photograph  of  the  grating,  all  spectra  being  excluded 
from  taking  part  in  the  image  except  those  underlined  a  in  fig.  7, 
Tiz.  the  zero  and  the  first  maximum  on  the  right-hand  sida 

Observe  that  the  relative  position  of  the  upper  and  lower  set  of 
lines  remains  unchanged,  which  indicates  that,  so  £ar  as  these  two 
maxima  are  concerned,  there  is  merely  the  normal  phase -difference, 
both  as  regards  the  upper  and  the  lower  half  of  the  grating. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  photograph  of  the  grating,  all  spectra  being 
exclu&d  fix)m  taking  part  in  the  image  except  the  underlined 
portion  &  in  fig.  7,  viz.  the  first  and  second  maxima  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

Observe  that  the  lines  of  the  lower  set  have  got  shifted,  so  that 
the  blaek  and  white  .lines  run  right  through  from  top  to  bottouL 
This  is  because  the  spectra  furnished  by  the  upper  half  have  merely 
the  normal  phase-difference,  whatever  that  may  be,  whilst  those 
furnished  by  the  lower  half  have  an  additional  difference  of  half  a 
phase-period.  On  referring  to  fig.  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  lower  grating  the  second 
maximum  occupies  a  position  on  the  first  band  which  a  single  one 
of  its  slits  would  have  formed,  and,  as  we  learnt  above,  a  chwge  of 
phase  occurs  at  B. 

Fig.  11  shows  a  photograph  of  the  grating,  all  the  spectra  bdng 
excluded  except  the  underlined  part  c  in  fig.  7,  which  comprises 
the  first  and  second  maxima  and  a  small  part  of  the  zero  maximum. 

Observe  that  this  photograph  shows  the  transition  stage  from 
fig.  9  to  fig.  10. 

As  re^uxls  the  lower  half,  the  combined  influence  is  seen  of  the 
zero  and  first  maximum  being  normal  as  regards  phase-difference, 
together  with  the  influence  pmluced  by  the  first  and  second,  and  by 
the  zero  and  second  maxima,  having  an  extra  difference  of  half  a 
phase-period. 

As  regards  all  the  spectra  furnished  by  the  upper  half  of  the 
grating,  everything  is  normal. 

The  effect  shown  in  this  photograph  is  only  obtainable  by 
adjusting  the  part  of  the  zero  maximum  admitted  very  carefully,  as 
the  change  in  appearance  from  that  in  fig.  9  to  that  in  fig.  10  is 
comparatively  sudden.  When  a  considerable  part,  or  the  whole,  of 
the  zero  maximum  is  allowed  to  pass  along  with  the  first  and  second 
maxima,  the  effect  is  essentially  as  seen  in  photograph  9. 

Mr.  Conrady's  experiment,  here  recorded  photographically,  con- 
stitutes, I  think,  striking  evidence  of  the  influence  on  the  images 
of  gratings  of  the  phase-differences  amongst  their  spectra,  due  to  the 
relative  width  of  the  slits  to  the  bars — a  new  point  in  the  theory  of 
the  Microscope  image  of  considerable  importance. 

M  2 
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Ernst  Abbe. 
Bom,  Jan.  23, 1840 ;   Died,  Jan.  14,  1905. 

Ernst  Abbe — the  illustrious  Honorary  Member  of  our  Society,  to 
whom,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  the  perfection  of  the  modem 
Microscope  is  due — was  the  son  of  a  foreman  in  a  spinning  mill  at 
Eisenach,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar.  Evincing  talent 
at  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  the  universities  of  Jena  and 
Grottingen,  at  the  latter  of  which  he  took  his  d^ree,  his  thesis 
being  on  the  "  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat"  After  passing  a 
short  time  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  as  a  Privatdocent,*  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  appointed  by  the  Jena  University  as 
Lecturer  on  Mathematics,  Physics  and  Astronomy,  on  the  strength 
of  a  treatise  on  the  "  Theory  of  Errors."  Three  years  later  he  was 
approached  by  Carl  Zeiss,  and  induced  to  enter  his  firm  as  scientific 
adviser.  Thus  began  one  of  the  most  fruitful  periods  of  progress  in 
the  annals  of  optics.  Carl  Zeiss  was  a  philosophical  instrument 
maker  of  Jena,  whose  business  in  those  days  was  of  but  very 
modest  proportions.  Imbued,  however,  with  the  necessity  of 
placing  Uie  construction  of  optical  instruments,  and  especially  of 
Microscopes,  on  a  more  scientific  basis,  he  looked  around  him  for 
suitable  help.  Experts  on  the  subject  being  unavailable,  he  had  to 
find  some  one  possessed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  become 
one,  and  with  the  necessary  force  of  character  to  prosecute  his  work 
in  the  face  of  difficulties.  That  great  obstacles  would  have  to  be 
surmounted  Carl  Zeiss  appears  to  have  been  fully  aware,  especially 
as  his  first  attempt  to  secure  scientific  guidance  in  putting  Micro- 
scope construction  on  a  proper  theoretical  basis  had  been  a  failure, 
and  had  led  to  his  competitors  recommending  their  Microscopes  by 
saying, ''  They  were  not  like  those  made  at  Jena."  In  his  second 
choice  of  a  coadjutor  he  was  more  fortunate,  for  Ernst  Abbe  proved 
himself  eminently  qualified  for  the  work.  Not  more  thfui  two 
years  had  elapsed  when,  in  1868,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  Abbe 
introduced  his  method  of  Microscope  construction,  consisting  in  the 
complete  theoretical  determination  beforehand  of  the  required  data. 
Thenceforth  the  old  haphazard  trial-and-error  methods  of  making 
objectives  were  completely  discarded. 

*  A  Pri?atdooeot,  for  which  we  haTO  no  exact  eqniyaleiit,  is  a  uiiiTenity  lecturer 
qualifying  for  a  profeasorohip. 
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Abbe  had  arrived  at  his  results  by  studying  afiresh,  from  first 
principles,  the  whole  problem  of  microscopic  images,  fix>m  the 
standpoints  of  both  geometrical  and  physical  optics.  He  came 
to  the  task  with  a  firesh  mind,  for  till  that  time  he  had  not 
specialised  in  optics,  nor  had  he  worked  much  with  optical  instm- 
ments.  This,  in  the  case  of  an  intellect  so  keen  and  vigorous,  and 
fortified  by  the  necessary  training  in  physics  and  mathematics,  was 
a  positive  advantage,  for  no  preconceived  ideas  hampered  him  in 
drawing  his  conclusions  from  the  extensive  course  of  experimental 
work  which  accompanied  his  theoretical  investigations.  It  was  in 
the  course  of  these  that,  following  up  the  work  of  Fraunhofer  on 
the  telescope,  he  evolved  his  famous  Theory  of  Microscopic 
Vision,  based  on  his  discovery  of  the  modifications  produced  in 
the  image  by  the  diffiractive  action  of  the  object  itself  on  the  light 
by  which  it  is  illuminated.  This  theory  has  been  known  chiefly 
under  the  name  of  the  DifiEraction  Theory — ^presumably  because  in 
Abbe's  oririnal  papers,  to  use  his  own  words, ''  Different  structures 
always  yidd  the  same  microscopic  images  as  soon  as  the  difference 
of  diffiraction  effect  connected  with  them  is  artificially  removed  fix>m 
the  action  of  the  Microscope ;  and  that  similar  structures  as  con- 
stantly yield  different  images  when  the  diffractive  effect  taking 
place  in  the  Microscope  is  artificially  rendered  dissimilar." 

Abbe  showed  that  the  optical  system  of  the  Microscope — 
usually  considered  as  consisting  of  an  objective  to  produce  a 
magnified,  inverted  image,  and  an  ocular  acting  as  a  simple  magni- 
fyir^  glass  to  enlarge  this  image — ^might  be  analysed  in  a  different 
way.  He  demonstrated  that  the  Microscope  system  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  telescope  with  a  loup,  or  simple  magnifying  glass — to 
parallelise  the  rays  from  the  object — placed  in  firont  of  it.  Thus, 
the  Microscope  objective  can  be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  two 
lens  components,  one  acting  as  a  simple  magnifying  lens,  behind 
which  the  other,  acting  as  a  telescope  objective,  occurs ;  the  object 
and  its  image  being  in  the  principd  focal  planes  respectively  of 
these  two  components.  In  conformity  with  this  characteristic 
•analysis  of  the  Microscope,  Abbe  treated  the  problems  of  micro- 
scopic image  formation  in  two  steps :  firstly,  investigating  the 
nature  of  the  light  distribution  in  the  back  foool  plane  of  the  ob- 
jective (which  takes  into  account  the  diffractive. action  of  the  object 
on  the  light  source,  according  to  the  mode  of  illumination); 
and,  secondly,  deducing  the  image  in  the  image-plane  &om  this. 
This  method  clearly  brings  out  the  difference  between  the  imaging 
of  self-luminous  and  non-self-luminous  objects — a  fact  which  has 
led  to  Abbe's  theory  being  also  known,  more  especially  on  the 
Ck)ntinent,  as  the  "  Theory  of  Secondary  Imaging.'* 

The  theory  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  1873,  in  a  paper 
entitled  ''A  Ck)ntribution  to  the  Theory  of  the  Microscope  and 
the  Nature  of  Microscopic  Vision,"  in  M.  Schultze's  "  Archiv  fiir 
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Mikroekopische  Anatomie."  *  This  paper  has  been  exceUenUj 
translated  into  English  by  Dr.  H.  E.  i^pp.f 

Startling  in  the  simplicity  with  whi(^  it  admitted  of  experi- 
mented verification  as  to  the  resolving  power  of  the  Microscope,  % 
and  other  problems  imperfectly  understood  at  the  time,  it  created 
a  considerable  sensation.  It  also  attracted  to  itself  a  good  deal 
of  criticiBm,  which  Abbe  dealt  with  in  1880  in  a  controversial 
paper  entitled, ''  On  the  Limitations  of  Greometrical  Optics,  with 
remarks  on  Dr.  E.  Altmann's  paper  on  the  'Theory  of  Image 
Formation/  "  § 

About  die  same  period  there  was  a  great  controversy  going 
on  in  this  country  on  the  ''Aperture  Question,'!  and  it  is  to 
Abbe  that  we  owe  the  familiar  term  and  significance  of  "  Numerical 
Aperture."  In  a  paper  read  before  our  Society,  in  1877,  he  gave 
a  description  of  his  well-known  Apertometer,  for  measuring  the 
N.A.  of  objectives. 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  Abbe's  diffraction  theory  and  his 
work  on  Numerical  Aperture  was  the  introduction  of  the  Homo- 
geneous Immersion  System  for  microscopic  objectives.  Abbe,  in 
a  paper  in  1879  before  this  Society ,ir  tells  how  he  had  thought  of 
realising  this  principle,  but  did  not  see  the  wide  range  of  its  use- 
fulness till  its  complete  advantages  were  pointed  out  to  him  by  our 
late  Fellow,  Mr.  John  Ware  Stephenson,  who  had  discovered  the 
principle  iadependently.**  He  thereupon  made  the  calculations  for 
a  series  of  objectives,  which  were  executed  by  Carl  Zeiss,  and  first 
introduced  in  1878.  ' 

Two  achievements  of  Abbe,  in  their  direct  and  indirect  results, 
influenced  the  history  of  the  Microscope  more  than  any  others. 
They  stand  pre-eminent.    The  first,  to  which  we  have  briefly  re- 

•  VoL  Ix.  pp.  4ia-68. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  Briatol  Natonlists'  Society,  i.  (1875)  pp.  200-68.  A  verj 
■bort  but  lucid  abstract  of  this  paper  appean  in  our  Joomal  (then  the  Monthly 
IdUcroecopic  Journal)  xii.  pp.  30-31,  which  is  likewise  of  intereat,  as  it  is  the  flat 
notice  of  the  Abbe  Uluminator  (the  two-lens  form). 

X  ThiS|  and  a  number  of  other  problems  dealt  with  in  Abbe's  papers,  bad  been 
inyestigated  by  Helmholtz  at  almost  the  same  time.  Though  work&g  on  somewhat 
different  lines,  both  investigators  arriyed  at  closely  similar  results.  Helmholts — who 
did  not  know  of  Abbe's  woil:  till  his  own  paper,  entitled  *"  The  Theoretical  Limito  of 
Optical  (Capacity  of  the  Microscope,"  was  ready  for  publication— acknowledgea  Abbe's 
priority  in  a  postscript.  Helmholtz's  paper  appeared  in  1874,  in  the  Jubelband  of 
FoggendorfTs  Annalen,  and  has  likewise  oeen  translated  into  English  by  Dr.  U.  £ 
Fnpp,  Proc.  Bristol.  Nat.  8oc,i.  (1875)  pp.  413-40. 

§  Siti.  der  Jen.  Gesell.  f.  Med.  und  Natnrwiss.  (1880)  pp.  71-109. 

I  For  a  concise  historical  review,  showing  the  part  played  br  Abbe  and  others, 
see  paper  by  our  ez-President,  E.  H.  Nelson,  on  **  Microscopic  Vision,"  in  the  Ptoe. 
Brit  Nat  6oa,  via  (1897)  part  iL 

^  **0n  Stephenson's  System  of  Homogeneous  Immersion  for  Microscope  Objeo 
tifes,"  ii.  (1879)  pp.  256-65. 

**  For   previous  anticipations  of  the   Homogeneous    Immersion   System, 
**  Oarpenter  on  the  Microscope,"  8th  edition,  p.  364. 
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feired,  w^  his  Diffiraction  Theory.  The  second  was  the  production 
of  the  Jena  Optical  Glass.  Abbe  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  main  hindrance  to  further  improvements  lay  in  the  paucity  of 
the  kinds  of  glass  available.  Already  in  1874,  in  a  paper  dealing 
with  measurements  of  dispersion  and  refraction,*  he  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  "  makers  of  optical  glass  denominated 
their  products  according  to  their  specific  weight,  as  though  they 
were  destined  for  ships'  ballast,"  and  had  gone  on  to  show  how 
glasses  having  a  different  relation  between  the  mean  refractive 
index  and  dispersive  power  were  absolutely  a  necessity.  In  1876 
he  came  over  to  this  country  to  inspect  the  scientific  apparatus  at 
the  International  Exhibition ;  and  a  report  which  he  wrote  on  the 
Loan  Collection  of  Microscopical  Apparatus  at  South  Kensington  f 
may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  papers,  for  it 
was  in  this  treatise  that  he  set  himself  to  explain  indetaU  the  need 
of  producing  suitable  new  kinds  of  glass,  which  had  the  effect  of 
attracting  Dr.  Otto  Schott,  a  Westphalian  glass-maker,  who  volim- 
teered  to  assist  in  the  work. 

Experimental  work  on  a  small  scale  was  begun  by  Schott 
in  1881.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Jena.  The  results  were  so 
promising,  that  Abbe,  by  his  efforts,  was  able  to  obtain  a  large 
grant  fit)m  the  Prussian  ministry  iu  aid  of  further  work  in  the 
same  direction,  and  in  1884  the  manufacture  was  placed  on  a 
wholesale  industrial  footing.  A  year  later  the  first  fruits  were 
seen,  and  Abbe  had  brought  out  Apochromatic  Objectives  and 
Ck>mpensating  Eyepieces. 

In  a  short  memoir  like  this,  a  mere  mention  of  some  of  the 
other  apparatus  devised  by  Abbe  must  suffice.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  Befractometer  and  Spectrometer  bearing  his 
name  (1874),  the  Camera  Lucida  (1881),  and  the  Microscope  Illu- 
minator (1872).  The  latter,  curiously  enough,  was  originally 
designed  only  for  testing  Microscope  objectives.  The  Demonstra- 
tion Microscope,  in  which  his  theoretical  analysis  of  the  Microscope 
is  carried  out  into  practice,  should  also  not  be  forgotten.  But» 
apart  frt>m  the  instruments  bearing  his  name,  his  influence  may  be 
traced  in  the  many  productions  of  the  firm  of  Carl  Zeiss.  The 
history  and  development  of  that  undertaking,  as  well  as  of  the 
Optical  Glass  Works,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  Abbe,  and 
are  a  striking  testimony,  not  only  to  the  achievements  of  Abbe  the 
man  of  science,  but  also  of  Abbe  the  social  reformer  and  the 
capable  organiser  and  administrator.  For,  great  as  Abbe  showed 
liimself  as  a  pioneer  in  the  paths  of  science,  he  was  equaUy  great 
as  a  pioneer  in  other  directions. 

•  JenaiMhe  ZeitMshr.  fjNatnrwiis.,  yiu.  (1874)  pp.  96-174. 
t  *«  The  Optical  Mei^t  of  AstUting  MicroBoopy,^*  published  by  A.  W.  Hofinann 
IS78. 
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Sprung  from  the  working  classes  himself,  and  brought  into 
contact  with  them  from  his  youth,  he  keenly  sympathised  with 
them  in  their  troubles.  When,  therefore,  in  1888,  a  year  after  the 
death  of  Carl  Zeiss,  the  latter's  son,  Boderich,  retired  from  the 
firm,  leaving  Abbe,  who  had  been  a  partner  for  thirteen  years,  as 
sole  proprietor,  he  at  once  set  about  the  realisation  of  his  dreams 
of  social  reform.  Abbe  was  a  coUectivist.  Following  the  doc- 
trines of  Herbert  Spencer,  Abbe — the  friend  of  Haeckel — looked 
upon  an  industrial  establishment  in  the  light  of  a  living  organism, 
dependent  for  its  growth,  development  and  the  products  of  its 
activity  not  only  on  its  individual  members,  but  on  their  co- 
ordinated action  as  a  whole.  He,  therefore,  considered  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  profits  of  an  industrial  establishment 
should  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  members  collectively.  Pushing  the 
analogy  further,  because  an  organism  is  dependent  on  its  environ- 
ment, and  has  been  moulded  by  the  continuous  action  of  traceable 
causes,  therefore  these  factors  which  contribute  to  its  successful 
evolution  should  also  receive  a  due  measure  of  consideration.  It 
is  evident  from  certain  of  his  speeches,  notably  a  remarkable 
speech  delivered  in  1897  on  profit-sharing  in  the  Zeiss  Optical 
Works,  that  some  such  considerations  influenced  him  ;  and  Abbe, 
who  was  a  combination  of  the  idealist,  the  man  of  action  and  the 
philanthropist,  put  his  ideas  into  execution. 

In  1891  he  founded  the  Carl  Zeiss  "  Stiftung,"  •  ceding  to  the 
same  all  his  rights,  both  in  the  Optical  and  in  the  Glass  Works,  and 
merely  retaining  a  position  as  manager.  The  statutes  state  that 
the  aim  of  the  "  Stiitung  "  is  the  consolidation  and  development  of 
the  industries,  as  carried  on  by  the  Optical  and  the  Glass  Works,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  afford  lasting  security  for  providing  a  lai^ 
number  of  people  with  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  labour, 
and  securing  to  them  collectively  greater  benefits  than  can  be  the 
case  where  personal  proprietorship  exists  ;  and  to  assist  in  eleva- 
ting their  personal  and  social  status. 

In  pursuance  of  these  ideas,  we  find,  after  the  r^ulations  as  to 
the  payment  of  workers,  provisions  for  securing  that  no  worker 
can  have  his  wages  reduced,  that  no  worker  can  be  dismissed  with- 
out compensation,  that  no  one,  not  even  a  manager,  can  receive  a 
salary  more  than  ten  times  the  average  yearly  earning  of  workers 
above  twenty-four  years  old  who  have  been  three  years  in  the  firm. 
Then  we  find  provisions  as  to  sick  funds,  superannuation  and 
pension  funds,  which  extend  also  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
employes.  After  the  provisions  for  the  reserve  funds,  and  pay- 
ment of  a  small  share  of  the  profits  to  all  employ^,  according  to 

"^  A  **  Stifkimg  "  is  an  institution  founded  as  the  resolt  of  a  bequeet,  and  has  to  b* 
administered  under  certain  statutes.  The  nearest  Bneliah  eqnifaleDt  is  the  word, 
^'Tnist,"  which,  howerer,  in  certain  respects  conreya  a  different  sense. 
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their  wages,  if  the  profits  realised  permit  of  this,  it  is  provided 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  same  be  set  aside  for  more  general 
interests.  In  the  first  place  come  grants  for  public  institutions, 
etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  Jena  and  district.  Secondly,  grants  in  aid  of 
research  and  teaching  in  the  science  of  optics,  which  may  take  any 
shape  or  form.  Thirdly,  grants  in  aid  of  pure  scientific  study  or 
research  in  the  whole  domain  of  science,  and  without  reference  to 
■any  benefit  it  may  confer  on  the  "  Stiftung." 

With  what  success  Abbe  has  achieved  his  ideals  is  seen  from 
the  mere  fact  that  the  ''Stiftung"  has  already  built  a  people's 
institute,  with  a  large  public  library,  at  a  cost  of  50,000/.,  and  has 
also  subsidised  the  Jena  University  to  the  extent  of  close  on 
100,000/. 

Abbe  had  close  relations  with  our  Society,  in  which  he  took  a 
great  interest,  as  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  of  the  twenty-two 
papers  on  the  theory  of  the  Microscope,  which  are  published  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  collected  papers,*  no  less  than  nine  are  commu- 
nications to  this  Society.  A  complete  list  of  them  is  appended. 
On  Ist  May,  1878,  he  was  elected  as  an  Honorary  Fellow,  and  in 
1879,  when  he  came  over  to  this  country,  he  gave  a  demonstration 
on  his  **  Theory  of  the  Microscope  and  the  Nature  of  Microscopic 
Vision  "  at  one  of  our  Meetings.  A  further  series  of  his  writings  on 
the  Microscope,  based  on,  as  yet,  unpublished  material,  may,  we  are 
led  to  hope  from  Dr.  Czapski's  preface  to  Abbe's  collected  papers, 
be  forthcoming  in  another  volume  of  these,  and  will  certamly  be 
looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  For,  in  the  stress  of  con- 
tinuous productive  work.  Abbe,  unfortunately,  never  found  time  to 
write  for  publication  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  his  **  Theory  of  the 
Microscope,"  or  much  of  his  other  work,  and  it  has  to  be  gathered 
out  of  various  publications.  With  reference  to  the  Microscope,  his 
'Collected  papers  to  a  great  extent  supply  the  want,t  and  Czapski's 
^*  Outlines  of  the  Theory  of  Optical  Instruments  after  Abbe,"t  as 
well  of  a  recently  published  work  on  "  Image  Formation  in  Optical 
Instruments  from  the  Standpoint  of  Geometrical  Optics,"  §  by  the 
scientific  collaborators  of  the  Zeiss  Works,  give  much  information 
-on  a  great  deal  of  Abbe's  other  optical  work  and  theories.     The 

*  **  Geflunmelte  Abhandlnnffen  von  Emit  Abbe,'*  br  the  Bcientifio  collftbomtora  of 
tbe  Zeiss  Optical  Works,  edited  bj  Dr.S.Gzapski,  published  1904,  Gustar  Fischer, 


t  In  chapter  iii  of  **  Carpenter  on  the  Microscope,"  edited  by  Dallinser,  Sth 
editlaii,  1901,  will  be  found  an  excellent  condensed  aeconnt  of  the  Abbe  Theory, 
with  leferenees  also  to  certain  modifications  of  Abbe's  Tiews.  These  latter  most 
hafe  oeooned  abont  the  year  ISSO.  The  best  connected  and  condensed  account  of 
the  Abbe  Theory  in  German  wiU  be  foond  in  Dippel's  **  Handbook  of  Microscopy," 
Sod  edition,  1S82,  chap,  iii 

}  This  work  forms  a  part  of  Winkelmann's  "*  Handbuch  der  Physik,**  bat  is  pub- 

tied  separately.    Second  edition,  1904,  published  by  Barth,  Leipsic. 

f  Edited  by  M.  Ton  Rohr.    Published  1904,  Julius  Springer,  Berlin. 
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best  general  and  popular  account  of  Abbe's  life  and  work  is  to- 
be  found  in  Professor  Auerbach's  little  book  on  the  Carl  Zdss 
"  Stiftung/'  of  which  an  English  translation  has  just  appeared.  * 

Abbe  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies.  Amongst 
other  distinctions,  he  was  appointed  Extra-Ordinary  Professor  of 
the  University  of  Jena  in  1870,  and  had  the  honorary  d^ree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  conferred  on  him  by  the  University  of  HaUe> 
and  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the  University  of  Jena*.  He  mairied,  in 
1871,  a  daughter  of  his  former  teacher,  Professor  Snell,  and  had 
two  daughters.  He  always  lived  in  the  simplest  style,  and  his 
unassuming  manners,  his  accessibility  to  the  humblest  of  his  work- 
people, his  unvarying  kindness,  the  knowledge  of  his  strong  sense 
of  fairness  and  justice,  and  his  noble  ideals,  led  to  his  bdng 
universaUy  esteemed,  and  in  many  cases  revered.  He  was  one  of 
those  magnetic  personalities  who  seemed  to  be  able  to  influence  all 
those  around.  Though  he  had  plenty  of  opponents  of  his  socio- 
logical, as  well  as  of  his  scientific  ideas,  he  had  no  enemies ;  for 
everyone  knew  that  everything  he  did  or  said  was  actuated  by  the 
single-minded  desire  for  reform  and  progress,  and  no  one  was  men; 
unmindfid  of  self.  He  ever  kept  nis  name  in  the  background, 
and  in  all  he  did  sought  to  bury  his  own  individuality.  Expres- 
sions of  thanks  or  admiration  for  anything  he  did  were  waived  aside. 
The  fact  of  having  moved  in  the  direction  of  his  ideals  was 
sufficient  for  him.  To  realise  those  ideals,  to  carry  out  some 
improvement  in  science,  to  elaborate  some  plan  for  the  betterment 
of  his  employes,  he  would  work  day  in  day  out,  allowing  himself 
no  relaxation,  and  in  the  end,  indeed,  he  completely  shattered  his 
constitution  thereby. 

It  is  rare  to  find  a  high  degree  of  idealism  combined  with  per- 
sistent and  consistent  action  to  the  attainment  of  its  end.  To  the 
combination  of  qualities,  seldom  found  together  in  one  individual, 
we  must  look  in  a  great  measure  for  the  cause  of  Abbe's  greatness. 
Not  alone  the  aeuteness  of  his  intellect,  whether  applied  to  scientific 
research  or  to  sociological  problems,  made  Abbe  what  he  was; 
neither  was  it  his  lofty  aspirations,  his  philanthropy,  nor  his  un- 
doubted talent  as  an  organiser — it  was  the  union  of  all  these  with 
the  will-power,  the  energy  and  determination  to  carry  through 
everything  that  he  conceived  to  be  right,  regardless  of  obstacles 
and  of  the  complete  self-abnegation  it  entailed,  that  led  to  the 
remarkable  achievements  which  have  secured  for  Abbe  a  fame  that 
time  will  not  impair. 

*  <•  The  Zeiss  Works  and  the  Carl  Zeiss  *  Stiftung/  "*  br  Felix  Auerbaeh,  trmot- 
lated  bj  Paul  and  Cheshire.  Pablished  1904,  by  Marshall,  Brookes  and  Chalkkj. 
Limited,  London. 
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MiGBOflOOPIOAL  SOOIBTT  BT  PROFESSOB  E.  AbBB. 

On  StepheziBon's  System  of  Homogeneous  Immersion  for  Microscope  Objec- 
tives.—1879,  p.  256. 

On  New  Methods  for  Improving  Spherical  Oorrecti<m,  filled  to  the  Con- 
stroction  of  Wide-Ai^ed  Objo(^la8ses.~1879,  p.  812. 

Some  Remarks  on  the  Apertometer. — ^1880,  p.  20. 

On  the  Conditions  of  Orthoecopic  and  Pseudosoopic  Effects  in  the  Binocular 
Microscope. — 1881,  p.  208. 

Note  on  a  Fluid  for  Homogeneous  Immersion.— I88I1  p.  366. 

On  the  Estimation  of  Aperture  in  the  Microscope. — 1881,  p.  388. 

The  Belation  of  Aperture  and  Power  in  the  Microscope : — 

I.  General  Considerations  as  to  Wide  and  Narrow  Apertures.— 1882, 
p.  800. 

II.  The  Bational  Balance  of  Aperture  and  Power.— 1882,  p.  460. 

n.    Continued,    (ii)  Division  of  the  entire  Power  of  the  Microscope 
between  Octdar  and  Objective. — 1888,  p.  790. 

On  the  Mode  of  Vision  with  Objectives  of  Wide  Aperture. — 1884,  p.  20. 

Note  on  the  Proper  Definition  of  the  Amplifying  Power  of  a-  Lens  or  a 
Lens-System.— 1884,  p.  348. 

Note  on  Limits  of  Besolution  in  the  Microscope. — 1885,  p.  970. 

On  Improvements  of  the  Microscope  with  the  aid  of  new  kinds  of  Optical 
Ghiss  — 1887,  p.  20. 

On  the  Effect  of  lUumination  by  means  of  Wide- Angled  Cones  of  Light. — 
1889,  p.  721. 

f 

[Some  of  the  papers  were  written  in  English  by  the  author,  others  were  iu 
German,  and  were  translated.] 

Julius  Eheinberg. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

VEBTEBBATA. 

a.  Embryolonr*t 

Kvolution  Theory 4 — August  Weismann^s  lectures  on  Uie  evolution 
theory  have  been  translated  from  the  second  German  edition  (1904). 
and  supply  what  may  be  called  a  general  text-book  of  organic  evohitioQ. 
They  represent  the  fruit  of  a  life-time  of  observation  and  reflection, 
a  veteran^s  judicial  summing  up  of  his  results,  and  certainly  one  of  thf 
most  important  contributions  to  evolution  literature  since  Darwin*«* 
day. 

As  the  author^s  preface  indicates,  the  salient  features  of  his  crownin'^ 
work  are :  (1)  the  illumination  of  the  evolution  process  with  a  wealth  of 
fresh  illustrations  ;  (2)  the  vindication  of  the  '*  germ-plasm  *^  conoept  a» 
a  valuable  working  hypothesis ;  (3)  the  final  abandonment  of  any  a^- 
sumption  of  transmissible  acquired  characters ;  (4)  a  fmther  analysis  of 
the  nature  and  origin  of  variations ;  and  (5),  above  all,  an  extension  of  itw 
selection  principle  of  Darwin  and  Wallace  to  its  logical  outcome  in  thr 
suggestive  theory  of  germinal  selection. 

Maturation  and  Fertilisation  in  the  Axolotl.§~J.  W.  Jenkinson 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  these  processes.  His  results,  in  the  main, 
corroborate  the  work  of  previous  writers,  although,  with  reference  to  dw 
origin  of  the  cleavage  centrosomes,  he  brings  forward  an  aoconnt  which 
differs  from  that  of  Fick.  This  writer  held  that  these  bodies  arose  from 
the  sperin  middle  piece,  while  the  present  author  states  there  is  a  sta^r 

*  The  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  "  we,"  and  they 
do  not  hold  themaelvea  responsible  for  the  views  of  the  authors  of  tho  papers  noted, 
nor  for  any  daim  to  novelty  or  otherwise  made  by  them.  The  object  of  this  jmii  d 
the  Journal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  a$  aeiuaUf  pMUhsd^  and  to 
describe  and  illustrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  etc.,  which  are  either  new  or  hurt 
not  been  previously  described  in  this  country. 

t  This  Section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  oalkd, 
but  a]s0  those  dealing  with  Evolution,  Development,  Beproduction,  and  allied  aiihjeek. 

%  The  Evolution  Theory,  by  August  Weismann,  trans,  by  J.  Arthur  Tboiiiion 
and  Margaret  R.  Thomson,  i.,  xvi.  and  416  pp.,  95  figs,  and  8  coloured  plates ;  n^ 
405  pp.,  46  figs.    London  (Arnold),  1904. 

§  Quart.  Joum.  Micr.  Sci.,  xlviii  (1904)  pp.  407-82  (6  pis.). 
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where  the  middle  piece  disappeani.  He  adduces  evidence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  definitive  centrosome  ds  novo  from  the  sperm  nucleus.  The 
psqper  includes  a  critique  of  current  theories  of  fertilisation,  and  also  an 
aooountof  experiments  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  the 
physical  processes  involved  in  these  phenomena. 

Dermoid  Cjrsts  of  Ovary  and  Testis.* — S.  6.  Shattock  discusses 
the  origin  and  significance  of  these  growths ;  describing  in  particular  a 
remarkable  specimen  from  a  human  subject  which  contained  two  ill- 
formed  lower  limbs  between  which  there  was  a  vulva,  and  behind  the 
latter  a  median  perineal  raph^.  Above  the  vulva  there  erew  a  tuft  of 
long  pubic  hair,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  teratoma  was  covered  with  lanugo 
only.  At  the  base  of  the  mass  was  a  smooth  cavity  in  which  there  lay  a 
blind  coil  of  intestine.  In  each  of  the  lower  limbs  there  was  an 
elongated  compound  skeletal  element,  and  in  the  trunk  a  rudimentary 
spuud  column  and  pelvic  girdle.  On  one  side  there  was  a  rudimentary 
upper  limb.  Medmlated  nerve  tissue  was  demonstrated  in  the  spinid 
cora.  The  author  reviews  and  rejects  the  hitherto  proposed  theones  of 
such  Cfsts,  substituting  one  which  he  terms  '*  epigenesis.**  He  suggests 
that  the  ovarian  teratomatous  cyst  resulted  from  the  fertilisation  of  a 
primordial  ovum  in  the  embryo,  so  that  tiie  embryo  furnished  a  second 
imrarf ect  individual,  the  origm  of  which  was  not  therefore  synchronous 
wiui,  but  later  than  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  tliat  a  second 
pen^Tation  of  the  developing  ovum  by  spermatozoa  took  place.  It  is 
well-known  that  more  than  a  single  spermatozoon  may  perforate  the 
investing  membrane  of  the  ovum,  and  one  might  fertilise  a  primordial 
ovi)m,  which  is  assumed  to  be  early  formed.  This  theoir  involves  the 
preliminary  maturation  of  the  ovum  at  an  abnormally  early  date. 
Further,  in  the  case  of  such  cysts  in  the  testicle,  the  assumption  has  to 
be  made  that  the  gonad  in  question  contained  primordial  ova^ — ^was,  in 
fact,  an  ovo-testis. 

Secretions  of  the  Oenital  Organs.t — &.  Loisel,  in  a  second  paper, 
continues  his  account  of  the  phenomena  of  secretion  of  the  |[enital 
organs.  The  present  paper  deals  with  the  absorption  of  unlaid  ova 
(spurious  corpora  lutea),  the  function  of  the  interstitial  cells,  the 
chemical  products  elaborated  in  the  ovary,  and  the  toxic  qualities  of  the 
ovary  compared  with  that  of  other  tissues.  In  general,  it  may  be 
sta^  that  the  ovary  fulfils  a  purifying  function  in  the  organism.  This 
consists  in  fixing,  transforming,  or  destroying  certain  injurious  products 
poured  into  the  blood  by  the  somatic  tissues  and  brought  to  tne  ovary 
by  the  arterial  system.  The  elements  which  treat  these  products  are, 
in  invertebrates,  the  ova  and  follicular  cells ;  in  vertebrates,  the  corpus 
luteum  and  interstitial  cells.  Some  of  the  products  are  purely  and 
simply  excreted,  others  are  thrown  out  along  with  the  ova  and  utilised 
in  sexual  reproduction,  while  others  are  real^orbed  by  the  organism  as 
internal  secretions. 

Absorption  of  Tolk  in  Viper  Embryos.^— H.  Dubuisson  has  en- 

*  Brit  Med.  Jonm.,  No.  2288  (1904)  pp.  1248-9. 
t  Joum.  de  TAnat.  et  Phrs.,  xli.  (1905)  pp.  5S-93. 
X  Oymptes  Bendns,  oxxxuc.  (1904)  pp.  684-6. 
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deavoured,  by  means  of  secdons  in  different  planes  thiongh  the  yolk  nc, 
to  gain  some  knowledge  on  this  subject.  For  example,  he  finds  in  « 
section  perpendicular  to  the  long  axis  of  an  embryo  of  5  nmL,  and 
through  the  umbilical  vein,  that  the  perivitelline  cells  are  transforiDed 
into  digestive  tube  cells.  In  cells  with  superficial  yolk  spherules  fnskm 
of  these  ia  seen,  and,  from  these,  cells  with  vacuolated  contenta  resolt 
The  contents  gradually  become  basophile,  the  inter-vacuolar  ^aoa 
diminish  in  thickness,  and  cells  with  a  protojdasmic  reticulum  sur- 
rounded by  vacuoles  form  the  next  stage.  These  cells  are  stfll  in 
relation  to  a  homogeneous  vitellus.  Lastly,  the  cells  of  the  digestive 
tube  possess  a  closely  reticulated  basophile  protoplasm. 

Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Placenta.* — Hans  Strahl  communi- 
cates an  important  paper  on  the  placenta  in  lemurs  {Odlago,  Pro- 
pUhecm^  Lemur),  in  Viverra  civetta  and  in  CmUetes  ecaudatus.  The 
lemurs  have  a  semiplacenta  diffusa  ;  the  civet,  9^placenta  zonaria  si9^9Ux : 
and  Centetes,  sl  placenta  discoidaUs  perforata,  along  with  an  annular  semi- 
placenta  avUhsa. 

Placenta  of  SeaLf — A.  J.  P.  van  den  Broek  gives  an  aoconntof  tbe 
foetal  membranes  and  the  placenta  of  Phoea  tnhdina,  which  have  n<^ 
been  previously  described  in  detail.  He  makes  an  interestiiig  ochd- 
parison  between  the  conditions  in  the  seal  and  those  in  dog  and  oQm 
fissipeds,  showing  that  the  pinnipeds  are  as  distinct  in  placental  relationi 
as  otherwise. 

Involution  of  Uterine  Mucous  Membrane  in  Tar8iu84 — Hai& 
•Strahl  describes  the  processes  of  involution  gone  through  by  tlie  nt^us 
of  Tarsius  spectrum  during  the  puerperal  period.  These  take  their  own 
peculiar  course,  and  are  unlike  those  which  occur  in  any  of  the  other 
mammals  in  which  the  history  of  the  uterus  has  been  carefully  studied. 

Implantation  of  Ovum  of  Spennophilu8.§ — J.  Bejsek  describes  the 
early  syncytium,  formed  by  some  of  the  cells  of  Rauber's  layer,  whki 
effects  the  fixation  and  primary  nutrition  of  Uie  ovum  of  SpermcphAvs 
cMlltts,  The  processes  of  the  syncytium  bring  the  ovum  into  dose 
<)onnection  witli  a  fluid  material,  whidi  is  mainly  due  to  maternal  cell- 
products  (derivatives  of  the  blood,  plasma  and  serum).  The  implanta- 
tion and  primary  nutrition  are  altogether  apart  from  the  sabsequent 
placentation. 

Spermatozoa  of  Disooglossus  Pictu8.||  —  E.  Ballowitz  gives  % 
description  of  the  remarkable  spermatozoa  of  this  amphibian,  which 
measure  2}  mm.  in  length. 

Significance  of  the  If ucleolus  in  •  the  Maturing  Ovum.^ — ^Eonrad 
<juenther  has  studied  this  problem  in  sea-urchins  and  holothurians.  He 
finds  that  the  nucleolus  is  a  drop  secreted  from  the  nuclear  framew<^L 

*  Abh.  Senokenberg  Nat.  Ges.,  xxvii.  (1904)  pp.  268-319  (10  pU.  and  1  fig:> 
t  K.  Akad.  Wetenacbappen  Amsterdam  (Proo.  Sect  8ci.)  tL  (1904)  pp.  610-9. 
X  Op.  clt,  vi  (1908)  pp.  802-5. 
$  Aioh.  Mikr.  Aoat,  IxuL  (1903)  pp.  259-73  (1  pL). 
H  Tom.  dt,  pp.  343-64  (1  pL). 
1  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xix.  (1903)  pp.  1-28  (l  pi.). 
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into  which  the  chromatin  penetrates,  s^regating  itself  and  arranging 
itself  prior  to  division.  In  the  nncleolar  fluid  there  may  be  at  the  same 
time  an  intense  metabolism. 

Determination  of  Sex.* — Heinrich  Bajer  discusses  fertilisation  and 
sex  determination  from  a  gynaecologist's  point  of  view.  As  to  fertilisa- 
tion,  he  agrees  in  the  main  with  Boveri  and  de  Tries.  As  to  sex- 
detendination,  he  argues  against  the  position  of  0.  Schultze  and 
Lenhossek,  that  the  sex  is  predetermined  in  ovo^  and  inclines  to  attach 
importance  to  the  spermatozoon  as  well.  In  particular,  he  maintains 
that  the  energy  of  the  sperm-centrosome  is  determinative.  When  its 
energy  is  great,  the  offsprmg  tends  to  be  female,  when  its  energy  is  less, 
the  offspring  tends  to  be  male. 

Cytasters  and  Centrosomes  in  Artificial  Parthenogene8i8.t — E.  B. 
Wilson  found  that  centrosomes  may  arise  by  new  formation  in  the 
•artifiddly  induced  parthenogenesis  of  sea-urchin  ova.  This  result  has 
been  vigorously  criticised  by  Petrunkewitsch.  Wilson  answers  the  criti- 
•dsms  of  Petrunkewitsch,  which  do  not  seem  to  him  to  overthrow,  or  even 
wei9^en,  the  case  for  the  independent  new  formation  of  centrosomes. 

"  I  wilUnglv  grant  that  a  phenomenon  so  surprising,  and  of  such  far- 
reaching  significance,  as  the  new  formation  of  centrosomes,  capable  of 
^vision,  in  a  non-nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm — or  the  hardly  less  re- 
markable one  of  a  multiple  free-formation  in  an  entire  ^g  of  centro- 
somes capable  of  subsequent  division — is  not  to  be  unreservedly  accepted 
without  additional  study  of  the  most  careful  kind,  and  by  different 
observers  ;  but  if  my  conclusions  on  these  points  are  to  be  rejected,  it 
must  be  on  evidence  more  adequate  than  that  brought  forward  by 
Petrunkewitsch.'' 

Development  of  the  Venous  System  in  the  Mole.^ — ^A.  Souli^  and 
€.  Bonne  give  a  detaUed  account  of  the  constitution  and  successive 
modifications  which  the  venous  system  presents  during  foetal  life.  A 
very  complete  series  of  embryos,  from  1  *  6  mm.  to  20  mm.  lon^,  has 
been  utilised  as  a  basis  for  their  conclusions,  which,  in  a  synthetic  and 
oompaiative  manner,  they  give  of  the  evolution  of  the  venous  system  in 
the  mole  during  both  the  &nt  and  second  circulations. 

Development  of  Olfactory  Organ  in  Spinax  Niger .§—0.  Sund  has 
•examined  a  series  of  embryos  of  S,  niger  up  to  4  cm.  He  describes  a 
paired  blind  sac  in  the  anterior  region  of  the  olfactory  organ,  which  in 
origin,  development  and  innervation  is  strikingly  similar  to  Jacobson's 
organ,  and  with  which  t]ie  author  suggests  the  latter  is  probably  homo- 
logous. 

Development  of  Gills  of  Fishes.ll— T.  Moroff  finds  that  the  mode  of 
origin  of  the  gill-slits  in  the  different  groups  is  as  follows.  In  Cyclo- 
stomes  there  are  evaginations  from  the  gut,  which,  on  reaching  the 

*  Befrncfatimg  imd  Geschlechtsbildaog  StraMburg  (1904)  pp.  39.    See  Zool 
XentmlbL,  zi.  (1904)  p.  779.  f  Zool.  Anzeig.,  uviii.  (1904)  pp.  8-12. 

X  Jomm.  de  1' Anal  et  Phys.,  xli.  (1905)  pp.  1-39  (8  pis.). 
{  BioL  CentralbL,  zziy.  (1904)  pp.  651-9. 
I  AtoIl  Mikr.  Anat,  Izir.  (1904)  pp.  189-213  (2  pis.). 
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ectodenn,  fuse  with  it,  and  thos  the  dll-alits  originate.  ObTiondj  Ibej 
are  endodermal,  and  in  the  further  development  of  the  ^  a]^)iiBto& 
there  is  no  change  in  this.  In  Teleosteans  and  Ganoids  a  revise  prooes. 
takes  place ;  there  are  ectodemud  ingrowths,  with  very  slight  ontoovtb 
from  the  gut.  Ultimately  ectoderm  reaches  tbe  gnt  wall  in  all  &  slite, 
and  thus  the  presence  of  skin  teeth  on  the  inner  edges  of  the  arches  u)d 
in  the  gullet  is  accounted  for.  In  Selachians  an  intermediate  conditioB 
exists,  there  being  gut  folds  which  blend  with  slight  invaginataoos  of 
ectoderm.  The  largest  part  is  thus  endodermal  at  first,  but  lat^  the 
conditions  are  reversed.  The  endodermal  part  of  the  pockets  disap- 
pears  completely,  and  in  mature  animals  the  mner  openings  alone  of  the 
slits  are  Uned  by  it,  and  tivoB  a  similar  condition  to  that  in  TdeosUam 
is  reached.  The  development  of  the  gill  apparatus  is  also  considered  in 
the  paper. 

Development  of  Kidney  in  Blasmobranchs.* — I.  Boroea  has  stodkd 
this  in  MusMus  and  Acanthias,  and  finds  that  the  Masmobiandi  kidner 
is  embryologically  of  the  same  value  as  that  of  higher  vertebrates. 

Development  of  Myocardium  in  Teleo8t8.t — J.  Boeke  finds  that  in 
Mursenoid  larvas  the  myocardium  forms  a  syncytium,  ab  otiierBhare 
observed  in  mammals.  During  the  differentiation  of  the  fibrfls,  die  odl 
limits,  at  first  distinct,  are  lost,  and  the  cells  fuse  into  a  syncytium.  The 
author  indicates  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  relation  to  the  phytiolc^ 
of  the  heart  muscle-fibres. 

6.  Histoionr*  * 

Intra-  and  Extra-Cellular  If  erve  Nets  in  Vertebrate8.| — L.  Aoer- 
bach  gives  proof  for  his  view,  brought  forward  in  the  paper,  that  the  end 
branches  of  the  axis  cylinder  do  not  remain  separate  from  each  other. 
but,  contrary  to  the  usual  idea,  blend  in  a  peculiarly  continnons  net- 
work. 

Peripheral  Nerves  of  Vertebrates.f — B.  6.  Harrison  finds  that  the 
axis  cylinders  of  motor  nerves  are  developed  in  a  normal  maimer  in  fit^ 
embryos,  in  which  the  occurrence  of  Schwann  cells  has  been  prevented 
by  the  early  cutting  out  of  the  "  Ganglienleiste."  The  nerves  are  hm 
naked  fibres,  which  can  be  followed  as  suchanto  the  ventral  port  of  thr 
tail  musculature.  The  sensory  nerves  of  the  tail  consist  in  Tritor. 
larvsB,  first  of  naked  branched  fibres,  which  from  their  origin  in  tk' 
hinder  cells  and  the  spinal  ganglia  to  their  termination  riiow  d^ 
Schwann  cells.  These  cells  only  appear  after  the  fibre  is  formed ;  thej 
come  forward  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery,  as  may  be  seen 
by  a  comparison  of  different  stages,  and  by  direct  obsearvation  on  tbf 
fins  of  living  tadpoles.  The  Bohon-Beara  hinder  cells  of  the  fro^ 
embrvo  earlv  throw  out  protoplasmic  continuations,  which  stretdi  under 
the  skin  and  become  nerve  fibres.  The  end  of  the  developing  nert 
fibre  consists  of  a  thickening  with  delicately  branched  pseudopoilic  tfr- 

*  Ckmiptet  Bendus,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  747-0. 

t  K.  Akad.  WeteiiBch»ppen  Amsterdam  (Proc.  Sect.  Set)  tL  (1903)  pp.  tl8-S^ 
(1  pi.).  1  Anat.  Anielg.,  xxv.  (1904)  pp.  47-55. 

I  8.B.  Niederrhein  Ges.  Nat.  Bonn.  (1904)  pp.  1-7. 
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minations.  These  fibres  are  first  simple,  later  they  divide,  and  finally 
the  branchings  of  neighbouring  cells  interlace  to  form  a  plexus.  No 
Schwann  cells,  from  boning  to  end,  are  present  in  these  cells.  It  is 
consequently  certain  that  the  nerve  fibres  arise  simply  from  the  ganglion 
cells,  and  it  is  auite  inadmissible  that  the  Schwann  cells  have  to  do  with 
the  genesis  of  tne  axis  cylinder  or  with  the  peripheral  end-branchings  of 
Uie  same. 

Coma  Ammonia  in  Man.* — R.  Wiedershiem  records  having  ob- 
served, in  certain  old  and  badly  preserved  preparations  of  the  human 
brain,  a^)earance8  resembling  interlocking  teeth,  in  the  comu  anmionis, 
such  as  Jung  had  previously  described  as  a  "  Zackenlager.*'  The  author 
considers  this  layer  a  secondary  formation  in  old  specimens,  and  not  a 
normal  structure. 

Olfactory  Buds  in  Vertebrate8.t — E.  Eamon  has  made  a  compara- 
tive histol<^cal  examination  of  the  olfactory  and  taste  buds  in  Esox  and 
Trigla.  He  finds  numerous  differences  between  these  two  sets  of  organs, 
and  considers,  in  consequence,  that  Blane's  theory  of  homology  is  at  fault. 
The  epithelial  buds,  described  by  Disse,  in  the  olfactory  region  of  mam- 
mals, particularly  in  the  calf,  are  not  present  in  these  Mies.  These 
buds  are  simply  concentric  groupings  of  olfactory  epithelium  around 
invaginations  toneards  the  tunica  propria.  There  are  neith^  in  the 
olfactory  mucous  membrane  of  fishes  nor  of  mammals  comparable 
formations. 

Structure  of  Hypophysis  in  Vertebrates.l — 6.  Sterzi  has  inves- 
tigated this  in  representative  types  from  Cyclostomes  to  Mammals.  The 
hypophysis  is  always  formed  of  two  parts — a  HGtYOVAprocessus  infundibuli 
and  an  epithelial  saccus  vaseulost^^  but  there  is  great  varietv  in  the 
relative  oevelopment  of  these  two  parts  and  in  their  details.  The 
epithelial  portion  is  always  composed  of  two  distinct  areas,  distinguished 
histologicwy,  e.^.  by  their  staining  reactions,  as  "  chromophilous  *'  and 
"  chromophobic.  • 

Fibrillar  Structure  in  Frog's  Liver.§~Max  Wolff  describes  remark- 
able fibrillar  structures  in  the  frog's  liver,  which  are  not  nervous,  as 
Allegra  maintained,  but  connective  in  nature,  and  are  in  close  association 
with  the  capillary  network.  The  paper  includes  a  discussion  of  the 
differential  diagnosis  of  nervous  ana  non-nervous  fibrillar  elements. 

Adipogenic  Function  of  the  Mammalian  Iiiver.|[ — C.  Deflandre 
finds  that  this  function,  as  proved  by  chemical  analysis,  is  normal  in 
mammals.  It  is  notably  augmented  during  gestation  and  lactation.  The 
products  appear  to  be  absorbed  by  the  foetus  from  the  maternal  liver, 
and  accumu£Eited  provisionally.  Further,  in  certain  food  conditions,  e.g. 
after  a  meal  rich  in  fat,  or  by  transformation  into  fat  of  other  elements, 
and  in  pathological  states  of  fatty  degeneration,  the  adipo-hepatic 
function  is  increased. 

*  Anftt  Anseig:.,  xxv.  (1904)  pp.  113-18. 
t  Arch.  Micr.  Anat.,  Ixiy.  (1904)  pp.  653-63  (1  pi.). 

X  Atti  Accad.  SoL  Veneto-TreDtino-Istriana,  New  Seriea,  I  (1904)  pp.  70-141 
(9  fig*.).  S  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxvi.  (1905)  pp.  135-44  (4  figs.). 

I  Joorn.  de  I'ADai  et  Thjs^  xli  (1905)  pp.  94-101. 
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Epithelium  of  Stomach.* — M.  C.  Dekhuyzen  and  P.  Vermaat  bave 
stadied  the  epithelium  lining  the 'Stomach  in  rats,  mice  and  rabbits 
Some  of  the  cells  have  the  power  of  sending  out  a  large  number  of  ceU- 
iilaments,  which  stand  closely  together  when  the  striated  border  L^ 
contracted  and  when  the  filaments  have  their  minimum  length,  bm 
which  can  also  be  extended,  and  are  then  enabled  to  diverge.  The  **  enter 
limbs ''  vary  greatly  in  appc^nce,  now  more  hair-like,  and  again  \m 
delicate.  Like  similar  ceus  in  Uie  intestine,  they  are  apparently  ab8oq^ 
tive,  for  some  showed  small  drops  of  fat. 

Peculiar  Osseous  Tissue  of  Sunfi8h.t— Felice  Supino  deschU^ 
afresh  the  peculiar  bony  tissue  of  Orthagoriscus^  which  is  so  soft  that  it 
can  be  readily  cut  with  a  razor.  It  is  quite  distinct  from  cartilage,  ai^l 
exhibits  a  sort  of  network,  in  the  meshes  of  which  there  is  an  amorphous 
hyaline  substance,  not  readily  stainable  (non-calcified  ossein  accoidiDi: 
to  Harting),  including  a  few  cells  and  numerous  long  and  tortuous 
fibres. 

Minute  Structure  of  the  Suprarenals  in  Guinea-Pig.f  —  ¥nxii 
Fuhrmann  distinguishes  sharply  between  the  external  cortical  layer  (zomt 
glomerulosa  and  part  of  the  zona  f  ascicularis  of  Arnold)  and  the  intemaJ 
cortical  layer  (zona  reticularis)  of  Arnold.  The  medullary  area  consisth 
of  internal  cortical  cells  in  a  different  functional  state.  The  detailed 
characters  of  the  elements  of  the  external  and  internal  layers  are  described 
at  length. 

Eyelids  of  Mammals.S — H.  Eggelinghas  made  a  comparative  study 
of  mammalian  eyelids,  which  are  primarily  folds  of  the  integument 
clothed  externally  and  internally  with  many-layered  flat  epithelium,  hairs, 
and  skin-glands.  Intemallv,  the  integumentary  characters  are  mostly 
lost,  but  the  many-layered  flat  epithelium  may  have  considerabk 
development,  and  meibomian  glands  arise  from  sebaceous  glands  near 
the  margin.  The  so-called  tarsus,  a  firm  differentiation  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue,  within  which  the  meibomian  glsmds  lie,  \r  charactenstic 
of  quadrumana.  Much  of  the  increased  dmerentiation  in  mammals,  as 
compared  with  other  vertebrates,  is  due  to  the  increased  development  of 
the  eye  musculature. 

c.  Oeneral. 

Formation  of  a  Species.]! — J.  F.  Walker  discusses  what  takes  plaot 
when  one  species  is  changed  into  another.  When  the  species  A  is  coc- 
verted  into  the  species  B,  there  must  be  an  intermediate  transitional 
stage,  in  which  the  collection  of  individuals  is  neither  the  species  A  nor 
the  snecies  B.  A  species  is  defined  as  a  centre  round  which  individuals 
are  thickly  clustered,  and  the  spaces  between  these  centres  may  be  eitb^ 
devoid  of  individuals  or  contain  here  and  there  an  abnormal  form.  Tbr 
true  type  of  a  species  is  its  centre,  where  the  individuals  are  most  thicklr 
clustered  and  most  closely  resemble  each  other ;  those  further  ixom  the 

*  K.  Akad.  Wetensohappen  Amflterdam  (Proo.  Sect  8oi.)  vi.  (1903)  pp.  30-4. 

t  AtU.  B.  Accad.  Linoei  (Rend.)  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  118-21. 

X  Zeitachr.  f.  wiaa.  Zool.,  IxxvUi.  (1905)  pp.  522-60  (2  pla.). 

§  JenalBche  Zeitechr.  f.  Natupwias.,  xxxix.  (1904)  pp  1-42  (18  finX 

II  Geol.  Mag..  Decade  V.,  U.  (1905)  pp.  15-17. 
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centre  differ  less  or  more  widely  from  the  type  as  they  approach 
nearer  the  boundary  of  the  species.  As  a  s^ies  moves,  either  in 
geographical  space  or  geological  time,  the  position  of  its  centre  wiU 
gradually  alter,  if  its  environment  be  different,  so  that  forms  like  those 
contained  near  the  boundary  of  the  species  A,  and  therefore  not  tmcal 
of  it,  may  become  the  centre  of  the  species  B  and  typical  of  it.  Tnese 
sentences  give  a  general  indication  of  the  author^s  point  of  view. 

Theory  of  Sleep.* — ^A.Gorter  begins  by  discussing  the  different  well- 
known  theories  as  to  the  cause  of  normal  sleep.  Sleep  has  been  referred 
to  "  anasmia  of  the  brain,"  to  interruption' of  contact  oetween  the  neura, 
to  accumulation  of  fatigue-substances,  and  so  on.  Oorter  thinks  that 
normal  sleep  is  due  to  cessation  or  decrease  of  stimuli  from  the  sur- 
roundings, and  that  it  has  been  phylogeneticall^  evolved  in  direct 
relation  to  the  sun.  Man's  need  for  sleep  is  an  mheritance  from  the 
animal  world,  and  may  be  greatly  lessened.  In  coming  generations 
sleep  may  perhaps  be  dispensed  with,  but  the  individusJ  Ufe  will  be 
shortened. 

Nutritive  Arteries  of  Long  Bones  .f — P.  Piollet  finds  that  in 
human  embryos  the  principal  feeding  arteries  of  the  long  bones  of 
the  limbs  are  either  ^rpendicular,  or  inclined  towards  the  distal 
extremity  of  the  limb,  i.e.  in  the  direction  of  the  blood  current.  As 
growth  goes  on,  by  the  fact  of  unequal  growth  at  the  two  extremities  of 
die  bone,  the  place  of  entrance  of  an  artery  into  the  bone  is  carried 
awav  from  the  epiphysis  which  furnishes  most  of  the  bone.  The  result 
is,  the  feeding  artery  takes  an  oblique  course  and  is  directed  to  the 
extremity  of  the  bone  which  is  growing  least.  In  consequence  of  growth 
in  thickness,  by  the  juxtaposition  of  osseous  layers  of  periosteal  origin, 
Hie  nutritive  cansJ  aLso  takes  the  same  obliquity.  In  aaults  the  feeding 
arteries  and  the  canals  containing  them  are  directed  as  follows:  For 
humerus,  radius  and  ulna,  towards  the  elbow ;  for  femur,  tibia  and  fibula, 
from  the  knee ;  for  metacarmls  and  metatarsals,  towards  the  extremity 
without  uniting  cartil^e.  briefly,  the  nutritive  arteries  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  adult  are  directed  away  from  the  more  active  epiphyses,  the 
meclianical  result  of  the  unequal  elongation  of  the  two  extremities  of 
die  bone. 

Multiple  Origin  of  Horses  and  Ponies.^ — ^J.  Cossar  Ewart  points 
oat  that  in  post-glacial  as  in  pre-glacial  times  there  were  several  distinct 
species  of  horses,  And  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that  some  of  the  pre- 
historic species  and  varieties  have  persisted  almost  unaltered  to  the 
present  day.  He  describes  three  distinct  kinds  of  living  horses,  viz.  the 
wUd  horse  of  the  Oobi  desert  {Equm  cdballus  prjeviUsUi) ;  the  Celtic 
pony,  which,  though  no  longer  wild,  may  be  known  as  Equm  caballus 
rdUcus  ;  and  the  Norse  horse,  which  may  very  well  stand  as  the  type  of 
the  large  occidental  breeds  and  be  known  as  Equm  caballm  typkus. 

In  addition  to  these  three  very  distinct  types — two  at  least  of  which 
have  taken  part  in  forming  quite  a  number  of  our  British  breeds — ^we 

*  K.  Akad.  Wetenschappen  Amsterdam  (Proa  Sect  Sd.)  vi.  (1903)  pp.  86-91. 

t  Joam.  de  l*Anat  Phyi.,  xli  (1905)  pp.  40-57. 

%  From  TfaDfl.  Highland  and  Agrio.  Soo.  Scotland  (1904)  89  pp.  (25  flgi.). 
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have  a  long-headed,  he&\'ilT  buUt  variety  with  a  Btraight  profile,  and  a 
long-headed  heavily  built  variety  with  a  more  or  less  prononnoed  Roman 
no6e. 

In  addition  to  several  occidental  varieties,  there  are  several  African 
and  oriental  varieties ;  and,  in  as  far  as  the  English  thofoughbred  is  a 
mixture  of  African  and  oriental  varieties  and  of  occidental  light  and 
heavv  varieties,  it  might  be  cited  as  an  excellent  examine  of  a  Iffeed 
whidi  includes  amongst  its  ancestors  several  wild  species — a  hareed  which 
has  had  a  multiple  origin. 

Phylogeny  of  Mammalian  Tongue.* — J.  Tokarski  has  made  some 
observations  on  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  tongue  in  Natfia 
BOcMiSy  Fhascologals  JUw^m,  Halmaturus  vaiabatuSj  Frits  caha^  etc^ 
As  a  result  of  his  inquiries  he  concludes  that  the  muscular  tongue^ 
together  with  a  part  of  its  supporting  oi^gan,  has  been  separated  c^  in 
its  whole  length  from  the  lower  tongue.  This  was  necessitated  as 
muscular  elements  became  more  numerous,  on  account  of  the  hindrance 
to  free  movement  caused  by  the  |HX>cessu8  ento-glossns.  Bef ofe  tliis  took 
place  there  was  formed,  from  the  original  p^diondrium  of  the  processos, 
a  perpendicular  wall  of  division,  which  formed  a  suj^xirt  for  the  trans- 
verse musculature,  the  septum  linguse.  In  many  cases  this  represents  a 
direct  continuation  of  the  lyssa  capsule.  Oppel's  stat^nent  that  the 
Ivssa  must  be  considered  in  many  animalfi  as  a  neonuH^di,  on  account  of 
toe  absence  of  rudimentary  tissues,  is  probaUy  incorrect. 

Anatomy  of  NoUvyctaa  T7phlops.t — G.  Sweet  discusses  the  ana- 
tomy of  the  organ  of  Jaoobson  and  associated  parts,  daiming  that  they 
afford  evidence  of  a  dose  affinity  of  this  Polyprotodont  with  the  Dipro- 
todonts  by  way  of  j^^yprywmus  and  Pdaurus^  and  also,  though  at  a 
modi  greater  distance,  with  the  Edentates  and  Hod^its.  Gorrob(»ative' 
evidence  is  afforded  by  the  iliac  arteries. 

Oopulatory  Orgus  in  Mamnials.} — I-^lridi  G^iiaidt  has  made 
a  compaiative  study  of  the  mammalian  penis,  and  shows  its  ronarkable 
specialisation  in  varioos  types,  which  is  appai^^itly  correlated  with  the 
effective  disduirge  of  its  function  in  the  coitus. 

British  MammalsJ — J.  O.  Millais  has  completed  Volume  L  of  a 
magnificent  work  on  British  Mammals,  which  indudes  a  wealth  of  beau- 
tiful illustration  and  a  fall  account  of  habits  and  distribution.  It  is  the 
work  of  one  who  is  fortunate  in  combining  the  qualities  of  artist  and 
naturalist.  The  first  volume  relates  to  the  Chiropteia,  Insectivora,  and 
Camivora  (exdusive  of  Mustelidae). 


Catalogue  of  Canadian  Bxrds.||— John  Macoun  completes  his  c  „ 
logue,  which  brings  together  all  the  available  knowledge  of  the  distri- 
bution and  the  breeding  habits  of  Canadian  birds.     The  thnd  part 

•  Anat.  ABseig.,  xrv.  (1904)  pp.  121-Sl. 
t  Proc.  Boy.  Soc.  Victoria,  xvii  (1904)  pp.  76-111  (4  pi*.). 
t  Jenaisohe  Zeitsohp.  f.  Naturwiss.,  xxzix.  (1904)  pp.  48-118  (I  pi.). 
§  The  Mammals  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Iralaad.    By  J.  G.  MHUds.    Vol,  L,  pp^ 
XX.  and  368 :  iUnstrated.    London  (1904> 

R  Ged.  Sonrey  of  Canada  (1904)  pp.  415-738,  and  xxjii.  pp.  of  lodes. 
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deals  with  sparrows,  swallows,  vireos,  warblers,  wrens,  titmice,  and 
ihroshes. 

Jaw-Muscles  of  Snakes  in  Relation  to  the  Poison-Oland.* — 
Nils  Rosen  gives  an  account  of  M,  masseter  and  M,  temporalis  in  various 
snakes.  He  finds  that  M,  masseter  (M.  par.-quadr.-mandib.),  and  espe- 
cially the  first  portion  of  it,  has  an  important  role  in  compressing  the 
poison-gland.  He  does  not  deny  a  minor  role  to  other  muscles,  and  to 
the  tension  of  the  ligammtum  zygomaticum. 

Locomotion  of  Snakes.f — ^P.  Buffa  has  made  a  detailed  study  of 
the  musculature  of  the  skin,  and  gives  the  particulajs  in  each  of  twenty- 
three  species.  As  a  result,  he  concludes  that  crawling  in  serpents  is  the 
result  of  the  very  complex  relations  of  two  different  cat^ories  of  move- 
ment. These  are  movements  of  the  scales,  the  whole  mtegnment  and 
the  ribs,  which  last  are  controlled  by  the  special  connections  existing 
between  the  scales  and  integument.  The  second  set  of  movements  are 
those  instituted  by  the  n^uscles  uniting  the  scales  themselves,  and  uniting 
scales  and  ribs.  The  ribs  act  as  a  fulcrum  to  the  body,  in  which  func- 
tion the  undulatory  movements  of  the  body  as  a  whole  undoubtedly 
take  part. 

SfTect  of  Heat  on  Colour-Changes  of  Anolis  Carolinensis.l — 
O.  H.  Parker  and  S.  A.  Starratt  find  that  the  temperature  is  a  fad^or 
in  the  colour-change  of  this  lizard.  At  10"^  C.  the  animal  becomes  brown, 
and  remains  so  irrespective  of  illumination  (115  candle-metres).  At 
this  temperature  heat  is  the  controlling  factor.  At  40^.  and  45°  C.,  the 
lizard  becomes  green  or  greenish-grey,  and  remains  so  irrespective  of 
illumination  (115  candle-metres).  Here  again  heat  is  the  controlling 
factor.  At  intermediate  temperatures,  20^-85^  light  (115  candle-metres) 
and  dark  are  controlling  factors,  but  the  effect  of  heat  is  still  evident 
over  this  range  in  that  it  may  influence  the  rate  of  the  colour-changes. 

Influence  of  Food  on  Length  of  Intestine  in  Tadpole8.§ — Emile 
Tung  has  experimented  with  the  larvss  of  Rana  eacvUentaj  by  giving  them 
different  kinds  of  food.  Whatever  the  diet  be,  the  intestine  elongates 
rapidly  until  the  hind  limbs  appear,  then  it  diminishes  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hind  limbs  is  complete,  after  which  it  elongates  slightly. 
From  the  time  the  fore  limbs  show  themselves,  the  intestine  shortens 
persistently. 

The  vegetarian  larvse  always  have  a  longer  intestine  than  the  carni- 
vorous forms.  The  difference  \a  most  marked  during  the  period  before 
the  appearance  of  the  hind  limbs.  The  fact  that  the  shortening  of  the 
intestine,  common  to  all  larvae,  but  most  marked  in  the  vegetarian  forms, 
<X)incides  with  the  periods  of  metamorphosis  during  which  the  k^rvao 
^t  little  or  nothing,  lends  support  to  the  view  that  the  length  of  tJie 
intestine  is  a  function  of  the  quantity  of  food  which  it  contains. 

•  ZooL  Anroig.,  xxviii  (1904)  pp.  1-7  (6  fig8.> 
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MonstroBity  of  Bladder  in  Frog.* — W.  Woodland  reports  a  case  io 
which  the  left  lobe  of  the  bladder  of  Rana  t$mporaria,  was  proximally 
stretched  to  form  a  thin  tube,  which,  running  anteriorly  in  the  body- 
cavity,  perforated  the  muscular  portion  of  the  ventral  body-wall,  and 
expandea  dietally  into  a  spherical  sac,  lying  external  to  ihe  muscles  and 
in  the  median  ventral  lymph-sinus.  Permanently  imprisoned  in  the  distal 
sac  was  a  full-grown  specimen  of  the  usual  parasite,  Folystomum  mte- 

Correlated  Protective  Devices  in  Salamanders.t — M.  E.  Hubbard 
has  found  in  three  species  of  salamander  a  relation  between  the  power 
of  autotomy  and  the  presence  of  poison  glands.  Thev  form  a  graduated 
series.  BatrcKhoseps  atUntuxtus  yields  comparatively  little  poisonous 
secretion  when  stimulated,  Fkthodon  oregonmsis  yields  it  abundantly  on 
the  tail,  and  Diemyciylus  torosus  pours  it  out  over  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  body.  Batrachoseps  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  snakes,  PUthodon  is  not 
rejected,  and  Diemyctylus  does  not  appear  to  be  taken  at  all  as  food.  On 
the  other  hand,  Batrachoseps  practises  autotomy  on  little  provocation  and 
at  almost  any  point,  PUthodon  only  as  a  last  resort  and  at  one  r^on 
only,  Diemyctylus  not  at  all. 

Skulls  of  Teleosts  in  Relation  to  Mode  of  Life.t — F.  Supino 
points  out  that  some  cranial  characters  of  Teleosts,  notably  the  amount 
of  cartilage  or  bone  in  certain  r^ions,  may  be  correlated  with  the  mode 
of  life. 

OiUs  and  Teeth  of  Comephoru8.§ — A.  Eorotneff  notes  some  pecu- 
liarities in  the  gills  and  teeth  of  this  fish  from  Lake  Baikal.  The  gill 
arches  are  four  in  number :  they  possess  on  their  inner  edge  specialised 
papillae,  which  bear  long  shield-shaped  teeth ;  on  their  outer  edge,  lancet- 
shaped  gill  plates,  which  are  covered  on  both  sides  with  gill  lamellae. 
In  the  axis  of  the  gill  plate  there  runs  a  rod  of  cartilage,  accompanied 
by  an  artery  and  vein.  At  the  point  of  origin  of  the  gill  lamella  from 
the  plate,  and  on  its  inner  side,  there  arises  from  the  vein  a  sinus  venosus. 
On  the  border  of  this  sinus  there  runs  a  delicate  artery,  supplying  the 
artery  of  the  gill  leaf.  On  the  flat  side  of  the  gill  lamella  a  capillary 
net  communicates  on  one  side  with  the  vein  lacuna  and  on  the  other 
probably  with  the  above-mentioned  artery.  The  teeth  develop  from  a 
mesoderm  papilla  which  projects  into  the  epithelium.  Around  it  the 
inner  layer  of  the  many-layered  epithelium  forms  a  cap  of  prismatic 
cells,  while  between  the  epithelium  and  the  papilla,  cement,  to  which  a 
mesodermic  origin  is  to  be  ascribed,  is  laid  down.  An  upward  growth 
of  the  whole  takes  place,  while  the  papilla  enlarges,  the  cement  in- 
creases, and  the  cap  cells  become  long  and  thread-like.  It  is  doubtful 
if  enamel  is  present.  In  origin  the  teeth  are  suggestive  more  of  Ganoids, 
than  of  bony  fishes. 

Structure  of  the  Swim-Bladder.|| — D.  Deineka  makes  an  addition 
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to  the  Steadily  increasing  literatore  of  this  subject.  He  discusses  the 
work  of  earlier  writers,  and  seeks  to  bring  his  own  into  line  with  it.  He 
has  experimentallj  demonstrated  the  hydrostatic  function  of  the  organ, 
bat  cannot  say  if  it  is  an  active  one — whether  the  quantity  of  gas  is 
capable  of  being  lessened  or  increased  at  need — or  wnether  mechanical 
as  a  result  of  its  position.  The  composition  of  the  gases  receives 
attention,  and  also  the  nerve  supply  and  structure  of  the  bladder, 
particularly  the  blood  vessels  and  gland  cells.  In  the  blood  glands  there 
are  remar^ble  giant  cells,  resembling  those  of  the  bone  marrow.  On  a 
surface  view  these  are  seen  to  be  disposed  insularly,  and  are  so  large 
that  they  frequently  occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  cellular  layer  of 
the  gland.  Each  cell  is  beset  by  a  close  network  of  vessels.  These  cells 
are  particularly  numerous  in  young  fishes,  and  they'appear  to  give  rise, 
by  amitotic  division  of  the  nucleus,  to  the  small  cells  of  the  gland. 

Swim-Bladder  of  Fishes.* — A.  Jaeger  finds  that  there  are  three  kinds 
of  arrangement  in  the  swim-bladder  of  fishes  for  regulating  the  quantity 
of  gas.  The  "  red-body  "  liberates  oxygen  (which  is  the  only  element  to 
be  considered  in  an  increase  of  air  in  the  bladder)  from  the  blood.  The 
lessening  of  the  quantity  of  air  is  effected  in  fishes  with  closed  bladder 
through  the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  means  of  the  "  oval,"  in  others 
with  open  bladder  by  its  escape  through  the  duct.  The  inner  epithelial 
lining  of  the  bladder  is  impermeable  to  oxygen.  Through  the  r^ulating 
mecluinism  described,  the  clumging  water-pressure  is  neutralised  so  that, 
at  all  depths,  the  volume  of  the  fish  is  the  same,  and  its  specific  gravity 
equal  to  that  of  the  surrounding  medium. 

Inferior  Pharyngeal  Bones  in  Oenns  Orestias.t  —  J.  Pellegrin 
finds  considerable  differences  in  the  character  of  the  teeth  in  different 
species  of  this  genus,  which  are  adaptations  to  diverse  feeding  habits. 
A  specialised  food,  composed  of  snudl  strong-shelled  molluscs  which  are 
difficult  to  crush,  has  led  to  the  transformation  of  narrow  alveolar 
Kurfaces  into  conical  teeth,  with  considerable  augmentation  of  the  alveo- 
lar surface.  In  species  which  feed  on  softer  vegetable  or  animal 
substances,  there  are  large  alveolar  surfaces,  with  granular  rounded  teeth, 
and  a  marked  tendency  to  fusion  of  the  inferior  pharyngeals. 

Australian  Fossil  Fishes.}— P.  Chapman  and  G.  B.  Pritchard  give 
an  account  of  eleven  genera,  represented  by  twenty-five  species  of  Tertiary 
Selachia,  three  of  which  are  new.  The  ranges  of  the  several  forms  are 
tabulated,  and  some  interesting  information,  pointing  to  the  affinity  of 
the  Cretaoeo-Tertiary  strata  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  is  adduced. 

Food-Fishes  of  North  Sea.§— P.  P.  C.  Hoek,  in  collaboration  with 
Heincke,  Ehrenbaum  and  Kyle,  has  given  an  account  of  the  ten  most 
important  food-fishes  of  the  North  Sea.    Bach  species  is  dealt  with 

•  Ber.  Senokenberg  Nat.  Ges.  Fr.  (1904)  pp.  63*-72*. 

f  Gomptdt  Bendtis,  oxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  682-4. 

:  Proe.  Boy.  Soa  Vict.,  xTii.  (1904)  pp.  267-97  (2  pls.V 

I  Die  Liiermtur  der  zehn  wichtigBteD  Notzfische  d»r  Nordsee  in  monojTTapbiBoher 
DftTstellnnfi:.  0)nseil  Internat.  Explor.  de  ]a  Mer.  No.  3  (1903)  pp.  112  (1^  pl»  )• 
See  Zool.  Zentralbl.,  xi.  (1904)  pp.  852-.H. 
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monographicaUj,  and  a  plate  is  devoted  to  each.  This  will  be  a  ver? 
useful  book,  as  it  includes  literature,  nomenclature,  distribution,  and 
what  is  known  as  development,  as  well  as  a  careful  morphological 
account  of  each  form.  The  ten  species  are  :  Mackerel,  Cod,  Haddod, 
Whiting,  Plaice,  Pleuronectes  Umanda,  Solea  vulgaris^  Herring,  and 
Engraulis  encrasicJwlus, 

Fishes  of  Panama  Bay.* — Charles  H.  Gilbert  and  Edwin  C.  Starb 
enumerate  374  species,  of  which  43  are  new.  The  new  species  are 
described,  and  there  are  notes  on  many  of  those  previously  recorded.  Of 
the  374  species  recorded  from  Panama,  204  are  now  known  to  occur  in 
the  Gulf  of  California,  and  further  exploration  will  certainly  increase 
the  list  of  forms  common  to  the  two  areas,  which  differ  principally  in 
the  greater  development  at  Panama  of  Siluroids  and  Sciaenoids. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  close  parallelism  between  the 
fish  faunas  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the  bearing 
of  this  upon  the  question  of  a  water-way  formerly  open  between  the  two 
oceans.  The  ichthyological  evidence  is  overwhelmingly  in  favour  of  i 
former  open  communication,  which  must  have  become  closed  at  a  period 
sufficiently  remote  from  the  present  to  have  permitted  the  specific 
differentiation  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  forms  involved.  It  it 
interesting  to  find  definite  evidence  of  the  widely  varying  rates  of 
differentiation.  Thus  there  are  54  identical  species ;  a  larger  numb^ 
have  become  distinguished  by  minute  but  constant  differences,  and  bj 
imperceptible  gradations  we  pass  to  widely  divergent  species. 

Sense  of  Hearing  in  Ooldfish.t — Henry  B.  Bigelow  has  made  many 
experiments,  using  an  ingenious  apparatus,  to  test  the  sense  of  hearing 
in  the  goldfish  {CarassiiM  aurcUus,  L.).  He  tested  three  sets  :  (I)  not- 
mal  fishes  ;  (2)  those  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  integument  had 
been  made  insensitive  by  cutting  the  fifth  and  seventh  nerves,  the  lateral 
line  nerves,  and  the  spinal  cord  close  to  the  medulla  ;  and  (3)  fishes  in 
which  the  eighth  nerve  had  been  cut. 

Normal  goldfishes  usually  respond  in  a  definite  manner  to  sound- 
vibrations  in  water.  Goldfishes  in  which  most  of  the  skin  has  been 
rendered  insensitive  by  cutting  the  nerves,  and  specimens  from  which 
the  ears,  except  the  saccular  portion,  have  been  removed,  still  respond  in 
an  essentially  normal  way  to  sound-vibrations  in  water.  Goldnishes  in 
which  the  eighth  nerves  have  been  cut  on  both  sides,  thus  eliminating 
the  sacculi  and  lagense  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  ear,  seldom  or  never 
respond  to  sound-vibrations  in  water.  Goldfishes  possess  the  sense  of 
hearing,  and  the  portion  of  the  ear  concerned  with  this  sense  is  the  sac 
which  probably  represents  the  sacculus  and  the  lagena  of  higher  verte- 
brates. 

Haldive  Cephalochorda.f— G.  H.  Parker  finds,  in  a  collection  made 
by  A.  Agassiz  in  the  Maldives,  species  representing  the  three  genera 

*  Mem.  CaUfonia  Acad.  Sei.,  !▼.  (1904).    Contribations  from  Hopkins* 
tory,  xxxii  (1904)  pp.  1-304  (33  pls.> 

t  Ainer.  Nat,  xxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  275-84. 

j  Bull.  Mu8.  Comp.  Zool.  Harvard,  xlvi.  (1904)  pp.  39-52  (2  pl8.> 
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Branehiostoma^  HeUropleuron^  and  Asymmetrony  namely  B.  pelagicvm 
OiinUier,  Heteropleuron  nuUdivmse  Cooper,  ff.  agassizii  sp.  n.,  ff.  par- 
vum  sp.  n^  Aaymmdron  orientals  sp.  n.,  and  A.  macrieaudatum  sp.  n. 
— a  somewhat  remarkably  rich  material  from  three  localities  in  the 
Maldives. 

Biver  Plankton.* — C.  A.  Eof  oid  has  made  an  extensive  study  of  the 
plankton  of  the  Illinois  river  for  the  years  1894  to  1899.  The  period 
of  Hiinimnm  productivity  of  plankton  is  in  January  and  February  ;  this 
is  followed  bv  rising  productivity  which  reaches  its  maximum  in  April, 
after  which  tnere  is  a  gradual  decline.  Area  and  depth  show  little  rela- 
tion to  plankton  production,  but  fluctuations  in  hydrographic  conditions, 
temperature  and  light  are  important.  Young  waters  from  springs  and 
oreeks  have  little  plankton,  but  develop  an  abundant  one  when  im- 

Sounded  in  backwater    reservoirs.      Submerged  vegetation  tends  to 
iminish  the  production  of  plankton. 

Plymouth  Marine  Invertebrate  Fauna  .f — ^A  useful  and  interesting 
list  of  the  Plymouth  marine  invertebrate  fauna  has  been  compiled  from 
the  records  of  tlie  laboratory  of  the  Marine  Biological  Association.  The 
various  grounds  are  described,  and  the  local  distribution  of  species  is  re- 
<x>rded. 

Tunicata. 

Studies  on  Tunicates.l — ^D.  Damas  discusses  in  particular  the 
branchial  region  in  Tunicates,  the  definition  of  the  protostigma,  the 
number  of  protostigmata  in  various  types  (which  he  calls  poly-,  hexa-, 
tetra-,  di-,  and  mono-prostigmata),  the  development  of  the  oranchial 
apparatus  in  these  types,  and  so  on.  He  holds  firmly  to  the  proposition 
that  Tunicata  have  but  one  pair  of  branchial  clefts,  in  the  strict  sense. 
The  paper  also  includes  a  discussion  of  the  segmentation  of  the  tail  of 
Appenoicularians.  In  Oikopleura  dioica  there  are  ten  muscle-plates, 
•eacn  innervated  by  a  motor  nerve,  and  apparently  representing  true 
segments.  Finally,  the  author  has  some  interesting  notes  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  larva  of  Distaplia  magnilarva. 

Physiological  Polarisation  in  Ascidian  Heart.§ — F.  W.  Bancroft 
•and  0.  0.  Esterly  describe  certain  experiments  upon  the  heart  of  Ciona 
intestindlisj  from  which  they  conclude  that  not  only  does  the  direction  of 
the  contractions  remain  fixed,  while  a  part  of  the  heart  is  connected  with 
only  one  of  its  ends,  but  that  in  some  way  a  change  is  effected  in  the 
heart  tissue,  so  that  the  direction  of  the  contractions  still  remains  fixed 
after  tlie  part  has  been  isolated  from  the  end  which  was  instrumental  in 
producing  the  fixation.  The  heart  tissue  becomes  physiologically  polar- 
ised by  teing  left  in  contact  for  a  while  with  only  one  end  of  the  heart. 

•  BolL  Ulinois  State  Lab.  Nat  Hist,  rii  pp.  95-629  (50  pli.>    See  Amer. 
Nat.,  xxxTiti  (1904)  p.  397. 

t  Jomrn.  Marine  BioL  Amoo.,  yii.  (1904)  pp.  155-298  (1  chart). 

X  Arch.  Biol.,  zz.  (1904)  pp.  745-833  (4  pit.). 

S  UoiT.  California  Pablioationi,  i  (1903)  pp.  105-14. 
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KoUusca. 


Oerminal  Layers  in  Oastropods.* — ^T.  Fajita  has  stadied  the 
formation  of  the  germinal  layers  in  Siphonaria  Upida  and  in  Aplysia^ 
and  compares  his  results  with  those  attained  bj  others.  Thronghont 
the  cleavage  there  is  no  fixed  regularity,  such  as  is  expressed  in  the  so- 
called  law  of  alternation  of  spirals  as  stated  by  Wilson,  Eofoid  and 
others.  There  is,  however,  a  spiral  arrangement  or  symmetry  for  some 
time.  It  is  abruptly  transformed  in  an  interesting  manner  into  a' 
bilateral  symmetry,  just  after  the  cells  of  three  germ-layers  ^«  dis- 
tinguishable. The  author  follows  the  lineage  on  to  the  50-cell  stage, 
and  sums  up  in  a  table  of  cell-generations,  which  he  compares  witli 
similar  tables  of  Neritinay  Umbrella,  and  Limax. 

Katuration  in  Nudibranch8.t — W.  M.  Smallwood  has  studied  the- 
e^2^  of  Doris  bifida,  Montagua  govMii  and  M.  pelosa,  at  Wood^s  Hole^ 
Mass. 

.  The  chromatic  substance  is  differentiated  into  basi-chromatin  and 
oxy-chromatin.  The  former  gives  rise  to  ihe  chromosomes ;  the  latter 
|jasses  into  the  cytoplasm,  to  contribute  in  part  to  the  formation  of  the- 
sphere  substance. 

No  evidence  of  chromosome  vesicles  was  found  during  the  jnophase 
of  the  first  maturation,  as  is  the  case  in  Haminm  solUaria.  But  during 
the  "  rest-pause  "  between  die  first  and  second  maturation,  the  diromo- 
somes  frequenUy  have  distinct  vesicles. 

The  egg  chromosomes  enclosed  in  vesicles  change  while  in  diis  state, 
until  each  vesicle  has  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  nucleus.  Before  the 
metaphase  of  the  second  maturation,  the  several  chromatic  grannies  unite 
into  a  solid  mass,  the  vesicle  probably  disappearing.  The  facts  observed 
strengthen  the  growing  conviction  that  the  theory  of  the  qualitative 
division  of  the  chromosomes  is  untenable. 

Fertilisation  takes  place  in  the  oviduct,  the  tail  remaining  outside^ 
The  sperm  head  becomes  vesicular  during  its  progress  towards  the  animal 
pole ;  and  while  it  is  undergoing  this  chjmge  one  or  more  chromosome 
vesicles  may  be  formed,  in  connection  with  the  chromatin  derived  from 
the  sperm,  which  are  similar  to  the  egg  diromosome  vesicles.  These 
vesicles  arise  undoubtedly  through  the  influence  of  the  chromatin  on  the 
cytoplasm,  and  this  fact  suggests  that  the  vesicles  in  the  three  Nudibranchs 
investigated  arc  not  identical  with  those  in  Haminsa  soUlaria,  which  arise 
in  the  nucleus. 

Magellan  Species  of  Trophon.J — H.  Strebel  reports  on  the  species  of 
Trophon  from  the  Magellan  province  collected  by  the  Swedish  Expedi^ 
tion  (Norcjenskjold),  the  Scotia  Expedition  (Bruce),  by  Midiaelflen,  hy 

•  Jonrn.  CoH.  Set  Univ.  Tokyo,  xx.  Article  1  O^M)  I»^  l-*2  (S  pla.). 
t  Morpbol.  Jahrb.,  xixiii.  (1905)  pp.  87-105  (1  pL). 
X  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xxi.  (190i)  pp.  171-248  (6  pis.). 
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Paeaslcr,  and  others.  It  is  satisfactory  to  have  a  number  of  coUections  of 
similar  material  dealt  with  at  once.  Fourteen  new  species  are  described  ; 
and  the  growth-changes  and  variations  of  Trophon  geversianus  are  dealt 
with  in  detail,  with  abondant  illostrations. 

Artkropoda. 

Insertion  of  Moseles  on  the  Skeleton  of  Arthropods.* — R.  H. 
Stamm  has  made  a  precise  study  of  the  way  in  which  the  muscle  fibres 
become  attached  to  the  chitinous  skeleton  in  insects  and  crustaceans. 

«>  Inseota. 

Sense  of  Hearing  in  Inseots.f — Em.  R^l  maintains  that  the  sense 
of  hearing  exists  in  insects,  bnt  on  a  simpler  basis  than  in  higher  verte- 
brates. The  structural  and  functional  basis  is  not  to.be  looked  for  in  the 
tactile  organs,  of  which  there  are  many  sorts,  but  in  the  chordonotal 
organs  which  are  in  close  association  with  muscular  activity.  Hearing 
in  insects  is  a  refined  muscular  sense. 

Development  of  the  Out  in  Insects  during  Metamorphosis.^ — 
P.  Deegener  has  elucidated  the  following  facts  from  a  study  of  Cyhistfr 
roesdii  Curtis.  The  mid-^t  epithelium  of  old  larvae  is  thrown  oif  at 
the  time  of  its  transformation  into  the  pupa,  and  is  replaced  provisiotially 
by  a  "  Kryptmihals-epithel,^^  This  provisional  epithelium  is  soon  pushed 
into  the  gut  lumen,  and,  with  the  remains  of  the  active  epithelium,  forms 
the  "  yellow  body  "  of  the  larva.  The  larval  basal  membrane  is  preserved 
during  these  changes.  In  the  later  stages  of  the  larva  an  epithelium 
peculiar  to  the  pupa  is  developed,  whose  function  is  limited  to  the 
"  yellow  body  "  of  the  larva.  The  pupa  epithelium  is  built  up  of  the 
imaginal  cells  of  the  larval  "  Kryptemchlduche^^^  and  towards  the  fourth 
day  of  the  pupal  period  it  approaches  dissolution.  Subsec]uently  the 
pupa  epithelium,  along  with  the  larval  basal  membrane,  occupies  the  inner 
region  of  the  imaginal  mid-gut,  whose  wall  is  formed  of  imaginal  cells. 
This  epitheliam,  which  is  separated  from  the  imaginal  islands,  forms  the 
"  yellow  body  "  of  the  pupa.  An  analogous  shedding  of  the  epithelium  of 
the  other  regions  of  the  gut,  and  also  of  the  gut  musculature  takes  place. 

Wax-glands  in  Meliponid».§ — L.  Dreyling  concludes,  from  a  study 
of  the  structure  and  development  of  these  glands  in  Melivona  quinque- 
fasciata,  that  they  are  fundamentally  similar  to  those  of  the  honey-bee, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  these  only  by  their  dorsal  position. 

Hypopharynx  of  Hymenoptera.|| — Max  Hilzheimer  has  studied  the 
"  hypopharynx "  of  Hymenoptera,  which  is  never  rudimentary  as  in 
many  other  insects,  e.g.  Coleoptera,  but  is  often  so  strongly  developed 
that  it  can  bear  masticating  oi^ans,  as  in  Thysanura  and  Poduridse.  As 
r^ards  the  hypopharynx,  the  Hymenoptera  represent  an  early  divergence 
from  the  primitive  insect  stock. 

*  Mem.  Aoad.  Boy.  Danemark,  Copenhagen,  7th  series,  i.  pp.  127'-64  (2  pla.). 

t  Biol.  Centralbl,  xxt.  (1905)  pp.  1-5. 

t  ZooL  Jahrb.  (1904)  xx.  pp.  499-^76  (11  pla.). 

$  Zool.  Anteig.,  xxriii.  (1904)  pp.  204-10. 

I  Jenaische  Zeitiohr.  f.  Naturwiai.,  xxxix.  (1904)  pp.  119-50  (1  pi.). 
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Accessory  Olands  of  the  Silk-Producing  Apparatus  in  Cater* 
pillars.* — L.  Bordas  has  studied  the  complex  and  very  variable  acces- 
sory glands  which  are  associated  with  the  silk-glands  in  the  larvte  of 
many  Lepidoptera,  which  probably  serve,  when  functional,  to  agglutinate 
or  strengthen  the  silk  threads. 

Modifications  in  the  Development  of  Lepidoptera.t — Arnold 
Pictet  notes  that  the  winter-pause  exhibited  by  emteyos,  larvas,  or  pupae, 
is,  in  part,  an  expression  of  tne  hereditary  constitution,  for  it  occurs  even 
when  the  temperature  is  artificially  kept  from  falling  low.  It  is  not 
possible  to  suppress  altogether  the  hibernal  pause,  but  in  Lasiocampa 
quercus  artificial  raising  of  die  temperature  alters  entirely  the  normal 
duration  of  the  various  stages. 

Experiments  in  altering  the  diet  of  Ocneria  dispoTy  etc.,  show  that 
the  rate  of  development  and  the  pigmentation  can  be  greatly  modified. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  albino-forms  have  a  pupal  life  shorter  than 
the  normal,  and  that  melanic  forms  have  a  pupal  life  longer  than  the 
normal. 

In  sexually  dimorphic  forms,  bad  nutrition  results  in  regressive  males, 
like  the  females  in  colouring ;  while  rich  nutrition  results  in  progressive 
females,  like  the  males  in  colouring. 

Is  there  a  Relation  between  Sise  of  Bggs  and  Sex  in  Lepidop- 
tera  ? — L.  Cu6not  J  has  made  observations  on  the  sex  of  the  progeny 
from  large  and  from  small  eggs  of  Bomhyx  mori  and  Ocneria  cUspar. 
Both  sets  give  rise  to  approximately  similar  numbers  of  males  and 
females.  There  seems  to  he  no  causal  relation  between  the  vohime 
of  the  ovum  and  the  sex  of  the  product.  Quajat  (1908)  has  shown  that 
there  is  no  relation  between  the  density  of  the  ova  of  Bombyx  mori  and 
the  sex  of  the  progeny.  The  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  which  is  not  very 
far,  tell  against  the  theory  oi  progamic  determination  of  sex. 

Mosquitos  of  New  Tork  State.§— E.  P.  Felt  has  issued  an  im- 
portant bulletin  calling  attention  to  the  more  important  species  which 
occur  in  New  Tork  State,  and  giving  keys  and  illustrations  for  their 
identification.  Special  attention  is  given  to  establishing  the  identity 
of  both  larvae  and  adults.  Much  important  information  concerning 
their  life  histories,  haunts  and  breeding  places,  their  migrations,  distri- 
bution and  natural  enemies,  is  given. 

Some  New  Sense-Organs  in  Diptera.}]— W.  Wesche  finds  that  the 
antennae  and  palpi  of  insects  u%  capable  of  receiving  the  stimulus  of 
several  senses,  and  that  their  capacities  diifer  greatly  in  different  species. 
Taste-hairs,  homologous  with  Kraepelin*s  taste-hairs  in  Muscidae,  are 
found  in  various  orders  of  insects.  What  are  believed  to  be  typical 
olfactory  organs  are  described  in  GastrophUus  eqtdy  Stratiomys  chame- 
leon^ and  Bibio  horttdanus.  Three  new  organs,  probably  sense-organs, 
are  described. 

•  ComptM  Bendns,  oxxzix.  (1904)  pp.  1036-S. 

t  Aroh.  8oi.  Pbjt.  Nat,  XTiii.  (1904)  pp.  60S-12. 

X  Aroh.  Zool.  Exper.  ill  (1904),  Notes  et  BeTue,  No.  2,  pp.  zrii.-zxii. 

$  New  York  State  Mowmn,  BuUetin  79  (19         0  241-400  (57  pit.). 

I  Jouni.  Qookett  Micr.  Clvih  ix.  (1904)  pp.  91-104  (2  pit.). 
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Coffee  Beetle.* — L.  Boutan  discusses  the  fonnidable  "Indian 
Borer "  Xylotrechus  qtutdrtipes  C,  which  threatens  to  ruin  the  coffee- 
plantations  at  Tonkin.  It  is  a  longicom  beetle,  which  lays  eggs  in  the 
cortex  of  the  coffee-plant.  Remedial  measures  are  discussed,  and  the 
surrounding  of  the  stems  with  thick  bandages  to  prevent  emergence  is 
especially  recommended.  Anything  that  keeps  the  stem  persistently 
moist  seeems  to  be  efficacious  in  hindering  the  development  of  the  eggs. 

Maternal  Instinct  in  Bhynchota.t — F.  P.  Dodd  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  brooding  habits  of  the  female  Tectocoris  Uneolay  var. 
hanksi  Don.  This  bug  sits  in  a  brooding  attitude  over  her  eggs  for 
three  weeks,  and  that  without  feeding,  until  the  young  are  hatched. 
When  the  young  begin  to  break  through,  the  mother  backs  an  inch  or 
so  away  from  the  egg  mass,  and  stays  there  for  some  hours  (long  after 
the  last  egg  has  hatched)  ;  she  then  departs,  leaving  the  small  bugs  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  author  thinks  that  this  protection  has  in 
some  measure  for  its  object  the  keeping  off  of  ichneumon  flies. 

Development  of  Head  Skeleton  in  Cockroach4 — ^W.  A.  Biley  has 
studied  the  development  of  the  head  of  Blatta  germanka  with  especial 
reference  to  the  skeleton.  His  views  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  the 
sclerites  of  the  adult  Blatta  to  the  primitive  segments  are  summed  up  in 
the  following  table : — 

Segment.  8elertte$. 

Piotooerebral         •        .    Vertex,  genso. 

Front,  olypeua  and  labrum. 

Dentooerebral  Antennal  solerites. 

Tritooerebral.        .        .  — 

Mandibnlar  .        .        .    Part  of  post-gen»,  trochaniinf. 

Part  of  hypopharynz. 

Maxillary      .        .  Remainder  of  poet-genie,  maxillary  plenrites. 

Remainder  of  nypopharynx. 

Labial  ....    Labial  plenrites ;  lateral  oervical  sderltes. 

Ventral  cerrical  sclerites. 

It  would  seem  that  the  definitive  sclerites  afford  little  or  no  evidence 
as  to  the  primary  segmentation  of  insects.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the 
head  sderit^  and  probably  applies  to  other  regions  of  the  body. 
Sclerites  originate  from  mecnanical  causes,  and  do  not  necessarily  have 
any  relation  to  the  primary  segmentation. 

Thorax  of  Oryllus  Domesticus.§— F.  Yoss,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  question  of  the  morphological  significance  of  the  insect's 
wing,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  skeleton  of  the  thorax,  and  of  the 
wing  joint  and  its  movement. 

In  a  subsequent  paper  ||  he  gives  a  most  painstaking  and  exact  study  of 
the  skeletal  parts  ana  musculature  of  the  thorax  of  the  cricket,  with 
special  reference  to  the  wing-articulation  and  wing-movement. 

•  Comptes  Rendns,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  932-4. 

t  Trans.  Entomol.  Boo.  London,  1904.  pp.  483-6  (1  pl.> 

t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxviu.  (1904)  pp.  777-810  (12  figs.). 

f  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Zool.,  Ixxviii.  (1904)  pp.  268-854  (2  pis). 

I  Op.  dt  (1905)  pp.  355-521  (2  diagrams  and  15  figs.). 
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Palmta'B  Organ  in  Ephemerids  * — J.  Gross  discusses  this  remark- 
able Rtmctnre  in  Ephemera  vulgata  L.  It  is  a  roundish  body,  with 
concentric  layers  of  cnitin,  and  lies  on  the  roof  of  the  h^ul  where  four 
tracheas  meet.  No  nerve  endings  were  found,  but  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  puzzling  structure  may  be  an  equilibrating  or  orientating 
organ. 

Monograph  on  Lepismatids.t-— K.  Escherich  has  supplied  a  much- 
needed  critiod  monograph  on  this  family  of  Thysanura,  which  is  so 
important  in  relation  to  nigher  insects.  He  discusses  the  s^mentation 
of  the  body,  the  integument  with  its  scales,  bristles,  teeth  and  spines, 
and  the  various  appendages.  There  \&  an  interesting  chapter  on  habits, 
boUi  of  those  whicn  live  freely  and  of  those  which  live  in  association  with 
ants  and  termites.  Those  wluch  occur  in  houses — Lepiema  saccharmay 
Thermobia  domestica,  and  AcroteUa  coUaris — are  especially  referred  to. 
The  bulk  of  the  memoir  is,  of  course,  systematic.  The  &8t  subfamily, 
Lepismatinas,  includes  Lepisma,  Isolepumay  g.  n.,  HeieroUpiema^  g.  n., 
Silvestrellay  g.  n.,  Braunsinay  g.  n.,  Lepismina,  Ctetwlepisma^  g.  n., 
Thermobia  and  AcroteUa^  g.  n.  The  second  sub-family  Nicoletiinse 
includes  Ateluray  Lepidospora,  g.  n.,  NicohUa  and  Trinemophora.  The 
third  sub-family  Maindroniinse  includes  the  single  genus  Maindronia. 

CoUembola  of  Lapland.^ — H.  Agren  reports  on  the  first  collection 
of  CoUembola  from  Lapland.  It  was  made  by  S.  Bengtsson  in  1903. 
Twelve  species  occur  in  Lapland  which  are  known  from  the  PalsBarctic 
region  generally ;  Isotoma  bidenticulata  is  restricted  to  Arctic  and 
Alpine  areas ;  nine  species  occur  which  have  hitherto  been  known  onlv 
from  regions  to  the  souUi  of  Lapland  ;  Achorutes  lappomcas  Axels,  and 
six  new  species,  may  be  provisionally  r^arded  as  characteristic  of 
Jjapland  ;  out  no  spe(^cally  Arctic  species  was  discovered. 

Ventral  Tube  of  Tomoc8ro8.§ — B.  W.  HoflPmann  describes  in  con- 
siderable detail  the  structure  and  relations  to  the  head  glands  of  this 
tube  which  develops  from  a  pair  of  abdominal  l^s.  It  functions  midnly 
as  an  adhesive  oi^an,  but  appears  to  be  capable  of  assisting  in  respira- 
tion. 

Spiders  of  the  Srigone  Oroup.||  —  Frank  P.  &nith  indicates  the 
t?stent  and  constitution  of  the  *^ Erigone  Group"  of  British  spders, 
embracing  the  genera  (EdothoraXy  StylothoraXj  CoryphtciLSy  Oongylidium, 
GongydMlum^  TrachygnathOy  Erigonidium  g.  n^  OonaUum^  Ehuydia 
<nomen  novum),  Falconeria  g.  n.,  DismodicuSy  and  Typhochrcutus. 

Fossil  Scorpion  firom  Lancaahire^T— W.  Baldwin  and  W.  H.  Sut- 
cliffe  describe  from  the  middle  coal-measures  of  Lancashire,  near  Roch- 
dale, a  new  species  of  scorpion,  Eoecorpius  sparthensis.  The  spedmen 
oocarred  within  a  day-ironstone  nodule.    The  authors  make  some  com- 

•  ZooL  J«hib^  xix.  (190S)  pp.  91-106(1  pL  and  8  figB.). 
t  Zoologies,  xviii  (1905)  heft  43,  pp.  1-164  (4  pb.  and  67  figs.). 
I  Aiti?  f.  ZooL  (K.  STeDBka  Yetenak.  Akad.)  iL  (1904)  pp.  1-90  (2  pU.). 
{  ZooL  Anieur.,  zxTiii  (1904)  pp.  87-116. 
I  Joam.  (fnekett  Mior.  Club,  ix.  (1904)  pp.  109-16. 
i  Qoail  Joom.  GtooL  Soc.  (1904)  pp.  394-9. 
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parisons  with  other  species,  and  discuss  the  geological  bearing  of  their 
discovery. 

Secretion  in  Female  Oonads  of  Hydrachnids.*  —  Karel  Thon 
recalls  a  communication  made  by  Balbiani,  t  in  1897,  on  the  secretory 
<»pacity  of  the  epithelium  of  the  female  gonads  of  spiders.  In  studying 
Etdais-nymfhay  Thon  found  that  the  interior  of  the  gonads  was  full  of 
large,  tough,  glassy  concretions,  produced  at  the  time  of  the  appearance 
of  ^e  firat  oocytes.  The  whole  vicinity  of  the  gonadial  tubes  was 
•crowded  with  leucocytes  filled  with  large  granules.  It  almost  seems  as 
if  the  leucocytes  were  accumulating  excretions  from  the  gonads,  but 
•definite  proof  is  lacking. 

Two  New  British  Water-Mites.J — C.  D.  Soar  describes  a  new 
^nus  Pseudo/eltria,  allied  to  Feltria,  and  Mideopsis  crassipes  sp.  n.  with 
very  thick  legs. 

Minute  Structure  of  the  Tick.§— Erik  Nordenskiold  fills  some  gaps 
by  a  brief  conmiunication  dealing  with  the  alimentary  system,  excretory 
organ,  blood,  and  musculature  of  Ixodes  reduvim.  The  intestinal 
musculature,  which  previous  investigators  have  missed,  can  be  readily 
fieen  in  sections.  The  salivary  glands  show  some  remarkable  cellular 
peculiarities.  The  excretion  in  the  lumen  of  the  excretory  organ  occurs 
m  the  form  of  drops  and  peculiar  spherical  granules  of  guanin. 

c.  Cmstaoea. 

Budimentary  Oill  in  Astacus  Fluviatilis.|| — M.  Moseley  describe 
a  minute  rudimentary  gill  in  A,  fluviatUis  Fabr.,  in  a  position  which 
•appears  to  correspond  to  the  arthrodial  membrane  of  the  seventh  somite — 
that  of  the  first  pair  of  maxillipeds.  It  is  not  present  in  other  species 
of  Astacus  examined  by  the  writer,  e.g.  A.  torrmtium,  A.  paHipes^ 
or  A.  Uptodactylus,  nor  in  various  related  genera.  It  appears  to  be 
feebly  represented  in  A.  dauricus  from  Corea. 

Heteromorphism  in  Bock  Lobster.f— V.  Ariola  describes  a  case  in 
Pcdinurus  vulgaris  in  which  the  left  eye-stalk  was  represented  by  an 
antenna-like  structure,  16  centimetres  in  length.  The  regenerated  struc- 
ture resembled  the  exopodite  of  an  antennule,  but  wiUi  more  numerous 
joints.  He  r^i^s  this  as  an  atavistic  reversion.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  antennules  are  homologous  with  ordinary  appendages.  It 
may  be  that  the  antennules  and  the  eye-stalks  are  not  strictly  in  line 
wiUi  the  Appendages,  or  that  one  is  and  the  other  is  not. 

Presh-water  Decapods  of  Celebes.**— -J.  Roux  gives  a  detailed 
oomparison  of  the  species  of  Garidina  and  of  Potamon  from  this  region, 
U^ether  with  notes  on  their  distribution  in  the  Malay  Archipekgo. 

•  Biol.  CentralbL,  xxv.  (1905)  pp.  83-92  (3  figs.), 
t  Aiohives  d*Anatomie  Microfioopique,  i.  (1897). 
t  Jonrn.  Quekett  Micr.  Club,  ix.  (1904)  pp.  105-8  (2  figs.). 
§  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxviU.  (1905)  pp.  478-85  (7  figs.). 
I  Quart.  Journ.  Micr.  Sol,  xlviii.  (1904)  pp.  359-66  (2  pU.). 
5  Arch.   EntwioklungHmeohanik,  xyiii.  (1904)  pp.  248-52  (1  pi).     See  Zool 
ZeotiBlbl,  si.  (1904)  pp.  830-2. 
••  Bevue  Suisso  Zool,  xil  (1904)  pp.  539-72  (1  pi). 
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The  gennB  Potamon,  for  example,  is  mostly  localised  in  one  island  and 
in  a  definite  area  of  it.  In  Celebes  there  are  seven  species,  and  of  one  o: 
these  there  are  nine  varieties. 

Nereicola  ovata  Keferstein.* — Mario  Stenta  commnnicates  a  not 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  interesting  parasitic  Copepod  (representing 
family  in  the  tribe  Isokerandria,  in  the  sub-onler  Podoplea)  whic 
infests  Nereis  cultrifera,  N.  dumerUiij  etc. 

PycnogonidB  of  Bennada.t — Leon  J.  Cole  reports  on  the  U 
Pycnogonids  discoverable  at  the  Bermuda  Islands,  viz.  Ammothea  gracit 
YerriU,  Ammothella  appendiculaia  Dohm,  and  Anoplodactylus  insig 
bertMtdensis  sub-sp.n.  There  are  strong  tidal  currents ;  how  is  it  tL 
the  Pycnogonids  are  not  all  swept  away  ?  The  adults  cling  tenaciou 
to  the  hydroids,  but  the  danger  comes  to  the  eggs  and  larvae.  The  e^- 
are  taken  directly  from  the  female  by  the  male,  and,  as  is  well  kno\ 
are  carried  by  him  until  they  are  hatched.  The  newlv-hatched  larva* 
Ammothea  and  related  forms  bear  a  large  pair  of  cnelse  on  the  en 
mouslv  developed  cheliferse,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  cling  to  the  parr 
or  to  hydroids  and  similar  objects.  The  most  striking  character  of  • 
Bermuda  sub-species  of  Anoplodactylus  insignis  is  its  protective 
and  yellow  coloration,  which  closely  resembles  Obelia  marginata  Allu 
to  which  it  often  clings. 

Axmulata. 

Notes  on  Polychsta.t — ^W.  C.  M'Intosh,  in  his  twenty-sixth 
tribution  of  notes  from  the  Gattv  Marine  Laboratory,  St.  And: 
discusses  :  (1)  Pacific,  Atlantic  ana  Japanese  "Palolo,  and  analo 
phenomena  exhibited  in  British  waters  by  Nereis  dumerilii^  N.  longi^^^ 
and  other  forms ;  (2)  the  families  Gomadidse,  Glyceridse,  and  Ari( 
as  rq)resented  in  Britain,  in  the  "  Porcupine"  collection,  in  the  Gu 
St.  Lawrence  (Whiteaves),  off  Norway  and  Finmark  (Norman)  : 
(8)  the  form  described  in  the  "  Challenger  "  report  as  Hemipodn* 
mageHanicuSf  for  which  a  new  generic  title — Glycerella^  as  suggest 
Arwidsson — is  required. 

New  British  8abellarian.§ — E.  J.  Allen  describes  Fallasia  v- 
sp.  n.  from  Plymouth.  The  new  worm  most  closely  resembles  Pa 
giardi  M'Intosh,  from  Port  Jackson  in  Australia,  and  P.  Icrv- 
Grube,  from  Upolu  in  the  Pacific,  and  from  Ascension.  The  det 
its  structure,  as  well  as  the  large  size  (5  inches)  of  the  British  spK 
indicate  that  it  is  a  new  species.  The  paper  includes  an  intti 
note,  by  Arnold  Watson,  on  the  structures  which  surround  the  nj< 

Alleged  Otocysts  of  Aleiopid».|| — P.  Fauvel  points  out  tl . 
structures  described  by  B^raneck  as  otocysts,  on  the  first  and  ^ 

*  Boll.  Soo.  Adriat.  8d.  Kftt  Trieste,  xxii.  (1904)  pp.  195-201. 
t  Proo.  Boston  Soc  Nat  Hifct.,  xzxi.  (1904)  pp.  815-28  (8  pl8.> 
X  Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  xt.  (1905)  pp.  33-57  (1  pi.). 
§  Joum.  Marine  BioL  Ass.,  yii.  (1904)  pp.  299-304  (1  pi.). 
I  G.  B.  Ats.  Fran^.  Avano.  8ci.  Congi^s  d'Angen  (1908)  pp.  784-8.    ^' 
Zcntralbl.,  xi  (1904)  p.  822. 
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body-fi^ments  of  Aldopidse,  are  really  receptacala  seminis  occarring  onlv 
in  the  females,  and  formed  by  hypertrophied  dorsal  cirri. 

Xerophilous  EnehytnaidflB  of  Switserland* — K. Bretscher  discusses 
the  distribution  of  those  Enchytraeidas  which  frequent  damp  earth  occa- 
sionally covered  by  casual  water.  Their  number  is  surprisingly  large,  for 
he  deals  with  fifty  species,  largely  of  his  own  definition,  representing 
seven  genera,  HenUOy  Buchhohiay  Bryodrilusy  Mesenchytraus^  Enchy- 
trauSy  Frederieia  (12  species),  and  Achata. 

Digestive  Apparatus  of  Aulastoma.t — C.  Spiess  has  investigated 
the  histology  of  the  alimentary  tract  in  Aulastoma  gtdo.  There  is  no 
reservoir,  as  in  Hirudo ;  there  is  nighly  developed  epithelial  differentiation, 
whereby  a  buccallcavity,  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestine  are  severally 
distinguishable.  The  wall  throughout  the  whole  length  consists  of  a 
connective  and  epithelial  layer,  corresponding  to  the  mucous  coat  of  the 
vertebrate  digestive  tract.  The  oesophagus  does  not,  as  in  Hirudo^ 
assist  in  digestion,  but  the  intestinal  epithelium  possesses  glands  which 
secrete  digestive  ferments.  Thev  are  unicellular,  and  are  intermediate 
between  glandular  epithelial  cells  and  the  pluricellular  glands  of  the 
intestine  of  the  higher  vertebrates.  A  true  stomach,  histologically  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  parts  of  the  tract,  is  present.  Details  of  its  glands 
are  also  given  in  the  paper. 

Metamerism  of  Hirudinea.t — N.  Livanow  discusses  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  somites  (neurosomites  and  myosomites)  of  Hirudinea. 

Kematohelmintlies. 

Aoanthocephala  of  Birds.l-^L.  de  Marval  has  revised  the  list  of 
described  forms  of  Aoanthocephala  occurring  in  birds,  with  the  result 
that  the  number  of  species  is  considerably  reduced.  Brief  diagnostic 
descriptions  of  the  species  with  their  synon^rms  are  given,  and  from 
these  diagnoses  all  references  to  the  hosts  are  mtentionally  omitted. 

Oxyuris  Vermicolaris  in  Peritoneal  Cavity.|| — P.  Schneider  gives 
an  account  of  a  cyst  from  the  peritoneal  cavity  of  a  woman  80  years 
of  age.  It  contained  the  remains  of  a  mature  female  Oxyuris  vermi' 
cularis^  with  ova.  The  author  discusses  the  question  of  its  migration 
thither. 

Blood-Coagulating  Substance  in  Anehylo8toma.f — L.  Loeb  and 
A.  J.  Smith  have  shown  experimentally  that  in  the  anterior  half  of  the 
body  of  A.  eaninum  a  substance  is  present  which  strongly  hinders  the 
flow  of  blood,  and  whose  effect  is  similar  to  that  of  ffirudo  in  vitro. 
The  substance  is  not  altogether  destroyed  by  boiling.  They  failed  to 
prove  any  haemolytic  action  on  the  part  of  extracts  of  these  animals,  but 
consider  that  the  coagulating  effect  has  some  bearing  upon  the  anaemia 
frequently  observed  in  Anehylostoma  inflection. 

*  Biol.  Centralbl.,  xxi?.  (1904)  pp.  501-13. 
t  Heme  Suisse  ZooU  xii.  (1904)  pp.  585-647  (2  pis.). 
t  Zool.  JahrK,  xix.  (1903)  pp.  29-90  (5  pis). 
§  Bevne  Suisse  ZooL,  xiL  (1904)  pp.  573-83. 
n  Centralbl.  Bakt  Pamsitenk.,  xxxt!.  (1004)  pp.  550-4. 
i  Op.  oil.,  xxxYii.  (1904)  pp.  93-8. 
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Alleged  Toxie  Action  of  Intestinal  Pftrasites.*— L.  Jammes  and 
H.  Mandoul  have  endeavoured,  by  observation  and  experiment,  to  arrive 
at  some  definite  conclusion  on  this  subject.  Their  aecision  is  against 
the  theory  of  toxic  action.  The  influence  of  the  parasites  is  mainly 
mechaniGal,  and  their  irritation  leads  indirectly  to  secondary  morbid 
results. 

Notes  on  Nematodee.f — Von  Linstow  gives  an  account  of  the 
cloaca  in  the  male  of  Heterakis  distans  Bud.,  an  intestinal  parasite  of 
monkeys.  He  has  notes  on  Mermia  piscinalis  sp.  n.,  Neomermis  macro- 
laimus  g.  et  sp.  n.,  Chordodes  hdularius  sp.  n.,  free  living  forms.  From 
the  sturgeon  he  reports  a  new  Trematode,  Erpocotyle  circtUaris  sp.  n.,  and 
a  new  Gestode,  Ichthyotama  shorikowu 

Besearches  in  Helminthology  and  Parasitology 4-^  J.  Leidy,  jun., 
has  collected  and  issued  in  a  useful  form  the  vert^l  communications, 
short  papers,  and  elaborate  memoirs,  of  the  late  Professor  Leidy,  which 
have  appeared  in  various  journals  from  1845  to  l^<01.  A  bibliographical 
list,  with  599  references,  and  a  complete  index  to  the  parasites  considered 
in  the  volume,  are  attached. 

New  Helminths  from  West  Africa.§  —  0.  von  Linstow  describes 
from  the  gut  of  Erinaceus  dlhiventriSy  from  Nigeria,  Physaloptera  dispar 
&^.n.f  Echinorhynchus  cestodi/ormis  sp.  n.,  Tcenia  voluta  sp.  n.,  and 
from  the  caecum  of  Anas  hoschas  fera^  near  Gottingen,  Tiznia  {^Hymeno- 
lepis)  volteta  sp.  n. 

Platyhelminthes  • 

Iichinococci  of  Domestic  AmmalB.|| — G.  Lichtenheld  has  made  a 
statistical  statement  as  to  the  distribution  of  echinococci  in  the  several 
organs  of  the  horse,  ox,  pig,  and  sheep,  together  with  particulars  of  the 
histological  features  of  both  sterile  and  fertile  forms.  He  fiuds  that  in 
older  animals  the  percentage  infesting  the  liver  is  distinctly  smaller  than 
in  younger  forms,  while  of  other  organs  infected  it  is  correspondingly 
higher.  Of  the  total  oxen  examined,  69  per  cent,  of  the  parasites  were 
found  in  the  lungs ;  of  horses,  94  per  cent,  in  the  liver  ;  of  sheep,  52  and 
45  per  cent,  in  lungs  and  liver  respectively ;  boars  yielded  74,  and  sows 
72  per  cent,  respectively  from  the  liver.  Other  organs  infected  were 
spleen,  kidney,  heart,  and  sub-peritoneal  tissues.  The  connective  tissue 
envelope  of  echinococci  arises  from  a  reactive  inflammation  of  the  in- 
fected organ.  In  sterile  echinococci  the  inner  layer  retains  its  cellular 
character  ;  in  the  fertile,  the  inner  layers  are  traiisfonned  into  fibrous 
tissue,  while  the  outer  gives  rise  to  a  new  formation  of  cellular  elements. 
Of  the  young  undeveloped  echinococci,  the  author  regtois  those  which 
have  led  to  necrosis  of  the  surrounding  delicate  cells,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  strong  connective  tissue  envelope,  as  a  first  stage  of  the  fertile  ; 
and  all  the  others  as  a  first  stage  of  the  sterile. 

*  Comptes  Rendns,  cxxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  1784-6. 

t  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat,  Ixiv.  (1904)  pp.  484-97  (1  pi.). 

X  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Washington,  xlfi.  (1904)  pp.  1-2S1. 

§  CenlralbL  Bakt.  Parasitenk.,  xxxvi.  (1904)  pp.  379-83  (1  pi.). 

B  Tom.  cit..  No.  4,  pp.  546-50.  and  xxxvii..  No.  1,  pp.  64-72  (1  pi.). 
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Dibothriocephalos  latus  in  Dogs.* — S.  von  Batz  discosses  the  pro- 
blem of  the  presence  of  this  parasite  in  dogs  in  Hungary,  where  it  appears 
to  be  not  uncommon. 

Amitosia  in  Ce8toda.t~C.M.  Child  gives  the  results  of  observations 
on  the  development  of  the  gonads  in  Moniezia,  These  arise  mainly  by 
amitotic  division  of  nuclei  in  the  syncytium  of  the  parenchyma.  A  few 
isolated  instances  of  mitosis  appear  to  occur,  but  they  are  comparatively 
rare.  The  case  here  presentea  indicates  the  existence  of  a  relation 
between  amitosisand  nuclear  activity ;  and  in  general  a  relation  between 
amitosis  and  degeneration  exists  only  in  so  far  as  in  regions  or  periods 
of  intense  nuclear  activity  many  nuclei,  in  some  cases  perhaps  all,  are 
likely  to  degenerate.  The  nuclear  degeneration  of  the  testis  in  Moniezia 
is  probably  a  case  in  point.  The  author  further  points  out  that  there  is 
here  an  instance  of  cells  which  pass  through  a  long  history  of  amitotic 
division,  and  are  yet  capable  of  giving  rise  to  sexual  cells.  It  is  difScult 
to  see  how  the  hypothesis  of  the  individuality  of  the  chromosomes  can 
be  maintained.  A  study  of  the  facts  in  Moniezia  seems  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  fundamental  and  continuous  distinction  between  tissue  cell 
and  germ  cell. 

Cestodes  of  Mammals.} — J.  Bourquin  discusses  Bertia  stud&ri  B. 
Blanchard,  from  the  chimpanzee  ;  B.  elongata  sp.  n.,  from  Galeopitheeus  ; 
and  B.plastica  (Sluiter)  Stiles,  from  OaUopithecus.  He  gives  a  revised 
diagnosis  of  the  genus  Bertia, 

Oonads  of  TiBiiia  8inuoBa§. — ^T.  B.  Bosseter  describes  the  genital  or- 
gans of  this  tape-worm,  which  he  obtained  from  the  intestine  of  a  duck 
which  he  fed  with  cysticercoids  from  Ostracods.  The  spicules  of  this  tape- 
worm have  led  the  author  to  the  extraordinary  conclusion  that  there  is  a 
close  affinity  between  Cestodes  and  Sponges. 

New  Trematodes.n — 0.  Fuhrmann  describes  Bothriogaster  variolaris, 
the  type  of  a  new  genus,  from  the  gut  of  Rostrhamm  sociahUia^  a  South 
Amencan  falcon  ;  Echinostomum  armatum,  a  new  species,  from  the  same 
animal,  and  which  ia  different  from  those  hitherto  known  from  birds  of 
prey ;  Echinostomum  inerme^  sp.  n.,  from  the  stomach  of  an  unknown 
species  of  Lutra, 

Degeneration  of  Oonads  in  Starved  Planarians.T— F.  Stoppenbrink 
has  experimented  with  Planaria  alpina  and  P.  gonocephala.  The  size 
may  be  reduced  by  three-fourths  in  nine  months  of  starving.  The 
gonads  degenerate  in  the  inverse  order  of  their  development,  and  the 
general  result  formulated  by  Barfurth  is  confirmed,  that  the  relatively 
less  important  organs  for  self-preservation  are  first  affected  and  most 
seriously  reduced. 

*  CentnaU.  Baki  Parasitenk.,  xxxri.  (1904)  pp.  884-7. 

t  Anai  Anieig.,  xxv.  (1904)  No.  22,  pp.  545-58. 

X  Zoo}.  Anzeig.,  xxriiL  (1905)  pp.  417-19. 

§  Journ.  Qnekett  Mior.  Club,  iz.  (1904)  pp.  81-90  (1  pi.). 

II  Centralbl.  Bakt  Parasitenk.,  xxxvlL  (1904)  pp.  58-64. 

t  Verh^  Nat  Ver.  Bheinland,  Ixi  (1904)  pp.  27-86. 
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Hervoos  System  of  TrieUdida  from  Baikal.* — H.  SabnsBow  has 
studied  species  of  S&roaiis  (Trolje,  Rimac^halus  Korotneff,  and  Planaria 
Miiller,  fiom  Lake  Baikal,  with  especial  reference  to  the  nervoos  system. 
As  in  other  tiiclads,  it  consists  of  a  brain,  two  rentral  longitadinal 
strands,  and  a  nerve  plexns  in  dose  relation  to  the  integnmentary  nnis- 
cnlar  layer,  and  especially  developed  on  the  ventral  sorfaoe. 

The  nuun  mass  of  the  longitudinal  strands  consists  of  a  glia  frame- 
work, formed  from  the  fibres  or  lamellte,  secreted  from  the  nnmeroos 
glia  cells.  The  nerve  ceUs  are  relatively  few,  and  occur  in  the  spaces 
bounded  by  glia  cells.  A  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  nerve  cells  is 
the  differentiation  of  fibrillar  structures  in  the  protoplasm.  The  nerve 
cells  seem  to  be  inter-connected  by  fibrils,  passing  from  one  element  to 
another,  so  that  a  sort  of  network  is  formed. 

Excretory  System  of  Fresh-water  Trielads.f — J.  Wilhelmi  supplies 
some  notes  on  the  structure  and  course  of  the  excretory  canals,  based 
on  observations  on  Dendrocoelum  lactetim^  Planaria  alpinay  F.  torvoy  P. 
gofwcq^haXa^  and  Polycdis  nigra.  The  main  and  side  branches  are  lined 
internally  by  a  membrane.  The  wall  consists  of  a  highly  granulated, 
almost  hom(^neous  mass,  which  passes  over  without  limiting  border 
into  the  mesenchyme.  Flame  ceUs  are  not  present  in  tlie  main  stems  of 
Dendrocoelum  or  Planaria  alpina.  P.  alpina  appears  to  have  a  large 
number  of  external  openings,  but  the  question  is  difficult  to  eluddate. 
The  author  failed  to  find  the  network  of  vessels  described  by  Ghichkoff . 
Flame  ceUs  occur  only  in  the  mesenchyme,  and  not  in  the  gut  erathelium. 
The  system  in  fresh-water  triclads  resembles  in  essentials  that  of  Gestodes 
and  Trematodes,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  of  both  by  the  mode  of 
opening  and  the  absence  of  ta^nsverse  anastomoses.  In  the  course  of 
the  main  stems,  the  segmental  arrangement  of  the  clump  formations, 
and  dorsal  openings,  the  fresh-water  triclads  resemble  the  marine  Chmda 
eegmeniata. 

Viviparity  in  the  BumesostominsB.t — E.  Sekera  describes  and  dis- 
cusses the  significance  of  viviparity  exhibited  by  Meeostonui  ehrenbergi^ 
M.  lingua^  etc.  The  young,  arising  from  summer  ^:gs,  l»eak  through 
the  motlier's  body  at  some  point  which  can  heal  readUy.  The  parent's 
vitality  is  unimpaired,  and  she  produces  resting  eggs  later.  These 
summer  animals  do  not  usually  produce  summer  ^gs.  The  authcn* 
con8ida:8  the  formation  of  the  summer  ^gs,  and  the  accompanying 
viviparity  as  a  parallel  phenomenon  witn  asexual  reproduction  by 
division,  as  seen  m  the  Steno^^midfe  and  Microstomidse,  whereby  a  very 
rapid  and  abundant  multiplication  of  individuals  is  effected. 


Three  New  Parasitic  Rotifers. — Sebastiano  PiovanelliS  describe 
Distyla  branchicola,  a  new  parasitic  species,  living,  in  company  with  the 
two  Bdelloids  previously  described,  in   the  branchial  cavity  of  the 

*  Zool.  Anseig^  zx^m.  (1904)  pp.  20-32  (4  figB.> 
t  Tom.  cit.  No.  7  (1904)  pp.  268-72. 
:  ZooL  Ansdg.,  xxriii.  (1904)  Xo.  7,  pp.  232-43. 
§  Monitore  Zool.  ItaUano,  xiv.  (1903)  pp.  845-9. 
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Mediterranean  fresh-water  crab  Telphusa  fluviatilis.  This  new  species 
is  said  to  resemble  Distyla  lipara  Oosse,  but  to  differ  from  it  by  being 
more  elongate,  and  by  the  total  absence  of  an  eye.    No  fignre  is  given. 

Stan.  Hlava  *  figures  and  describes  Alhertia  bemardi^  a  new  parasitic 
species  living  in  the  intestine  of  Stylaria  laeustris  {Nais  prohoscidea). 
The  body  is  segmented,  spindle-shaped,  with  a  wing-like  enlargement  at 
Uie  posterior  extremity ;  foot  small ;  no  eyes  ;  the  head  and  mastax  are 
small ;  the  species  is  oviparous. 

Ba^^le  Issel  f  describes  and  figures  BdkUro  angutformis^  a  new 
species  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  the  Oligochtete  annelids  Fredericia 
hdhoaa  and  HmUa  ventrieulosa^  and  whidi  appears  to  differ  from 
B.  eiUvus  Claparede,  mainly  by  the  absence  of  the  great  postero-ventnd 
lobe. 

Sohinoderma. 

Siamese  Sea-XTrehins.t — Th.  Martensen  reports  on  the  regular 
echinoids  collected  by  the  Danish  expedition  to  oiam.  Sixteen  species 
are  dealt  with,  of  which  four  are  new,  viz.  Ghaodiadema  granuUxtunty 
Pleurechinus  ddderUmi^  P.  siamensis^  and  OymnecMnus  jptdehellus,  the 
first  named  being  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  The  author  has  used  this 
opportunity  to  revise  the  classification  of  the  regular  echinoids. 

Species  of  Cucnmaria  firom  Plymouth.§ — S.  Pace  points  out  that 
two  species  have  been  hitherto  confused  as  Cticumaria  montoffui  Fleming, 
viz.  (/.  saxicola  Brady  and  Robertson,  and  C.  normani  sp.  n. 

New  Crinoid.ll — ^W.  Minckert  describes  Promachocrinus  vanhoff&nia- 
HU8  sp.  n.,  a  littoral  Antarctic  form  collected  by  the  '*  Qauss  '*  expedition. 
He  amends  the  definition  of  the  genus,  erects  the  new  genus  Decametro- 
crinm  [=  Promachocrinus  (pars)]  P.  H.  Carpenter,  and  suggests  the 
new  family  Decametrocrinidse  for  the  two  genera.  This  is  the  first  new 
discovery  of  a  ten-tayed  unstalked  Crinoid  since  the  "Challenger  "  days. 

OoBlentera. 

Development  of  Hydranths  of  Campanularids  and  PlamularidflB.f 
— Ormand  Billard  finds  that  the  rudiment  or  primordium  of  the  ten- 
tacles forms  in  the  young  hydranths  the  outer  margin  ofl  an  annual 
SK>ve,  surrounding  a  papilla  which  represents  the  future  hypostome. 
e  tentacles,  confluent  to  begin  with,  are  flirst  indicated  by  strands  of 
endodermic  cells ;  tJien  they  appear  as  slight  denticulations ;  then  the 
interspaces  are  incised  to  the  level  of  the  groove. 

Porifera. 

Phylogeny  of  Hezactinellid  Sponges.** — ^E.  A.  Minchm,  in  speculat- 
ing on  tliis  subject,  makes  the  following  suggestions.  In  the  ancestral 
form  of  these,  and  perhaps  of  fdl  sponges,  thegastral  layer  was  in  the  form 

*  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxviiL  Deo.  1904,  pp.  365-8. 
t  Archivio  Zoologioo,  voL  2, 1904,  pp.  1-9  (1  pl.> 

X  Mem.  Acad,  Boj.  Daneinark,  Copenbagae,  7th  Series,  vol.  L  Ko.  1  (1904) 
pp.  1-124  (7  plB.  and  a  map).       •§  Journ.  Marine  Biol.  An.,  yii  (1904)  pp.  805-9. 
I  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xzTiii  (1905)  pp.  490-501  (2  flgs.). 
Y  Comptet  Bendiu,  ozxxix.  (1904)  pp.  108S-40. 
^  ZooL  Anieig.,  xxviii.  (1905)  pp.  439-48. 
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of  a  contmiioas  sheet  of  ooDar-cellB,  suspended  evenlT  in  the  midst  of 
the  dennal  lay^,  which  formed  a  trabectdar  system^  developed  as  moch 
towards  the  interior  as  towards  the  exterior  of  the  gastral  hjer.  The 
spicolar  skeleton  arose  first  in  the  trabecolar  system,  situated  exter- 
mUlj  to  the  gaited  layer,  and  the  earliest  r^nlar  form  of  spicole  was  the 
staoTBctine.  This  stage  of  evolution  is  rejnesented  by  the  pateouMc 
Staaractino{diora  of  Schrammen,  especially  by  the  Protospongidse.  The 
next  step  in  phylogeny  was  the  folding  of  the  gastral  layer  to  form 
distinct  flaeeUated  chambers,  ajid  with  this  dumge  the  stamractines 
developed  additional  rays  directed  radially,  thns  prodndng  the  hexactines 
f oond  m  all  Hexactinellida  after  die  pali»OEoic  epoch,  and  probably  also 
in  many  even  at  that  early  time. 

Oenus  Baapailia.* — F.  E.  Pick  gives  a  monographic  aocoont  of  this 
genns  of  homy  sponges  belonging  to  the  fomily  Ectyoninas.  He  dis- 
coases  the  history  of  uie  genns,  gives  a  systematic  aeoonnt  of  the  spedes, 
adding  to  the  list,  and  describes  the  stmctnre  of  the  canal-system,  skele* 
ton,  and  so  forth. 

Stodies  on  the  Hezactinellida.t — Isao  Ijima  makes  a  fonrth  con* 
tribntion  of  hexactinellid  studies,  and  deals  with  the  family  Rossellidae. 
He  re-defines  the  family,  gives  a  key  to  the  genera,  and  tteatB  of  about 
thirty  spedes,  five  of  which  are  described  for  we  first  time.  The  twenty- 
three  plates  are  of  great  exceDence. 


Movement  and  Beactiona  of  Amcebe.^ — H.  8.  Jennings  has  found 
it  possible  to  determine  the  exact  movements  of  the  outer  layer  of 
Anujtba  verrucosa^  and  othefs,  by  causing  foreign  particles  to  adhere  to 
the  surface.  The  movements  of  these  partides  show  that  the  motion  of 
an  amoeba  isof  a  rolling  character,  as  Ladmiann  pointed  out  in  1858,  and 
Wallich  in  1863.  A  single  parU'de  was  seen  to  comi^ete  the  circuit  of 
the  cell  many  times.  It  is  not  merely  a  thin  outer  layer  that  moves 
forward  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  substance  of  the  amoeba,  save  that 
part  which  is  in  contact  with  the  substratum,  flows  forward  in  a  single 
stream.  There  is  typically  no  backward  current  in  a  progressii^ 
amoeba.  In  a  free  peeudopodium  all  part«  move  outward,  new  portions 
of  the  surface  of  uie  body  continuaUy  passing  to  the  surface  of  the 
peeudopodium.  Thus  the  movements  of  amoebae  lose  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  thoae  of  a  fluid  mass  nK>ving  as  a  r&sok  of  a  local  diange 
in  surface  tension.  The  actual  movements  of  an  amoeba  resemble  even 
in  detidls  the  movements  of  a  drop  of  fluid  which  adheres  on  only  one 
side  of  the  substratum.  Purely  physical  explanations  will  not  work  ; 
still  less,  when  we  consider  cases  of  an  amoeba  pursuing  a  spherical  cyst 
of  EtiglHta  for  fifteen  minutes.  One  amoeba  pmrsued  another  for  a  long 
time,  finally  capturing  and  ingesting  it.  After  lieing  carried  for  a  short 
distance,  the  prey  partly  escaped  and  was  recaptured.    It  again  escaped 

*  ArdL  t  NfttoTgw^  Ixxl  (I90i)  pp.  1^8  (4  pU.). 

t  Joom.  OolL  Sci.  rniv.  Tokyo,  XTiii  0^04)  ppi  1-307  (23  pU.  and  10  t^\ 
X  BioL  Oentimlbl^  xxt.  (ld<>5)  pf^  dS-^  (2  figs-X    Poblimtias  Xa  16,  Gamete 
\m^  WadOngtcNi  (1904)  pp.  129-2:H. 
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Gompletelj,  but  was  pursaed,  overtaken,  recaptured,  and  again  carried 
away.  After  five  minutes  it  escaped  again,  and  this  time  completely,  so 
that  the  hunter  amoeba  went  on  its  way  without  its  meal. 

Contractile  Vacuole  in  AmoBba.* — E.  Penard  describes  the  mode 
of  liberation  of  the  contents  of  the  contractile  vacuole  in  A.  terricola. 
It  is  always  situated  near  the  edge  of  the  plasma,  and  never  breaks  till 
its  wall  touches  the  outside  pellicle.  There  is  a  transformation  of  the 
pellicle  substance,  whereby  it  becomes  porous,  and  the  extrusion  to 
the  outside  of  the  contents  is  made  manifest  by  the  appearance  outside 
the  amoeba  of  a  minute  white  cloud  at  the  point  of  contact. 

Structure  of  Badiolaria.f — G.  H.  Fowler  gives  some  notes  on  the 
structure  of  Gazelletta  fam.  Medusettida.  It  appears  that  the  ^*  shell- 
mouth  "  of  Planktomtta  (a  related  genus),  i.e.  a  rmg  round  the  point  of 
ingestion,  is  in  Gazelletta  a  shell-cap  over  the  extra-capsular  protaplasm. 
The  body-shell  of  Planktomtta  is  not  represented  in  Gazetletta.  The 
intrinsic  shell  in  both  appears  to  be  the  structure  here  termed  the  "  shell- 
mouth." 

Swarms  of  Volvox.t — Otto  Zacharias  reports  from  Schwerin  an 
extraordinary  "  Wasserbliite,"  due  to  Volvox  minor  and  F.  globatar. 
There  were  at  times  680  colonies  to  the  litre.  Most  of  them  sank  deeper 
at  night,  and  were  obviously  heliotropic  positively,  as  is  well  known  from 
laboratory  experiments.  Those  found  at  night  near  the  surface  were 
mostly  young  colonies,  not  yet  reproductive. 

Fission  in  Trichonympha.§ — ^Anna  Foa  gives  an  account  of  the 
flagellate  Trichonympha  agilis  Leidy,  parasitic  in  the  intestine  of  Termer 
iuei/ugus.  This  flagellate  occurs  in  two  forms,  a  larger  and  a  smaller, 
which  may  be  different  species ;  and  one  of  the  interesting  results  of  the 
investigation  is,  that  the  details  of  mitosis  are  different  in  the  two. 
Thus,  in  the  larger  form  there  are  no  distinct  chromosomes  in  the 
chromatin  mass. 

Two  Flagellate  Parasites.!] — Anna  Foa  describes,  Dicercomonat 
mttris  Grassi,  from  the  mouse  ;  and  D.  infest inalis  Duj.,  from  the  frog. 
The  genus  ffexamitus  of  Dujardin  must  be  split  into  Hexamitus  Duj., 
with  flve  known  species  ;  Dicercomonas  Grassi,  with  two  known  species ; 
and  Urophagus  Elebs,  with  two  known  species. 

Oiant  Trypanosoma  in  Bovine  Blood.ir — ^A.  Lingard  gives  some 
particulars  of  a  giant  trypanosome  which  was  found  in  the  blood  of 
liovines  inoculated  with  blood  containing  the  small  variety  of  trypano- 
some, primarily  derived  from  the  rat.  Before  injection  into  bovines,  the 
small  variety  was  passed  by  inoculation  through  the  horse  and  donkey. 
It  appears  traceable  to  the  soiled  blood  of  the  rat. 

♦  Revue  Suiwe  Zool.,  xii  (1904)  pp.  657-62. 
t  Quart  Joorn.  Mior.  Sol.,  xlvui.  (1904)  pp.  483-8. 
X  Biol.  Oentmlbl.,  xxv.  (1905)  pp.  95-6. 

§  Atti  B.  Acoad.  Linoei  (Rend.)  xUi.  (1904)  pp.  618-25  (5  figs.> 
II  Tom.  cli,  pp.  121-80  (6  ^^.). 
%  Cenlralbl.  Bakt  Parasileuk.,  xxx^.  (1903)  |  p.  2.^4-8  (1  pi.). 
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iTrypanosomes  of  French  West  Africa.* — A.  Laveran  gives  an  up-to- 
date  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  trjpanosomes  and  the  mosquitos 
which  disseminate  them,  together  with  their  areas  of  distribution  in 
Senegal,  French  Guinea,  Ivory  Coast,  Sudan,  Lake  Tchad,  and  Congo. 

TrypanoBomes  and  Leishman-Donovan  Bodies.t — L.  Ro^rs  describes 
several  stages  in  the  development  of  these  bodies  from  uie  spleen  in 
cachexial  fevers  and  Kala-Azar,  which  show  that  they  belong  to  the 
flagellated  Protozoa  (trypanosomes).  He  has  obtained  in  cultures  from 
the  human  spleen,  parasites,  plasmodial,  amoeboid  and  flageUate  forms, 
similar  to  those  found  in  a  variety  of  animals  suffering  from  the  disease 
produced  by  Trypanosoma  hrucU. 

Trypanosomes  in  Paddas4— M.  Thiroux  notes  that  the  bird  Padda 
oryzivoray  inoculated  with  Trypanosoma  padda,  is  often  found  to  be 
infected  by  Halteridium  danilewshyi.  Experiments  show  that  the  pre- 
sence of  these  two  Protozoan  parasites  unply  double  infection.  The 
Trypanosoma  is  very  rare  in  paddas  in  natural  conditions,  the  Halteridium 
is  very  common. 

Trjrpanosomes  and  Tsetse  in  French  Omnea.§ — ^A.  Laveran  reports 
that  several  species  of  Ohssina,  or  tsetse-fly,  are  abundant  throughout 
French  Guinea,  where  human  trypanomyasis,  and  one  or  more  analogous 
equine  diseases,  are  rife. 

*  Comptes  BoDdua,  oxzxix.  (1904)  pp.  658-62. 

t  Qiuurt.  Joam.  Micr.  Soi.,  xlvtit  (1904)  pp.  367-77  (1  pi.). 

X  Comptee  Bendm,  ezl.  (1905)  pp.  109-10. 

§  Tom.  oit,  pp.  75-8. 
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BOTANY. 

GENE&AL, 
Including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiologry  of  Seed  Plants. 

Oytologry* 
inoludinff  CeU-Contants. 

Spindle  Fonnation  in  the  PoUen-Hother -Cells  of  Cassia  tomen- 
tosa.* — H.  T.  A.  Hub  finds  that  the  cytoplasm  of  the  young  poUen- 
mother-oeils  consists  of  a  network  of  radially  arranged  fibres,  on  and 
between  which  large  and  small  grannies  are  formed.  The  meshes  next 
the  nuclear  wall  are  smaller  and  elongated,  parallel  to  the  wall.  A 
granular  zone  appears  around  the  nucleus,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply 
staining  rough  fibres,  often  arranged  in  conical  groups,  appear  in  the 
cytoplflim.  In  the  next  sta^e  a  felt-like  zone  more  or  less  completely 
surrounds  the  nucleus,  and  the  deeply  staining  fibres  of  the  cytoplasm, 
now  united  into  cones,  establish  a  connection  with  the  fibres  of  this  zone. 
The  linin  throuls  become  parallel  with  the  other  fibres  and  also  with  the 
axis  of  the  larger  cone.  As  soon  as  the  rough  threads  of  the  fibres 
become  smooth  the  nucleolar  wall  breaks  down,  the  linin  and  the  kino- 
plasmic  fibres  anastomose  and  become  grouped  in  bundles.  A  multipolar 
spindle  is  formed,  two  cones  of  which,  opposite  to  each  other,  are  more 
prominent,  and  gradually  absorb  the  smaller  cones.  The  spindle  of  the 
second  division  is  more  markedly  multipolar  than  that  of  the  first 
division.  The  author  concludes  that  the  spindle  fonnation  in  this  species 
forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  multipolar  polyarchal  spindle  anlage 
usoaDy  met  with  m  dividing  mother-cells  of  pollen,  spore  and  embryo- 
sac  and  the  multipolar  diarchal  spindle  anlage  of  v^etative  cells. 

Structure  of  the  Starch-Grain.t — B.  H.  Denniston  finds  in  de- 
veloping starch-grains  of  various  sorts  an  outer  sharply  defined  layer 
next  the  plastid,  which  takes  up  orange  strongly  from  the  safranin- 
gentian-violet-orange  stain,  the  body  of  the  grain  becoming  bright  violet. 
After  partial  digestion  by  diastase  the  grains  show  the  orange-staining 
layer  httle  affected,  while  the  violet  part  is  much  dissolved,  and  orange- 
staining  material  appears  in  the  corroded  interior.  The  author  suggests 
that  the  outer  layer  is  different  from  the  rest,  and  believes  it  to  be  a 
carbohydrate  not  yet  fully  polymerised  to  starch.  ^ 

Structure  and  Development. 
Vesetative. 

Regeneration  in  Zamia.^^ — J.  M.  Coulter  and  M.  A.  Chrysler  give 
some  account  of  the  remarkable  power  shown  by  mutilated  stems  of 

*  Proo.  Odif.  Aead.  Sol,  iiu  pt  2  (1904)  pp.  829-M  (3  pli.).  See  alao  W.  J.  Land 
in  Bot  Gazette,  xxzix.  (1905)  p.  74. 

t  Trans.  Wis.  Acad.,  xiv.  (1904)  pp.  527-33.  See  also  Bot.  Gazette,  xxzyiii 
(1904)  p.  473.  X  Bot  Gazette,  xxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  452-8. 
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Zamia  floridana  of  producing  new  shoots  and  roots.     It  was  stated  that 

Krtions  of  the  stem  not  larger  than  a  walnnt  had  been  seen  to  pfrodnoe 
th  root  and  d^oot.  In  uie  steins  studied,  the  new  dioots  generaUj 
spring  from  the  vascular  part  of  the  central  cylinder,  as  many  as  five 
shoots  having  been  seen  to  spring  from  this  region  in  a  stem  3  cm.  in 
diameter.  The  vascular  elements  are  continuous  with  the  vascular 
tissue  of  the  central  cylinder  of  the  parent  stem.  Less  frequently  new 
shoots  arise  from  the  peripheral  part  of  the  wounded  surface  of  the 
cortex;  both  regions  of  origin  may  be  used  in  the  same  stem.  The 
origin  of  the  new  roots  is  just  as  variable.  In  several  cases  they  ariae 
from  vascular  tissue,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  shoots,  roots  may  arise  fr(»n  a 
chip  of  the  cortex  of  an  old  vein.  The  authors  conclude  that  in  the 
case  of  the  stem  of  Zamia  the  power  of  regeneration  is  present  in  all 
iiieristematic  tissue ;  in  cases  of  mutilation  the  tissue  chieny  concerned  is 
the  phell(^en  of  the  callus,  that  over  the  region  of  the  central  cylinder 
being  more  often  successful  than  that  over  die  cortex. 

Anatomy  of  Palm  Soots.* — ^E.  Drabble  gives  an  account  of  lu& 
researches  on  the  anatomy  of  the  roots  of  palms.  More  than  sixty 
species  have  been  examined,  and  essentially  similar  results  have  been 
obtained  from  each.  The  adventitious  root  has  its  origin  in  the  peri- 
cycle  of  the  stem,  arising  as  an  extensive  rhiaogenic  wrc.  The  apex  is 
occupied  by  a  non-stratified  group  of  initial  cells,  which  give  rise  by 
division  to  a  common  ground-mass  of  parenchyma  wherein,  in  veiy 
young  roots,  appears  a  series  of  separate  procambial  strands.  These  are 
continued,  by  secondary  divisions  of  the  parenchyma,  into  the  oentral 
cylinder  of  Uie  stem.  The  strands,  usually  after  undergoing  repeated 
bifurcations,  are  connected  with  the  bundles  of  the  stem.  Each  of  these 
strands  gives  rise  to  a  "  stele  "-like  structure  with  exardi  protoiylem- 
groups  alternating  with  phloem-groups;  but  without  histologically 
differentiated  endcSermis.  As  the  root  lengthens  the  procambial  tissue 
takes  the  form  of  a  series  of  arcs  by  apical  fusion  of  the  strands.  Still 
later  a  lobed  cylinder  is  produced,  and  finally  Uie  root-cylinder  of  a 
monocotyledonous  plant  r^ults. 

As  a  rule  all  the  changes  take  place  during  the  passage  of  the  root 
through  the  thick  cortex  at  the  b^  of  the  stem,  but  in  sevend  spedes 
the  lobed  cylinder,  or  even  the  free  strands,  persist  in  the  extra-iauliiie 

Sortion.  The  internally  directed  protoxylem-groups  usually  die  out 
istally,  but  are  occasionally  represented  by  inveraely  orientated  groups, 
the  metaxylem  elements  persisting  as  the  large  scattered  vessels  nearly 
always  present  in  palm-roots.  The  "  medullary  "  strands  are  shown  to 
be  in  r^ity  the  reduced  remains  of  some  of  the  free  basal  "  stele  "-like 
structures  which  have  not  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  vascular 
ring.  In  some  few  cases,  the  proximally  free  strands  unite  to  form  not 
a  single  cylinder,  but  three  or  more,  so  producing  Cormack's  "  poly- 
stelic  "  condition.  Distally  these  become  incomplete  on  the  central  sur- 
face, and  give  rise  by  lateral  fusion  in  the  apical  region  to  first  a  lobed, 
and  finallv  a  normal  root  cvlinder. 

The  author  rejjards  the  *'  medulla  "  in  palm-root«  as  merely  that  por- 

♦  Timiis.  Linn.  Soc.  ser.  t  (Bot)  ti.  pp.  427-90  (4  pis.  and  figs,  in  text). 
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tion  of  the  common  ground-parenchyma,  arising  at  the  non-stratified 
apex,  which  becomes  enclosed  distally  by  fusion  of  the  procambial  strands, 
and  hence  differs  in  no  respect  from  the  external "  cortical "  parenchyma. 
The  suggestion  is  put  forward  that  all  ideas  of  ^'monostely  *'*and 
**  politely,"  and  of  "  medulla  "  and  "  cortex  "  as  separate  morphological 
entities,  are  based  on  an  artificial  conception  of  the  structures  involved. 

Anatomy  of  Anemiopsis  califomica.* — T.  Holm  gives  an  account 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  vegetative  organs  of  this  plant — a  member  of  the 
tribe  Saurureas  of  the  order  Piperacese — included  by  Bentham  and 
Hooker  in  Hoxitttiynia^  but  considered  as  a  distinct  genus  by  Eichler, 
De  CandoQe,  and  others.  The  plant  lives  in  moist,  saline  localities,  and 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  halophyte.  The  author  considers,  how- 
ever, that  its  structure  may  be  defined  more  properly  as  simply  pipera- 
c*eous  than  either  halophUous  or  xerophilous.  The  most  conspicuous 
characters — the  prominently  developed  hypoderm  and  the  abundance  of 
secreting  cells  throughout  the  vanous  tissues — are  in  conformity  with 
the  general  structure  of  the  order  rather  than  with  halophytes. 
There  are  also  pointo  of  difference  in  the  anatomy  of  the  leaves,  petiole 
and  stem.  It  would  appear  as  if  Aimniapsis^  so  far  as  concerns  its 
structure,  gives  a  better  illustration  of  one  of  the  several  types  of  the 
Piperacete  than  of  any  specialised  type  modified  in  accordance  with  the 
environment. 

Stomata  of  Holacantha.t  —  0.  E.  Bessey  describes  the  stomatal 
apparatus  of  the  burro  thorn  {Holacantha  Ejnoryi)^  a  leafless,  thorny 
nhrub  about  8  metres  high  (or  sometimes  arborescent),  which  forms 
impenetrable  thickets  in  the  deserts  of  the  Southern  States.  It  is  a 
member  of  the  Simambese.  The  surface  of  the  branches  and  thorns  (or 
modified  branches)  is  pea-^en  in  colour.  The  epidermis  is  3-5  layers 
deep,  with  a  remarkably  thick  outer  wall  and  much  thickened  lateral  walls. 
Below  the  epidermis  is  a  thick  mass  of  palisade  cells.  The  stomata  are 
thickly  scattered  over  the  surface,  numbering  about  73  per  sq.  mm.  Each 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  narrow  chimney-shaped  cavity,  which  passes 
entirely  through  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis  and  is  prolonged  both 
above  and  below  it ;  the  cavity  is  of  a  somewhat  smaller  diameter  at  the 
mouth.  The  stomal  apparatus  at  the  lower  end  of  the  chimney  consists 
of  from  40-60  cells,  which  extend  down  into  the  mass  of  palisade  tissue. 
It  is  almoBt  circular  in  cross  section,  and  consists  of  from  10-12  rows 
of  thinner-walled  cells  tjian  those  forming  the  main  part  of  the  chimney. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  structure  is  the  proper  stoma,  which  closely 
resembles  that  of  ordinary  plants,  and  beneath  it  is  the  usual  air-cavity. 
The  whole  forms  a  successful  means  for  protecting  the  plant  against 
loss  of  water  while  allowing  free  access  of  carbon-dioxide.  The  highly 
transparent  epidermis  permits  photosynthesis. 

Baproduotive. 

Pro-embryo  of  the  Bennettite».t  —  G.  R.  Wieland  describes  pro- 
embryos  whidi  he  has  seen  in  fruits  of  Cycadeoidm  from  the  Black  Hills. 

*  Amer.  Jomn.  Sci.,  ser.  4,  six.  (1905)  pp.  76-82  (fig.  in  text). 

t  Bull.  Torrey  Bot  Club,  xxxi.  (1904)  pp.  523-7, 

t  Amer.  Joorn.  8cl»  ser.  4,  xviiu  (1904)  pp.  445-7  (1  pi.). 
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In  a  specimen  which  bears  a  nnmber  of  fine  ovulate  cells,  with  seed- 
bodies  approximately  the  same  size  as  in  the  original  Bennsttites 
Oibsonianus,  the  author  found  large  angular  to  rounded  pro-embrjonal 
cells.  These  appear  to  fill  the  entire  nuoellar  space  in  some  of  the 
transverse  sections.  In  others  the  pro-embryo  oelLs  api)ear  to  have  been 
but  partially  preserved  or  else  to  have  collapsed,  carrying  the  nucellar 
wall  inwards,  as  if  there  had  been  a  centr^  cavity  in  me  large-ceUed 
mass;  several  irregular  ribbon-like  traces  were  also  noted,  about  the 
thickness  of  the  cell-walls,  extending  across  the  large-celled  noass. 
These  are  not  supposed  to  be  suspensors,  or  tubular  oospores  or  cells, 
such  as  precede  embryo-formation  in  Ephedra.  Some  sections  suggest 
that  the  mass  of  pro-embryo  tissue  was  either  less  dense  in  its  oenteal 
regions  or  that  tnere  was  a  small  central  cavity,  but  this  point,  which 
would  show  a  fundamental  agreement  with  existing  Gycads,  cannot  be 
readily  settled  in  absence  of  a  good  longitudinal  section.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  the  lower  half  of  the  nucellus  was  closely  filled  by  the 
typical  large  undifferentiated  cells  making  up  the  mass  of  the  pro- 
embryo.  Another  section  showed  the  upper  end  of  the  nucellus  ex- 
tending well  into  the  top  of  the  seed,  which  is  quite  filled  with  the 
characteristic  tissue. 

There  is  no  distinct  indication  of  endosperm,  or  of  differentiation 
into  an  inner  and  outer  zone.  The  pro-embryo  tissue  appears  to  be 
homogeneous  throughout,  except  in  one  instance,  where  some  more 
elongated  cells  appear  to  rest  against  the  nucellar  wall. 

Comparison  with  the  other  gymnosperms  shows  that  the  pro-embr}'o 
of  the  Bennettitese  is  unique  in  occupying  the  entire  nucellus,  though  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nuoelli»  of  the  existing  Cycads  are 
almost  of  the  same  size,  increase  in  the  size  of  the  seed  having  been 
plainly  bound  up  with  endosperm  development.  It  may  be  that  a  pro- 
gressive reduction  of  endosperm  has  taken  place  in  the  Bennettiteee, 
and  was  perhaps  a  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the  group.  The 
pro-embryo  shows  most  resemblance  to  that  of  Ginkgo^  and  proves  that 
the  embryogeny  of  Ginkgo  is  the  most  primitive  among  existin^r 
gymnosperms. 

Life  History  of  Pinus.* — Margaret  C.  Ferguson  gives  a  detailed 
account  of  the  results  of  her  work  on  this  subject,  derived  mainly  from 
a  study  of  Pinus  Strohus.  The  subject-matter  falls  under  the  headings  : 
microsporogenesis,  the  male  gametophyte,  macrosporogenesis,  the 
female  gametophyte,  and  fertilisation  and  related  phenomena.  In 
most  species  the  archesporium  is  well  developed  before  winter,  but  the 
mother-cell  stage  is  not  reached  till  the  next  April,  or  in  P.  StrohtiB  till 
May.  There  is  probably  a  qualitative  reduction  of  chromatin  during 
the  second  mitosis  in  the  pollen-mother-cell.  The  air  sacs  arise  by  the 
separation  of  the  exine  irom  the  intine  at  two  definite  points.  The 
author  describes  a  feature  hitherto  overlooked,  a  partial  wall  lying  within 
the  intine  at  the  prothallial  end  of  the  spore.  Tne  generative  cell  is  not 
surrounded  by  a  definite  wall,  and  when  its  nucleus  divides  the  two 

*  Proo.  WashingtoD  Acad.  8cL.  ▼!.  (1904)  pp.  1-202  (24  pl0.).    See  also  amm- 
berlain  in  Bot.  Gkkteite,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  66-7. 
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spGfpi-niicIei  lie  free  in  a  common  mass  of  cytoplasm  and  never  form 
distinct  sperm-cells ;  the  two  nuclei  are  unequal.  The  endosperm  con- 
tains about  two  thousand  free  nuclei  before  walls  begin  to  be  formed. 
The  arch^onia  appear  about  two  weeks  before  fertilisation.  He  also 
describes  in  considerable  detail  the  independence  of  the  male  and  female 
chromatin  during  fertilisation.  Eight  nuclei  are  formed  in  the  pro- 
embryo  at  the  b^  of  the  oosphere  before  the  appearance  of  cell-walls. 

Comparative  Xmbrjroloffy  of  the  Cucurbitaoes.* — J.  E.  Eirkwood 
gives  the  results  of  his  work  based  on  the  study  of  sixteen  genera  of  this 
order,  and  relating  chiefly  to  the  development  of  the  ovary  and  embryo- 
sac.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  systematic  position  of  the  family 
which  has  been  placed  in  recent  Continental  systems  among  the  Sym- 
petalse,  owing  cniefly  to  the  union  of  the  petds.  The  author  of  the 
present  memoir,  however,  finds  that  in  all  the  sixteen  genera  certam 
characters  of  Svmpetalae  which  have  been  regarded  tis  fundamental 
are  contradicted.  For  instance,  the  ovule  in  the  Sympetalae  is  con- 
stantly characterised  bv  a  single  very  prominent  int^ument,  a  much 
reduced  nuoellus,  and  the  elimination  of  tapetal  tissue,  the  hmxlermal 
archesporial  cell  passing  over  directly  into  the  mother-cell.  But  in  all 
the  Cucnrbitacese  studi^,  the  author  finds  the  ovules  with  two  int^u- 
mento,  a  well-developed  nucellus,  and  often  very  extensive  tapetal  tissue. 
The  synergids  are  remarkable  for  their  prominence  and  structure,  and 
the  antip^als  are  ephemeral ;  the  endosperm  is  characterised  by  ex- 
tensive growth  and  nutritive  activity. 

Physiologry. 
Nutrition  and  Growth. 

Carbon  Nutrition  of  Green  Plants  by  Organic  8ub8tanoe8.t — 
J.  Laurent  gives  a  full  account  of  his  experiments  on  this  subject.  He 
finds  conclusive  evidence  of  the  value  of  carbohydrate  foodstuffs  to 
green  plants  when  presented  to  their  roots.  Thus  maize  roots  were  able 
to  make  use  of  glucose  solutions,  the  plants  showing  increase  of  dry 
weight  when  grofm  in  the  dark ;  and  plants  of  various  species,  previously 
deprived  of  starch,  were  able  to  manufacture  starch  in  sunlight  when 
glucose,  in  1-5  per  cent,  solutions,  was  presented  to  their  roots,  under 
conditions  which  ensured  absence  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  author,  how- 
ever, failed  to  induce  roots  of  green  plants  to  digest  starch,  indicating  a 
fundamental  difference  between  the  nutrition  of  saprophytes,  which  h^ve 
tbiB  power,  and  autophytes.  In  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  influence 
of  organic  substances  on  growth  and  form,  the  author  found  that  growth 
of  i^e  stem  was  checked  in  concentrated  solutions.  That  this  result  does 
not  entirely  depend  on  increased  osmotic  pressure  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  diflfei^ent  results  are  obtained  with  solutions  of  equal  concentration 
of  glucose  and  glycerin  respectively. 

*  Bon.  New  York  Bot  Garden,  iii.  (1904)  pp.  313-402  (12  pb.).  See  also  J.M.C. 
in  Bot  Oasette,  xzxix.  (1905)  p.  73. 

t  Her.  Goi.  Boi,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  14-48.  66-80,  96-128, 155-66, 188-202,  231-42 
(7  pis.). 
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Relative  Transpiratioii  of  Old  and  New  Leares  of  tlie  Myrtns 
T]rpe.* — J.  Y.  Bergen  has  stndied  the  relative  activity  in  transpiratiou 
of  old  and  new  leaves  in  some  leathery-leaved  evergreens  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan region,  such  as  olive,  holm-oak,  Rhamnus  AkUemus  and  Nerium 
Oleander.  He  finds  that  the  evergreen  trees  and  shmfas  of  this  region 
differ  greatlv  in  the  longevity  of  their  leaves,  some  of  the  species  having 
leaves  that  live  only  ab[)nt  fifteen  months,  while  those  of  otiiers  live 
more  than  two-and-a-half  years.  All  of  the  leaves  studied  reach  their 
maximum  area  considerably  before  they  attain  their  fall  thickness.  The 
leaves  of  six  of  the  eight  species  studied  transpire  more  for  equal  areas 
when  fifteen  to  eighteen  months  old  than  they  do  when  they  have  just 
reached  their  maximum  area,  at  three  or  four  months.  Transpiration 
for  equal  weights  of  leaves  is  generally  more  active  for  leaves  of  fifteen 
or  more  months  than  for  those  of  three  months  or  a  little  older. 
Epidermal  toanspiration  bears  a  much  smaller  ratio  to  total  transpira- 
tion in  leaves  of  three  months  than  in  those  of  fifteen  months. 

Daily  Periodicity  of  Cell-division  and  of  Elongation  in  the  Root 
of  Alliam.t — W.  E.  Kellicott  finds  in  the  root  of  AlUum  two  maxima 
and  two  minima  in  the  rate  of  cell-division  during  twenty-four  hours. 
The  primary  maximum  occurs  shortly  before  midnight,  the  primary 
minimum  about  7  a.m.  The  secondary  maximum  occurs  about  1  p.ni. 
and  the  secondary  minimum  about  3  p.m.  There  is  no  correspondence 
between  the  rate  of  cell-division  and  slight  variations  in  temperature. 
The  root  of  Podophyllum  shows  maximal  and  minimal  points  at  almost 
the  same  hours  as  in  Allium.  Tap-water  alone,  or  with  various  sab- 
stances  in  solution,  seriously  affects  the  course  of  cell-division.  In  some 
cases  there  may  be  recovery  and  partial  return  to  the  normal  condition. 
Under  normal  conditions  of  growth  the  rate  of  elongation  of  the  root  of 
Allium  shows  a  daily  rhythm,  with  two  maxima  and  two  minima  during 
twentv-four  hours.  Elongation  is  most  rapid  about  4  or  5  p.m.,  the 
secondary  maximum  occurring  about  7  a.m. ;  the  primary  minimum 
is  about  11  p.m.,  and  the  secondary  minimum  about  noon.  Periods 
of  rapid  cellnlivision  coincide  with  low  rate  of  elongation,  and  rate 
of  cell-division  is  lowest  during  rapid  ebngation. 

Periodicity  of  Growth  in  Thickness  in  the  Tropics.^ — A.  Ursprung 
has  studied  the  structure  of  the  wood  of  some  species  growing  at  Buiten- 
zorg,  where  the  climate  is  uniform,  and  in  Eastern  Java^  where  there  is 
an  dtemation  of  wet  and  dry  seasons.  He  finds  in  the  latter  a  much 
more  striking  development  of  the  annual  ring  structure  than  in  the  case  of 
the  same  species  grown  at  Bnitenzorg,  though  there  is  some  variability  in 
the  relative  differences  in  different  species.  Bepresentatives  of  six  natural 
orders  were  examined. 

Obemioal  Ohaaffea. 

Blackening  of  Baptisia  tinctoria.§ — J.  T.  Emerson  discusses  the 
blackening  of  Wild  Indigo  on  Cape  Cod.    If  a  leaf  is  injured  a  black 

*  Bot  Gazette,  zxx?iii.  (1904)  pp.  446-51. 

t  Boll  Torrey  Bot  Glab,  xzxi.  (1904)  pp.  529-50. 

X  Bot.  Zeit,  Ixii.  (1904)  pp.  189-210. 

§  BuU.  Toney  Bot  Club,  xxxi.(1904)  pp.  621-9. 
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spot  appears,  and  branches  which  have  been  injured  are  the  first  to  show 
tne  blackening,  which,  however,  appears  natimlly  in  uninjured  plants, 
affecting  even  the  flowers.  The  author  finds  that  the  blackening  is  due 
to  oxidizing  enzymes,  of  which  there  are  at  least  two,  an  oxidase  which 
giv^  an  opalescent  blue  with  gum  guaiac  solution,  and  is  destroyed 
by  heat  at  about  83^-84^  C,  and  a  peroxidase  which  give  a  deep  blue 
with  hydrogen  peroxide,  and  which  is  destroyed  by  heat  at  86°-87°  C. 
Both  enzymes  can  be  destroyed  with  dilute  solutions  of  citric  acid  and 
sodium  hydroxide. 

General. 

Identiflcation  of  Trees  in  Winter.*— L.  H.  Scholl,  E.  C.  Cotton, 
and  J.  H.  Schaffner  have  prepared  keys  to  the  hickories,  ashes,  and 
poplars  respectively,  in  the  wmter  condition  as  regards  Ohio  species. 
The  characters  used  are  the  form,  colour  and  indumentum  of  the  bud, 
the  character  of  the  bud-scales,  and  the  surface  characters  of  the  twig, 
and,  in  case  of  hickory,  of  the  bark.  There  are  six  species  of  liickory, 
seven  of  ash,  and  eight  of  poplar. 

Localised  Stages  in  Common  Roadside  Plant8.t— J.  A.  Cushman 
describes  for  a  number  of  common  North- American  species  the  various 
progressive  stages  towards  the  adult  leaf-form  which  characterise  the 
seeing,  and  in  the  case  of  perennials,  the  spring  growth,  and  also  the 
regressive  development  which  occurs  on  flowering  shoots.  The  species 
studied  include  Thalktrum  polygamum,  Wild  Carrot,  Wild  Indigo 
{Baptisia  Unctoria\  Sheep  Sorrel,  PotmtUla  canadmsis^  Sambucus 
€anaden8i8j  Chempodium  alburn^  Yarrow,  and  species  of  Aster  and 
EtqMtiarium,  In  Thalktrum  and  Baptisia,  the  chief  feature  is  a  change 
in  the  number  of  leaflets ;  in  Humex^  a  change  in  the  auricled  leaf -base ; 
in  Eupatoritm,  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  connate  leaf-base. 
Different  individuals  show  variations  due  to  differences  in  acceleration 
of  development,  which  may  be  due  to  external  or  internal  causes. 
Regressive  development,  seen  in  localised  senescence  below  the  flower, 
is  often  more  reversionary  than,  stages  in  the  usual  seedling. 

Variation  of  California  Plants.^ — £.  B.  Copeland  points  out  that, 
while  one  of  the  first  features  of  the  flora  of  the  mountainous  and  rather 
dry  parts  of  CaUfomia  which  impresses  any  one  familiar  with  that  of  the 
Eastern  States  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  the  exceeding  variability  of 
a  great  many  of  the  plants,  it  has  yet  never  been  the  subject  of  any 
particular  study.  He  describes  the  variation  in  the  leaf-characters — 
size,  margin,  base  and  apex—riu  a  few  woody  plants  comprising  several 
oaks,  Rhamnm  califomica,  Arctostaphylua  tometitosa,  and  species  of  Ceano' 
thus  and  Baecharis.  The  leaf-variation  in  a  few  apparently  monstrous 
ferns  is  also  described.  The  author  then  uses  his  results  as  a  basis  for 
a  discussion  of  the  mutation  theory  in  bionomics ;  and  endeavours  to 
diow  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  view  that  mutations  exist  as 
essentially  distinct  from  ordinary  variations. 

•  Ohio  NaU  v.  (1905)  pp.  269-71. 

t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxviii,  (1904)  pp.  81S-82  (figs,  iii  text). 

X  Bot  Ghaette,  xxxviiL  (1904)  pp.  401-26. 
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Relation  of  Soils  to  Vegetation.* — ^B.  E.  Livingston  has  stndied  the 
relation  of  soils  to  natural  vegetation  in  Boscommon  and  Crawford 
Counties,  Michigan.  He 'finds  that  the  main  factor  in  determining  the 
distribution  of  Uie  forests  on  the  uplands  of  this  region  is  that  of  the 
size  of  soil  particles,  the  sorting  of  which  dates  back  almost  entirely  to 
the  close  of  the  last  Olacial  epoch.  The  size  of  the  particles  determines 
the  amount  of  air  and  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  these  in  turn  determine 
the  amount  of  humus  formation  and  the  growth  of  nitrifying  organisms, 
and  perhaps  also  to  some  extent  the  amount  of  soluble  salts  in  the 
surface  layers.  A  factor  of  less  importance,  because  applicable  only  over 
small  areas,  is  the  nearness  of  the  underground  water  level  to  the  surface. 
Broadlv  speaking,  phjrsiography  determines  the  vegetational  distribution. 
The  physiographic  features  are  largely  those  of  glacial  topography,  or 
traceable  direcdy  to  these.  It  is  probable  that  many  dry  soils  have  at 
length  become  moist  enough  to  support  one  of  the  more  moisture-loving 
types  of  vegetation  simply  by  increase  of  humus  content.  The  lowlanik 
are  covered  with  a  vegetation  complex  of  species  such  that  they  can  bear 
excess  of  water  and  paucity  of  oxygen  in  the  soil.  From  the  open 
meadow  and  coniferous  swamp  we  pass,  with  better  and  better  drainage, 
through  the  mixed  swamp  to  the  hardwood,  or  the  white  pine  of  the 
uplands.  The  natural  re-forestation  of  the  pine  areas  with  IN  orway  pine, 
and  partly,  at  least,  with  white  pine,  will  probably  occur  if  the  fires  can 
be  suppr^sed. 

Asiatic  Plants.t — ^'  Prain  has  published  notes  on  various  Indian 
and  East  Asiatic  plants.  These  include  a  new  genus  of  Araliacese 
{Woodhumia)  from  Burma,  described  as  a  striking  plant  with  flowers 
unusually  large  for  the  family ;  a  new  Uusa,  from  Assam,  a  fine  species, 
which  in  habit  much  resembles  a  Sikkim  variety  of  the  common  Miua 
paradisiaca,  and  several  new  Convolvulacess  from  China  and  Malaya, 
The  author  also  gives  some  critical  notes  on  the  RoxburghiacesB,  with  a 
key  to  the  species  of  Stemona. 

Flora  of  the  Australian  Alps.^— J.  Stirling  has  studied  the  flora 
of  this  area  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  distribution  of 
the  mixed  types  of  plants  now  flourishing  on  the  higher  altitudes  over 
South-East  Australia,  and  its  relation  to  the  tertiary  floras  of  South- 
East  Australia.  The  author  has  collected  more  than  1000  species  in 
the  region  at  elevations  between  2000  and  7000  feet,  and  the  present 
is  a  preliminary  account,  with  a  census  of  the  plants.  The  general 
study  of  the  flora  shows  that  climatic  conditions  have  had  a  dominating 
influence  in  the  evolution  of  varietal  forms.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  genus  Eacalyptits. 

The  author  gives  an  account  of  the  physical  features  of  the 
range.  All  the  higher  plateaux  are  distincUv  Alpine ;  the  soil  is 
rich,  volcanic,  and  highly  productive.  Fine  Eucalyptus  forests  clothe 
the  sub-Alpine  levels.  The  plants  comprise  249  genera,  with  678 
species  of  Seed-plants ;  and  161  genera,  with  341  species  of  Cryptogams. 

*  Bot.  Gftzette,  xxxiz.  (1905)  pp.  22-41. 

t  Jouro.  Aaiat.  Soo.  Bensal,  Ixxiii.  (1904)  pp.  14-24  and  39-46  (1  pL> 

X  TraDB.  and  Pn)o.Bot.  Soc.  Edinbnrgh,  xxii.  (1904)  pp.  819-95  (8  plB.> 
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The  best  represented  orders  are  Legnminosae,  mtii  22  genera  and 
76  species;  Oompositse,  with  25  and  74;  and  Grasses,  with  19  and 
85.  There  is  a  greater  afi&nity  with  the  Tasmanian  Alpine  flora 
than  with  that  of  any  other  r^on.  Notes  are  given  on  the  more 
interesting  plants  in  the  different  natural  orders,  and  also  a  census  of  all 
the  plants  known,  including  Cryptogams. 


Fbibs,  Tb.  M. — Srenaka  V&ztiuuiiii.    (Swedish  plant-names.) 

[An  Annotated  lUt  of  popular  names  of  plants,  with  their  Latin  eqn^Talents. 
BeferenceB  to  literature  are  given.] 

Arkivf,  Botanik,  Hi  No.  13  (1904)  pp.  28-60. 

M  ALM  K,  O.  O. — JA%  Umbellifbren  der  iweitm  BegneU'iohen  Beiie.    (The  Umbel- 
lifena  of  the  second  Begnell  expedition.) 

[A  syitematic  account  of  the  plants  of  this  order  collected  on  this  Brazilian 
expedition.  The  fiamily  is  represented  in  Brazil  chiefly  by  the  genera 
HydroocftyU  and  Eryngium^  which  include  6  and  20  respectiTely  of  the  31 
species  collected.  Four  new  species  and  two  new  Tarieties  of  Brmgiwm 
are  describedj  Tom,  eit  pp.  1-22  (8  pis.). 

Mbbihcs  B.  p. — OontrilnMidn  6  la  Flora  de  GalieU.    Supplement  lY.     [Fourth 
supplement  to  the  Flora  of  Galicia.) 

[A  mtematiclist  of  ferns  and  seed-plants,  with  critical  notes  and  descriptions 
of  new  species  of  Sriea,  Linaria^  and  Sagina  respectiyely.] 

Ifem.  d.  I  8oo.  EwpalL  HisL  Nat,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  455-516. 

TowHSBRD,  F.— Flora  of  Hampshire,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight 
[New  edition,  with  numerous  additions.] 

LoTell  Beeve  (1904)  xxxTiii  and  658  pp.,  2  pis.  and  map. 

0BYPT09AMS. 

Ptexidophyta. 
(By  A.  Gxpp,  M.A.,  F.L.S.) 

Anatomy  of  PBilotum  triqnetnim.* — S.  0.  Ford  gives  a  detailed 
ao^soimt  of  the  anatomy  of  this  plant.  It  consists  of  a  mach-branched 
aerial  stem  and  rhizome.  The  leaves  are  much  reduced,  and  have  no 
vascular  snpply.  There  are  no  roots.  The  plant  is  monostelic  through- 
ont.  At  the  base  of  the  aerial  stem  a  protostele  is  found,  and  mis, 
higher  up,  may  be  sncceeded  by  a  medullated  stage  with  no  inner 
phloem  or  endodermis.  Secondary  tracheids  may  occur.  In  the 
aerial  branches  a  central  core  of  sclerenchymatous  fibres  is  found, 
surrounded  by  xylem  with  radiating  groups  of  protoxylem.  In  the 
rhizome  the  xylem  forms  an  irregular  mass  with  no  fibres,  and  the 
protoxylem  consists  of  ordinary  scalariform  tracheids.  The  phloem 
througnout  is  feebly  developed,  and  lignification  of  this  tissue  may 
occur  in  the  aerial  stem.  A  tnree-sided  apical  cell  is  present  both  in  the 
aerial  ""stem  and  in  the  rhizome.  From  the  nature  of  the  sporangial 
apparatus  the  Psilotacese  have  been  regarded  as  possessing  a  close  affinity 
with  the  fossil  Sphenophyllales.  There  is  also  a  strong  resemblance, 
anatomically,  to  some  of  the  fossil  Lycopods,  especially  to  the  stem  of 
Lepidodrmdron  mundum^  as  well  as  to  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  Lepido* 
strobus  Brownii. 

*  Ann.  Bot,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  589-605  (1  pi.). 

Apra  19th,  1905  p 
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Prothallium  of  OphioglosBum  YulgataiiL* — H.  Brachmaon  has 
Bucoeeded  in  finding  the  long-songht  gametopIiTte  of  0.  tndgaiumj  and 
describes  in  detail  and  with  many  figures  the  external  and  internal 
Btmctore  of  the  prothallinm  and  young  sporoph^.  The  prothalliam 
shows  a  radial  structure,  and  agrees  in  me  main  with  that  of  O.peduncu^ 
losum  and  0.  pendulum.  It  yet  remains  to  cultivate  the  spores,  so  that 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  prothallium  may  be  obtained.  Incidentally  he 
describes  the  cutting  of  a  lenticular  cell  (first  rhi^oid  cell)  from  the  basal 
cell  of  the  infant  prothallium  in  several  European  species  of  Lycopodium. 

Pol78ticham.t — A.  Somerville  treats  of  the  three  British  ^)ecies  of  this 
genus : — P.  LonchitiSy  P.  aculeatuni,  P.  angulare^  with  special  reference 
to  this  last,  the  distribution  of  which  in  Scotland  (where  it  is  becoming 
increasingly  rare)  he  describes.  P.  lohatum  he  suppresses,  stating  his 
reasons  for  r^arding  it  as  an  immature  form  of  P,  actdeatum.  He  indi- 
"cates  several  points  of  distinction  between  P.  aeuleatum  and  P.  annulare, 

Battandixb  »f  Tbabut — ^nore  Analytiqiie  et  Synoptiqiia  da  TAlgirie  et  de  la 
Tnniiie.    (Analytio  and  synoptio  flora  of  Algeria  and  Tania.) 

[ContainB  on  pp.  401-8  the  Pteridophyta,  with  deeoriptionB  and  keys.] 

PariB :  KUnoksieck  (1904)  460  pp. 

BxBNSTiBL,  O. — Soolopendrinm  offieinamm  f.  nndnlatnm. 

OartenweU,  ix.  (1904)  pp.  121-2. 

B  GOD  LB,  L.  A. — The  ftrnetnre  of  the  leavae  of  the  Braeken  (Pterii  AqnUina  Idnn.) 
in  relation  to  enyironment         Joum.  Linn.  8oc,  (Boe.)  zxxt.  (1904)  pp.  659-70. 

BouTOUBS — Bnr  Tinterpritation  anatomiqne  dee  eordoni  liberanz  lignenx  dnPteris 
Aqiilina.  (On  the  anatomical  interpretation  of  the  wood-bast  fibres  of  P.  AquiUna,y 

Ad.  8oe.  Lirm.  Bordeaux,  IviiL  (1903)  p.  76. 

Bbaim,  J. — Osmnnda  regalia  at  Ooathland.  Naiuraliit,  1904,  p.  378. 

Bbbnzingbb,  C— Flora  dee  Amtsbeiirks  Bnohen.  (Flora  of  the  district  of  Bnchen.) 

Mitt,  Bad.  BoL  Ver.,  1904,  p.  385-416. 

Campbbll,D.  H. — ^The  Affinitiei  of  the  Ophioglosaacefls  and  XartUiaoeM. 

Amer.  NaturaJitt,  xxxviU.  (1904)  pp.  761-75  (figs,  in  text). 

C  BIFF  LOT,  J.— Bar  nn  eas  rare  d*h6tirotazie  de  Tepi  diodangilire  de  I'EqniMtnm 
fnaxiTnnin  Lam.  et  snr  lee  oanies  de  ta  production.  (On  a  rare  oase  of  heterotazy 
of  the  diodangiferouB  spike  of  E,  maximitm  and  the  causes  of  its  production.) 

.    Note  pri».  h  la  800,  Linn,  LJfon,  1904,  5  pp. ; 
Hedwigia,  xUt.  (1905)  BeibL,  p.  82. 

Chbi  bt,  H.— Frimitis  Floras  Oostaricensis.    Filices  et  Lyoopodiaeeei.    (Firsi-frnita 

of  the  flora  of  Costa  Rica.    Ferns  and  Lycopodiaoen.) 

[Continuation.]  BtM.  Herb.  jBoim.,  v.  (1905)  pp.  1-16. 

„  „  Quelques  remarques  eonoemant  xme  eoUeotion  de  Fougdree  du  Bhotaa 
r^coltto  par  W.  Orlffith  et  aoquise  par  THerbier  Belesiert  en 
1866.  (Some  remarks  upon  a  collection  of  ferns  of  Bhotan  oolleoted 
by  Griffith  and  acquired  by  Herbier  Delessert  in  1856.) 

Ann.  Conterv.  Jard.  hat.  Oenive,  Tii.-Tiii  (1904)  pp.  380-32. 

Olutb,  W.  N. — ^Adiantum  Capillus-Teneris  in  FennsylTania  1 

[A  plea  for  inTestigatlon  of  reported  ocourrenoes  of  the  species.] 

Fern  ButteHn,  xii  (1904)  pp.  121-2. 


•  Bot  Zeit.,  IxiL  (1904)  pp.  227-48  (2  pis.). 

*  Trans.  Proo.  Bot.  Soc  Edinburgh,  xxii.  (1904)  pp.  312-17. 
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Clutb,  W.  N.— Tk«  jHBiiM  WftDdng  Fern. 

IFadffenia  prci^era,']  T<m,  ett,  pp.  1 12-3  (1  pi.). 

CooKL  B.  8. — ^Vot«  from  Lonitiuia. 

[On  AxMa  cafMdama^  Adiatdum  pedaiumj  ftnd  A.  Capillu9^f>enerii.'} 

Tom,  eU^  pp.  110-1. 
DuKBi^  W.  C— Bftbjliood  of  Ferns. 

[Method  of  ealti?»tiiig  protlutlliA.]  Tom,  eiU,  pp.  105-6. 

^        „       Fdl-fridtfaig  of  OimtmdA.  Tom,  eU.^  pp.  108-4* 

Eatoh,  a.  a.— Dodge*!  FerxL  Amer.  BoiafUtt^  ▼.  (1904)  p.  117. 

n        n        PeUaa  ondthopns.  Fern  Bulletin,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  113-4. 

FiTSPATBiOK,  T.  J.— Votei  on  tlie  Ferns  of  Washington. 

[A  list  of  13  speciae,  with  notes.]      Tom.  eit.,  pp.  108-10. 

»,  „  The  Fern  Flora  of  Montana. 

[A  list  of  89  species,  with  Botes.]       Tom.  eit,  pp.  97-101. 

Flbm iHO,  W.  W.— Abnormal  Growth  of  Polypody. 

[Fronda  of  P.  wdgare  as  long  as  2  ft  8)  in.  were  foond  on  a  wall  near  PorUaw.] 

Irish  Naturalist,  xiv.  (1905)  p.  40. 

FotTBB,  A.  8.— The  Broad  Wood  Fern  in  Washington. 

[Note  on  the  large  sise  attained  by  Nepkrodium  spinulosum  dilatatum  on  the 
west  coast  of  America.]  Fern  Bulletin,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  104-5. 

FvTo,  M. — ^Polypodinm  Tnlgare  L  nnd  Polypodinm  ^nlgare,  y  serratnm  Willd. 
[Claims  specific  rank  for  the  latter.] 

Eedwigia,  zUt.  (1905)  pp.  106-11  (1  pi.). 

God  BOH — ^BoBUurqaes  snr  le  Pdystiehnm  oreopteris.    (Remarks  on  P.  oreopteris,) 

Bull.  Soe.  Amis  Sei.  Nat,  Bouen,  1904,  pp.  4-7. 
Hahhb,  a.  H.— Forking  Ferns. 

[A  list  of  79  species,  with  notes  to  show  the  position,  kind  and  degree  of 
bifurcation  in  each  case.]  Fern  Bulletin,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  114-8. 

Harbison^  0. — Sligo  Ferns. 

[Records  the  finding  of  HymenophyUum  unilalerdle,  J7.  tutibridaense,  and 
Pciffpodium  vulgare  var.  cambrieum.  In  an  editorial  note  R.  L.  Praeser 
remarks  on  the  extreme  rari^  of  the  latter  in  Ireland,  and  points  out  that 
Linneos  considered  it  a  good  species.] 

Irish  Naturalist,  xiT.  (1905)  pp.  39, 40. 

HiBBOMTMUBjG. — PUuitv   Tiohmannlanm   in   Qnatemala,    Colnmbia  et  Ecnador 

regionihnsqne  finitimis  ooUeotas.  Pteridophyta.  (Plants  col- 
lected by  Lehmann  in  Guatemala,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  and 
the  ueighbouriog  regions.    Pteridophytes.] 

iCeratopteris  to  SelagineUa.    Oonoiusion.] 

Bugler's  Bot,  Jahrb.,  xxxiv.  (1905)  pp.  561-82. 

^         „  Polypodiomm  speeies  noTss  et  non  satis  noT9.    (Species  of 

Polypodium  new  or  insuflBciently  known.) 

[Descriptions  of  new  species  and  remarks  on  older 
species.  Keys  to  the  P.  serrulatum  and  P.  iri» 
ekomanoides  groups.] 

Hedwigia^  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  78-105. 

HooHBBUTiREB,  B.  P.  G. — Oryptogames  vasonlaires.    (Vascular  crrptogams.) 

[In  his  **  Le  8ud  Gianais."]  Ann,  Conserv,  Jard,  Bot,,  Oendve, 

1904,  pp.  112-3. 
Kbllbbmav,  W.  a.,  ft  H.  A.  Glbasoh— Votes  on  the  Ohio  Ferns. 

[A  localised  list  of  45  species ;  10  others  require  authentication.] 

Ohio  Naturalist^  !▼.  (1904)  pp.  205-10. 

KtVBBBLB,  J.  B.— Adatok  a  Kankasns  edinyes  yirigtalan  novftnyeiBek  isaiere- 

tehoL    (Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Pteridophyta 
of  the  Caucasus.) 

AnmU,  Mus,  Nation.  Hungaric,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  570-3. 

P  2 
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Lb  Obahd,  a. — ^Diitnbntioii  gtegraphiqua  det  Afpleninm  fJMittnimi  at  toMiaevm. 
(GeofiTaphical  disMbcttioD  <2  A,  fontanum  vad  foreiiamm^) 

[The  former  spedes  is  ezolnsiveljr  oaloiooloos,  while  A.foreiia4mm  Le  Grand 
(lyn.  A.  BalUri  Tar.  maerophyUum  Saini-LaMr)  is  aoeolntely  silioiooloiii, 
anid  oocors  in  the  centre  and  lonth  of  France  J 

Bev.  BoL  Syk,  d  Qtogr^  1904,  pp.  lOS-9. 

Maxoh,  W.  B.— a  new  AipUninm  firom  Xaodeo. 

[Deeoription  of  A.  modedumf  with  indication  of  its  affinities.] 

BuU.  Torrey  BoL  Clvb,  xxxL  (1904)  pp.  657-8. 

H       *t        A  new  Fen,  Ooniophlshiiim  Pringlel,  fhnn  Mezioo. 

Proc  UJS.  Nat.  Mu$^  xxrii.  (1904)  pp.  953-4. 

9,       „         Votes  on  Amerieaa  Ferns.  YIL 

[Gn  the  synonymy  of  the  N.W.  American  Pciffpodium  oocUkm- 
taU  Maxoo,  and  on  Aajdmniuim  mfenoocarfxm  Spreng.] 

Fern  BuUSUn,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  101-3. 

NioHOLsoH,  W.  A.^laima  and  Flora  of  Vorfdk.    Part  VL  [additions]. 

[FloiPering  plants  and  ferns.]  2Vaii«.  NarfdUc  aid  Norufick  Nat.  8oc^ 

1903-4  (1904)  pp.  748-51. 

GsBOBH,  A.— Aspidinm  anomalnm  Garden,  Ixv.  (1904),  No.  1689. 

Phblps,  G.  p. — Wew  Stations  for  two  rare  Connectient  Ferns. 
[PdUda  graetUe  and  Aepiomwm  iNontofittm.] 

Fem  BnOeUn,  adi.  (1904)  p.  11& 

PodpIba,  J.— Weitere  Bettrage  snr  Fhanerogamen-  nnd  Oefisskryptogamen-flerB 
BShmens.  (Further  contributions  to  the  phaneroffamio  and  vascnlar  cryptOKamio 
flora  of  Bohemia.)  Verh,  K.K.  ZooL  Bot.  (hi.  Wien,  liv.  (1904)  pp.  813-41. 

PoTONii,  H. — ^Die  Znsatifledem  (Aphlelden)  der  Ftone.    (The  additional  pinn» 

[Aphlebia]  of  ferns.)  Naiwne,  Woohenechr.j  1903,  pp.  33-41. 

„       ^       Ueber  die  physidlogisehe  Bedentnng  der  AphleUen.   (Gn  the  physio- 
logical  meaning  of  the  Alphlebia.) 

ZeOeeKr.  DetUteh.  GeoL  Oet.,  1903,  Monatsb.  p.  11-12. 

Bitzbbbobb,  E. — ^Prodomns  einer  Flora  Ton  Oberoesterreieh.  (Preliminary  essay 
of  a  flora  of  Upper  Austria.)  Jdhretb,  Ver.  Natwrk,  in  Oederr.  o6.  der 

Enn$,  Lint,,  1904,  59  pp^ 

RoBiNSOB,  0.  B. — The  Ferns  of  Vorthem  Cape  Breton. 

Torreya,  It.  (1904)  pp.  136-& 

Sallbt— Les  Hydropterid^  dans  la  region  tonkinoise.  (The  HydiopteridesB  in 
the  Tonldn  region!)  Act  8oo,  Linn,  Bordeaux,  lyiii.  (1908)  p.  244. 

Schmidt,  B. — ^Ueber  Oabelnngen  bei  Famen.    (Gn  dichotomy  in  ferns.) 

8B.  Nat,  Oe$ea.  Leipgig,  1903,  pp.  1-4. 

Bohr  BOB,  J. — Aspleninm  mta-mnraria  on  the  towers  of  Ulan  OathedraL 

Fem  BuOeHn,  xii  (1904)  pp.  118-9. 

S  OHn B B,  T.^Die  Yerbreitnng  der  Oef&sspflanien  in  Sehlesien.  (The  distribution  of 
the  vascular  cryptogams  in  Silesia.)  Breslan  (Niichkowdcy)  1908. 

Stiblino,  J. — ^Votes  on  a  Census  of  the  Flora  of  the  Australian  Alps. 

[Omtains  a  list  of  plants,  indnding  51  pteridophytes,  with  their  distribution 
and  altitude.]  Tram,  Bot  8oc  Edinburgh,  xziL  (1904)  p.  819. 

Trail.  J.  W.  H.— Topographieal  Botany  of  the  EiTer-basins  Forth  and  Tweed  ia 
Scotland. 

[With  a  list  containing  48  pteridophytes.]  Tom.  eit,  pp.  277-808. 

Waisbbokbb,  a.— UJadatok  Yas  Tdrmegye  HM^jUum.    (New  contributions  to  th»- 
flora  of  the  Eiseubnrg  county  in  West  Hungary.) 
[Gontains  descriptions  of  14  new  forms  of  feins.] 

Mag.  Bot.  Lapok.,  iiL  (1904)  pp.  88-108. 
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WooLsoir,  G.  A. — ^Vephrodivm  pitttfordensit. 

[The  parentage  of  this  hybrid.]  Fem  BuUeiin,  xiL  (1904)  pp.  106-& 

WoBBLBT,  A. — Votes  on  tome  pUati  and  ferns  found  abont  PetropoUs  (South  Bradl), 
Fehnuury  and  Xaroh  1900.  Joum,  R.  BoH,  8oe,,  xxviiL  (1904)  pp.  525-62. 

Tabs,  T.,  ft  K.  Ybndo— Plants  of  Bhimnshn  Island. 

Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo,  XTiiL  (1904)  p.  167. 

Bry ophy ts • 
(By  A-  Gbpp.) 

European  Hosses.* — G.  Both  publishes  the  eleventh  and  concluding 
part  of  his  **  Europaischen  Ijaubmoose."  The  whole  work  forms  two 
thick  volumes,  and  contains  upwards  of  1300  pages  of  text,  illustrated 
by  62  plates,  on  which  are  figured  nearly  1250  species ;  and  it  has  been 
jniblished  in  the  short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half.  It  treats  of  the 
moeses  of  all  Europe,  and  figures  an  authentic  sample  of  each  spedes, 
some  hundreds  of  the  species  having  never  been  figured  previously. 
The  descriptions  are  re-written  uniformly  from  the  author's  point  of 
view,  the  important  characters  being  italicised,  but  there  are  no  keys  to 
genera  or  species,  nor  are  the  magnifications  of  the  figures  given.  The 
work  is  fully  indexed. 

AROHTXoua— Sphaignes  de  TAin.    Espdees  on  TariMs  nonveUes.    (Sphagna  of 
^  Ain.    Speeies  or  new  varieties.)  ButL  8oe,  Nat,  Ain,  1904,  p.  88. 

Abhbll — ^KartineUia  obliqna  AmelL 

[Deeeription  of  a  new  speoies  of  hepatic] 

Bev.  Bryoiog.,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  1-2  (figs.). 

Baubb,  B.— Mnsei  Alegrenses.  Ennmeration  de  mousses  et  dliipatianes  rtooltees 
par  X.  Ed.  Martin  Beineek  et  X.  Josef  Qiermaek  en  1897-8  an  BresiL  (Hossee 
of  Porto-Aiegre.  Ennmeration  of  mosses  and  hepatics  gathered  by  Beineek  and 
C^ermaek  in  1897-9  in  Brasil.) 

[List  of  10  hepatics  and  42  mosses ;  4  speoies  are  new.] 

Tom,  ciL,  zxxiL  (1905)  p.  11. 

Bbcqubbbl,  p. — Snrla  germination  des  spores d'Atriehnmnndnlatnmet  d'Hypnnm 
veintinnm,  et  snr  la  nutrition  de  lenrs  protonemas  dans  des  milieux  liqnides 
st^rUis^s.  (On  the  germination  of  tibe  sporea  of  Mruskum  undvUUum  and  of 
HyTpmum  vduUnMimy  and  on  the  nntrition  of  their  protenemas  in  sterilised  liquid 
niedia>  Oomptea  BstidtM,  czzxix.  (1904)  pp.  745-7. 

Botd,  D.  a. — ^Votes  on  Mosses  from  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire. 

[Two  seaside  species,  Tortula  ruraliformU,  with  a  note  on  the  characters 
that  distingnish  it  firom  T.  ruralU ;  and  Braehytheeivm  aUdeatUf  firniting 
abnndanay.]  2Vofif .  Edinb.  Nat,  and  Mier.  Soc,  ▼.  (1904)  pp.  96-7. 

Bhitton,  E.  G. — Notes  on  Nomenelatnre.    IV.  The  genus  Neokera  Hedw. 

[The  history  of  this  senns  is  RiTcn ;  and  for  stated  reasons  the  name  is 
changed  to  B&yttopSySiim/ana  seven  North  American  speoies  are  r»-named 
aoooidingly.]  Bryohgid,  viiL  (1905)  pp.  4-8. 

Cabdot,  J. — ^Ennmtration  des  Mousses  rioolties  par  M.  Hochrentiner  en  Alglrie. 
(List  of  the  mosses  ooUeoted  by  M.  Hochrentiner  in  Algeria.) 
[In  B.  P.  G.  Hochrentiner's  '*  Le  Snd  Oranais."] 

Ann.  Conserv,  Jard,  bot.  Gen^,  1904,  pp.  289-41. 

Cardot,  J.,  A  I.  TeiBiOT — ^Vew  or  unreeorded  Mosses  of  Berth  Ameriea. 

[Adapted  from  BoL  Qatette,  May  1904.]  Bryotogiit,  tIU.  (1905)  pp.  8-11. 


Leipsig:  Bngelmann,  1905,  Heft  xi.,  pp.  xvi.,  641-78^  pis.  IL-lxiL 
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0LAA88BV,  E.— Litt  of  tlie  XoifM  of  Onjahogft  and  otb«r  oonntiM  of  Watthma. 
Ohto. 

[CoBtaiDB  about  185  ipeoieo,  thiee  of  whioh  are  new  to  Ohio  State.] 

Ohio  NaturaUst,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  157-60. 

CoBKBT,  A.— Troii  Momiai  novreUai  pour  la  Tloro  Belffe.  (Three  moeaes  new  to 
the  Belgian  flora.  ButL  8oe,  Bo$,  Boi.  JMg.,  zli  (1904)  pp.  14S^. 

D I  an  I  SB,  G.— Triehodon  cylindrieni  Sehpr.  et  Oampylopiu  tnbalatiu  Sdhpr.  dana  lea 
▼oagea  Xnteiaftea  rarea  oil  pen  eonnnea  pour  cette  ehaine  de  montagnee.  (T. 
efOndrimn  and  C  iubuUU%u  in  the  Voflges,  with  some  MnsoioeaB  rare  or  little 
known  for  this  monntain  chain.) 

[Notea  on  aix  moases  and  foor  hepatica.] 

Bev.  Bryolog.,  zxxii  (1905)  pp.  8-10^ 

Gbodt,  a.  J.— fpore  diatiihotion  in  Bucbavmia. 

[An  obaenration  whioh  showa  that  the  periatome  of  BuaDbaumia  apkyfla  ia  not 
a  naelees  organ,  bnt  plays  a  part  in  spore  diBtribntion.] 

BrydogiH,  tUL  (1905)  pp.  3-4. 

Gt5bfft,  J.— Vabar  daa  Yofkomnian  dar  Bnzbaamia  Hall,  in  Ungam.  (On  the 
ooonrrenee  of  BwBbaumia  in  Hnnsary.) 

[Enumeration  <^  all  recorded  Hungarian  loealitiee  for  BmAaumia ;  it  ia  re- 
markable that  B.  induiiata  ia  more  frequent  than  B.  apkyUtg,  especially  in 
the  Tatra.]  Mag.  BoL  Lapolc,  iU.  ( 1904)  pp.  250-4. 

H AOBH,  J.,  BT  P.  PoBsiLD.— DaaexiptioBs  da  qnalquaa  aapdoas nourallea  de  Biy aulas 
rteolt>as  snr  Ills  de  Disko.  (Descriptions  of  some  new  species  of  Brpacem  col- 
lected on  Disco  Island.)  Medd,  <m  Orlkdandf  xxtL  (1904) 

pp.  435-65  (6  pla.). 

Haliit,  H— D&eauTSrta  dm  Brentalia  arenata  Sabimp.  en  Balgiqua.  (DisooTerj  of 
B.  wmuUa  in  Belgium.)  f  BtiU.  8oe.  Boy.  BoL  BOg.,  xli.  (1904)  pp.  18S-8. 

H ABBiB,  C.  W.  A  W.  P.^Liohans  and  Kossas  of  ¥oHtana. 

BvJL  Uniw,  MorU.  BioL,  ser.  1  (1904)  pp.  303-31  (7  pis.). 

Hbbioo,  T.— Ale  Laubmoosa  Badens;  sine  bryogeographSsahe  fUns.  (Biyogeo- 
giaphio  sketch  of  the  mosses  of  Baden.) 

[Continuation.    Mnium  io  Polytriehvm,']  BuU.  Herb.  Boim,Y.(l90S} 

pp.  149-64. 

HiVTSB,  F.,  A  C.  KoHLHOFF— BinaWanderung  dureh  ain  intersssantea  Xoos- 
nUat  Hintarpommama.  (A  trip  through  an  intereating  moss  district  of  inner 
Pbmerania.)  Vor,  hoi,  VenUu  Proo.  Bramdmdmrg^  xlr.  (1904)  i^.  38-40. 

HoLBi  VQBB,  J.  M.— Bariaw  of  Dr.  Wamstorf  a  paper  on  European  TTarpidia. 

Brfologitt,  yiii.  (1905)  pp.  7-8. 

I  iroR AM,  W.— Tortula  kiTipllifSnniB  Da  Hot    (A  new  obaerration.) 

[Toung  pianta  obaerred  gxowing  naturally  in  the  roaette  of  brood- 
leaves,  a  fact  not  mentioned  by  Oorrens,  who  found  the  vounr 
pianta  growing  on  the  protonema  produced  by  detached  brood- 
leaTea  when  cultiTated  in  nutrient  fluid.] 

Naturaliiiy  1904,  p.  378. 
H       ft      Bieeia  soroeaipa  Biseh. 

[Fruitine  specimens  associated  with  Foiaombronia  oridata  in  a 
stnbblefleld  at  Langwith  in  December ;  Bieeia  glauea being 
found  in  a  aimilar  field  at  8trensa1L]  Tom.  eit,  pp.  878-9. 

tf       M      Jnngannaania  minuta  Oranti. 

[Found  with  Lepidotia  iriehodadot  C.  Muell.  on  dead  atieka  in  a 
wood  on  Strensall  Oommon.]  Toai.  eii.^  p.  379. 

Lanobbov,  M.^-BoBUffques  sur  la  pr6senoe  du  Triehooolea  toBiantella  Dubl  dans  la 
/urn.    (Remarks  on  the  presence  of  7.  tomenUUa  in  the  Jura.) 

Arch,  Fhre  Jmram.,  ▼.  (1904)  pp.  63<6. 

LiHOOT,  F.— OneDlettes  brydogiquaa  dana  I'Ain.    (Gatherings  of  Mosses  in  Ain.) 

BuU.  8oe.  Not.  Ain,  1904,  pp.  29-32. 
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Mahsioh,  a. — Oompte-xMidii  d«  1  Izeuiioii  bryologiqne  dn  11  Oetobra  1908,  A 

We«rt-8*int*0Mrges,  Pmeghe  9t  NHhen.  (Aoooont  of  the 
bryologioal  ezooreion,  Oct  11,  1903,  to  Weert-Saint-Oeorges, 
Pnegbe,  and  N^then.) 

[Gives  lists  of  mosses  and  liepatics  gathered  at  the  yariooa 
spots  visited.]  BuU.  Soe.  Boy.  Bot,  Bdg,,  xlL  (1904) 

pp.  182-5. 

»»         M       £m  Kmein^es  dn  LimlKnirg.    (The  MascinesB  of  Limboarg.) 

[List  of  45  hepatics,  14  sphagna,  159  mosses.] 

Tom.  oitt  pp.  145-57. 

Mansioh,  a.,  &  Gu.  Sladdsn — ^Vote  sor  denz  h^tiqnes  nouTsUes  pour  la  flor- 

beige:  Biooia  soroearpajBisehoir  et  Foisome 
brraia  aiignlosa  Baddi  (Note  on  twobepatioa 
new  to  the  Belgian  flora.) 

[Descriptions  of  the  two  speoies  quoted* 
with  notes.]  Tom.  ct<.,  pp.  185-8. 

«•  „  ,t  Qvelqnes  mots  de  G^brjologie.    (A  few  words 

on  geo-bryology.) 

[On  the  study  of  mosses  in  relation  to  their 
geographical  distribution,  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow,  and  such  conditiona 
of  enyironment  as  altitude,  moisture, 
light,  eta]  Tom.  oil.,  pp.  180-2. 

Matousohik,  F.— Bryologisehe  Votisen  ans  Tirol,  Yorarlberg  und  Lieehtenstein. 
(Bryologioal  records  from  Tyrol,  Yorarlber}?,  ami  Liechtenstein.) 

[Localised  lists  of  79  hepatics,  13  sphagna,  and  258  mosses,  with  6  new  van, 
or  forms,  and  10  other  additions  to  the  district] 

HedwigiOy  xliv.  (1904)  pp.  19-45. 

Kbubo,  B.— Indukee  donlTentrality  u  mechu.    (The  induction  of  dorsiventrality  in 
•ome  mosMS.)  Botpravy  Bohm,  Aoad.  Prag.  xiii.  No.  15  (1904)  24  pp. 

NiOBOLsoH,  W.  £. — Supplemental  notes  on  the  Xosses  of  South-Westem  flhritier* 
land. 

[Lilt  of  55  species,  with  notes.]  Bev.  Bryobgique,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  8-7. 

Pbabson,  W.  H. — L^ennea  nderoseoplea  Taylor. 

[Beoords  the  occurrence  of  this  yery  rare  hepatic  in  Skye,  and  its  distribntion 
as  far  as  it  is  known.]  Journal  of  Botany^  xliiL  (1904)  p.  31. 

PiTBBFi,  M.— Adatok  Bomdnia  lombosmohfl6r<jdhoa.    (OoDtributions  to  the  moss* 

flora  of  Boumania.)  Mag.  Boi.  Lapok^  iiL  (1904)  pp.  241-&. 

„       n       Astomum  intermedium. 

[A  proof  that  this  species  is  identical  with  A,  muUioap9u!ar9^ 
and  only  represents  a  forma  hienni$  of  it.] 

Ii&9.  K6mL,  ill.  (1904)  pp.  21-4  (figs.). 

w        „       Eunjad  megye  lomboimohdi.    (Mosses  of  the  Hunyadi  counties.) 

Jahfh.  Hunyadin  TM.  et  Beg.  Tdrtu/aC, 

xiv.  (1904)  pp.  73-llC 

PopPBBA,  J. — ^Xin  Beitrag  inr  Laubmoosflora  BShmens.     (CJontribuUoDs  to  the 

moss-flora  of  Bohemia.)  Ver.  K.K.  Zool.  boL  OetoU.  Wien^ 

Mr.  (1904)  pp.  507-15. 

„       „       Geranium  lueidum  L.,  noTd  na  Xorayi  rostlina  Jemosnubna.    (Ger* 
Imc,  a  new  phanerogam  for  Morayia.) 
[Also  four  mosses  new  to  the  proyincej 

Zeitichr.  de$  mmr.  XavutosmtM.,  It.  (1904)  No.  2. 

B6LL,  J.^-Beitxige  lur  Torftnoosflora  dee  OasoadengebirgeB  in  Nord-Amerika.  (Oon- 
tributions  to  the  sphagnum-flora  of  the  Otscade  Mountains  of  N.  America.) 

Hedwigia,  xliy.  (1904)  pp.  46-9. 
ButSBLL,  J. — ^Beport  of  the  llieroseopisal  Section. 

[Contains  a  short  account  of  the  life-history  of  Marchantia  pdlymorptta  and 
Fumaria  hygromdriea.']  Tram.  Edinb,  FiMNaL  Mier.  Soe., 

▼.  (1904)  pp.  141-8. 
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SoHiFFNiR,  y .— BryolM^fohe  Fragmeate.    (Bryologioal  notes.) 

[These  are : — 18.  ▲  hepatic  new  for  Middle  Europe  (^KanUa 
Bphagnieoiay;  19.  Bemarksion  Bieeia  Sii>eneriana  Lindb.; 

20.  iMartupiUa   hadeiuiB  SohifTo.,   new  for   Bohemia; 

21.  On  tbeooourrenoeof  Haj^UnnUrium  Rodheri  N.  abB. 
in  the  Biesengebirge ;  22.  On  Seapania  dbUqua  Aznell 
and  its  diioovery  in  Middle  Europe.] 

Oetterr.  BU.  ZeiUehr.,  It.  (1905)  pp.  6-13. 
„  n         Zin  bpitel  am  der  Biologie  der  Lebermooae.    (▲  chapler  from 

the  biology  of  Liverworts.) 

FesMir,  i .  A$cher$ons  70  GeburUtag.  Berlin,  1901, 

pp.  118-28. 
Smith,  A.  M.— William  Starliiig  SnlliTant. 

[▲  biographical  nodoe,  with  portrait,  of  the  famous  brjologist  of  the  United 
States :  bom  1808,  died  1873.  Bryohgiit,  vBi.  (1905)  pp.  1-3. 

Stbphani,  F. — Hepatieanmi  speeies  noT».     X.-XL    (New  species  of  hepatics* 

ParU  X.-XL) 

[Contains  two  new  genera,  QdUanieUa  and  MoiadUmgoc^ 
both  from  the  N.W.  UimalaTa.) 

Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1904-5)  pp.  14-^,72-5. 
„         „       SpeoiM  hepaticamm. 

[Continuation.    PlagioehUa,  deteriptions  of  82  ttpedes.] 

BuU.  Herb,  Bows.,  t.  (1905)  pp.  175-90. 

n         M       Ueber  die  geographiiehe  Verbreitimg  der  Lebermoose.    (On  the 

geoffraphioal  distribution  of  the  Liverworts.) 

[Remarks  on  the  incapacity  of  the  hepatics  for  wide 
dispersal,  and  the  conclusions  to  ^be  drawn  that  many 
genera  represented  by  numerous  species  of  close-creeping 
plants,  with  entire  or  bifid  leaves,  are  indigenous  to 
Europe ;  while  some  twelve  genera,  which  are  each  re- 
presented bv  only  one  to  three  species,  immigrated  into 
iihirope  in  the  remote  past,  and,  being  unfitted  to  survive 
a  changed  climate,  etc.,  were  almost  extenninated.] 

^B,  Nat.  OeteO.  Leipgig,  1903,  pp.  27-31. 

Stiblino,  J. — ^Hotas  on  aCenins  of  the  Flora  of  the  Anitralian  Alps. 
[Contains  a  list  of  plants,  including  170  mouses.] 

2VaiM.  Proc  Bat.  Roc.  EdiiUmrgh^TiM.  (1904)  pp.  319-^5. 

T I M M,  R.^neber  Torfinooie.    (On  sphagna. ) 

[General  remarks  on  sphagna  and  their  uses.] 

Verh,  NaL  Verettu  Hamburg,  xi.  (1904)  p.  Ixxvl 

ToBKA,  v.— Aloina  breviroitrls  (Hook  et  Grev.)  Xindb. 

ZeiUehr.  Naiurto.  Deutach,  Ge$.  Po$en,  xL  (1904)  Heft  L 
M        n      Heuentdeekte  Moose  in  der  Prorini  Brandenburg.    (Mosses  reoently 
discovered  in  the  Province  of  Brandenburg.) 

[Two  species.]  AUg.  Bat.  ZeiUehr.,  1904,  pp.  184-^. 

M  >,  Wahrand  des  Ansflngs  am  14  August,  1904,  bei  Kmmflies  nnd  Frmnno 
in  der  Hahe  Ton  Fndewits  beobaehtete  Moose  nnd  Algen.  (Moasea 
and  alg»  observed  during  the  excursion  of  Aug.  14,  1904,  at 
Krummflies  and  Promno,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pudewitz.) 

ZeiUchr.  Naiurto,  DeuUch,  Get.  Posea,  xi.  (1904)  Heft  i. 

V^N  DEN  Bbobok,  H. — Compte-rendn  de  la  denxiime  herborisation  de  la  section 
de  Bryologie,  le  21  Mu,  190S,  dans  la  Oampine  Anversoise.  (Account  of  the 
second  fi^d-day  of  the  bryological  section,  on  May  21,  1903,  in  the  Antwerp 
plain. 

[Gives  a  list  of  46  mosses,  18  sphagna,  and  20  hepatics.] 

BuU,  8oe,  Boy.  BoL  Belg,,  xli  (1904)  pp.  16^-70. 

"W  ABNSTOBF,  C— Die  Lanbmoosa.    (The  Mosses.) 

Kryptog,JL  Mark  Brandenburg,  ii  2  (1904)  pp.  241-432  (figs.). 

W  ATTB,  W.  W.— Hotas  on  soma  Hew  South  Wales  Hepaties. 

IXist  of  23  species.]  Proe,  Linn.  Soe.  New  8onik  Walm, 

xxvii.  (1903)  pp.  493-4. 
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Watts,  W.  W.— Tnrthtr  HotM  on  Anitralian  Hepatiot. 

[list  of  44  species.]  Op.  oit,  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  558-60. 

W  ■  ST,  W.— SeapAiiiA  ospera  in  West  Yorkshire. 

[Frequent  in  every  limestone  district]  NaturaMtty  1904,  p.  379. 

Whsldo V,  J.  A. — ^A  gemmiperoos  Pterigynandmm. 

[Description  of  P.  JUiforme  Tar.  montaneMe,  a  new  variety  from  sonth-weet 
Switzerland,  remarkable  for  its  abnndant  gemnus.] 

New  Bryolog.,  xzxii.  (1905)  pp.  7--8. 

WiLLiA MS,  R.  S.— Bolivian  Kosses.    Fart  I. 

[Treats  of  Aerocarpi,  Andretda  to  Funaria,  and  contains  descriptions  of  3  new 
genera  and  28  new  species.]  BuU.  New  York  Bet  Garden^ 

iii  (1903)  pp.  104r-34. 

ZscHAOKB,  H.^yorarbeiten  in  einer  Koosflora  des  Henogtnms  Anhalt.  I.  Die 
Xoose  des  Harsvorlandes.  (Preliminary  studies  for  a  moi»flora  of  the  Duchy  ot 
Anhalt    L  Mosses  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  Harz.) 

Verh,  hoL  Vereins  Free.  Brandenburg,  xlv.  (1904)  pp.  1-37. 
Thallophyta. 


(By  E.  S.  Gepp.) 

Plankton  of  Three  English  Rivers.*— F.  E.  Fritsch  continues  his 
algological  notes,  and  the  subject  of  the  sixth  is  a  comparison  of  the 
plankton  of  the  Cam,  at  Cambridge,  the  Trent,  at  Nottingham,  and  the 
Thames.  Samples  from  the  first  two  rivers  were  taken  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other  in  August  of  last  year,  and  the  Thames  sample  was 
taken  two  years  previously.  A  table  is  given,  illustrating  the  compara- 
tive constitution  of  the  three  rivers.  As  regaids  the  number  of  different 
species  in  the  Trent  and  the  Tham^  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
the  two  ;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  number  of  individuals,  the 
author  finds  that  eight  species  occur  commonly,  or  very  commonly  in  the 
Thames,  whereas  in  the  Trent  no  species  can  be  called  common.  The 
filamentous  diatoms  are  important  constituents  in  both  Thames  and 
Trent.  A  few  species,  Volvox  glohator  and  Geratium  hirundinella,  were 
found  in  the  Trent  only.  Bacillaria  paradoxa  occurs  in  the  Trent,  and 
in  the  Thames  above  Teddington,  beyond  tidal  influence.  As  regards 
the  Cam,  the  author  likens  it  to  a  Thames  backwater,  from  its  sluggish 
stream.  He  finds  that,  as  in  backwaters,  the  quantity  of  individuals  is 
much  greater,  although  the  number  of  different  species  (Cam  16, 
Thames  30,  Trent  32)  is  markedly  less  than  in  a  mam  river  like  the 
Thames  or  Trent.  Diatoms  are  by  far  the  most  dominant  forms  in  the 
Cam. 

Phytoplankton  of  some  Pl5n  Lakes.f — E.  Lemmermann  continues 
his  studies  on  the  phytoplankton  of  these  lakes.  In  the  present  study 
he  treats  of  the  Great  Plon  Lake,  the  Schluen  Lake,  the  Plus  Lake,  and 
the  small  Uklei  Lake.  In  the  first  he  finds  there  are  three  periods : 
I.  First  BadUaria  period,  in  which  Melosira  distant  var.  U^vissima 
Orun.  occurs  in  masses  from  January  to  the  end  of  April ;  Diatoma 
dongatum  Ag.  in  May;   Ast&rionella  gracUUma  Heib.  and  AnabtBna 

•  Ann.  Bot.,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  168-7. 

t  Forsch.  Ber.  Biol.  Stat  Plon.,  x.  (1903)  pp.  116-71. 
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Lemmemumni  Bichter,  through  June  to  the  beginning  of  July ;  and 
FragUafia  croton&nsis  Kitton,  dnring  July.  II.  Schizophycese  period. 
Glototrichia  echinulata  Bichter,  July  to  Angost ;  Clatkrocytis  aeruginosa 
Henfr.,  Oct.  to  Nov.  III.  Second  Bacillaria  period.  Melosira  distam 
var.  UBvissima  Gnin.,  December  to  January. 

These  roecies  occur  in  masBes  during  the  periods  stated.  The 
author  attributes  the  periodicity  to  change  of  temperature  and  to  the 
varying  quantity  of  silicic  acid  in  the  water.  Details  are  given  of  the 
plankton  of  the  other  lakes.  Several  new  varieties  are  described  for 
species  already  known,  as  well  as  a  new  genus  and  species,  Botryodiciymi 
degans,  Chan^  of  nomenclature  are  brought  forward,  and  remarks 
are  made  on  we  free-swimming  species  of  Lynglya  and  the  genus 
Hydlohryon^  as  well  as  various  o^er  species. 

Studies  on  Phytoplankton.* — C.  H.  Ostenfeld  publishes  his  second 
and  third  studies  on  this  subject  The  former  is  on  a  sample  from  a  lake 
in  South  Iceland,  collected  by  H.  Jonsson.  The  main  part  of  the  sample 
consists  of  diatoms,  among  which  Diatoma  hiemale  occurs  in  long  bands 
like  a  FragUaria^  and  is  here  recorded  for  the  first  time  as  a  pmnkton 
form.  Neither  TabMaria  nor  GycloUUla  occur  in  the  sample.  A  great 
quantity  of  Tribonema  hombydnum  Derb.  et  Sol.  forma  depa%gp$rata^ 
Wille,  was  found,  but  the  other  green  algsB  were  few  and  only  in  single 
specimens.  The  author  considers  that  the  plankton  of  this  lake  is  like 
that  of  the  lowland  lakes  of  Northern  Central  Europe  and  Southern 
Scandinavia,  but  much  poorer,  especially  by  the  lack  of  the  summer 
forms. 

The  latter  of  these  studies  deals  with  the  phytoplankton  from  some 
tarns  near  Thorshavn  (Stromo)  in  the  Faerdes.  This  work  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  author's  paper  published  with  Professor  Borgesen.  The 
results  are  tabulated.  Very  few  diatoms  were  obtained  in  four  of  the 
five  tarns  examined,  but  in  the  fifth  they  were  predominant.  P&ndinium 
WUlei  was  abundant. 

Classification  of  Protophyta.t — C.  £.  Bessey  publishes  a  revision 
of  the  families  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  North  American  genera.  He 
divides  the  Schizoj^yceas  into  two  orders — Cystiphorse  and  Nemato- 
genesB — the  first  being  1-oelled,  the  second  filamentous.  C^tiphorf& 
consists  of  the  Chrooc(KX»u2ese,  and  Nematogenese  contains  OscillanacesB, 
Bivulariaoese,  Scytonemacese,  Nostocacete,  Sirosiphoniacese.  Keys  are 
given  to  the  genera  in  each  family,  and  each  genus  is  described. 

Bemarks  on  Glodocapsa.) — 6.  T.  West  describes  the  life-histoiy  of 
OlcMccq^sa  crepidinutny  which  occurs  on  mud,  etc.,  in  salt  or  brackish 
water.  Seven  stages  in  the  Ufe-history  are  figured  in  colours.  Tho 
thick  hyaline  int^ument  is  not  a  gelatinised  cell-wall,  but  is  excreted 
by  the  cell.  Multiplication  takes  place  by  simple  cell-division.  Tho 
daughter-cells  secrete  each  their  own  integument,  being  still  enclosed 
within  the  much  stretched  mother-cell  integument.  Thus  colonies  of 
two  or  four  with  lamellated  integument  are  formed.    Finally,  tiie  young 

*  Bot.  Tidttk.,  xxtL  (1904)  pp.  231-8. 

t  Trans.  AnMr.  Micr.  8oc.,  xxt.  (1904)  pp.  89-104. 

X  TiaDf  ^^  Nat.  and  Mior.  8oo.,  y.  (1904)  pp.  180^  (1  pL). 
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cells  are  liberated  by  the  raptare  of  the  primary  integument,  and  each 
forms  a  new  colony.  At  intervals  a  cell  develops  a  spiny,  oellnlose  coat 
outside  the  integument,  and  becomes  a  resting-cyst.  After  a  period  of 
quiescence  it  produces  a  new  colony  by  simple  cell-division,  the  remains 
of  the  spiny  coat  being  visible  for  a  time.  A  colony  of  two  cells  with 
integument  measures  about  55  fi  x  45  /a  ;  a  colony  of  four  about  85  fi  x 
60/1.  For  mounting,  it  is  recommended  to  place  the  material  with 
water  at  one  end  of  a  dish,  which  is  covered  over  except  at  the  opposite 
end ;  the  organisms  then  leave  the  mud  and  travel  towards  the  illu- 
minated end,  and  can  be  removed  with  a  pipette  and  preserved  in  the 
following  solution ; — Copper  acetate  0*5  grm.,  distilled  water  100  c.cm. ; 
mix,  and  add  at  ordinary  temperature  gum  acacia  65  grm. ;  when  it  is 
dissolved,  add  pure  glycerin  55  c.cm.,  mercuric  chloride  2  grm. ;  filter 
before  use. 

Beproduction  of  AnabSBua.^ —  F.  E.  Fritsch  continues  his  studies 
on  the  Cyanophvceae,  and  describes  his  researches  on  Anabana  AzoU^. 
He  finds  that  the  spore-contents  in  germination  are  either  protruded 
from  the  ruptured  spore-membrane  by  the  formation  of  mucilage,  or 
the  spore-membrane  itself  becomej  mucilaginous,  while  the  contents 
retain  their  original  position  in  the  thread.  The  gonidia  are  formed  by 
rejuvenescence,  acquire  a  well-marked  membrane,  and  are  liberated  by 
one  of  two  methods  resembling  those  of  spore-germination.  The  spores 
have  the  power  of  germinating  at  once,  while  the  gonidia  pass  through 
a  resting  period  after  liberation. 

CyanophycesB.t — 0.  P.  Phillips  publishes  a  comparative  study  of  the 
cjrtology  and  movements  of  the  Cvanophyceae.  He  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  plants  are  much  higher  in  their  organisation  than  has  been 
supposed,  possessing,  as  they  undoubtedly  do,  a  cbromatophore  and  true 
nucleus.  The  nucleus  undergoes  part,  at  least,  of  the  karyokinetic 
process ;  and  the  cbromatophore  is  also  primitive,  combining  the  func- 
tion of  a  colour-bearing  organ  with  that  of  the  cytoplasm.  The  cell 
consists  of  a  nucleus,  a  thin  colourless  ectoplasm,  and  between  them  a 
thick  band  of  pigmented  cytoplasm  —  the  cbromatophore.  In  the 
latter  are  locat^  the  cyanophycin-granules  and  slime-balls,  which  are 
both  probably  food  products.  The  nucleus  divides  by  one  of  two 
methods :  either  it  stops  short  at  the  net-spireme  stage  and  constricts 
itself  into  halves;  or  it  continues  further  and  forms  a  rudimentary 
spindle  with  rudimentary  chromosomes  upon  linin-threads.  The  move^ 
ments  of  OscUlaria,  CyUndrospermum,  etc.,  are  explained  by  the  presence 
of  delicate  protoplasmic  cilia,  which  radiate  from  the  nucleus  outwards 
through  pores  in  the  cell-wall.  Similar  protoplasmic  processes  occur  on 
ihe  end  ceUs  of  Oscillaria,  etc.  The  protoplasts  of'  the  cells  of  fila^ 
mentous  CyanophycesB  are  all  connected  by  fine  protoplasmic  threads, 
which  pass  through  pores  in  the  wall,  especially  a  central  pore.  The 
heterocyst  is  a  modified  vegetative  cell  packed  with  some  substance, 
perhaps  modified  chromatin.  Spores  are  formed  in  OscUlaria  by  the 
fusion  of  two  or  more   cells  of   the   filament.     The  cell-wall  is  of 

•  New  Phyiologlrt,  HI  (1904)  pp.  216-28  (1  pL). 

t  Oontr.  Bol.  Lab.  Uniy.  PennsylTania,  it.  (1904)  pp.  237--335  (8  pis.). 
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cellulose  at  first,  and  later  resembles  fungus-cellulose.  The  oell-wall  is 
laid  down  as  microsomaia,  in  lamellae  on  the  inside  of  the  cell-wall.  A 
long  bibliography  is  appended. 

Phytoplankton  of  Donjec.*— L.  Eeinhard  has  made  a  study  of  the 
phytoplankton  of  the  Donjec,  and  finds  that  the  forms  which  are 
characteristic  of  larger  rivers  are  for  the  greater  part  wanting  there, 
Mdosira  granulata  being  almost  the  only  exception.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  flora  is  rich  in  Limno-  and  Heleoplankton  forms,  as  Yolvocinese, 
Pediastrum,  Scetiedesmus,  etc.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
Donjec  is  rich  in  bays  which  penetrate  far  into  the  land,  and  attain  the 
character  of  closed  basins.  In  these  the  plankton  is  developed,  and 
floats  thence  into  the  main  stream.  The  number  of  species  found  in  a 
short  stretch  of  the  river  during  a  month's  work  was  135, 

Clementsia  Markhamiana.t — G.  Murray  gives  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  new  pelagic  genus  and  species : — "  Units  existing  in 
colonies  within  a  stratified  integument,  dividing  into  groups  of  four, 
varying  much  in  the  numbers  of  the  colony  ;  the  integument  gradually 
growing  in  thickness  and  in  stratification  ;  ultimately  bursting  and  per- 
mitting the  escape  of  the  unit  cells ;  unit  cells  increasing  in  size 
markedly  and  (presumably)  subdividing  into  colonies  like  we  pu^nt 
colony ;  in  nearly  every  stage  characteri^  by  the  thick  and  many  times 
stratified  walls  of  the  int^n^nient,  and  especially  also  by  the  abundant 
oily  and  chlorophyllaceous  contents  of  the  cells."  It  was  collected  in 
the  Atlantic  a  few  degrees  south  of  the  Equator  during  the  outward 
voyage  of  the  Discovery.  Four  stages  in  its  life-history  are  figured  in 
colours.  The  data  given  are  strongly  suggestive  of  OlctocystiSy  but  the 
affinities  are  not  stated. 

Division  in  Desmids  under  Pathologic  Conditions.^ — J.  A.  Cush- 
man  has  examined  species  of  Cosmarium^  EtuMtrum  and  MicrasteriaSy  in 
which  the  process  of  division  was  taking  place  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
certain  Entomostraca.  The  newly-formed  cells  are  contorted,  and  quite 
unlike  the  species.  A  figure  is  given  of  a  species  of  Micrast^rias, 
showing  two  quite  dissimilar  semi-cells. 

PenicilluB  and  Rhipocephalu8.§— A.  and  E.  S.  Gepp  describe  two 
novelties — Fenicillus  pyrtfomUs  and  P.  LamourouxU  Decaisne  var. 
gracilis — both  collected  in  the  West  Indies  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Howe. 
'  P.  pyriformis  differs  from  the  common  species,  P.  capitatus,  in  having 
a  pear-shaped  capitulum  composed  of  interlacing  filaments ;  the  stalk 
barely  penetrates  into  the  head.  The  new  variety  of  P.  LamourouxU  h 
intermediate  between  that  species  and  P.  capitatus.  It  closely  resembles 
P,  LamourouxU  in  habit,  as  also  in  its  thin-walled,  compressible,  usually 
flattened  stem,  which  penetrates  but  a  very  short  way  into  the  capitulum. 
It  differs  from  P.  capttatus  in  having  coarser  filaments  and  a  soft  oom- 

?re8sed  stem,  not  nearly  penetrating  to  the  middle  of  the  capitulum. 
^he  unicellular  character  of  both  Fenicillus  and  BhqHKephalus  is  insisted 

•  Arb.  Nat-fon»h.  Gesell.  Univ.  Cbarkow,  xxxix.  (1904). 

t  Qeoirr.  Journ..  xxv.  (1905;  pp.  121-3  (1  pl> 

:  B?  ^)  ^  234.  §  Jonro.  Bot,  xliii.  (1905)  pp.  1-5  (1  pL). 
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npoiL    Passing  on  to  Rhipocephdlm  FhomiXy  the  aaihors  break  up  that 
spedes  into  three  varieties — typica^  brevifolia,  and  longifolia ;  ana  refer  > 
to  the  last  of  these  a  remarkable  specimen  from  Florida,  which  bears 
fiabella  nearly  5  cm.  long. 

Microspores  of  Diatoms.* — G.  Karsten  has  made  some  interestinp: 
and  important  observations  on  the  so-called  "  microspores "  of  a  new 
species  of  plankton  diatoms — Gorethron  Valdivu^ — ^brought  home  by  the 
(terman  Deep  Sea  Expedition  from  the  Antarctic  Seas.  It  is  a  common 
species,  and  was  found  in  a  normal  condition,  with  microspores  as 
well  as  with  plentifol  anxospores.  The  cell-contents  were  seen 
divided  in  multiples  of  2  up  to  128,  and  consisted  of  globular  cells  sur-^ 
rounded  by  a  protoplasmic  membrane.  The  author  succeeded  in  finding 
stipes  of  division  from  16  to  82,  in  which  nuclear  spindles  were  just 
being  formed.  The  nuclei  all  divide  simultaneously,  and  the  chromato- 
phores  also  divide.  Eventually,  these  globular  cells  escape,  and  are 
found  hanging  in  masses  entangled  among  the  spines  of  mature- 
individuals.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  cells  in  another  genus 
(KMeosolerM)  are  either  true  spores  which  grow  into  a  mature 
individual,  or  that  they  are  male  cells  which  copulate  with  other  cells, 
and  thereby  occasion  the  formation  of  auxospores.  The  author,  how-^ 
ever,  finds  that  they  are  in  reality  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The^ 
microspores  of  different  oridn  unite  in  paurs  and  form  a  zygote,  the^ 
further  development  of  which  is  traced  as  far  as  possible  on  the  material 
at  Uie  author's  disposal,  and  the  different  stages  are  described  and  figured. 
The  process  mav  oe  summarised  briefly.  G^etes  from  two  mother-cells 
unite  in  pairs,  tne  zygotes  increase  in  size  and  produce  two  daughter-, 
cells  of  similar  orientation.  Each  daughter-cell  possesses  two  similar 
nuclei.  During  the  gradual  development  of  the  upper  end  of  the  cell, 
tlie  nucleus  situated  at  that  end  increases  in  size,  while  the  lower  nucleus 
diminishes.  By  the  time  the  shell,  or  frustule,  begins  to  form,  the  small 
nucleus  has  disappeared.  After  the  crown  of  notches  has  been  formed 
on  tJie  upper  sheU,  the  young  plant  bursts  through  its  shell,  and  stretches 
oat  to  form  a  complete  Garethron  ValdivuB,  The  bristles,  the  second 
shell,  and  the  girdle  develop  gradually,  and  the  normal  length  is  attained 
by  elongation  of  the  girdle  bands,  while  the  diameter  may  be  increased 
by  the  formation  of  auxospores.  The  main  interest  of  the  above- 
described  development  lies  m  its  parallelism  to  that  of  the  Desmid 
zygote,  which  is  aiscussed ;  and  new  points  of  relationship  are  brought 
forward. 

Diatoms  of  the  Montague  Noire,  Pyr6nee8.t — J.  Comere  has  ex-^ 
amined  a  coUection  of  diatoms  made  in  the  basins  and  canals  which 
supply  water  to  the  Canal  du  Midi.  The  results  of  the  six  different 
gatncrings  are  presented  in  tabulated  form,  and  include  sixty-six  species. 
Of  these,  one  only  appears  to  be  new  for  the  south-west  of  Prance — 
L  e.  CymbMa  anglica — which  occurs  abundantly  in  most  of  the  samples. 
The  entire  collection  shows  a  mixture  of  epiphytic  and  limnophilous  forms, 
such  as  CocconsiSy  RhoicospJimia^  Epithemia,  etc. ;  and  of  forms  which 

*  Ber.  Dentsoh.  fiot  GeselL.  xxiL  (1904)  pp.  544-54  (1  pi.). 
t  BqIL  Soc.  Bot.  de  France,  li.  (1904)  pp.  838>45. 
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prefer  cold  and  rapid  water  and  are  commonlj  found  in  moontainous 
regions,  sach  as  Oeratoneis  Arcus  and  OdorUidium  hyemdle.  The  auUior 
closes  his  paper  with  an  observation  of  biological  interest  regarding  the 
•algsB  of  this  Canal  dn  Midi.  He  finds  that  since  the  augmentation  of 
traffic,  and  consequent  necessity  for  frequent  opening  of  the  locks,  the 
*development  of  the  algal  flora  has  diminished,  and  many  species  have 
disappeared.  This  is,  be  considers,  owing  to  the  want  of  stagnant  water 
in  which  certain  diatoms,  desmids  and  other  algae,  find  their  most 
favourable  habitat. 

Laminaria  bollata.* — Olga  Mueller  has  made  a  study  of  the  vege- 
tative thallus,  and  gives  the  results  under  three  sections:  External 
Morphology,  Anatomy,  and  Haptere.  The  material  examined  was 
<x>llected  at  Port  Renfrew,  B.C.,  and  was  found  growing  attached  to 
rocb  where  the  tidal  currents  were  very  strong.  They  grew  in  the 
«ublittoral  zone,  and  could  only  be  collected  at  low  tide  and  with  diffi- 
<;ulty.  The  plant  is  a  perennial.  It  consists  of  three  tissues,  the 
epidermal,  the  cortical,  and  the  pith.  Only  the  first  two  are  found  in 
the  hapteres,  while  the  stipe  and  lamina  contain  them  all.  Figures  are 
given  of  the  structure  of  various  parts  of  the  plant. 

Demonstration  of  Masked  Chlorophyll  in  Laminaria.  — ^T.  Ber- 
wick publishes  a  revised  note  on  Laminaria^  in  which  he  details  several 
experiments  which  serve  for  showing  masked  chlorophyll  in  that  genus, 
and  are  useful  for  class  purposes.  The  first  experiment  is  described  as 
follows : — If  a  frond  of  Laminaria  of  any  length — the  longer  the  better 
— after  being  simply  air-dried,  be  passed  with  moderate  rapidity  with 
both  hands  through  an  ordinary  bat-wing,  or  Bunsen  flame,  at  once  the 
brown  colouring  matter  (phycophaein)  disappears,  the  discharge  of  a 
misty  vapour  accompanying  the  change. 

Endocladia  muricata.f — F.  M.  Warner  publishes  some  remarks  on 
this  alga,  and  describes  both  its  external  habit  and  structure.  He  agrees 
with  l§3tchell  and  Gardner  as  to  the  internal  identity  of  E.  muricata 
with  K  hamulosa.  The  plants  of  E,  muricata  were  found  growing  on 
rocks  and  boulders  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  littoral  zone  very  near 
high-water  mark.    A  plate  shows  good  figures  of  the  structure. 

Florideffi.§ — O.  B.  De  Toni  has  published  the  final  section  of  his 
"Sylloge  Floridearum,"  being  part  of  his  "Sylloge  Algarum."  The 
present  section  contains  Gloisiphoniacess,  Grateloupiacese,  Dumontiaceae, 
Xemastomacese,  Rhizophyllidacese,  Squamariaceae,  and  Corallinace®  ;  as 
well  as  the  index  to  the  whole  of  the  Floridese.  Finally,  the  author  gives 
in  an  appendix  the  names  of  all  genera  and  species  published  since  tiie 
appearance  of  the  earlier  sections,  thus  bringing  the  treatment  of 
Floridese  up  to  date.  Except  in  the  case  of  new  genera  and  a  few 
species,  the  names  in  the  appendix  stand  with  their  references  only, 
and  sometimes  their  habitat,  without  diagnoses. 

*  Minaesota  Bot  Stnd.  ser.  ill  (1904)  pp.  303-8  (1  pi.). 

t  Trans.  Proc.  Bot  Soo.  Edinburgh,  xjdL  (1904)  pp.  395-6. 

X  Minnesota  Bot  Stud.,  ser.  iii.  (1903)  pp.  297-302. 

§  SyUoge  Aigarnm,  iv.  Floriden,  sect  4  (1905)  pp.  1523-1973. 
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Calljrmenia  phyllophora* —Clara  K.  Leavitt  gives  some  observa- 
tions on  this  alga,  which  was  collected  at  the  Port  Renfrew  Station, 
B.C.  She  summarises  her  remarks  under  the  following  heads  :  Habitat, 
Oross  Structure,  Hinute  Structure,  Lamina,  Fruit,  Parasites.  She  finds 
that  the  plant  is  elittoral,  and  occurs  in  crevices  in  the  rocky  caverns 
where  the  tidal  surge  is  strong.  Only  young  plants  were  uncovered  by 
low  tides ;  mature  plants  were  well  beyond  low  tide  line.  The  stipe  and 
lamina  are  both  composed  of  three  layers  of  tissue :  an  epidermis,  of 
:)-5  cells  in  thickness ;  a  cortex,  2  or  3  cells  deep ;  and  a  '^  pith  strand, 
occupying  the  main  cross  section."  Plants  of  Microdama  Goulteri 
and  GMorochytrium  mclusum  were  found  on  and  in  Gdllymmia  phyllo- 
phora, 

Lithothamnia  of  the  Adriatic  and  Morocco.t — ^M.  Foslie  describes 
collections  of  these  algse  made  in  Bovigno,  the  Brionic  Islands,  Cherso, 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Morocco.  Sixteen  species,  with  their  forms,  are 
described  from  tiie  Adriatic,  and  very  full  critical  notes  are  appended  to 
the  records.  Among  many  other  points  of  interest,  the  author  shows 
that  the  genus  Spiuoranthera  of  Meydrich  cannot  be  maintained,  as 
S.  decussata  includes  at  least  two  different  species,  one  of  which  is 
lAthothamnion  Philippii  Foslie.  Fifteen  species  are  recorded  from  the 
coasts  of  Morocco.  The  paper  is  illustrated  by  three  quarto  plates, 
containing  eighty  photographs  of  plants,  natural  size. 

Marine  Alg»  of  East  Greenland.^ — H.  Jonsson  has  examined 
collections  from  this  coast  made  by  C.  Eruuse,  and  finds  the  number  of 
species  recorded  from  there  is  largel;^  increased.  Bosenvinge's  statement 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  marine  flora  of  East  and  West  Greenland 
is  confirmed.  The  list  published  by  Jonsson  includes  all  the  marine  algse 
known  at  present  from  East  Greenlemd,  and  they  amount  to  114  species. 
Interesting  critical  notes  are  in  many  cases  appended  to  the  recoros. 

Marine  Alga  of  Jan  Mayen.§ — H.  Jonsson  enumerates  fifteen 
marine  algse  collected  on  this  island  by  C.  Emuse,  six  of  which  are  new 
records.  The  previously  known  flora  for  Jan  Mayen  included  twenty- 
one  species. 

Algal  Flora  of  the  Sandwich  l8lands.|| — E.  Lemmermann  has 
examined  collections  of  marine  and  fresh-water  algse,  including  diatoms 
and  Peridineas,  made  by  Dr.  Schauinsland  on  various  islands  in  the 
Sandwich  group.  The  additions  to  the  flora  made  by  these  collections 
number  178,  bringing  the  total  number  of  species  record^  from  the 
islands  up  to  461.  The  aerophilous  algae  are  poorly  represented,  while 
the  limnophilous  species  are  plentiful.  Thermophilous  species  occur  in 
the  hot  waters  on  Hawaii;  halophQous  species  in  the  crater  lake, 
Moanaloa,  near  Honolulu,  and  in  the  lagoon  of  Laysan.  As  rega^s 
marine  forms,  the  three  commonest  among  large  species  are  Sargassum 

*  Minnesota  Bot  Stud.,  ser.  iii.  (1904)  pp.  291-6  (2  pU.). 

*  WiM.  MeeresonterB.  Kiel.  BioL  Anai.  Helgoland,  yu.  (1904)  pp.  1-40  (8  pis.). 
;  MedeU.  om  OrOnland,  xzx.  (1904)  73  pp.,  13  figs. 

§  Bot  Tidnk.,  xxvi  (1904)  pp.  20-1. 

I  Engler,  Bot.  Jahrb.  t.  (1905)  pp.  607-63  (2  pis.). 
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foUfphfUwm^  Tvrbmaria  omata  and  AknfMa  eameumOj  the  latter  bdnsr 
in  as  great  profosion  as  is  Futus  on  British  coasts.  A  taUe  of  |danktoD 
is  given.  A  sjstemadc  treatment  follows,  in  whidi  the  records  aie 
oftCT  accompanied  bj  critiad  notes.  Ei^t  new  spedeB  are  described 
and  several  new  variedes. 


AvoiTMovs— IKatMusti 

[Beeords  a  eoUectkm  of  53  upooBB  of  datooM  made  oq  the  ocmitinn  of  Umb- 
reeeat  Tktt  to  Spun  of  the  Toricriiire  NmtuimlirtB'  Unioo.  An  abmidmiioo 
VM  foood  of  Admoq^ehu  BoperUy  and  time  tpeciee  new  to  the  HuU 
diaftriet  are  lecnded.]  Nmfwr^iti,  1904,  pp.  37»-«). 


Abtabi,A. — DerEiaflaM  der  TeaMst i atiiia  ier  Jihi ISei egi  aaf  die 

laageiaigergrfiawAlgea.    (The  infloBDoe  of  conooitimtioD  of  notritm  eolations 
on  file  devdopment  of  ooiatn  green  Algs.) 

Primgfheim  Jakih.  Wm.  BoL^  xL  (1904)  pp.  593-613. 

BbijbbivoKvH.  W. — Chlorella  TBxiegsta,  ein  haater  Mikrobe.    (OL  earMgoCa.  & 

cokmred  microbe.)  J2e&  TVov.  BeL  NeeHamd^. 

L  (1904)  pp.  14-2S. 

^  „  Dae  AanallatiaB^rodBkt  derXekleaiiare  im  dea  Ckroattte- 

pkona  ier  Piit— ■■»     (The  aenmflatiott  ptodwt  of 
eariMNde  add  in  the  ehromatophofea  of  diatonia.) 

Tbek  aEL,  ppl  28-33. 

BoBGBBBV,  F.— Om  Vaaxttacaeg  Algevagelatiea.    Bt  eeafiar.  L    (Oa  the  algal 
▼egetatioB  of  the  FaerSea) 

[A  detailed  and  aearohing  eriticiam  oa  the  paper  of  Meeva.  Poraild  and 
SlnuBonaon  thia  aobject  in  a  preTiona  nunber  of  the  aaae  journal  (p.  149)] 

BoUm,  Noiuer^  1904,  pp.  245-74. 

Bbbbh,  v.,  ft  K  ZBDBBBArEB. — ^Beitcage   sar  Vi»m\*mmmtmr^mm%mmg  Alfiaar 
Seen.    (CoDtribittioQe  to  our  knowledge  of  the  plankton  of  Alpine  lakee.) 

[Deaeribea  the  reaolts  of  an  inTeetigation  of  Lakea  Gaida,  Loppio,  and  Oal- 
donano.  The  plaaktna  is  largel  j  loologicaL  In  the  laat-named  lake, 
however,  QMtPoria  ni6eaoBaaoeciined  in  aoohmaaweaa  had  only  been  eeen 
bj  the  aothois  in  the  Lake  of  Zell.l 

Verk.  K.  K,  ZooL  BoL  GtBeiL  Wim.  liT.(1904)  pp.  635-43. 

CoLLiBB,  F.  S.^Alg»  of  the  Tlaaw. 

[An  aoeoont  of  orer  a  dozen  alga  encmating  the  walla  of  a  damp,  deep*  and 
narrow  rarine  in  New  Hampehiie.]  Bhodora,  Ti  (1904)  |^.  2&-31. 

Datibb,  J.  H.— >A  raze  Alga  ia  the  Upper  Baan. 

[Specimens  of  Cladophora  MBgagropQa  were  obeerred  last  Jnly  ffrowinff  in 
riiUf  as  lam  flat  patches  eobmerged  and  imbedded  in  the  aan^  defana  ot 
the  RiTer  Bann  at  Knoehnagor,  oo.  Down.] 

Iriak  Aolarotiff,  xiT.  (1905)  p.  39. 

D  A  ▼  I  a,  B.  M. — ^Ihe  Seznal  Organs  and  Sporephjte  OeaeratieB  of  the  Bhodephjeoos. 
[Treats  of  Nemalion.]  BoL  Oiuette,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  64-6. 

Oaidukow,  N. — ITeber  den  KinflnisfiTbigeB  Idehtes  aaf  die  Farbnag  der  Oieillarien 
(On  the  inflneDoe  of  coloured  light  cat  the.ooloration  of  the  (hc&trim.^ 

Script  HorL  hoL  Univ.  Pdrop^  xzii  (9  pis.). 

Obbabsimow,  J.  J. — ^Atheriraltarea  von  Spirogyra.  (Ether cuKures of  Spirog^nL) 

[Describes  the  swelling  of  ceUs  which  contain  a 
nndens,  caused  by  Uie  ether;  the  oeUs  and  the 
chambers  whkh  haye  not  a  nndeus  are  not 
affected  by  the  ether.  The  author  therefore  ecai- 
eludes  that  the  ether  acts  on  the  nueleus  itself, 
exciting  it  to  activity,  the  result  being  the  swell- 
ing of  the  cell-wall  surrounding  it.] 

FZom,  xdv.  (1905)  pp.  79-85  (7  tables^. 
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Gib  A88I1IO  w,  J  .  J. — ^Ueber  di«  Orbtsa  des  ZeUkems.    (On  the  size  of  the  nacleos.) 

[Obeervations  made  on  Stnrogyra.'] 

Beth.  BaL  CenlnilbL,  XTiiL  Abt  1  (1904) 

pp.  45-118  (2  pU.). 

„  „  Ueber  die  kernlosen  nnd  die  einen  TTberfiiiM  an  Xemmasse 

enfhaltenden  Zellen  bei  Zygnema.  (On  the  non-nucleated 
cells  and  those  containing  nn  excess  of  nuclear  substance 
in  Zygnema.)  HedwigU^  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  50--6. 

H  ABDiKO,  H.  A.,  &  F.  G.  Stbw A BT— Vitality  of  Pieudomonas  eampeitris  (Pimi.) 
Smith  OB  Cabbage  Seed.  Seience,  it  (1904)  pp.  55-6. 

H  ▲  B  DT,  A.  D.— Tha  ?reih-water  Alg»  of  Vietoria. 

[A  more  or  less  general  and  popular  account  of  the  group.] 

VicUman  Naturaliet,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  81-7. 

Kohl,  F.  G. — Zor  Frage  naoh  der  Organisation  der  Oyanophyoeenzelle  undnaoh  der 
mitotisehien  Theilung  ihies  Kernes.  (On  the  oueBiioti  of  the  organisation  of  the 
oell  in  Cfanopfcyese  and  the  mitolic  division  ot  its  nucleus.] 

Beth.  BoL  CentraOL,  xviii.  Abt  1  (1904)  pp.  1-8. 

Kbaskowits,  G.^Ueber  AlgenTOgetation  an  Horwegens  West-Xflste  bei  Bergen. 
(On  the  algal  regetation  of  the  West  Coast  of  Norway  m«r  Bergen.) 

Miti,  Naiurw.  Ver,  Univ.  Wien,  it  (1904). 

Llotd,  F.  E. — ^Derelopment  of  the  Egg  in  Vancheria. 

Plant  World,  vii.  (1904)  pp.  311-12. 

MiouLA,  W.,  &  S  OHM  IDLE,  W. — ^Alg»  Hoehreutlnerians  Oranenses.  (Algas  col- 
lected by  Uoohrentiner  in  Oran  in  Algeria.) 

Hoehreutiner's  Le  8ud  Oranai$,  Geneva,  1904,  pp.  248-9. 

M IQUBL,  P. — ^Dn  Hoyan  ehei  lea  Diatomies.    (On  the  nucleus  of  Diatoms.) 

Micrograph.  Pr^parai.,  xiL  (1904)  pp.  167-75. 

Olitb,  £.  W. — ^Mitotic  division  of  the  Huolei  of  the  Cyanophyeea. 

Beth.  BoL  CentroM.,  xviii.  Abt  1  (1904)  pp.  9-44  (2  pis.). 

P AU  L9 bk,  O. — ^Plankton-Investigations  in  the  waters  round  Iceland  in  1908,  with 
two  maps.  MeddeL  Komm.  /.  Bavunder$.  8er.  PlankUnh  i-  (1904). 

Pi V  ABB,  S. — itnde  rar  la  Chlamydomyxa  montana.    (Study  of  C,  montana.) 

Areh.  Protutenhunde,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  298-384  (1  fig.) 

SoHBBPFCL,  A. — Hotinn  snr  Xenntnisi  der  Chrysomonadinea.  (Notes  on  Chry$0' 
w^madinem.)  Ber.  Deuisch.  Bot.  QeeeU.^  xzii.  (1904)  pp.  439-44. 

SoHOBLBB,  B.— Bereiohemngen  der  Flora  Sazonioa  im  Jahre  1908.  (Additions  to 
tha  fkna  d  Saxony  in  1903.)  Abih.  Naturto.  OeedL  lti$.  Dresden, 

I  (1904)  pp.  28-34. 

SvBDBLivi,  N. — Algan  ans  den  Landem  der  Magellanstrasse  nnd  Westpata- 
gonians.    (Alg»  from  the  regions  of  the  Biagellan  Straits  and  West  Patagonia.) 

Svemk.  Exped.  iiU  MageOanddndema,  iii.  No.  8  (1904). 

WiLLB,  N. — ^Dii  Bchiaophyoeen  der  Plankton  Expedition.  (The  Schizophycete  of 
the  Plankton  Expedition.)  Ergebnisee  PlanJcton  Exp.  Humboldt-Stiftungp 

1904,88  pp.  3  pis. 

Fungi. 
(By  A.  LoBBAiN  Smith.) 

The  Wintering  of  Peronospora  in  the  Vine.*— J.  von  Istvanffi 
finds  that  the  continuance  of  this  fungos  is  dne  not  only  to  the  oospores 
which  are  imbedded  in  the  tissne  of  the  leaves,  but  that  the  mycelium 

*  Ber.  bot  Sect  Kgl.  Ungar.  Natnrwiss.  Ges.,  ill.  (1904)  pp.  74-7  (3  figs.).    See 
also  Bot  CentralbL,  xcviii.  (1905)  p.  97. 
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alto  peraisUi  in  the  sheath  leaves  of  the  shoot  and  in  the  woodj  p.. 
the  twin.  In  the  latter  case  it  penetrates  deeply.  This  mjccl. 
the  product  of  a  late  automn  infection  by  the  Feronospora. 

Membrane   of  Zygospore.* — ^P.  Vnillemin  has   investigaUxi 
formation  of  the  onter  layers  of  the  matore  zprgospore.    He  fiuu^ 
there  are  five  principal  layers,  alternately  thin  and  thick.    Tlic 
noticeable  is  the  fourui  layer,  which  is  next  to  the  onter  coating, 
distingnished  by  its  elasticity  and   by  the  brown  coloration, 
author  terms  it  the  carbon  layer  (assise  charbonneuse).    He  d 
the  formation  of  these  protective  layers  in  various  types  of  Mr 
Sporodima  AspergUluSj   SpinsUm  rhombotportM^  S,  chalybem, 
rhynchus  hiUrogamuB^  Z.  ModUri^  and  in  Mueor  fragUis,    He  st 
<x>nclnsion,  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  zygospore  manifests  no 
dermato-genetic  property.    The  wall  formed  is  strong  and  tbi 
does  not  differ  irom  the  wall  of  the  copulating  gametes  ;  gr< 
gradual  and  continuous  both  in  time  and  dimensions. 

Hjrphoids  and  Baot6roids.t— P.  TuiUemin  finds  in  the  root 
cles  of  Leguminosae,  filaments  of  a  fungal  nature  resembling  tbr 
PyOiium.  They  often  show  swellings,  either  terminal  or  \v\u 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  Pythium  fructification.  Tli* 
describes  them  under  the  term  hyphoid,  as  they  have  undergo  t 
thing  of  the  same  transformation  as  the  bacteroids  of  RJiizoln< 
they  are  not  parasites,  but,  like  the  root  bacteria,  live  in  symbio 
the  roots  of  tlie  host. 

Tobacco  Disease  due  to  Sclerotinia.$— C.  A.  J.  A.  Ouden 
O.  J.  Koning  have  investigated  a  "rot"  of  tobacco  plants  di 
fungus.    It  develops  as  fine  white  filaments  on  the  surface  of 
)r  stalk.     From  these,  oonidiophores  are  developed,  and,  lat* 
sclerotia  are  formed.    The  fungus  was  also  cultivated  succe^^* 
saprophyte  on  malt-gelatin,  etc.    The  Peziza  from  ScUrotinw  . 
sp.  n.  was  grown  from  the  sclerotium.    The  disease  only  oecn 
years,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  moist  conditions,  m 
great  shade,  and  to   secure  the  speedy  drying  of  the   \vu 
gathered,  as  the  fungus  spreads  very  rapidly  among  damp  1* 
a  further  note,§  the  authors  record  successful  cultures  of  tlh 
and  the  growth  of  much  larger  Peziza  forms  than  those  at  fipM 

Two  Supposed  Species  of  Ovularia.||— E.  S.  Salmon  p:iv 
for  regarding  OvulariafalUix  and  0.  ClematicUs  as  8ynonyui> 
Polygoni.    The  former  has  been  found  on  Vkia,,  the  latter  o; 
both  of  tiem  hosts  of  Erysiphe  Polygoni.    These  funs:!  are 
of  Oidium,  and  identical  with  Oidium  \lswonicum^  the  C(>: 
of  Erysiphe  Polygoni. 

Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Black  Bot.f— A.  Prunet  n 
details  as  to  the  Ume  when  the  vines  are  most  likely  to  Ix^  :• 


•  Ann.  Myool.,  ii.  (1904)  p|>.  483-.506  (4  pit.). 
t  ComptM  Rendua,  oxL  (liM)o)  pp.  52-3. 
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this  disease.  The  first  attack  is  due  to  the  sflcospores  of  the  fungus. 
The  perithecia  are  developed  on  v^etable  remains  on  the  ground,  and 
the  spores  are  expelled  during  the  first  rainy  season.  The  wind  carries 
them  to  the  vines,  and  pycnidia  are  formed.  The  spores  of  the  pjcnidia 
:firBt  formed  are  washed  over  the  branches  by  subsequent  rains,  and  the 
spread  of  the  fungus  is  secured.  The  precise  dates  of  attack  and  further 
spread  of  the  disease  are  thus  ascertained,  and  measures  can  be  more 
-easily  taken  to  check  the  mischief. 

Mycological  Notes.* — ^P.  Magnus  gives  here  the  diagnosis  of  a 
Tather  unusual  species  of  Erysiphe  found  on  Asteriseus  aquoHcuB.  It  is 
•characterised  by  the  somewhat  flat  apothecia,  which  are  held  so  firmly  to 
the  leaf  by  the  appendages  that  the  surface  of  the  leaf  becomes  depressed 
'bj  the  pressure  or  the  fungus.  Ms^us  also  publishes  notes  on  some 
Hyphomycetes ;  Ovtdaria  pusUla  £ould  be  called  0,  aplospora^  and 
ffelmmthosporium  Diedickri  should  be  Braehtjsporium  Crepini. 

Further  Cultural  Experiments  with  Biologic  forms  of  the 
Xry8iphaeee.t — In  a  recent  paper,  E.  S.  Salmon  described  methods 
of  culture  in  which  he  wounded,  or  otherwise  injured,  a  host  plant 
hitherto  immune  to  the  fungus,  and  thus  rendered  it  liable  to  infection. 
For  such  a  case  he  proposes  the  terms  xenoparasite  and  xerumaraeiUsm. 
In  the  case  of  the  specialised  fungus  on  its  proper  host  under  normal 
•conditions,  he  uses  the  terms  cecoparaeite  and  acoparasitiem. 

He  found  that  though  he  could,  by  wounding  or  weakening  the 
host  plant,  induce  a  '^strange**  form  to  grow  on  it,  yet,  in  the  following 
gen^Btion,  the  spores  so  produced  refiised  to  germinate  on  the  same 
host  if  it  were  in  a  healthy  condition,  while  they  germinated  readily  on 
the  host  on  which  the  form  normally  grew.  The  injuries  that  rendered 
the  plant  liable  to  infection  were  mechanical,  by  cuts  or  bruises,  or  they 
were  caused  by  interference  with  the  normal  functions  of  the  cell  by 
the  application  of  alcohol,  ether,  or  heat.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
various  experiments  is  given. 

Vitality  of  Teast  in  Varying  Conditions.) — ^W.  Henneberg  worked 
with  pure  cultures  of  yeast,  of  which  he  tested  the  vitality  under  the 
varying  influences  of  moisture,  temperature,  Ulumination,  etc.  He 
found  that  the  different  races  of  yeast  exhibited  different  properties, 
some  having  more  power  of  resistance  than  others.  A  series  of 
researches  was  directed  to  the  influence  exerted  by  foreign  organisms, 
moulds,  bacilli,  etc.,  in  the  yeast  cultures.  Some  of  these  gave  off  very 
strong  odours ;  he  did  not  find,  however,  that  they  were  directly 
injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  yeast,  except  in  so  far  as  they  used  up 
the  nourishment,  and  so  impoverished  the  culture  medium. 

Nuclear  Fusion  in  Teast  Spore8.§— Gaston  Bonnier  notes  the  re- 
sults arrived  at  by  various  workers  on  this  subject,  and  re-examines  a 
number  of  cases  already  experimented  on.    In  Saccharomycee  MMacei^ 

♦  Hedwiffia,  xlir.  (1904)  pp.  17-18. 

f  Ann.  Hot,  ziz.  (1905)  pp.  125-48. 

t  CentmlbL  Bokt,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  641-5. 

)  Compteg  Bendns,  oxzziz.  (1904)  pp.  988-90. 
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fusion  never  takes  place  between  the  spores.  On  germination  they 
sometimes,  in  addition  to  the  germinating  tube,  put  out  a  small  bud 
which  looks  somewhat  like  a  fused  spore.  In  S.  Ludtvigii  he  finds 
undoubted  conjunction  of  spores  and  fusion  of  nuclei ;  conjugation 
constantly  taking  place  withm  the  ascus  before  its  walls  have  broken 
down.  In  S,  Johannishirg  ii.  and  S.  Satumus^  conjugation  may  take 
place  between  two  spores  before  germination,  but  there  are  frequent 
cases  of  germination  from  single  spores  representing  parthenogenesis.  In 
S,  Johannisherg  ii.  the  two  nuclei  do  not  fuse  until  the  unit^  spore  has 
begun  to  germinate. 

Diseases  due  to  Cladosporium.*  —  G.  D.  Ippolito  finds  that  the 
dark-coloured  spots  on  seeds  of  wheat  are  due  to  Oladosporium  herharum. 
The  epioirp  and  the  underlying  starch-sheath  are  attacked.  On  the 
germination  of  the  seeds,  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  grows  with  the 
embryo,  and  causes  yellow  spots  on  the  stem. 

The  same  authort  found  Olado^wrium  Pisi  infecting  the  hulls  of 
peas.  It  pierces  the  epidermis,  and  lives  as  a  saprophyte  on  the  tissue 
which  it  has  destroyed. 

E.  Lasnier}  also  publishes  some  notes  on  a  disease  of  peas  due  to 
Gladosporititn  herbarum.  He  finds  that  the  peas  are  small  and  deformed  ; 
the  mycelium  enters  by  the  funicle,  and  the  invaded  tissues  become 
brown.  A  similar  fungus  has  been  recorded  as  CI.  Pisi^  but  the  author 
sees  no  morphological  difference  between  that  fungus  and  CI,  herhamm^ 
It  is  usually  considered  to  be  a  saprophyte,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  some 
others,  Cladosporium  is  a  true  parasite.  In  artficial  cultures,  the  Hormo- 
dendron  form  was  produced  with  branching  conidia  at  the  apex  of  the 
conidiophore. 

Disease  of  Larch.S  —  C.  A.  J.  A.  Oudemans  describes  a  fungus, 
disease  of  Larch  which  affects  the  leaves,  covering  them  over  by  its 
growth,  closing  the  stomata,  and  interfering  with  assimilation,  causing 
the  leaves  to  become  brown  in  colour.  The  fungus  forms  minute  fruits, 
consisting  of  brownish  spores  growmg  in  chains,  and  forming  compact 
pustules.  It  differs  from  the  neighbouring  genera  Trimmatostroma  and 
Exosporium  in  having  no  stroma,  and  has  been  placed  by  the  author  in  a 
new  genus,  Exosporbia^  with  the  specific  name  Laricis, 

Isaria  forms  of  Penioillium.]!  —  P.  Yuillemin  disapproves  of  the 
grouping  of  ill-defined  species  in  tne  genus  Isaria.  He  finds  that  Isaria 
destructor^  which  has  been  placed  by  some  authors  in  Oospara,  is  really  a 
form  of  PeniciUium.  It  is  a  parasite  on  insects,  and  should  be  known 
as  P.  anisople(e.  The  writer  makes  notes  on  P,  Briardi,  also  parasitic 
on  insects,  and  previously  classified  as  Isaria  tmncata. 

*  Stazioni  sperim.  Agrar.,  xxxvi.  (1908)  pp.  1009-14.    See  alao  CentralbL  fiakt. 
xiii  (1904)  p.  779. 

t  Snl  Clkdosporium  Pisi  Cog.  e  Biocch.,  9  pp.,  Trani,  1904.  See  also  CentralbL 
Baki  xiii.  (1904)  p.  779. 

X  Bull.  Soc  Mycol.  France,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  236-8  (1  pi.). 
K.  Akad.  Wetensch.,  Amsterdam,  vi  (1904)  pp.  498-501  (1  pL). 
Bull.  Soc.  Myool.  France,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  214-21  (I  pl.).j 
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Morphological  and  Biological  Characteristics  of  Penioilliain 
Species.*  —  The  recorded  species  of  Pmidllium  are  aboat  sixty  in 
number,  most  of  them  so  imperfectly  described  that  it  is  impossible  to 
recognise  them.  0.  Stoll  has  taken  up  this  difficult  genus,  and  has 
described  seven  species  from  well  authenticated  growths,  most  of  them 
cultivated  by  himself.  FmicUUum  brevicaule  he  found  on  old  tapestry ; 
F.  oUvaceum  and  P,  Udlkum  grew  on  oranges  and  citrons ;  P.  rubrum 
on  straw  in  a  hen-house ;  P.  fflaucum  was  found  everywhere.  In  each 
case  he  describes  the  conidial  form  of  fructification,  and  the  behaviour 
of  the  fungus  in  r^ard  to  the  substratum,  and  he  gives  accurate 
measurements  and  descriptions  of  the  conidia.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions P.  glaucum  develops  a  colourless  form,  P.  eancUdum  Link. ;  when 
re-infected  on  potato,  the  usual  colour  is  again  produced.  Further  work 
is  needed  to  determine  the  other  species  not  dealt  with  by  Stoll. 

Busts  of  Pines.t — D.  H.  C.  Schellenberg  observed  that  the  rust  of 
Pmtu  Cenibra  alternated  witJi  Cronartium  on  Ribes  cUpinum.  Further 
study  proved  that  it  was  the  same  rust  that  attacked  Pintis  Strobm^ 
known  as  PeridernUum  iShrobi.  It  is  a  well-known  and  frequent  parasite 
in  Alpine  pine  woods. 

PucciniflB  found  on  nmbellifer8B.t — 0.  Semadeni  concludes  a  long 
account  of  these  fungi.  He  recounts  the  different  infection  experiments 
with  their  results.  Thus,  he  finds  that  P.  btdlata  is  to  be  rc^rded  as 
a  "collective  species,"  including  one  or  more  biological  species.  He 
establishes  a  new  species,  P,  Pozm  on  Choerophyllum  hiratitum  var. 
glabrum^  and  shows  that  jEcidium  Mei  has  as  Puocinia  form  P.  ma- 
mUUUa  Schroeb.  on  Polygonum  bistorta  and  P.  vivvparum.  He  gives 
the  new  name  P.  Mei^mamillata  to  the  species.  Another  form  on 
Angelica  he  terms  P,  AngBlka-mamiUata. 

Notes  on  Uredospores  of  Uromyces  brevipes  and  U.  punctato- 
8triatu8.§ — P.  Dietel  describes  two  kinds  of  uredospores  on  Uromyces 
brevipes.  The  primary  spores,  which  appear  on  the  stronger  veins  and 
petioles  of  the  leaf,  cause  slight  deformations.  The  secondary  spores 
are  smaller,  and  appear  mix^  with  teleutospores.  There  are  other 
differences  in  the  markings  of  the  spores.  Uromyces  punctato-striatus  is, 
like  the  previous  species,  a  parasite  of  Rhus.  There  are  primary  and 
secondary  spores,  but  in  this  case  the  secondary  spores  grow  in  sori  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 

On  the  Vegetative  Life  of  some  Uredines.ll — Jakob  Eriksson  here 
re-states  his  theory  of  the  propagation  of  rusts  by  a  mycoplasma  contained 
in  the  tissue  of  the  host,  and  gradually  developing  into  f  un^  hyphae 
and  rust  sori  with  spores.  He  states  finally  that  "  the  question  where 
the  Plasmodia  in  the  leaves  of  the  corn-plants  have  come  from,  must  be 
left  for  further  investigation." 

*  Inang.  Dim.  Wnnborg,  1904, 56  pp.,  5  pli.  See  aleo  Bot  Centralbl.,  ziii.  (1904) 
pp.  770-4J. 

t  Naturwias.  Zeiteohr.  Land.  Fontw.,  1904,  p.  233.  8ee  also  Oentralbl.  Bakt. 
ziiL  (1904)  pp.  659>60. 

X  Genvralbl.  Bakt,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  527-43  (5  figs.). 

)  Ann.  MyooL,  H  (1904)  pp.  530-8.  Ann.  Bot*  six.  (1905)  pp.  55-9. 
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Rotes  on  Uredines/  —  P.  Hennings  records  a  new  and  harmful 
species  of  mst,  Uredo  Wittmackiana  on  Epidmdrum^  from  Orizaba,  in 
Mexico.  It  differs  considerably  from  the  species  previously  found  on  the 
plants  of  this  genus. 

Shunsuke  Kusano  t  describes  several  new  forms  of  Uromyces  and  an 
jEcidium  on  species  of  Sophora.  E.  Y.  Oven  i  gives  an  account  of 
Phragmidium  on  various  kinds  of  roses.  He  gives  the  names  of  the 
varieties  that  were,  more  or  less,  subject  to  attack  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Pomological  Institute  at  Proskau. 

W.  L.  Balls  §  publishes  notes  on  the  infection  of  plants  by  rust- 
fungi.  He  thinlm  they  are  probably  in  search  of  wat^  vapour  when, 
they  penetrate  the  stomata  of  the  host.  He  gives  an  acount  of  an 
expenment  he  made  to  test  this  theory. 

In  discussing  the  occurrence  of  rusts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toulouse,  A.  Prnnet||  notes  that  the  only  one  that  attained  serioui 
proportions  during  the  year  1903  was  Puccinia  trUkina  on  corn. 

Recent  Besearches  on  the  Parasitism  of  Fungi.T— In  a  discussion 
of  this  whole  (question,  Marshall  Ward  begins  with  an  historical  survey- 
of  the  progressive  knowledge  of  the  subjects  both  of  bacteria  and  fungi,, 
leading  on  to  the  great  development  of  the  science  of  Plant  Pathology. 
He  then  confines  himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  Uredine®  as  parasites^ 
sketches  their  life-histoir,  classification,  the  modem  view  of  their 
sexualitv,  and  the  methods  of  spore  distribution.  Data  are  given  as  to 
the  worK  of  insects  in  aiding  the  spread  of  fungi,  and  as  to  the  length 
of  time  the  uredospores  retain  their  vitality,  these  facts  having  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  theories  affecting  the  unlooked-for  appearance 
of  rust  in  different  localities.  Specialisation  in  parasitism  is  next 
described  and  exemplified,  and  the  various  explanations  of  immunitj 
and  susceptibility  are  alluded  to.  Ward  explains  and  refutes  Eriksson *& 
mycoplasm  hypothesis,  and  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observations  on 
infection  and  on  susceptible  and  immune  varieties  of  plants.  In  the 
latter  case,  though  the  spores  germinated  and  entered  the  host  plant  in 
the  normal  fashion,  in  a  few  days  they  died  off ;  either  they  were  starved 
for  want  of  food  supply,  or  they  were  poisoned.  He  concludes  that  the 
phenomena  were  those  of  starvation :  the  hyphas  had  clumsily  killed  the 

f»lant-cells,  instead  of  delicately  tapping  them  for  food,  and  in  turn  died 
or  lack  of  nutrition.  Experiments  were  made  to  prove  this  theory,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  same  results  were  obtained  when  there  was  a  lack 
of  carbon  supply.  Small  nests  of  dead,  brownish-coloured  cells  were 
produced,  on  which  the  parasite  could  not  live.  The  paper  concludes  hy 
re-stating  the  facts  that  go  to  prove  how  unnecessary  any  mycoplasma 
theory  is  to  explain  the  appearance  of  rusts. 

*  Gartenflora,  1904,  pp.  397-8.    See  aUo  Bot.  OeDtndbL,  xoyL  (1904)  p.  621. 

t  Bot  Mag.  Tokyo,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  1-6.  See  also  Centralbl.  Bakt,  xiii.  (1904) 
p.  782. 

t  Natarw.  Zeitschr.  Land.  Fontw.,  1901,  Heft  4-5.  See  also  Centralbl.  Bakt» 
xUi.  (1904)  p.  784. 

§  New  PhyloL,  Iv.  (1905)  pp.  18-19. 

11  Assoc.  Frany.  poor  I'Avanc.  Sci.  Angers,  xxxii.  (1904)  pp.  731-3.  See  also 
Bot  0«»-iKi    ^^{^  (1905)  p.  98.  5  Ann.  Bot,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  1-54. 
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DestnLCtion  of  Biich  and  other  wood  by  Polyporus  nigrioans.*^ 
Ivar  Lindroth  gives  an  account  of  the  attack  of  this  fungos  not  only 
on  birch,  but  also  on  ScUix  Caprea  and  Fopulus  tremula.  Infection 
follows  probably  on  deep  wounds  caused  by  frost,  the  breaking  of 
branches,  etc.,  enabling  the  fungus  to  reach  the  pith ;  the  tissue  surround- 
ing the  diseased  spot  becomes  filled  with  gum.  The  author  describes  the 
giadnal  destruction  of  the  cells  by  the  fungus,  and  he  also  notes  other 
species  of  Polyporei  that  attack  the  birch. 

Notes  on  the  Variability  of  Hypothele  repanda.t — Howard  J. 
Banker  has  reviewed  the  diiferent  accounts  of  this  species,  knowa 
generallv  as  Uydaum  repandum.  It  varies  so  much  in  habit  and  colour 
diat  it  has  been  split  into  three  species,  which  the  writer  thinks  may 
probably  become  well-established.  He  describes  a  form  he  himself 
found  with  flattened  teeth,  growing  in  comparatively  wet  ground.  In  a 
drier  situation  the  same  fungus  was  found  showing  very  few  of  these 
flattened  teeth,  or  in  some  cases  none  at  all. 

Spore  Dispersion  in  the  Basidiomycetes,  and  the  Biological  Value 
of  the  Basidium.} — Bichard  Ffdck  has  answered  a  number  of  interesting 
questions  in  the  course  bf  his  investigation.  He  finds  that  pileate  fungi 
scatter  their  spores  over  a  fairly  wide  area,  even  in  enclosed  chambers,, 
which  are  secure  against  air-currents ;  and  that  the  larger  the  fungus  is, 
or  the  more  of  them  there  are  together,  the  further  are  the  spores  dissemi- 
nated. He  notes  also  that  while  the  Polyporei  deposit  the  spores  in  some- 
what symmetrical  fashion,  from  the  AgaricineaB  they  are  carried  away  and 
deposited  in  lines  and  streaks  that  have  no  connection  with  the  direction 
or  form  of  the  gills.  In  all  fungi  the  spore  deposit  corresponds  to  some 
extent  with  the  incidence  of  the  rays  of  light.  He  has  found  that  the 
fongus,  by  its  own  internal  heat,  establishes  delicate  air-currents,  whicb 
suffice  for  the  very  wide-spr^  scattering  of  such  light  bodies.  When 
the  spores  separate  from  tne  sterigmata,  they  fall  first  downwards,  and 
are  tnus  caught  away  by  the  currents  and  finally  deposited,  always  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  area  on  which  they  alight.  These  self -engendered 
cnrrenta  explain  the  wide  dispersal  in  the  enclosed  room.  The  author, 
by  experiments  with  light  and  temperature,  found  that  their  influence- 
explamed  the  lines  and  streaks  formed  by  the  falling  spores.  The- 
character  of  the  surface  on  which  the  spores  alighted  had  no  connection 
with  these  lines.  Falck  does  not  fail  to  allow  full  weight  also  to  the 
air-currents  due  to  wind  and  temprature. 

The  biological  value  of  basidia  are  next  considered  ;  the  author 
compares  the  different  forms  of  fungi  with  reference  to  their  sporophores ; 
die  basidium  in  this  group  of  fungi  suffices  to  raise  the  spores  above  the 
hymenium,  and  so  enables  them  to  fall  free  when  they  are  ripe,  and  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  lightest  of  currents. 

The  author  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  problem  of  spore 
dissemination  among  the  Uredineae.  The  teleutospores  are  to  be  found 
on  plant  remains  that  have  fallen  to  the  ground  and  there  passed  the 

•  Nftturw.  ZeiUohr.  Land.  Foratw.,  li.  (1904)  pp.  393-406  (7  figs.).    See  al8(» 
Bot  Centralbl.,  xevi.  (1904)  pp.  624-5.  t  Torreya,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  113-7. 

t  Cohii*s  Beitr.  Biol.  Pflanzen,  is.  (1904)  pp.  1-82  (6  pis.). 
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winter  ;  in  spring  they  germinate  and  prodnce  sporidia,  jnst  at  the  time 
when  earth-cnrrents  are  being  generated  by  increased  temperature. 
They  are  wafted  to  any  height  or  distance,  fall  on  the  upper  snrfaoe  of 
the  leaves,  and  the  germinating  tube  pierces  the  cuticle  of  the  young 
leaf.    The  later  spore  forms  are  dispersed  by  the  wind. 

Falck  returns  to  the  Basidiomycetes  to  examine  the  signification  of 
the  various  forms.  He  finds  that  pores,  gills,  folds,  etc.,  are  all 
adaptations  to  secure  a  greater  hymenesQ  surface  and  an  increased  spore- 
production.  The  pileus,  as  already  noted,  serves  for  the  evolution  of 
heat  and  the  formation  of  air-currents.  He  concludes  by  some  accounts 
of  spore  dissemination  in  the  Phycomycetes  and  the  Ascomycetes,  and 
discusses  the  economic  value  of  fungi  in  regard  to  Nature  and  to  man. 

Two  New  Pests  of  the  Vine  in  Hungary.*— 6v.  de  Istvanffi  finds 
that  Ithyphdllus  impudicus  attacks  the  underground  stock  of  the  vine 
and  destroys  it.  The  mycelium  infects  first  the  soft  bast  and  the  cortical 
parenchyma ;  it  then  penetrates  through  the  medullary  rays  to  the  wood 
and  destroys  them,  until  only  a  skeleton  of  the  wood  vessels  is  left.  The 
other  dealt  with  is  an  animal  pest,  Oesophagus  echinopus. 

Practical  Notes  on  the  Beet  Disease.f  —  A.  Guttman  traces  the 
origin  of  this  disease  to  Phoma  Betce.  The  seeds  of  the  beet  are  already 
infected  with  the  spores  of  the  fungus,  and  circumstances  determine  if 
the  young  beet  pktnt  is  able  to  throw  off  the  attack.  Weather,  soil 
composition,  and  conditions  of  the  beet  plant  are  all  important  factors. 
Stormy  weather  and  poor  soil  weaken  the  plant  and  encourage  the 
growth  of  the  fungus.  The  author  recommends  somewhat  late  sowing 
of  the  seed  and  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Treatment  of  the  seeds 
with  some  fungicide  has  been  recommended,  but  has  not  proved  advan- 
tageous. 

Canker  of  Fruit  Trees.^ — Rudolf  Goethe  holds  that  canker  is  due 
to  the  attack  of  the  fungus  Nectria  ditissima,  and  not  to  bacteria,  nor 
to  the  action  of  frost.  In  regard  to  the  latter  cause,  he  points  out  that 
with  a  frost  wound  there  is  no  thickening  and  swelling  of  the  tissue  as 
there  is  in  true  canker.  He  describes  the  different  kinds  of  canker,  the 
kinds  of  trees  that  are  liable  to  be  attacked,  and  the  conditions  that 
favour  the  disease.  He  also  recommends  methods  of  extirpation  and 
prevention. 

Fungal  Parasites  of  the  Tea  Plant.§  —  N.  N.  Speschnew  is  the 
author  of  a  monograph  on  this  subject,  the  first  of  a  series  dealing  with 
the  diseases  of  cultivated  plants  in  Transcaucasia.  He  describes  the 
fungi  that  cause  disease,  many  of  the  species  being  new,  and  he  advises 
as  to  the  best  methods  for  extirpating  them. 

*  Ann.  Inst  Centr.  Ampelog.  toy.  HoD$n'-t  iii.  Livr.  1,  Biidafiest,  1904,  viii.  and 
^5  pp.  (8  pis.)     See  hIso  Boi  Zeit,  Ixiii.  (1905)  pp.  28-9. 

t  Dentsche  Landw.  Presse,  1904,  p.  64.  Seo  also  Oentralbl.  Bakt.,  xiii.  (1904) 
p.  660. 

t  Ueber  den  Krebs  der  Obstbaume,  P.  Porej  (Berlin,  1904)  34  pp.  See  alao 
Centrmlbl.  Bakt.,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  662-3. 

§  6.A.  ans  den  Arbeiten  Bot  Gnrt.  Tiflis.  ii.  Lief.  vi.  Heft  3  (Tiflis.  1904)  S3  pp. 
4  col.  pis.    (Rnesian.)    See  also  Bot.  Centralbl.,  zoTiii.  (1905)  pp.  40-1. 
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Mould  Ferments  from  India.* — ^A.  Nechitsch  has  studied  the  or- 
ganisms nsed  to  prodnce  fermented  liciuor  in  Sikkim  and  at  Mount 
Kbasia.  The  principal  ferment  used  in  the  former  region  was  Mucor 
Praini,  The  sporangiophores  may  grow  to  a  height  of  4  cm. ;  they 
divide  into  some  six  branches,  terminating  in  sporangia  with  minute 
spores.  Occasionally  chlamydospores  and  yeast  are  produced.  In  the 
other  case  he  found  that  fermentation  was  induced  by  a  species  of 
Dematiuniy  D,  Chodatiy  near  to  D,  pullulans.  The  author  also  studied 
the  effect  of  different  salts  on  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Report  on  Fungicides. f — ^B.  D.  Halstead  and  J.  A.  Kelsey  describe 
a  series  of  leaf-diseases  of  cultivated  plants,  and  the  best  methods  of 
destroying  the  attacking  fungi.  Diseases  of  asparagus,  potato,  tomato, 
and  pear  are  dealt  with  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  report  deals  with  a 
description  of  ErysiphecB,  Twenty-nine  species  and  six  varieties,  grow- 
ing on  128  hosts,  are  recorded  from  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Jersey. 

Mycological  Notes.^  —  L.  Lutz  collected  sclerotia  of  Claviers 
purpurea  on  Psamma  arenaria.  He  placed  them  in  suitable  conditions 
for  germination  in  November  1902,  and  kept  them  under  observation 
until  March  1904,  when  the  Peziza  form  was  produced.  The  author 
also  records  an  attack  of  ScleroUnia  Fucheliana  on  Quinquina  cultivated 
in  Paris.  The  leaves  were  covered  by  the  conidial  form.  Bordeaux 
mixture  was  used  to  kill  die  fungus. 

Vegetable  Pathology.! — A.  Maublanc  gives  an  account  of  a  disease 
of  olives  due  to  Macrophoma  dalmatica.  The  fruit  is  attacked  while  still 
inmiature,  and  the  fungus  gives  rise  to  brown  spots.  It  may  possibly 
be  a  wound  parasite,  that  gains  entrance  through  the  bite  of  an  insect. 

The  author  has  devoted  considerable  attention  to  Dasyscypha  calyci- 
formisj  recorded  as  a  disease  of  Pines.  He  finds  no  evidence  that  the 
fungus  is  parasitic.  The  mycelium  is  never  present  except  in  wood  or 
bark  already  killed  by  Armillaria  mellea. 

Inter-relation  of  Pests  of  Cereals. || — J.  B.  Jungner  has  watched 
the  action  and  development  during  a  year  of  the  various  enemies  of 
cereal  plants,  including  insects,  fungi,  and  unfavourable  climatic  con- 
ditions. He  found  that  injury  by  frost  was  followed  by  attacks  of 
numerous  fungi,  such  as  Ascocht/ia,  S^hcBrella,  Septoritty  Uladosporiuniy 
and  ffelminthosporium.  He  discusses  the  dispersion  of  conidia  and 
spores  by  wind  and  insects,  and  notes  the  case  in  which  insects  and  fungi 
grow  together  or  are  closely  related,  as,  for  instance,  Capnodium,  which 
grows  on  the  secretion  of  Aphides.  Several  cases  of  rust  infection  are 
given,  foUowing  on  attacks  by  insects ;  LeptospJueria  herpotrichoides 
grew  on  leaves  that  had  been  infested  by  various  insects. 

*  Init  Bot  UdIy.  GeneTe.  ter.  6,  faso.  5  (Geneve,  1904)  38  pp.  (1  pi.  and  6  figs.). 
See  also  Bot  Ceotralbl.,  xoviii.  (1905)  pp.  86-7. 

t  Bep.  Botanist,  New  Jersey  Agric  8tat.,  1903  (1904)  pp.  459-54  (15  pis.).  8oe 
ml»o  Bot.  Centralbl.,  xcyi.  (1904)  p.  61H. 

t  Ball.  Boo.  MyooL  Fraoce,  zx.  (1904)  pp.  211-13. 

§  Tom.  cit..  pp.  227-235  (16  figs,). 

Q  Zeitsolir.  rflani^kr.,  xiv.  (1904)  pp.  321-47. 
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Assimilation  of  Atmospheric  Nitro^  by  a  Turf  Funj^is.*— Ch. 
Ternetz  found  that,  after  |caref ully  cleaning  the  roots  of  su(£  plants  as 
Erica  cornea^  Calluna  vulgaris^  Vaccinium  ViUs'idcta^  etc.,  and  placing- 
them  on  agar-agar,  a  pycnidia-forming  fungus  was  always  produced. 
The  same  fungus  appeared  in  an  agar-agar  culture  of  crumbled  turf.  It 
was  impossible  to  decide  if  this  was  the  fungus  that  formed  the  myco- 
rhiza  of  the  roots.  Experiments  were  conducted  on  a  substratum 
wanting  in  nitrogen,  and  it  was  found  that  the  fungus  not  only  grew 
luxuriously,  but  that  it  gained  in  nitrogen. 

Poisoning  by  Fungi.t — J.  Hockauf  discusses  the  whole  question  of 
fungus  poisoning,  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  species  of  larger 
fungi,  when  one  realises  the  great  variability  of  form,  and  the  chemical 
changes  that  may  exist  alongside  of  this  variabUity.  Clitoeybe  mhuiarU 
is  a  recognised  edible  in  Munich ;  in  other  countries  it  is  considered 
dangerous,  and  so  with  other  species  and  varieties.  The  author  cites 
many  cases  of  poisoning,  but  data  are  wanted  as  to  the  age  and  con- 
dition of  the  fungi. 

H.  Stein vorth  %  publishes  new  observations  on  poisoning  by  plants^ 
the  first  chapter  dealing  with  fungi.  He  cites  cases  where  Amanita 
phaUoideSj  A.  rubescms^  A.  pantJierinus,  Russula  rubra,  and  Boletus 
Satanasj  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover,  were  eaten  with 
impunity. 

Diseases  of  Sugar  Beet  in  Bohemia.§  —  Franz  Bubak  found  on 
the  leaves  of  the  Beet  Cercospora  heticola  and  Ramularia  Beta,  the  latter 
new  to  Bohemia,  and  gives  rise  to  large  greyish  or  brownish  spots  on  the 
leaves.  FhyllosMa  Beta  is  constantly  found  on  the  same  spots,  and  the 
writer  considers  they  are  forms  of  the  same  fungus,  some  Pyrenomycete. 

He  has  also  H  devoted  some  attention  to  the  disease  caused  to  the 
roots  by  Rhizoctonia  violacea.  It  is  spread  largely  by  the  wind  carrying' 
small  particles  of  earth  to  which  are  attached  pieces  of  the  mycelium  of 
the  fungus.  The  spores  are  still  unknown.  He  gives  an  account  of 
the  various  remedies  tried  to  combat  the  disease. 

Biological  Species  of  Parasitic  Fungi,  and  the  Development  of 
New  Fonns.T — Ed.  Fischer  sketches  the  history  of  Fuccinia  graminis, 
and  gives  an  account  of  Eriksson^s  work  on  the  different  biological 
species  within  the  one  morphological  species.  He  states  his  belief  that 
they  have  all  come  from  the  one  form,  and  that  the  extent  to  which 
such  specialisation  arises  testifies  to  the  age  of  the  parasite.    Thus  the 

*  Ber.  Deatsoh.  Bot  Get.,  xxii.  (1901)  pp.  267-74.  See  also  Ann.MyooU  ii. 
(1904)pp.  557-8. 

t  Wiener  Klin.  Wochensehr.,  No.  26  (Wien,  1904X  19  pp.  See  also  HedwigU,. 
xliv.  (1904)  Beibl.,  p.  14. 

X  .Tahr.  Naturwiss.  Ver.  Luneburg,  zxL  (Laneberg,  1904)  pp.  77-82.  See  alio 
Hedwigis,  xliy.  (1904)  Beibl.,  p.  18. 

§  Zeitschr.  Zackerlnd.  Bdhmen  Prsg.,  1904,  Heft  7  (4  pp.).  See  also  Hedwigia, 
xlir.  (1904)  BeibL.  p.  28. 

n  Tom.  di,  2  pp.    See  also  He<lwigia.  xlir.  (1904)  Beibl.,  p.  29. 

5  Atti  Soc.  Elerei  Sci.  Nat.  Looarao.  8(V~  setsione,  Zarigo,  1904,  pp.  49-62.  See 
also  Hedwigia,  xlir.  (1904)  Beibl,  pp.  12-13. 
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Uredinese  must  have  existed  as  parasites  dnring  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  Boirtftis  or  than  Cuscua.  The  phenomena  are  very  oomplicated, 
and  it  is  not  always  eas^  to  decide  whether  they  are  not  in  some  cases 
also  morphologically  distinct. 

DiseMos  of  Plants,  with  Methods  of  Prevention  or  Cure.* — J. 
Kindshoven  recommends  treatment  by  spraying  with  copper-lime  or 
copper-soda  solutions  for  the  extirpation  of  fungal  diseases.  He  proved 
the  value  of  this  method  in  overcoming  an  attack  of  Pears  by  Fusi' 
eladium, 

W.  Freckmannf  describes  the  development  of  Sclerotinia  Tri/oliorum^ 
which,  he  finds,  attacks  Trifolium  prateme^  T,  incamatum^  T,  hybri- 
dttm^  T.  ponnonicum^  Onohrychis  sativa^  Medicago  saliva^  Anthyllis 
vulnm'aria^  and  Ltqnnus  permnis.  The  fungus  attacks  plants  three  and 
four  years  old,  as  well  as  the  seedlings.  To  stamp  out  the  disease,  it  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  sclerotia  from  germinating ;  they  should  be 
deeply  ploughed  in.    A  change  of  crop  is  also  recommended. 

Abthub,  J.  O.—Brrisad  liit  of  Indiaiia  Plant  Bnfts. 

[The  liflt  inoladet  105  ipeoiet  of  plant  mats,  repraeenting  sixteen  genera.] 

Proc.  Ind.  Aoad,  8ei.  1908  pp.  141-52. 

Babbibb  Haubiob— Agarieinies  raret,  eritiqnet,  on  nonYollei  de  la  Odte^'Or. 
(Bare,  eritioal,  or  new  agarics  from  the  Gold  Coast) 

BulL  8oe.  Myool,  France,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  225-7. 

Bastiab,  H.  Cbabltoii— Theheterogeneticoriginof  Fnngnt-genns  aadXonads. 

Ann,  and  Mag.  Nat.  HitL,  xv.  (1905)  pp.  210-17  (2  pis.). 

Bodbn,Fb.— Die  Stoekflinle  der  liohte,  ihre  Sntstelinng  nnd  Terlitttnng.  (The 
rotting  of  firs  and  its  prerention.) 
[The  writer  discusses  the  onltnre  of  firs  and  the  oanses  of  disease  among  them.] 

Hamdn  (1904)  91  pp.,  1  woodont,  and  18  text  ^f^t^. 
See  also  Centram,  Baku,  xiU.  (1904)  p.  785. 

BoTi>»  D.  A.— Hetsi  on  Fungi  from  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire. 

[Pbpolar  account  of  the  two  striking  species,  Himeola  Aurieula'judm  and 
Latknea  Mee^aea.]  Trane,  Edinb.  Field.  Nat  Club  and  Mieroe.  6oe., 

V.  part  i.  (1904)  pp.  77-8. 

BvBAX,  Fb. — In  BShmen  im    Jahre  1902    anfgetretenen  PflamsnkTankheiten. 
(Plant  diseases  in  Bohemia  dnring  the  year  1902.) 

[The account  of  plant  diseases  includes  insects  as  well  as  fungal  pests.] 

Zeiteehr,  Landw.  Versuehtw.  Oeelerr,,  1904,  p.  781. 
See  also  CentralbL  BakL,  xiii.  (1904)  p.  776-8. 

OoPBLAHD,  EuwiH  B I N G H A M—How  or  interesting  California  FnngL  n. 
[Diagnoses  of  nine  new  species  are  given.] 

Ann.  Mycol.,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  507-10  (1  pi.) 

DBLBBUOK,M.,ft  A.  SoBBOHB— Hefe,  Oamng  nnd  Fanlnis.    (Teast  fermenta- 
tion and  impurity.) 

[The  authors  giTo  the  history  of  the  whole  subject  of  Fermentation  and  the 
Technology  of  the  indusiiy.]  P.  Parev  (Berlin,  1904)  14  text  figs. 

See  aUo  Boi.  ZeU,^  Ixiii.  (1905)  pp.  1-2. 


*  Prakt  Blatter  f.  Pflanxenban  n.  Pflaniensohntz.  1904,  pp.  58-4.  See  also 
CentiBlbl.  Bakt.  xiii.  (1904)  p.  670. 

t  Deotsehe  Landw.  Presse,  1904,  Ko.  51,  pp.  452-4.  See  also  Oentralbl.  BaVt, 
xiii  (1904)  pp.  670-1. 
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DiBDBCKE.  H.—Heue  order  Mltene  PUm  mm  Thttringen.  (New  or  rare  fungi 
from  Tburingia.) 

[Tlie  species  all  belong  to  the  group  of  Microfangi,  either  ABOomyoetei  or 
Deuteromjcetet ;  a  Dumber  uf  them  are  new  to  •oience.] 

Ann.  MycoL,  u.  (1904)  pp.  511-14. 

6 A  Lz iH—Dn  Paraiitiime  det  Cfhampignoiii  BuidiomTeetof  ipixylei.    Suite. 

(On  tiie  pamsitiBm  of  wood-fongL     baddiomycetes.) 

[The  author  dercribea   the  changea  produced  in  the  wood  by 
the  ditterent  forms.] 
BuU.  de  VAstoc.  Votg.  HUi.  Nat,  (July,  1904)  No.  6,  pp.  81-7. 

See  also  Bot  CentralbL,  xcn.  (1904)  p.  644. 

,,      ,,      La  Leiudtas  abittina  B.  saprophyte  et  les  degats  qii*elle  peat  oeeasioner. 
{LenxiUi  ahietitui,  saprophyte,  and  the  miifohief  it  may  give  rise  ta) 
[This  fungus  attacks  felled  wood,  and  destroys  it.] 

Tom.  cit.,  pp.  89-91.    8ee  also  JBci,  CeniraUd.,  xcvL  (1904)  p.  644. 

Hollos,  J. —  Oasteiomyoetes  Hnngaria  eum  tabnlis  TXXT.  (The  Gasteromyoetes 
of  Hungary.) 

[Commissioned  by  the  Hungarian  Academy  of  Science.  Plates  coloured  in 
part  from  origmal  drawings  and  photographs.  Authorised  German  trans- 
lation.] Osw.  Weigel  (Leipzig,  1904)  foi.,  211  pp. 

See  also  Hedwigi<h  xlix.  (1904)  fieibl.,  p.  14-15. 

KosTTTsouBW,  8. — ^Untersodhiiiigen  ttber  die  Atmung  imd  alkoholische  Oanuig 
der  Mueoraceen.  (Research  on  the  nropiration  and  alcoholic  fermentation  of  the 
Muooraoee.)  CentraWL  Bakt.^  xiiL  (1904)  pp.  577-^. 

KBASN088BL8KT,T.~Atmiiiig  und  Gamng  der  Sohimmelpilie  in  Bollknltnxen. 
(Respiration  and  fermentation  of  mould-fungi  in  cultures.) 

Tom.  c«.,  pp.  673-87  (6  fige.> 

K  Bi  B  o  E  R,  W.— Fungi  laxoniet    Fasc.  86.    Hos.  1751-1800. 

[Descriptions  are  published  of  some  of  the  species.  The  fascicle  iDclndee 
many  interesting  forms.] 

Kdnigbteiu,  i.  8.,  1904.    See  also  Bo^  Centraibi,,  xcvi.  (1904)  p.  623 

LazaroIc  Ibiza,  db  BLAS—HotasMioologieas;  eoUeeoitfn  de  dates referentaa  4 
los  Hongos  de  EspaSla.  (Myoological  notes ;  series  of  data  referring  to  the 
fungi  of  Spain.) 

ffhe  author  gives  an  acoount  of  the  appearunce  ami  occurrence  of  a  number  of 
fungi]  Mem.  Hoc,  Eip.  Hi$L  Nat,  li.  (1904;  pp.  339-62. 

MoLLiARD,  M.— Tin  nouYol  hdte  dn  Peronospora  Chlons  de  Bary.  (A  new  host  of 
Perouofpora  Chlorm.) 

[I'be  parasite  has  been  found  on  Cieendicu  It  attacks  the  flower  without 
injuring  the  seed.] 

BuU.  Soe.  Myed.  France,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  223-4. 

Niger,  F.  W.— Uredinese  et  TTstilaginev  Fnegiana,  A.  P. Dnsen  ooUeotL 
[A  number  of  new  species  are  recorded.] 

Win.  Ergebniwe  der  Schtoed.  Exp.  MageUantlSndem,  1^^5-7, 

Bd.  iii.  pp.  59-64. 

N  iKiTiNSKT,  J AOOB — Ueberdle  Beeinflnssnng  der  Sntwickelnng  einiger  Behim- 
melpilse  dnrch  ihre  Stoifweohselprodnkte.  (On  the  influence  exerted  on  some 
mould-fungi  by  ti.e  products  of  their  metabolism.) 

Inaug.  Di$e.  BaaeL  Leipzig,  1904,  8to,  93  pp. 
See  ahK)  Centralbl  Bakt,  xiii.  (1903)  pp.  773-4. 

Obton,  W.  a.— Plant  diseases  in  1908. 

[The  different  cultiyated  plants  are  recorded,  with  the  parasites  that  have 
been  found  attacking  them.] 

Yearbook,  D£.  Dep.  Agrie.,  1903  (Washington,  1904)  pp.  550-^ 

See  also  Ciniram.  Bakt.,  xui.  (1904)  pp.  655-«. 
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Patouillabd,  N. — Contribution  d  l*hittoire  natnrelle  de  la  Tnnisie.    Hotet  Xy- 
eologiquM.    (Contribotion  to  tlie  natural  histonr  of  Tnnis.    Myoological  notes.) 
[Sevezal  new  speotes  of  fnngi  are  described,  and  important  critical  notes  are 
made  on  others.] 

Ettr.  BrnO.  8oc,  But  Nat.  cPAtUun,  xvii.  (1904)  pp.  1-15  (pis.  iii.-v.). 

See  also  Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1904)  Beibl.,  p.  17. 

Bbhm,  H. — ^Aieomyoeten  ezs.  faso.  S3. 

[A  list  of  the  species  included  in  the  Exsiccata,  with  notes  on 
some  of  the  plants,  and  diagnoses  of  those  that  are  new.] 

Ann,  Mycol.,  u.  (1904)  pp.  51.5-21. 

BsTiiion  der  Oattnngen  Tr7bUdiellft,B]i7dith7iterinm,Tr7blidaria,  Try- 
blidinm,  TrybUdiopsis.    (Bevisiou  of  the  genera  TryhlidieUa,  etc.) 
[The  writer   oonsiders  that   the  soecles  of   Rhydithytterfum 
should  be  inolnded  under  TryUidieUa.} 

Tom.  ot'e.,  pp.  522-6. 

.,      Aseomyeetes  Fnegiaai,  A  P.  Dnsen  eoUeeti 

[Several  of  the  species  collected  are  new ;  descriptions  of  these 
are  given.]  Wis$.  Ergeb.  der  Sehwed.  Exp.  Magellan,, 

1895-7,  pp.  39-58  (1  pi.). 

^      Beitrage  inr  PUiflora  Yon  Sttdamerilia.  ZIV.    (Contributions  to  the 

fungus-flora  of  South  America,  collected  by  E.  Ule  in  Bnizi].) 

[There  is  a  large  number  of  new  species  of  microfung^ ;  the  new 

genera  are  Trycophyma  (Myriangiales)  and   Stidodypeolum 

CMollisiaoesd.)]  Hedwigia,  xliv.  pp.  1-13(1  pi). 

BoLLAKD,  Lto N — Observations  snr  quelques  espdees  critiques.    (Observations  on 

critical  species.) 

[The  author  gives  descriptive  and  explanatory  notes  on 
some  of  the  larger  Hymenomycetes.] 

lUi),  Myool,  xxvi.  (1904)  pp.  137-41. 

» 

„  „         Champignons  des  iles  Bal6ares,  reeoltes  prindpalement  dans 

la  rlgion  montagnense  de  Solier.    (Fungi  of  the  Balearic 

Isles,  collected  chiefly  iu  the  mountainous  region  of  Solier.) 

[The  author  sketches  the  locality,  and  makes  notes  on 

some  of  the  parasitic  forms ;  uie  list  iucludes  three 

new  speoies.j        BuU,  8oc,  MyeoL  France,  xx«  (1904) 

pp.  191-210  (2  pis.). 

STiBLiiro,  Jambs — Hotes  on  a  census  of  the  Flora  of  the  Australian  Alps. 

[The  list  includes  a  number  of  lichens  and  fungi,  recorded  on  pp.  391-5.] 

Trans,  and  Proc,  Bot.  8oc.  Edinb.y  xxiL  (1904)  pp.  319-95. 

Stdow— Xyeotheca  germaniea,  Fase.  V.-VI.    (Nos.  201-300.) 

[Diagnoses  are  given  of  a  number  of  the  species,  some  of  them  new  to  science.] 

Ann,  MycoLy  ii.  (1904)  pp.  527-30. 

Tbotteb,  a. — ^HotulsB  myeologioaB.    (Myoological  notes.) 

[The  notes  deal  largely  with  new  species  of  microfungi.] 

Tom.  ci<.,  pp.  533-8  (4  figs.). 

Tuzsov,  JoHAKN — ^Ileber  das  Xodem  und  die  Xonservierang  des  Snehenhdass. 
(The  decay  and  preservation  of  Beech  wood.) 

Budapest :  Lex-Okt,  90  pp.,  3  coL  pis.  and  16  figs.    (Hungarian.) 

See  also  Hedvsigia,  xliv.  (1904)  pp.  31-2. 

Lichena. 

Notes  on  Lichens.* — James  McAndrew  gives    popular  notes  on 
Lichens  in  general — on  their  form,  classification,  habitat,  and  on  their 

•  Trans.  Edinb.  Field  Nat.  Club  and  3Iicra  Soa,  v.  part  2  (1904)  pp.  86-94. 
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eoonomic  uses  as  dye-stuffs  or  as  food.  He  then  gives  a  more  particular 
description  of  Cladonud.  He  recognises  three  genera,  PycnotheUa^ 
Cladoniaj  and  Cladina^  which  most  lichenologists  include  under  one 
genus,  Cladonia,  He  pronounces  against  the  theory  of  a  symbiosis 
between  Fungi  and  Algae  as  an  explemation  of  the  Lichen  thaUus,  and 
strongly  advocates  the  use  of  reagents  as  an  aid  in  the  determination  of 
species. 

Habitat  of  Lichens.*  —  W.  Westpublishes  a  note  on  Phyuia 
parietina^  which  had  been  recorded  by  TVneldon  and  Wilson  as  growing 
with  great  luxuriance  on  cow-sheds.  His  own  observations  agree  with 
those  of  these  two  collectors,  and  he  considers  that  the  presence  of  nitio- 
genous  matter — ^which  would  be  conveyed  as  dust  to  the  roof  of  such 
buildings,  to  walls  on  road-sides,  etc. — ^probably  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  Uiis  lichen  in  these  situations.  Maritime  rocks  are  another  favourite 
habitat,  the  desired  nourishment  being  supplied  by  the  droppings  of  sea- 
birds. 

Anatomy  of  the  Oenus  Usnea.f — Fritz  Schulte  has  carefully  worked 
through  several  species  of  this  genus,  and  gives  the  histology  of  Hie 
thallus  and  the  apothecia.  The  fibrils,  he  finds,  repeat  the  anatomy  of 
the  main  axis ;  a  strong  sclerotic  central  axis  is  characteristic  of  all  Uie 
forms.  This  strand  is  repeated  in  the  fruits  as  a  sub-hymenial  layer. 
The  cortex  is  formed  of  parallel  hyphse.  In  the  young  fruits  he  found 
the  ascogones,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  very  doubtful  case,  he 
found  no  trichogyne.  Schulte  tested  also  for  chemical  properties. 
Barbatin  add  was  present  in  large  quantities  in  Usnea  c^ratina^  sparingly 
in  IT.  longissima.  It  was  absent  in  all  the  other  species  examined. 
Usnea  acid  was  found  only  in  U,  microcarpOy  U.  Schraderi^  U.  cornuta^ 
U,  scabrata^  U.  plicata^  and  U.  dasypoga.  It  forms  a  red  colour  with 
potash ;  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate  were  deposited  on  the  hyphse  of  all 
the  species  examined. 

Malmb,  Gust.  O.  A.  N.~Beitr&ge  nir  SUetaoMn  Flora  Fenerlandi  imd  FaU- 
goniani. 

[A  short  acooant  of  the  family,  and  a  list  of  species  oollected  by  the  Svenska 
expedition  in  Foegia  and  Patagonia.] 

Win.  ErgdnUi§e  der  Sehwed,  Exp.  MagdUrndSmdem, 
1895-^,  Bd.  Ui.  (19(H)  pp,  1-37  (2  pis.). 

N I L  s  0  N,  B.  —Die  Fleohtenvegetation  von  Zvllen.    (Lichen  vegetation  of  KnlkoL ) 

[The  character  of  the  oonntry  is  described,  and  a  list  of  187  species  is  gireu, 

none  of  them  new  ;  there  are  some  important  notes  and  dfsoriptions  of  the 

lichens.]  Arkivf,  Bot.,  L  (1904)  pp.  467-96. 

See  also  Htdwigia^  xUt.  Beibl.,  p.  18. 

Olxtibb,  H.— Liflhens  dn  Zooy-Teheon. 

[The  writer  describes  seven  Oadonim  and  one  Phy$oia  from  the  district.] 

BuU.  Acad,  Ifdem.  Gfogr,  BoL,  8  s^.,  xiil.  (1904)  No.  183,  pp.  193-6. 

See  also  Ann,  Myeol,,  U.(1904)  p.  560. 


*  Jonm.  Boi,  zliii.  (1905)  pp.  31-2. 

t  Beih.  Bot  Oentralbl.,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  1-22  (8  figs,  and  3  pli.> 
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Schizophyta. 
Sohliomyoetaa. 

Identity  of  Loeffler*8  Bacillus  typhosus  mnrium  with  the  Bacillus 
paratyphosus  ^B/** — Bonhoff  oonsiders  that  the  Bacillus  typhosus 
mwiym  of  Loeffler,  the  B.  enter idUis  of  Gaertner,  and  the  B,  paratypJwsus 
''^,**  are  to  be  differentiated  neither  biologically  nor  by  their  agglntina- 
tineand  bacteriolytic  reactions,  but  there  exist  certain  differences  of 
pathogenic  properties,  the  exact  nature  of  which  have,  as  yet»  not  been 
explamed.  However,  the  three  organisms  belong  to  one  group,  and  are 
far  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  the  B.  paratuphosus  "  B '"  is 
to  the  B.  paratyphcsus  'M,''  to  which  latter  organism  he  suggests  the 
name  paratyphosns  should  be  restricted. 

Bed  String  of  the  Sugar  Cane.t— R.  Greig  Smith  examined  an 
example  of  red  string  in  an  apparentij  healthy  cane  which  had  only  two 
or  three  coloured  bundles  in  cross  section.  Portions  of  the  red  strings 
were  cut  out  with  a  sterile  knife  and  inserted  into  tubes  of  molten 
glucose-gelatin,  which  after  standing  for  an  hour  or  two  at  30^  G.  were 
poured  into  Petri  dishes.  He  obtained  a  mould  which  produced  a  bril- 
liant crimson  scarlet  colour,  and  was  primarily  responsible  for  the  colour 
of  the  strings,  and  also  several  bacteria.  From  the  presence  of  gum  in 
the  v^sels  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  mould  was  accompanied  by  a  slime 
bacterium,  and  that  the  complete  phenomenon  of  red  gum  was  brought 
about  by  the  simultaneous  ^wtn  of  two  organisms,  a  mould  ana  a 
bacterium.  Of  the  bacteria  isolated,  one  was  a  slime  bacterium,  another 
was  B.  saccharic  and  a  third  was  B.  Jluarescens  liqmfacims.  To  test 
which  of  these  would  produce  a  crimson  colour  when  grown  in  combina- 
tion with  the  mould,  he  planted  a  fragment  of  the  mould  upon  the  centre 
of  a  plate  of  nutrient  Isevulose  agar,  on  which  medium  it  only  produced  a 
trace  of  colour.  '*  When  the  mould  had  grown  outwards  as  a  zonate  white 
pile  of  about  8  c.cm.  diameter,  the  bacteria  were  infected  at  three  places 
equidistant  from  the  centre.  In  three  days  giant  colonies  had  formed 
at  the  points  of  infection,  while  the  mould  had  spread  towards  them. 
As  the  mould  touched  the  white  slime  bacterial  colony,  a  brilliant 
crimson  colour  developed  not  only  throughout  the  colony  but  in  the 
neighbouring  medium."  The  B.  sacchari  developed  a  foxy  red  colour, 
but  the  mould  refused  to  grow  towards  the  colony  of  B.  Jfiwrescens 
Uqus/aciens.  This  experiment  showed  that  the  white  slime  bacterium 
could  be  of  service  to  the  mould  in  producing  the  colour  of  the  crimson 
red  gum  in  the  vessel  of  the  cane.  The  bacterium  grew  as  a  white 
slime  on  sterile  sugar  cane,  and  the  mould  grown  on  the  same  medium 
produced  "  practiodly "  no  colour.  When  both  bacterium  and  mould 
were  grown  together,  a  deep  crimson  colour  was  developed.  He  found 
the  gum  to  be  a  galactan,  giving  the  chemical  reactions  of  arabin  ;  he 
named  the  bacterium  B.  pseudarahinus.  It  is  an  actively  motile  cocco- 
bacillus,  with  numerous  flagella  ;  it  stains  readily,  but  not  by  Gram's 

•  CentralbL  Bakt.,  Bef.  !»•  Abt,xxxv.(1904)  p.  768. 
t  Proc.  Linn.  Soc  N.8.W.,  1904,  pp.  449-59. 
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method  ;  spore  formation  was  not  observed.  He  gives  details  of  the 
cultural  characteristics  of  this  organism,  and  ako  a  short  account  of  the 
morphology  and  life  history  of  the  mould,  which,  however,  he  cannot 
identify  with  any  hitherto  described  fungus. 

Bacillus  subtilis  group  of  Bacteria.* — F.  D.  Chester  reviews  the 
researches  of  OottheO  and  of  Meyer,  which  show  the  value  to  be  placed 
on  the  morphological  rather  than  on  the  cultural  characters  in  making  a 
classification  of  this  group  of  bacteria. 

The  members  of  this  group  are  arranged  in  two  classes :  (a)  those 
whose  diameter  is  less  than  one  micron  ^),  B.  mesmtericua^  £.  asU- 
rosporus^  B.  subtilis,  B.  simplex,  and  B.  fttsiformis ;  {b)  those  whose 
diameters  exceed  one  micron,  B.  ruminatus,  B.  cersus,  B.  mycoides^ 
B.  tumescms,  and  B.  megatherium. 

The  principal  value  of  measurements  applies  to  the  sizes  of  spores, 
which  are  more  constant ;  three  sizes  are  included  :  (a)  spores  0  *  5  /i- 
0 '  6  /A  in  diameter,  B.  mssentericus ;  spores  with  an  average  diameter  of 
0*8  ft,  B, cereus,  B.  tumescens,VkXidi  B.fusiformis ;  spores  of  l'0/i-l*6ft 
diameter,  B.  megatherium,  B.  ruminatus,  and  B.  asterosporus. 

Spores  are  further  differentiated  by  their  form  and  by  the  character 
of  their  walls.  Five  different  forms  are  noted  :  (a)  reniform  spores  of 
B.  megatherium ;  (b)  small  donated  spores  of  B.  mesentericus ;  {e) 
quadrangular  and  pointed  forms  m  B,  ruminatus  ;  {ch  round  spores  in 
B,  fusiformis,  and  (e)  the  oval  or  elliptical  spores  of  other  species. 

Spores  stained  by  his  method  show  two  distinct  parts,  an  inner  un- 
stained central  body,  and  an  outer  deeply-stained  wall  or  membrane. 
In  some  varieties  {B.  subtilis)  this  wall  is  thin  and  without  differentia- 
tion of  parts ;  in  others  {B.  ruminatus)  it  is  a  relatively  thick  capsule 
composed  of  three  distinct  portions,  an  outer  deeply-staining  membrane 
(extme),  a  delicate  inner  layer  (intine)  surrounaing  the  central  body, 
and  an  intermediate  faintly-staining  portion. 

Grermination  in  this  group  takes  place  in  two  ways — ^by  protrusion, 
and  by  stretching  and  subsequent  rupture.  Spore  germination  is  either 
polar  or  equatorial,  and  sometimes  the  germinal  rod  emerges  from  the 
rod  from  both  poles,  the  spore  membrane  remaining  attached  to  the 
rod  as  a  ring  (^.  simplex).  When  the  germinal  rod  emerges  from 
the  spore  it  enteni  the  "  vegetative "  stage ;  these  vegetative  rods 
undergo  septation,  forming  shorter  vegetative  cells,  and  these,  again, 
produce  short  and  long  chains  or  individual  swarms.  The  duration 
of  the  swarming  stage  and  the  character  of  the  motiUty  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  Uie  differentiation  of  these  organisms,  and  also  on 
certain  cultursJ  characteristics.  The  vegetative  and  swarming  stages 
are  followed  by  the  production  of  longer  vegetative  rods,  and  their 
separation  as  individual  cells  whose  special  function  is  to  produce  spores. 
These  specialised  cells  have  been  termed  "  sporangia."  He  gives  aetails 
of  the  cultural  features  and  chemical  functions  of  the  group,  and 
appends  a  classification. 

Bacillus  fusiformis.t  —  V.  EUermann  has  isolated  this  organism  on 
two  occasions  —  from  a  fatal  case  of  necrotic  stomatitis,  and  from  a 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt.  2**  Abt.,  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  787-52. 
t  Op.  dt.,  !»•  Abt..  xxxvii.  (1904)  p.  729. 
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case  of  ulcerative  angina.  Colonies  of  1-1  •  5  mm.  appeared,  after  two 
days,  in  the  depth  of  seram  agar  ;  they  had  a  f elty,  branched  appear- 
ance, and  when  fnlly  grown  were  often  prismatic  in  shape,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  smelling  offensively ;  the  medium  became  clouded 
but  was  not  Liquefied ;  growth  was  only  obtained  under  anaerobic 
conditions ;  in  serum  broth  there  formed,  after  24  hours,  large  white 
flocculi,  which  sank  to  the  bottom  ;  no  growth  was  obtained  on 
ordinary  agar,  glucose  agar,  Hesse's  agar,  or  on  ordinary  broth. 

The  bacillus  is  a  non-motile,  slender  rod,  with  pointed  ends  and 
faintly  and  irregularly  staining  protoplasm ;  in  length  about  5  fi^l2  fi, 
and  at  times  forming  very  long  tnreads ;  it  stains  by  Gram's  method  and 
by  Weigert's,  but  not  by  that  of  Claudius  ;  it  contains  no  Babes-Ernst 
granules.  The  author  refers  to  the  similar  organisms  isolated  by  Veillon 
and  Zuber,  and  also  to  Vincent's  bacillus. 

Septicffimia  affecting  Geese.  *  —  Riemer  gives  details  of  two 
epidemics  of  septicsemia  occurring  among  geese.  From  the  blood  of 
these  cases,  taken  after  death,  he  isolated  an  organism,  identical  in  each 
case,  which  resembled  the  bacillus  of  swine  erysipelas.  It  consisted  of 
fine  rods  O'8/i-l  ft  long  and  0*1  ft  broad,  two  being  often  linked 
together  end  on ;  in  agar  and  broth  cultures  abundant  threads  are 
seen ;  after  several  days'  incubation  only  coccal  forms  are  found  ;  these 
stain  well  and  simulate  contamination.  The  bacillus  stains  by  ordinary 
aniline  dyes  but  is  decolorised  by  Gram ;  it  is  non-motile,  and  flagella 
are  absent ;  spore  formation  not  observed.  Growth  is  good  on  faintly 
alkaline  media ;  slight  acidity  hinders,  and  strong  acidity  completely 
stops  growth  ;  the  cultures  are  relatively  short  lived,  14  days'  to  8  weeks' 
incnb^ion  killing  the  rods,  so  that  frequent  subculture  is  necessary ; 
the  optimum  temperature  is  87 '  5°  C.  Gelatin  is  not  a  favourable 
medium,  growth  showing  on  the  surface  after  2  or  8  days,  as  small 
depressions,  in  which,  under  microscopic  examination,  are  seen  to  lie 
smell,  smooth-edged,  yeUow  colonies  with  finelv  granular  surfaces  ;  in 
gelatin  stab  cultures,  growth  occurs  only  at  we  surface,  and  after  a 
week  the  gelatin  is  almost  entirely  liquefied,  and  has  a  slimy  consistence 
in  which  floats  a  white  soft  bacterial  mass.  In  ag;ar  stab,  growth 
takes  place  only  at  the  upper  part,  and,  on  the  surface  broadens  out  as  & 
delicate  pellicle.  Broth  cultures  are  clouded,  and  in  some  cases  a 
pellicle  is  formed  which  consists  of  long  interlacing  threads ;  in  other 
cases  no  pellicle  is  formed.  In  milk  and  in  glucose  broth  there  is  a 
similar  growth ;  no  change  of  reaction  occurs  in  the  milk,  nor  is  it 
coagulated ;  in  the  glucose  broth  there  is  a  slight  addition  of  alkali,  but 
no  gas  production  ;  there  is  no  growth  on  potato.  Growth  is  best  on 
Loefi9er  s  blood  serum,  forming  yellowish  white  colonies  ;  the  bacilli  are 
larger  and  stronger  than  on  other  media,  and  the  above  mentioned 
double  forms  rarely  occur ;  later  the  medium  is  stained  brown,  and 
sUghtly  liquefied.  A  24  hours'  old  culture  was  killed  by  exposure  to 
56°  C.  for  5  minutes.  Riemer  found  the  organism  was  padiogenic  if 
injected  into  geese,  but  not  so  if  given  with  the  food  ;  it  was  less  patho- 
genic for  duc^,  and  innocuous  to  fowls  and  pigeons  and  to  the  orainary 
experimental  animals. 
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Glischrobacteriom  as  the  Cause  of  Mucous  Fermentation  of 
Urine  in  Man.* — E.  A.  Rothman  records  a  case  of  ropey  urine  in  a 
man.  The  urine,  which  resembled  glycerin,  was  straw  coloured,  slightly 
cloudy,  of  acid  reaction,  and  sp.  gr.  1  *  006  ;  it  contained  a  trace  of  serum, 
albumin,  and  mucin,  and  showed  40-60  leucocytes  to  a  microscope  field. 

Stab  cultures  in  agar,  after  24  hours  at  86°  C,  gave  abundant  growth 
of  mucous  masses ;  on  agar  plates  the  confluent  colonies  formed  worm- 
like figures ;  examined  microscopically,  the  younger  colonies  were  finely 
granular,  round  with  smooth  edges,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour ; 
the  older  being  coarsely  granular,  and  having  indented  edges.  Smear 
preparations  showed  short  rods  0  •  7  fi-1 '  5  fi  long  by  0 '  3  fi-O  •  5  /i  broad, 
imbedded  in  mucus.  Thev  stained  best  by  Ziehl's  carbol-fuchsin  well 
diluted  with  a  8  p.c.  solution  of  carboUc-acid  water,  and  also  by 
Gram's  method.  Hanging  drop  of  broth  culture  showed  active  mole- 
cular movement,  and  slight  true  motility.  Stab  culture  on  gelatin 
showed  growth  along  the  stab,  but  mostly  on  the  surface,  gas  being 
produced  in  the  depth  of  the  medium ;  the  gelatin  was  not  liquefied. 
Anaerobic  cultures  grew  more  slowly.  The  optimum  temperature  was 
86''  C.  Broth,  milk,  and  2  p.c.  pepton  solution  in  0  *  85  p.c.  sodium 
chloride,  became  ropey  like  the  urine,  the  broth  becoming  slightly 
clouded,  and  having  a  copious  sediment ;  no  pigment  was  formed.  A 
faint  indol  reaction  was  obtained.  Growth  was  scanty  on  serum.  The 
organism  was  very  sensitive  to  drying.  It  was  only  very  slightly  patho- 
genic for  animals. 

Rothman  considers  that  this  organism  is  the  same  as  that  descnbed 
by  Salaris  and  Malerba,  and  named  by  them  the  Olischrohacterium  ;  but 
he  failed  to  obtain  growth  on  potato,  and  the  appearance  of  the  colonies 
on  solid  media  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  observed  by  these  authors. 

He  refers  to  three  published  cases  of  ropey  urine,  and  suggests  the 
comparison  of  this  mucous  fermentation  with  that  noted  by  Pasteur  as 
occurring  in  wine — "  vin  filant " — produced  by  the  Micrococcus  viscosus, 
and  that  noted  by  Yan  Laer  as  occurring  in  beer ;  also  the  mucous 
fermentation  of  milk  described  by  Adametz,  produced  by  BacUlus  lactis 
viscosuSf  and  to  similar  conditions  recorded  by  other  writers. 

Pathogenic  Oapsulated  Streptococcus  from  the  Na80-pharynx.t 
R.  0.  Neumann  has  found  on  eight  occasions  capsulated  streptococci 
in  the  nasopharynx.  They  are  characterise  by  tneir  clear,  glass-like, 
water-drop,  transparent  colonies  on  gelatin  and  agar,  and  by  their  weU- 
formed  capsules  and  the  large  size  of  the  individual  cocci.  Two  or  four 
cocci  are  seen  Iving  together  in  one  capsule  ;  chains  occur  rarely ;  the 
cocci  are  usually  round,  but  sometimes  oval,  or  rod-like ;  some  strains 
stain  by  Gram's  method,  others  do  not ;  the  capsule  stains  slightly  or 
not  at  all  by  ordinary  aniline  dyes.  Good  growth  is  obtained  on  agar, 
gelatin,  glycerin-agw,  and  sugar-agar,  but  Loeffler's  serum  is  unfavour- 
able to  growth.  The  colonies  are  sharp  contoured,  about  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head,  and  resemble  small  drops  oi  saliva ;  with  low  magnification 
they  show  a  homogeneous,  finely-granulated  substance,  readily  drying  up 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  ;  in  broth  there  is  slight  cloudiness  without 
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much  sediment ;  on  potato,  growth  is  variable — with  some  stains  it  is 
only  slight,  with  others  it  is  good,  resembling  that  of  B.  mueosum  ;  milk 
nsiiallj  coagulates  after  many  days,  a  later  peptonising  of  the  coagulum 
rarely  happens  ;  gas  production,  H^S  formation,  and  indol  reaction  were 
not  observed ;  gelatin  was  not  liquefied.  Growth  was  equally  good 
under  anaerobic  and  under  aerobic  conditions.  The  various  strains  were 
pathc^enic  for  white  mice,  guinea-pigs,  rats  and  rabbits,  and  were 
equally  toxic  by  subcutaneous  and  intraperitoneal  injection,  dec^th 
occurring  usually  after  2-4  days,  according  to  the  dose  administered. 
The  author  refers  to  several  varieties  of  similar  organisms  described  by 
other  writers,  and  indicates  where  these  differ  from  that  isolated  by 
himself. 

Variable  Galactan  Bacterium.* — R.  Greig  Smith  isolated  a  slime 
bacterium  from  Sirychnos  Atherstonei;  it  grew  on  gelatin  plates  as 
almost  powdery  colonies,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  medium  and 
breaking  into  fragments  when  touched  with  a  needle.  Pure  cultures 
were  prepared  6y  reneated  cultivation  on  glucose-gelatin  plates.  The 
pure  cultures  infectea  into  saccharose  pepton  fluid  produce  slime.  The 
slime  was  also  formed  from  other  carbohydrates,  especially  maltose 
and  glycerin,  and  to  a  slighter  extent  from  ^al£K)tose,  laevulose, 
dextrose,  lactose,  and  invert-sugar ;  the  production  of  slime  being 
measured  by  the  viscosity,  which  is  determined  by  noting  the  time  in 
seconds  during  which  5  c.cm.  of  the  culture  passed  through  a  pipette  with 
a  capillary  orSce.  The  author  employed  the  glycerin  medium  for  the 
production  of  large  quantities  of  the  gum ;  this  on  analysis  he  found  to 
be  a  galactan. 

On  cultivation,  the  bacterium  was  observed  to  take  on  a  modified 
type,  with  the  formation  of  yellow,  slimy  colonies  on  glucose  gelatin  ; 
this  depends  on  an  alteration  of  the  solubility  of  the  gum.  He  has 
named  the  organism  BaciUus  Atherstonei.  Morphologically,  it  occurs  as 
plump,  round-ended  rods,  1*2 /*  by  0*7/4-0*8fi,  and  in  saccharose 
pepton-fluid  threads  up  to  7  *  5  ft  may  be  formed.  The  bacillus  is 
motile,  but  flagella  coula  not  be  stained  ;  it  is  non-sporing  ;  it  does  not 
stain  by  Gram's  method  ;  it  grows  at  30°  C,  but  gum  or  slime  is  only 
produced  at  or  below  22°  C.  Details  of  the  cultund  characteristics  on 
various  media  are  given. 

Ipidemic  Cerebrospinal  Meningitis  and  its  Specific  Cause.f  — 
A.  Bettencourt  and  C.  Franca  have  studied  bacteriologically  271  cases  of 
cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  in  all,  with  three  exceptions,  they  found 
the  Micrococcus  irUracellularis  meningitidis  of  Weichsefbaum. 

Material  for  the  research  was  obtained  by  lumbar  punctures  and 
from  the  cerebral  ventricles  after  death.  Ascitic  agar  and  broth,  to 
which  cerebrospinal  fluid  had  been  added,  were  used  as  media.  In  six 
cases  cultures  were  made  from  venous  blood,  but  they  all  remained 
sterile.  Direct  examination  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  showed  in  acute 
cases  a  preponderance  of  polymorphonuclear  leucocytes ;  in  protracted 
cases  Uiese  were  replaced  by  lymphocytes  and  mononuclear  cells.    Inside 

•  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  N.S.W.,  1904,  p.  442. 
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and  outoide  the  cells  were  diplocooci  resembling  Neisser's  gonococcns^ 
staining  with  aniline  dyes,  but  not  by  Gram's  method.  Broth  cultores 
were  nnif ormlj  clouded,  and  often  formed  a  pellicle  ;  on  ascitic  agar  after 
24  hours,  greyish-white,  translucent  shining  colonies  appeared,  having 
round  wavy  margins  and  more  opaque  centres,  which  later  became 
yellow  and  brown,  whilst  on  the  margins  a  characteristic  crystalline 
deposit  was  noticeable ;  on  ordinary  agar  growth  was  slower,  on  potato 
hardly  visible  ;  on  sloped  agar  cultures  with  neutral  red  and  glucose 
it  took  on  a  pale  pink  colour,  the  medium  remaining  unchanged ; 
growth  was  good  in  milk,  but  coagulation  did  not  occur ;  no  growth 
was  obtained  on  gelatin  at  18®-22  C. ;  the  diplococcus  only  grew  in 
the  presence  of  oxygen ;  indol  reaction  and  Legal- Weil's  test  were 
negative;  addition  of  glycerin  to  the  media  inhibited  growth.  For 
animals  this  diplococcus  was  foimd  to  be  only  slightly  pathogenic. 
Serum  from  a  patient  suffering  from  cerebrospinsJ  meningitis 
agglutinated  the  diplococcus — the  authors  regarding  this  as  a  specific 
reaction. 

Bacterium  cyaneum:  a  New  Ohromogenic  Organism.f  —  E.  L. 
Leonard  describes  a  micro-organism  that  was  discovered  on  several 
occasions  in  air  plates  made  in  the  Hendrix  Laboratory  during  1900- 
1901,  but  has  not  been  again  met  with.  The  colonies  of  this  bacterium 
are  remarkable  for  the  deep  blue  pigment  they  produce  in  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  It  is  a  non-patliogenic  chromogenio  bacillus  1  /&- 
2  •  5  ft  in  length,  0  •  7  ft  in  thickness,  longer  forms  appearing  in  broth 
cultures.  It  is  non-motile.  It  contains  refractile  deeply  staining 
granules,  but  no  spores,  capsule  or  flagella  have  been  observed  ;  it  stains 
by  the  ordinary  aniline  dyes,  and  also  by  Gram's  method.  Growth  is 
best  at  room  temperature ;  it  grows  well  at  37°  C,  but  does  not  form 
pigment ;  at  10°  C.  no  growth  occurs ;  it  is  killed  by  5  minutes'  ex- 
posure to  moist  heat  of  68°  C. ;  no  growth  occurs  under  anaerobic 
conditions.  On  agar  plates  at  87°  C,  24  hours  old,  colonies  are  coarsely 
granular  and  greenish-yellow  in  colour,  the  older  colonies  having  thin 
uregular  edges ;  in  those  growing  at  room  temperature,  many  fine, 
irregular,  blue  granules  occur  throughout  the  central  portion  of  the 
colony,  the  surrounding  medium  being  lightly  tinged  blue.  On  gelatin 
plates,  24  hours  old,  colonies  are  small,  granular,  brownish-yellow,  with 
circumscribed  edges ;  the  medium  is  unchanged,  but  liquefaction  com- 
mences after  48  hoars,  and  is  complete  in  3-4  days,  the  medium 
becoming  slightly  greenish-yellow  in  colour.  Litmus  milk  shows  no 
change  within  36  hours ;  after  48  hours  it  becomes  more  alkaline,  and  at 
the  4th-5th  day  it  is  decolorised,  but  remains  uncoagulated,  the  organism 
forming  a  blue  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  tut^.  Growth  on  potato 
appears  only  after  3-4  days.  On  blood  serum  a  yellow-green  growth  is 
seen  after  24  hours ;  it  is  elevated  and  moist ;  there  is  a  slight  blue 
coloration  of  the  medium,  which,  after  a  week,  becomes  liquefied  and.  of 
an  olive-green  colour.  Fermentation  tests  in  dextrose-free  bouillon 
show  no  gas  formation,  nor  is  gas  produced  in  any  sugar  solution. 
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The  blue  pigment  is  non-crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  slightly  in 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

The  author  sets  out  in  tabular  form  the  differentiating  characters 
between  this  organism  and  Pseudomonas  cyamo-fluorescmis  and  Fseudo- 
fnonas  syncynea, 

Bbijebikok,  M.  W.—TIeber  die  Baktarien  welehe  lieh  imduikelii  mit  Zobl«n- 
wLwn  all  Kohlenitoffi^MU*  «niahr«ii  kdnnen. 

CentrML  Bdkt,  2««  Abt.,  xi.(1904)  pp.  59a>9. 

B  ■  X TZK E,  H. — Ueber  die  ftieiformen  BaeiUen. 

Op.  eU.,  !«•  Abt,  Ret,  xxxv.  (1904)  pp.  1-15. 

BoBKROUT,  F.  W.,  ft  Ott  db  Vbibs,  J.— Uebereixie die  Gelatine TerlMasige&de 
Xilebaaiirebakterie.  Op,  eit,  2**  Abt,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  587-90. 

Caffbbiha,  G. — Beltrag  ran  Stndinm  der  thermophilen  Bakterien. 

Tom,  eitfPp.  533-5  (1  pi.). 

Gaucbbb,  L. — ivr  qnelqnet  baetiries  ehromoginee  iioleei  d'nne  ean  de  eonroe. 

Op,  eU,,  xi.  (1904)  pp.  721-8. 

H  BFF bb  A  K,  M A BT— A  OompaiatiTe  and  Bzperimental  Stndj  of  BaeilU-prodneiBg 
red  pigment.  .    Tom.  eii^  pp.  520-40. 

H  X  LL,  O.  E.— Baeterial  IHipoial  of  Sewage. 

Jottm.  FraMin  Ind,,  clix.  (1905)  pp.  1-16. 

Kam  BK,  L. — Zor  JBtiologie  der  Gaipblegmone. 

CenlrdOL  Bakt,,  lt«  Abt  Orig.,  xxxr. 
(1904)  pp.  554-63,  686-714  (3  pie.). 

Mbitbl,  Em. — ^Sinige  Beobaobtengen  fiber  die  gtniktnr  nnd  BporenbUdnng  be 
^jmbiotisehen  Bakterien.  Op,  eit.,  2^  Abt,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  559-74  (1  pi.) 

N  B I D  B,  E. — Botaniiobe  Beiehreibong  einiger  tporenbildenden  Bakterien. 

Tom.  oU,,  pp.  639-54  (3  pie.). 

Ottolbvohi,  D.—Ueber  die  feine  Stmktnr  dot  Milsbrandbaeillni. 

Op.  city  1^  Abt  Orig.,  pp.  546-53  (3  figs.) 

Pbbiss,  H.— Stndien  fiber  Xorphologie  nnd  Biologie  dee  Milsbandbaeillne. 

Tom.  eit.,  pp.  537-45,  657-65  (2  pU). 

Boroblbb,  B. — ^Beitrige  inr  Konntniia  der  Xiaenbakterien. 

Op.  ctt,  2*  Abt,  xit  (1904)  pp.  681-95. 

Stboho,  R.  P.— ProteetiTe  Inoenlation  against  Asiatie  Cholera. 

[An  experimeDtal  study,  with  desoriptions  of  the  oulturee  and  the  teohniqae. 
employed.]  JBureau  Oovt  Lab,  ManUa,  PMieation  16, 

(1904)  52  pp. 

8  f  0 HTi HO,  H.— Kritisohe  Stndien  liber  die  Xniillohenbakterien. 

Centndbl  Bakt.y  2**  Abt,  xi.  (1904)  pp.  496-52. 

Yb jDOTSKi,  F.— Ueber  den Zem  der  Bakterien  nnd  Seine  Teilnng. 

Tom.  city  pp.  481-96  (1  pi.). 
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MICROSCOPY. 

A.  Inttniments,  Acceesories,  Ac* 
a)  Stands. 

Ladd's  Student's  Microscope. — This  instmment  (fig.  34),  kindly 
presented  to  the  Society's  Collection  by  Mr.  Wynne  E.  Baxter,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Meeting  on  May  18,  1904.  It  was  made  about  1864. 
Its  features  are  :  a  very  light  tripod  foot,  consisting  of  a  framework  of 
tubes  ;  a  body  fixed  on  a  frame,  which  slides  on  a  straight  dove-tailed 
bar,  on  the  Jackson  plan  ;  the  substage  slides  on  the  same  bar,  and  is 
movable  by  rack-and-pinion,  whilst  the  stage,  which  is  also  fitted  in 
the  same  dove-tailed  groove,  is  fixed. 

Motion  is  not  imparted  to  the  body  by  rack-work,  but  by  a  chain 
working  round  a  spindle  turned  by  the  milled  head,  which  gives  a 
movement  of    remarkable    smoothness   and    free  from  backlash.    A 

ert  of  the  chain  is  visible  in  the  figure,  above  the  top  of  the  dove-tailed 
r. 

The  fine-adjustment  is  made  by  a  lever  which  hangs  down  from  a 
collar  formed  on  the  right-hand  milled  head  of  the  coarse-adjustment. 

The  mechanical  stage  is  also  moved  by  chains  in  both  directions. 

The  substage  referred  to  is  peculiar,  and  consists  of  two  movable 
plates  carried  by  a  third  plate  which  is  fixed  to  a  bracket  that  slides  in 
the  dove-tailed  groove  already  mentioned. 

The  centring  of  the  substage  is  effected  by  means  of  the  two  movable 
plates.  The  upper  plate  is  pivoted  on  the  lower,  and  the  latter  is 
pivoted  on  the  fixed  plate.  The  pivot  of  the  upper  plate  is  seen  in  the 
figure,  to  the  right  of  the  tube  for  receiving  the  condenser.  The  pivot 
of  the  lower  plate  is  to  the  front  of  the  tube,  and  is  hidden  by  the  upper 
plate.  Motion  is  given  to  each  plate  by  means  of  a  pinion  geared  mto 
a  short  rack  cut  in  the  edge  of  the  plate  near  the  comer.  The  pinion 
and  milled  head  for  moving  the  lower  plate  are  seen  in  the  figure,  and 
the  pinion  for  moving  the  upper  plate  is  in  a  corresponding  position  on 
the  other  side.  Owing  to  the  positions  of  the  pivots,  the  movements 
of  the  plates  are  at  rignt  angles  to  one  another,  so  that  the  condenser 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  axis  of  the  instrument. 

The  mechanical  stage  is  moved  in  both  directions  by  chains  passing 
round  spindles. 

There  are  two  eye-pieces  and  two  object-glasses,  of  1  in.  and  ^  in. 
focus. 

This  Microscope  is  described  in  Carpenter,  4th  edition,  1864. 

*  Thii  rabdivifion  oontaini  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Eye-pieoee  and  ObjeotiTea;  (8)  lUn- 
minating  and  other  Apparatns;  (4)  Photomioiography ;  (5)  Miorotoopioal  Optica 
and  Manipulation ;  (C)  BiitoeUaneouB. 
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Portable  Mioroecope.  —  This  inatrument  (fig.  85) — presented   by 
Dr.  C.  8t.  Anbjn-Farrer,  May  18,  1904— tbongh  probably  by  Gary,  is 


without  the  maker's  name,  and  is  Himilar  to  tiiat  made  by  Cary,  ^ter 
the  design  of  C.  Gonld,  abont  1828. 

This  Microscope  differs  from  the  one  in  the  Society^  Collection 
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in  having  an  e7e>p(ece  with  two  leneea  oaly,  instead  of  three,  althoagb 
the  presence  of  a  screw-tbtead  Reems  to  indicate  that  provision  for  this 
liiird  lens  had  been  made,  which,  however,  ia  not  eaaential  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  iniE^e. 

The  spring-clip  to  the  stage  is  fixed  on  the  npper  side,  instead  of  the 
nnder  side — a  mncn  better  poaition. 

The  mirror  is  plane,  atra  nnder  H  'n-  iQ:diameter  (less  in  diameter 


than  a  aispence).    It  can  be  used  for  illnminating  opaqne  objects  by 
inserting  the  stem  in  the  socket  seen  to  the  right-hand  of  the  stage. 

The  object-glasses  are  three  simple  lenses,  which  may  be  used  singly 
or  in  combination.  By  removing  the  body  the  instrument  can  be  used 
as  a  simple  Microscope. 

Zeisa'B  Nev  Laboratory  Stand.*— This  instrument  (fig.  36)  is 
intended  for  use  in  the  laboratory,  and  fordemonstiation  purposes.    One 

-fl  Zaiw'B  SFecial  Catilogun,  i.  (19<M). 
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of  its  chief  fe&tnree  is  an  obvious  and  convenient  liandle,  a  moat  nsefnl 
adjnnct  to  an  inatroment  intended  for  elementary  micr<»copiBtB  who  are 
prone  to  lift  the  stand  hj  its  fine-adjuBtment.  The  instrnment  ie 
snpplied  with  rack-and-pinion  coarge^aidjuAtmenc,  and  a  micrometer 
movement  fine  adjustment.  The  fiied  stage  is  circular,  and  of  large 
dimensions  (i|  inch  diameter),  but  this  may  be  easily  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  rotating  stage,  provided  with  a  scale  of  degrees  whenever 
polarised  light  is  required.     The  nsnal  accessory  eabstage  fittings  and 


apparatOB  are  snpplied.    Their  addition  adds  somewhat  to  the  cost,  but 
materially  increasea  the  effectiveness  of  the  inslrmnent. 

Keiebert'8  New  Large  Stand,  A 1,  with  Xxtra  Wide  Tube  and  New 
Lateral  Miorometer-sorew.*  —  In  this  instrument  (fig.  S7)  the  body- 
tube  projects  specially  far  over  the  stage,  and  permits  of  the  examination 
of  luge  plate  preparations  or  Petri's  dishes.  The  pillar  can  be  used 
as  a  handle  without  danger  of  disturbing  the  fine-adjustmeuL  The 
circular  rotating  stage  can  be  centred  by  means  of  the  screws  c  c*,  which 
also  provide  a  small  lateral  movement.  Larger  movementa  up  to 
100  mm.  may  be  obtained  by  meana  of  a  new  mechanical  stage,  which 

*  a  Beichert  CVieuw),  Cfttfttogne  No.  25  (MikioMMpie,  ISM)  pp.  14-15. 
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can  be  fitted  above  the  rotating  stage.  The  coarBe-adjusttnent  is  by 
rack-and-pimon.  The  Goe-adjiiBtment  (fig.  38)  is  by  means  of  a  new 
micrometer-Bcrew,  which  operates  thus  :  by  turning  the  milled  head  m  a 
■pindle  on  which  a  worm  is  cut  actuates  a  worm-wbeel,  by  £he  rotation 
of  which  a  roller  is  raised  or  lowered,  and  with  it  the  tube.  In  this 
manner  a  fine-adjostment  of  the  greatest  delicacy  is  attained.  The 
movement  of  the  micrometer-BCrew  is  an  endless  one,  which  is  a  feature 
of  considerable  importance-  Since  the  only  downward  pressure  is  that 
of  a  delicate  spring  and  the  slight  weight  of  the  aluminium  tube,  the 
reaistance  to  t^e  micrometer-screw  is  esceedingly  small,  and  injury  to  the 


cover-glass  is  almost  impossibk,  even  should  the  objective  come  into 
contact  with  it.  All  boiring  surfaces  are  of  steel,  and  the  entire 
mechanism  is  protected  within  the  frame  of  the  Microscope.  The  head 
of  the  micrometer-screw  is  so  graduated  that  one  division  is  equivalent  to 
0-001  mm.  moremeut  of  the  objective. 

Beiehert's  Lsrga  Stud,  No.  1  A,  fitted  with  Tip-np  Stft^Clips.* 
The  movable  object-^tage  of  this  instrument  (fig.  39)  was  figured  and 
described  in  the  Jonmu  for  1898  (^.  383,  fig.  43),  bnt  attention  was 
Dot  called  to  the  tip-np  stage^clips,  which  are  here  seen  in  position. 
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Beicherl's  Hew  Mineralogical  Stand.*— This  inBtrament  (fig.  iO) 
B  similar  to  size  and  adjustment  to  the  last  described  model.    The 


FiQ.  40. 
•  CBfiicluirt(Tieiins),CBte1ogaeNo.23(MikKMkopie.l904)p.30.  fix- 16a. 
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object  stage  is  completely  rotatory  around  the  optic  axis,  and  has  also 
rectangular  movements — one  with  slow  micrometer  adjustment,  readable 
to  0*01  mm.,  the  other  with  (juicker  movement,  readable  to  0*1  mm. 
The  circular  graduations  are  mto  860°  with  a  vernier.  The  rotatory 
object-stage,  by  lifting  the  fixing  screws  at  its  sides,  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  vulcajiite  stage  with  a  finding  arrangement,  and  is  likewise 
mdnated  into  860^.  The  micrometer-screw  has  a  vernier ;  the  third 
Nicol  is  rotatory  for  about  90^  in  a  collar  within  the  tube  ;  there  is  a 
Bertrand  condenser. 

Beichert's  Large  Hineralogical  Stand.* — This  instrument,  cata- 
logued as  No.  1  (,  is  shown  in  fig.  41,  and  is  made  with  a  rotatory 
object-stage,  divided  into  860^  and  crossed  by  two  millimetre  scales  at 
right  angles  for  orientating  known  objects.  The  mirrors  are  hollow- 
plane,  and  adjustable  at  various  heights.  The  coarse-adjustment  is  by 
rack-and-pinion,  and  the  fine  by  a  new  delicate  graduate  micrometer- 
screw.  Both  polariser  and  cylinder-diaphragm  have  a  vertical  rack 
movement,  and  are  fitted  into  a  diaphragm-carrier  of  Abbe's  complete 
illuminating  apparatus,  in  order  to  afford  a  rapid  change  from  polarised 
to  unpolarued  Ught.  The  analyser  is  placed  above  the  ocular,  and 
is  fitted  with  a  graduated  circle  divided  into  860°.  It  has  also  an 
opening  for  the  insertion  of  a  quartz  prism,  and  can  be  removed  and 
replaced  without  disturbing  the  ocular.  The  polarising  Nicol  is  easily 
rotatory,  and  the  four  quadrants  of  rotation  are  indicated  by  the  click- 
ing of  a  spring.  The  third  Nicol,  without  any  interference  with  the 
adjustment  of  we  instrument,  can  be  applied  as  an  analyser  immediately 
above  the  objective.  The  application  of  a  pin  ensures  that  the  cross- 
threads,  ocular,  and  the  graduated  circle  are  always  in  connexion.  The 
screws  ccf  Bie  for  accurately  centring  the  objective.  Nicols  with  large 
field  of  view,  or  quartz  plates,  can  be  inserted  at  Z.  A  condenser  facili- 
tates the  observation  of  axial  images  of  mineral  sections.  By  drawing 
out  the  lens  L  the  rays  through  the  objective  can  be  changed  from 
parallel  to  divergent  pencils ;  the  necessary  draw-out  adjustment  of 
ocular  is  then  performed  by  the  rack  t  The  iris  on  the  Abbe  condenser 
receives  the  disks  of  calcite  and  mica. 

Reichert's  Hicroscope  for  Determining  Hardness  of  Substances.t 
This  instrument,  which  has  been  constructed  from  the  designs  of 
J.  A.  Bnnell,  is  shown  in  fig.  42.  The  principle  of  the  method  depends 
upon  measuring  the  area  in  square  millimetres  of  the  circular  dent 
produced  in  a  substance  when  a  superposed  steel  sphere  is  subjected  to 
a  known  pressure  in  kilograms.  The  ratio  of  pressure  per  square 
millimetre  gives  the  '*  hardness  number  "  of  the  substance.  Tne  general 
view  of  the  instrument  is  given  in  fig.  42,  and  the  chief  parts  are : — 
(1)  T  (fig.  48)  the  tube  forming  a  special  Microscope,  with  cross-threads, 
ocular  and  objective,  working  up  to  about  50-fold  magnification ;  (2) 
M,i  the  object-stage,  acting  also  as  foot  of  the  whole,  with  a  pillar 
carrying  the  rotatory  upper  parts ;  (8)  a  horizontal  arrangement  of 
partB  —  some  fixed,  some  movable  —  serving  for  the  lengthwise  and 
diagonal  movements  of  the  tube  ;   (4)  a  vernier  for  reading  off  the 

*  0.  Beiotert  (Vienna),  Catalogue  No.  25  (Mikroekopie,  1904)  pp.  28-9,  ^g.  16. 
f  Tom.  cii,  p.  36,  fig.  lie ;  and  Special  Circular. 
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diameter  of  the  circular  dent.  The  milled  screw-head  8  provides  for 
the  vertical  adjustment  of  the  tnbe  ;  S'  and  S"  govern  the  bockvardB- 
and-forwards  movement  in  the  direction  of  its  length  ;  S"'  controls  the 


horizontal  motion  perpendicular  to  the  last  and  moves  the  whole  of  tie 
over-stage  parts.  In  taking  the  measurements,  tie  tnbe  is  first  got 
npright,  and  the  vernier  by  means  of  the  screw  8'  brought  to  the  sero  ; 


the  dent  to  be  examined  is  then  applied  to  the  object-stage,  and  the  tube, 
by  means  of  S",  moved  so  that  one  cross-thread  is  tangentially  over  the 
edp:e  of  the  dent,  thus  JS-  The  tube  is  now  moved  sideways  until  the 
otier  thread  (perpendicular  to  last)  paasee  through  the  centre  of  the 
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dent.  By  mcane  of  8  the  tube  (with  the  objective)  ia  carefnlly  moved 
over  the  dent  nntil  the  firat  croBs-tiiread  reodie*  &  similar  tangential 
pomtion  on  the  oppoeite  sidf.  The  reading  of  the  vernier  gives  the 
diameter  of  the  circular  dent.  A  shade  r  and  leas  I  are  providrf  to 
facilitate  reading  the  vernier.  In  the  case  of  large  objecta  the  whole 
ingtrament  is  pkoed  on  the  specimen  so  that  the  aperture  X  ia  over  the 
dent. 

(2)  Br*-PlBOM  >°<l  ObJaotlTM. 

Reioliert'B  Objectives  with  Bonrguet'B  Spring  BafSty  Action/— 
0.  Btdchert  has  fitted  thia  protective  action  to   all  his  achromatic 


objectives  nnmbered  6  and  npwards.  The  arrangement  ia  shown  inr 
figs.  44  and  45.  Under  ordinary  circnmstances  toe  elaabicity  of  the 
spring  keeps  the  combination  in  proper  adjustment,  but  if  there  should 
be  contact  with  the  object,  the  lens-holder  is  pushed  within  its  sheath. 


(8)  T11iT"'"t>t'T  uid  athar  AppAratn*. 

Rsichflrt's  Swiug-ont  Condesaer  and   Iris  Diaphragm.f — The 
complete  arrangement  is  shown  in  fig.  46.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  con- 


denaer  can  be  swung  out  of  the  iris  by  the  action  of  the  hii^e  Ch,  which 
is  operate!  by  twisting  the  bifid  lever.  Fig.  47  shows  the  condenser  in 
more  detaU. 

•  C  Reiohert  CTianDaVO^Ulogiie  No.  25  (Hikraakopie,  1904)  p.  5. 
Apra  19th,  1905  a 
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Xleotric  Warm-Stage,  for  Use  with  the  Hierosoope,  oombised 
with  a  Nernat  Lamp  to  ninmiaata  the  Hicrueope. — H.  C.  Rosa  giva 
the  following  descHption  of  this  appBrattis  (figs.  48  and  49)  exhibited  at 
the  Decemba  Meeting. 

"  With  the  asaiBtance  of  Engineer- Lient.  Fielder,  BJI.,  I  have  in- 
vented an  electiric  warm-stage,  wnich  has  the  following  advantages : — 
(1)  As  it  fits  on  top  of  the  slide,  it  can  be  slipped  on  or  off  without  alter- 
ing the  focoB.  (2)  It  can  be  used  with  ^e  hi)!heBt  powen  of  the  Micro- 
scope and  with  the  Abbe  condenser.  (3)  It  does  not  interfere  with  the 
movementa  of  the  mechanical  stage,  the  warm-stage  moving  backwardfl 
and  forwards  with  the  elide.  (4)  It  reqoires  no  attention,  for  so  long  as 
the  coireDt  is  mnning  through  it,  bo  long  will  the  temperature  of  the 
centre  of  the  slide  be  37°  C. 


"  The  apparatus  consista  of  a  box  of  ebonite,  about  the  same  length 
as  but  a  little  wider  than  an  ordinary  slide,  and  it  is  thr^-eigbths  of  an 
inch  thick.  There  is  a  gap  in  the  centre  1  in.  Bqoare,  to  allow  for  the 
cover-slip  and  objective  of  the  Microscope. 

"  Pressed  into  the  ebonit«  box  is  a  coil  of  wire,  which  offers  a  standard 
resiBtance  to  the  electric  current,  and  this  again  is  covered  in  hj  s  ^eet 
of  mica — the  mica  surface  being  in  contact  with  the  slide.  Two  wires 
connect  the  warm-stage  with  the  main  electric  light  circuit.  Two  brass 
clips  are  supplied  with  each  apparatus,  bo  that  the  warm-stage  can  be 
clipped  on  to  the  slide  if  desired. 

"  That  the  temperature  of  the  centre  of  the  slide  can  be  maintained  at 
S7°  C,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  amount  of  resiatsnoe 
00  one  of  the  wires  connecting  the  apparatus  with  the  light  circuit,  which 
resistance  varies  according  to  the  voltage.     In  the  first  appaiatns  I  made, 

•  0.  Beiobert  (Vien>>»).  Cfttalogne  Ko.  ZS(Hikn>d(i^,  l&H)  pp.  12-lS. 
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Uiia  took  the  form  of  a  resistance  coil,  bat  it  strack  me  that  all  the 
current  pasBing  throi^h  the  coil  was  wasted,  so  it  was  replaced  b;  a 
lamp,  which  could  light  the  Microscope  and  also  be  the  resistance  for 
the  warm-st^e.  For  the  soggestion  that  the  lamp  should  be  of  the 
Nernst  pattern,  I  am  indebted  to  my  brother.  Professor  Ronald  Ross. 

"  The  lamp  fills  another  purpose  besides  illominating  the  Microscope 
and  r^ulatiog  the  amount  of  ciureut  to  the  warm-stage  :  it  simplifies 
the  question  of  a  change  iof  voltage.  Suppose  an  instrument  were 
procured  for  a  current  of  100  volts,  and  one  wished  to  use  it  with  a 
current  of  2S0  volts,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to  change 
parts  of  the  lamp,  and  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  use. 

"  The  lamp  is  mounted  on  an  oak  base,  and  is  supplied  with  two 
Bwitehes,  one  for  the  lamp  and  one  for  the  warm-stage." 


Improved  Hethods  of  Woikinff  with  tiie  Vertical  Illuminator.* 
Method  I. — With  the  image  of  a  stop.  Method  II. — With  t^e  stop 
and  the  vertical  illuminator. 

The  aooeasories  necessary  for  Method  I.  are  (1)  source  of  light ;  (2) 
carrier  for  stop ;  (3)  condenser ;  (4)  vertical  illuminator.  The  con- 
denser is  fint  set  between  the  light  and  the  vertical  illuminator,  so  that 
it  forms  an  atrial  image  of  the  source  of  light  at  a  distance  from  the 
vertical  illuminator  equal  to  that  from  the  vertical  illnminator  to  the 
top  of  the  eye-piece.  The  carrier  for  the  stop  is  then  placed  between 
the  light  and  the  condenser  in  such  a  position  that  ita  atrial  image 
is  exactly  adjnsted  and  falls  sharply  in  focos  at  the  back  lens  of  the 
objective.  This  will  give  an  effect  precisely  the  same  as  placing  a 
stop  or  diaphragm  over  the  vertical  illuminator  iteelf,  while  the  upward 
pata  of  the  rays  from  the  object  to  the  eye  is  unimpeded. 

The  accessories  necessary  for  Methcw  II.  are  (1)  source  of  light ; 
(3)  boUVeye  condenser ;  (3)  vertical  illnminator  with  stop  or  diaphragm 
*  Knowledge,  ii.  (1905)  p.  13. 

8  2 
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fitted  to  its  side.  For  this  method,  the  lamp  and  bnll's-efe  are  adjusted 
as  in  Method  I.,  care  beii^  taken  Uut  proper  distances  are  kept,  when 
the  same  effect  will  be  j^odnced  as  with  a  stop  or  diaphngm  placed 
immediately  over  the  vertical  illuminator. 

C.  Baker's  Kleotric  Lamp  for  the  HicroBcope. — This  illmniinnt 
consiBts  of  fl  Nemst  electric  lamp  (fig.  50),  moonted  npon  a  heavy 
tripod  stand,  the  feet  of  which  are  corked.  It  is  capable  of  adjiut- 
ment  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  there  is  also  a  tilting  movement,  to 
enable  the  lamp  to  be  nsed  at  any  angle  reqnired. 


There  are  three  parts  to  the  Nemst  lamp,  namely,  the  lamp  holder, 
containing  an  automatic  cut-out ;  compensating  resiBtance  (a  small  glaes 
bnlb  containing  a  fine  spiral  wire) ;  and  the  filament  itself,  monnted  on 
porcelain,  andnaving  an  electric  heater  behind  it. 

These  lamps  are  made  for  ose  on  two  correnta,  namely,  100  v(dtG 
and  200  volts,  and  are   provided  with  eilJier  ping  or  bayonetrjoint 


The  globe  covering  the  Inminons  filament  is  blackened,  leanng 
only  a  small  aperture  in  front,  thiongh  which  the  light  passes. 

Coloured  and  ground-glaBS  screens,  for  modifying  the  light,  are 
carried  in  front  of  the  globe  by  means  of  a  removable  carrier. 
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(6)  IClorosoopical  Optiofl  and  Kanipnlatlon. 

Mil  MB,  J.  B.— H0W  form  of  Speotrophotomoter. 

[Paper  desoribing  the  developed  form  of  the  instmment,  the 
principle  of  which  was  indicated  in  a  pierions  oommnni- 
oation.] 

Proo,  Boy,  8oe.  Edinburgh,  xxt.  (1905)  pp.  338-54. 

M         M       Hew  form  of  Jnztapotitor,  to  hxing  into  aecnrate  oontaet  the 

edgei  of  the  two  beams  of  light  nsed  in  Speotrophotometry  with 
an  application  to  Polarimetry. 

Tarn,  eit,  pp.  355-63  (3  figs.). 

(0)  Kiflcellaneous. 

Linnsus  and  the  Use  of  the  Microscope.  —  Mr.  Frank  Crisp 
has  kindly  forwarded  the  following  letter  and  extract  for  insertion  in 
the  Journal : — 

Perhaps  it  might  be  worthy  of  a  note  in  the  Journal  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Linnssus  used  a  Microscope.  I  had  never  heard  that 
he  did,  but  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Linnaean  Society  not  long  since  the 
President,  Professor  S.  H.  Vines,  P.R.S.  D.Sc.,  mentioned  the  fact,  and 
I  asked  him  for  the  authority,  which  he  has  sent  me  as  per  enclosed 
manuscript. 

CufTs  name  has  been  spun  out  in  the  Latin.  I  should  have  thought 
that  Guffianus  would  have  been  sufficient.  Possibly  they  thought  his 
name  was  Cuffin. 

Memorandum  as  to  the  Use  of  Microscope  by  Linnceus. 

Amcenitates  academic®,  vii..  Dissertation  cxlvi.,  Mundus  Invisibilis 
(Eoos,  1767),  p.  399.  Speaking  of  the  Smut  of  Wheat  (JJstilago)  the 
author  says : — 

^^  Perhibet  Auctor,  pulvere  hoc  aquae  immisso  et  aestivo  calore  per 
aliquot  dies  ezposito,  vera  ovis  ezcludi  animalcula.  Experimentnm 
hoc  iteratum  vidimus  apud  N.  D.  Prses  (i.e.  Linnssus)  ubi  microscopic 
Cuffiniano  hsec  (nudo  alioquin  oculo  invisibilia)  ad  multas  vidi 
myriades." 

Translation, — ^The  author  asserts  that  when  this  powder  has  been 
mixed  with  water,  and  exposed  for  some  days  to  summer  heat,  true 
animalcules  are  given  off  oy  the  ova.  We  have  seen  this  experiment 
repeated  in  the  presence  of  our  Mr.  President,  where,  with  a  Ouffinian 
Microscope,  I  have  seen  them — i.e.  the  animalcules — (though  they  are 
invisible  with  the  naked  eye)  in  many  myriads. — S.  H.  V. 

Method  of  Constructing  small  Glass  Tanks.* — ^T.  0.  Eingsford 
describes  the  following  simple  method  of  constructing  glass  tanks 
suitable  for  aquaria  and  for  light  filters.t 

The  construction  is  simple  and  within  the  range  of  the  amateur 
mechanic.    It  consists  of  2  glass  disks  for  the  sides,  a  band  of  thin 

•  Jonrn.  Qnekett  Micr.  Club,  ix.  (1904)  pp.  117-20  (2  figs.), 
t  See  this  Journal,  1904,  pp.  383  and  479. 
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Bheet  metal  (A,  figs.  51  and  52)  lined  with  rubber  B,  and  a  metal  clip  or 
small  bolt  C,  to  draw  the  ends  of  tbe  band  toward  each  other.     In  order 


to  leave  an  opening  for  the  introdnction  of  fluid  the  ends  of  the  band 
do  not  qnite  meet.  Short  stripe  of  rubber,  D,  are  solutjoned  on  to  the 
mbber  nning.    These  serve  to  keep  the  glass  sides  the  desired  distanoe 


apart.  Fig.  51  shows  a  tank  ready  for  nee,  and  intended-';to  be 
attached  to  an  ordinair  bnll's-eve  condenser  stand.  The  glass*  sides 
recommended  are  bevel-edged  clock  glasses,  obtainable  in  sises^from 
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about  f  in.  to  about  8  in.  in  diameter.    The  metal  band  should  not  be 
too  stiff. 

The  form  of  the  tightening  clip  will  depend  on  the  use  to  which  the 
tank  Is  to  be  put.  If  a  clear  opening  be  not  necessary,  the  ends  of  the 
band  are  turned  up  at  right-angles,  and  a  small  bolt  passed  through 
them  (fig.  51),  but  if  a  clear  opening  be  desired,  the  form  shown  in 
fig.  52  should  be  used. 

Bock  CryBtal.* — F.  J.  Cheshire  describes  the  geological  conditions 
of  the  places  where  rock  crystal,  the  braziUan  pebble  of  the  optician, 
is  obtained,  and  gives  an  account  of  its  crystalline  nature.  In  con- 
nection therewith,  he  points  out  that  for  high-power  spectacle  lenses 
the  crystal  should  be  axis-cut,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  double  refraction 
of  the  crystal  is  minimised  as  far  as  possible. 

Photogrammetric  Focimetry.t — ^Y.  Legros  treats  this  subject  in  a 
series  of  articles  whose  nature  may  be  gathered  from  his  following 
divisions  of  the  subject : — 

Part  I.  Chap.  1.  Principles  of  the  method. 

„    2.  Errors  of  the  method. 

„    8.  Determination  of  the  nodal  points. 

„    4.  Curvature  of  field. 

„    5.  Astigmatism. 

„    6.  Anomalies  of  focal  length. 

„    7.  Definition,  focal  length,  focal  volume,  luminosity. 

„    8.  Chemical  focus. 

Part  II.  Chap.  1 .  Relations  of  microbiology  and  of  military  technology. 

„    2.  Improvised  microscopic  focimetry. 

„    3.  Photogrammetric  focimeter  for  microscopical  optics. 

„    4.  Conclusions. 

A  New  Spherometer.^ — This  instrument  for  measuring  the  curvature 
of  lenses  is  described  by  C.  V.  Baper.  The  material  for  the  framework 
was  made  of  Dr.  Guilleaume's  "  hivar."  In  figs.  53  and  54  a  sectional 
elevation  and  plan  are  given,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instrument 
consists  essentially  of  a  tripod  frame,  and  a  very  fine  worm  and  worm- 
wheel.  The  frame  is  built  up  of  the  invar  rod-stays  B  and  Bi  attached 
to  the  top-centre  Ai.  The  two  B  stays  have  the  conical-pointed  feet 
F  afSxed  at  their  lower  extremities,  as  plainly  shown  by  the  elevation. 
The  Bj  stay,  however,  lying  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  hori- 
zontal lifting-bar  H,  is  affixed  thereto,  and  the  B  stays  are  similarly 
attached  to  other  horizontal  stays  H^  (fig.  55).  The  horizontal  lifting- 
bars  are  screwed  into  the  lower  centre-piece  A^,  both  these  (top  and 
bottom)  centre-pieces  being  of  invar.  The  invar  tube  C  forming  the 
vertical  strut,  and  also  the  bearing  and  nut  for  the  worm-wheel  spindle^ 
is  a  drive-fit  into  both  centre-pieces,  and  is  further  secured  in  the 
lower  centre-piece  A  by  the  screw^  ends  of  the  two  horizontal  lif  ting- 

*  Revoe  des  Soienoes  Photograpbiqaes  (Paris,  1904),  Noa.  1-8,  about  72  pp.,  3  figs, 
t  Brit.  Optical  Journ.,  1904,  pp.  202,  221,  289,  262  (20  flgs.). 
X  Englisb  Meohanio,  Izzz.  (1904)  pp.  358-60  (4  figs.). 
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b«n  H  and  Hi  penetratii^  it.  The  spring  preeeing  on  the  top  of  C, 
the  compression  of  which  can  be  regolatM  bf  the  binrled  braaB  not 
D,  u  to  keep  the  screwed  part  of  the  centre  spindle  ap  into  the  nut, 
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thns  avoiding  an;  bock-lash.  The  worm-wheel  is  carried  in  the  invar 
fnune  E,  pivoting  on  pin  P,  which  frame  is  fitted  with  a  slot  to  accom- 
modate the  rise  and  fall  of  the  worm-wheel,  bo  that  worm,  wheel  and  frame 
can  move  together.  The  worm  oi  tangent-wheel  W,  as  shown  in  the 
«nd  elevation  (fig.  55),  ia  turned  solid  with  its  shaft,  and  is  rotated  by 
means  of  the  alnminiom  thumb-screw  T,  which  is  screwed  to  the  worm- 
wheel  slmft,  as  shown  at  fig.  55.  The  invar  worm-wheel  ie  kept  in  gear 
with  the  phosphor  bronze  worm  by  means  of  the  constant  pressore  of 
the  tnniDg-forK-Bhaped  spring  E,  which  spring  is  screwed  to  the  hori- 
zontal lifting-bar  H  by  a  conple  of  screws,  as  shown  by  the  elevation 
at  fig.  53.     The  worm-wheel  X  is  driven  fast  on  the  centre  spindle. 


and  farther  secured  by  the  No.  10  B.A.  screw  (fig.  53).  The  lifting- 
bar  H,  is  fitted  with  a  balance  weight,  and  both  lifting-bare  have  ivory 
tips.  The  balance-weight  was  carefully  reduced  from  an  excess  until 
exact  balance  was  obtained,  this  bein^  highly  necessary ;  balance  in  the 
other  direction  being  similarly  attained  by  the  bemng  Q  (fig.  54). 
The  pointed  ends  of  the  conical  feet  F  have  the  sharpness  re- 
moved sofBciently  to  prevent  them  scratching  the  lens.  The  vertical 
spindle  is  screwed  100  to  the  inch,  the  worm-wheel  has  500  teeth, 
one-fiftieth  inch  piteh,  and  the  worm  has  50  threads  per  inch ;  thns 
for  one  revolution  of  the  worm  the  vertical  spindle,  ti^ether  with  the 
worm-wheel,  is  raised  or  lowered  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch,  or 
one-millionlii  of  an  inch  for  one-twentieth  of  a  revolution  of  the 
worm-arbor.     It  was  fonifd  that  the  error  of  this  spherometer  was 
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about  one  three-mQlionth  of  an  indi,  and  as,  of  conrae,  one  five-miDionth 
wonld  make  a  difference  of  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  in  the  focal  length  of 
lenses  of  certain  corvatore,  this  error,  though  mechanically  snuJl,  is 
optically  considerable.  At  the  same  time,  the  author  is  doubtful  whether 
a  spherometer  of  greater  accuiacj  could  be  constructed,  and  even  in  that 
event  he  thinks  Uie  personal  and  temperature  errors  would  probably 
nullify  the  advantage. 

F JLM.8.— IHtiUlifty  of  Kaato  flagdlm. 

fW^tiA  JfadboMO,  Ixxz.  (1905)  p.  527  (4  figs.). 

ZBisa,C.    BimouMfpfi  Palfriek  it«rao  Ciparstoii. 

[A  catalofoe  bj  the  Jena  Ann  of  this  Talnabla  ustmmeoi.  whidi 
it  espeoUUy  afyplicabla  to  the  purposes  of  Stellar  Astitmomj, 
MetroooaiTf  Obaerratioiis  of  Son  asd  Moon,  Meteorology, 
Geology,  Topography,  PhotogrMnmetiy,  eiej 

Jena.  1903, 16  pp. 


The  fdlowiag  reprintt  of  pamphlete  by  C.  Polfrich  bearing  oo  the 
Stereo-Compantcv  hare  been  alao  pnblished  by  Jnline  Sprinra,  Berlin; 
they  are  extnets  from  the  **  Zeitiehnfl  f&r  InBtmmentenkiiiide    : — 

1.  Veber  eiaige  itereoikopiMhe  Yertiishe. 

Aagiut  1901,  pp.  221-4  (1  fig.). 

2.  Veber  elae  Prtftmgitaftl  fBr  ftareoeko^Mhes  Sehea. 

September  1901,  pp.  249-60  (1  flg.  and  1  pL). 

3.  Veber  nentre  ABwendimgen  der  Stcreoekopie  vad  flber  dnea  hi«fir 

bettiamten  Stereo-Kmparator. 

March,  1902,  pp.  65-81 ;  May,  1902,  pp.  13S-41 ; 

Jane  1902,  pp.  17»-92  (15  flgB.> 

4.  Veae  ftereoekopiiche  Methoden  vnd  Appaiate  fBr  die  Zweeke  dsr 

Astroaomie,  Topographie  vnd  Metronoaie.    Pftrt  L 

[Thii  ii  practically  a  coUectioo  of  all  the  preTiooe  articles.] 

J.  Springer  (Berlin,  1903)  69  pp.,  27  figs. 

5.  Veber  siaea  Yersaeh  lar  praktisehea  Srprdbimg  der  Stsreo-Fhotogiam- 

metrie  fttr  die  2weeke  der  TopograiSde. 

NoTember  1908,  pp.  317-34  (2  figa.). 

6.  Vrter  die  Aawerdiiag  des  Stereo-Konpaimten  fttr  die  Iveeke  der 

topographiiehen  PnakbettiBmiiBg.  February  1904,  4  pp. 

Other  reprints,  alao  obtainable  thnragh  0.  Zeiss,  on  Stereosoopy,  are : — 

1.  C  PuLFBioH— ITeber  die  bis  jetst  mit  dem  Stereo-Kemparater  aaf 

astronomisehen  Qddete  erbaltenen  YenaehsergsbBisse. 

Reprinted  from  V.  J,  8.  der  Astnm.  Ge$etL  Jakr.  37, 
9  pp.,  with  a  stereogram  of  the  moon. 

2.  VoK  HfBL,  A.F.— Die  StereophotogTsmmetrie. 

Reprinted  from  MitL  de$  K.  u,  K. 
MHitSrgeo^,  InU.,  Band  xxU.,  16  pp. 

8.  H  »  1^  BtereophotogTaaunetrisebe  TerrBiaaafaahMe. 

Op.  ett..  Band  xziii ,  SO  pp.,  6  figs.,  and  a 
stereogram  of  a  monntain  lacdsoape. 
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B.  Teclmique.* 
(1)  CoUeotlnff  ObJeotSt  inoludinff  Culttire  Processes. 

Cultivation  of  Tubercle  Bacilli  from  Bacterial  Mixtures.t — A. 
Dworetzky  shortly  describes  Spengler's  formalin  method  for  the  pure 
cultivation  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  bacterial  mixtures,  and  gives  details 
of  numerous  attempts  made  by  him  to  obtain  pure  cultures  of  the 
tubercle  bacillus  from  various  sources,  in  Qvery  instance  without  success. 
After  varying  the  strength  of  the  formalin  used,  and  the  time  of 
exposure  of  the  mixtures,  he  concludes  that  tubercle  bacilli  are  destroyed 
with  as  equal  readiness  as  the  other  bacteria. 

New  Levelling  Apparatus.^ — This  apparatus,  devised  by  S.  Ser- 
kowski,  consists  of  a  thick  three-  or  four-cornered  glass  or  porcelain 
plate,  to  which  are  attached  three  or  four  screw  feet.  After  levelling,  it 
may  be  used  for  plates  or  dishes  with  fluid  media ;  for  drying  cover- 
glass  preparations,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  thin  and  even  films, 
also  for  tne  observation  of  fluid  preparations,  such  as  urine  sediments, 
the  entire  microscope  being  placed  on  the  levelled  plate  ;  a  microscope, 
covered  by  a  bell  jar,  can  be  more  thoroughly  protected  from  dust  if 
kept  on  tnis  apparatus.  If  one  half  is  coloured  black,  and  under  the 
other  half  is  pasted  a  line-ruled  white  card,  like  a  WolffhugeFs  apparatus, 
it  will  serve  to  count  the  colonies  on  a  plate. 

Simplification  of  the  Drigalski  Medium.§  —  In  preparing  this 
medium,  Hagemann  recommends  the  addition  of  milk  in  the  place  of 
nutrose  and  milk-sugar.  He  obtains  the  same  good  results  as  with  the 
Drigalski-agar,  and  me  preparation  is  considerably  simplified.  He  stores 
the  milk-agar  in  quantities  of  200  c.cm.,  and  adds  alkali,  litmus  and 
crystal-violet  to  the  medium  immediately  before  using  it.  He  recom- 
mends a  2  p.c.  instead  of  a  3  p.c.  agar,  since  it  is  more  readily  filtered. 

Differentiation  of  8treptococci.|| — M.  H.  Gordon  finds  that  different 
varieties  of  streptococci  behave  in  different  ways  with  regard  to  acid 
production  when  grown  in  litmus  broths  containing  saccharose,  lactose, 
raflSnose,  inulin,  salicin,  and  mannite;  he  considers,  therefore,  that 
these  substances  may  be  of  service  in  differentiating  the  varieties  of 
these  organisms. 

Anaerobic  Cultures  with  Phosphorus.^ — A.  W.  Sellards  finds 
phosphorus  a  very  convenient  oxygen-absorbing  agent  as  compared  with 
alkaline  pyrogallate.    Neither  the  oxides  of  phosphorus  formed,  nor  the 

*  This  subdivision  contains  (1)  GoUeotine  Objects,  including  OuUnre  Pro- 
cowct;  (2)  PMparing  Objects;  (8)  Cutting,  including  Imbedding  and  Microtomes ; 
(4)  Staining  and  Injecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides,  preservative  fluids,  &o, ; 
(6)  MisoeUaneous. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt^  V*  Abi  Orig..  xxxviL  (1904)  pp.  628-31. 

X  Tom.  cii,  pp.  687-40  (1  fig.). 

§  Op.  cit.,  !«•  Abt  Kef.,  xxxv.  (1905)  p.  794. 

I  Centralbl.  Bakt,  1««  Abt  Orig.,  xxxvii  (1904)  p.  728. 

5  Tom.  oit,  pp.  682-7. 
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yaponiB  of  the  original  phoephoros,  affect  the  nutrient  properties  or  tlie 
reaction  of  the  media  emfuoyed.  For  hanging  drop  coltares,  roeciid 
cells  were  devised  to  protect  the  media  from  the  vapours  of  pho6|monis 
and  from  its  oxides.  Test  tube  cultures  were  made  by  substituting 
a  few  small  pieces  of  phosphorus  for  the  pjrogdlic  acid  of  a  Budiner^s 
ai^ratos.  On  addition  of  the  potassium  hydroxide  solution,  phosphoric 
pentoxide  is  formed,  which  at  once  takes  up  water  to  form  pho^oric 
add,  which  descends  as  a  white  clood  ;  in  a  few  hours  the  main  portion 
of  the  oxygen  is  absorbed,  but  complete  absorption  does  not  result  until 
after  24  hours  at  the  temperature  of  the  incubator. 

Spores  of  B.  tetania  in  1  p.c.  glucose  broth,  geminated  overnight 
at  37*5*^  C,  and  went  into  spore-formation  in  48  hours ;  stab  cultures 
of  this  organism  grew  equally  well  at  the  surface  and  in  the  depth  of  the 
stab ;  growth  was  more  rapid  than  by  Buchner's  method. 

Aspergillus  nigsr^  a  strict  aerobe,  refused  to  grow;  PmicHUum 
glaucwn  also  refused  to  grow,  and  still  showed  no  growth  on  subsequent 
exposure  to  air,  the  spores  being  destroyed  by  the  absence  of  oxygen. 

B.  pyocyaneus  and  B,  megoSherium,  facultative  anaerobes,  showed  no 
growth  within  24  hours ;  B,  coU  communis  and  B,  typhosus  at  37*5°  C, 
in  glucose  broth,  showed  abundant  growth  within  24  hours,  the  colonies 
of  B,  coll  being  thin  and  transparent,  those  of  B>  typhosus  being  denser. 

Details  are  given  for  modifying  the  method  when  applied  to  plate 
cultures,  or  for  numbers  of  tube  cultures  and  Smith's  fermentation  tubes. 

In  glucose  gelatin  stabs  B.graveolus^  B.  pyocyaneus^  B.  megatherium^ 
B.  anthrads^  Saphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus^  Sarcina  lutea^  and  Proteus 
vulgaris  grew  feebly,  and  produced  neither  liquefaction  nor  pigment, 
but  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  they  regained  their  vigour  and  properties 
of  liauefying  and  producing  pimient  The  inversion  of  cane-sugar 
bouillon  inoculated  with  yeast  and  also  with  a  mixed  culture  of  inverting 
forms,  was  prevented  by  keeping  the  cultures  in  anaeA)bic  conditions. 
The  oxygen  was  so  completely  absorbed  by  the  phosphorus  that  un- 
inoculated  media,  stained  with  litmus  or  medbiylen-blae,  were  decolorised 
within  24  hours. 

Cultivation  of  the  AmoBbie  of  Tropical  Dysenteiy.* — ^A.  Lesage 
succeeded  in  cultivating  amoebae  from  intestinal  mucus  in  the  following 
way  :  Mucus  was  taken  from,  say,  10  places  and  transferred  to  as  many 
Petri's  capsules.  Only  capsules  which  contained  living  amoebae  were 
retained,  the  others  being  rejected.  The  living  amoebae  were  then  culti- 
vated in  flat  glass  vials  or  in  test  tubes,  the  medium  being  agar,  which 
had  been  wadied  for  8  days  and  afterwards  sterilised. 

The  cultivation  temperature  was  from  18°  to  25°.  The  essential 
feature  of  the  method  was  to  prevent  the  amoebae  being  overgrown  by 
bacteria. 

In  a  few  days,  small  amoebae  could  be  found.  Cultivations  were  also 
made  on  plates  on  which  a  paracolon  bacillus  was  growing.  In  this  way 
living  amoebae  could  be  passed  from  the  human  intestine  on  to  a  plate 
without  going  through  the  encysted  stage. 

Another  method  consisted  in  cultivating  amoebae  from  the  encysted 
forms.    Some  mucus  containing  living  amoebae  was  placed  in  a  glass 

*  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xviiL  (1905)  pp.  9-16  (2  pis.). 
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vessel  and  a  little  sterilised  water  added.  The  mucus  was  allowed  to 
dry  slowly  at  from  18-25°.  After  a  few  days  the  dried  mucus  and 
water  were  sown  on  plates  of  washed  agar.  About  1  plate  in  10  gave  a 
saccessful  culture.  Each  of  these  serv^  as  a  starting  point  for  obtaining 
the  pure  mixed  culture  by  progressively  eliminating  the  bacteria. 

Each  time  the  amoeba  was  sown  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  and  the 
symbiotic  bacterium  at  the  top.  The  plate  was  kept  at  25°.  After  a 
few  days  the  amoeba  reached  tiie  upper  part,  and  from  here  the  amoebae 
were  taken  for  the  next  culture. 

Cultivating  the  Bacillus  of  Leprosy.*  —  E.  B.  Rost  cultivates 
BacQlus  hpra  and  also  other  acid-fast  bacilli  on  media  from  whidi 
chlorine  has  been  removed.  The  medium  is  made  by  distilling  beef 
extract,  or  by  passing  a  current  of  superheated  steam  from  the  autoclave 
over  boiling  beef  extract,  or  by  passing  superheated  steam  over  the  beef 
extract  soaked  in  pumice  stone  in  bottles  inside  the  autoclave. 

By  the  last  procedure  a  growth  of  B.  tuberculosis  is  obtained  in  from 
1-3  days,  of  B.  leprcR  in  from  8-5  days.  The  characteristic  appearance 
is  a  curly  white,  stringy,  heavy  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubwj,  which 
is  hard  to  shake  up,  but,  when  shaken  up,  appears  as  a  curly  white  stringy 
shred  in  the  tubes. 

A  satisfactory  solid  medium  is  obtained  by  dialysing  nutrient  agar 
in  freouently  changed  warm  distilled  agar ;  by  this  means  the  sodium 
chloriae  is  disposed  of,  and  on  the  surface  of  the  medium  the  acid-fast 
group  of  bacteria  grow  with  greatest  ease.  The  bacillus  of  leprosy  grows 
at  firat  as  a  white  and  later  as  a  yellow,  or  brick-red,  curlv  thick  growth, 
very  much  like  the  bacillus  of  tubercle  on  the  glycerinised  nutrient  agar. 

The  author  then  calls  attention  to  the  staining  reactions  of  B.  Uprm^ 
and  states  that  it  may  be  diiferentially  diagnos^  from  other  acid-fast 
bacteria  as  follows  :  (1)  It  retains  the  stain  of  acid  dyes  much  more  than 
any  of  the  other  bacteria  of  this  class.  It  retains  the  stain  of  carbol- 
fuchsin  even  after  decolorisation  in  25  p.c.  nitric  acid.  (2)  It  is  more 
irr^ular  tiian  the  tubercle  bacillus,  and  not  curved,  and  is  somewhat 
smaller.  (3)  It  contains  small  oval  spores  within  itself,  which  are  highly 
refractile,  and  the  end  of  the  bacillus  may  be  open  where  some  have 
presumably  escaped.  (4)  It  has  a  beady  appearance,  due  to  the  presence 
of  these  oval  spores.  (5)  Like  the  B.  tuberculosis,  it  may  grow  out  into 
cultures  into  long,  branching  filaments,  but  there  are  often  oval  sporea 
separate  in  the  cultures,  and  these  may  be  alone  visible  at  times.  (6) 
In  the  body  it  is  found  in  great  numbers  inside  epithelial  cells,  generally 
in  the  middle  of  the  cells,  whereas  the  B.  tuberculosis  is  found  in  small 
numbers  inside  giant  cells  at  the  polar  ends. 

In  order  to  obtain  pure  cultures  from  a  given  case,  a  tube  of  the- 
medium  is  inoculated  with  a  piece  of  leprous  tissue,  and  incubated  at 
100°  F.  In  from  3-5  days  the  thick  deposit  is  examined.  It  is  usually 
found  to  contain  the  bacilli  of  leprosy  and  other  organisms.  The  tube 
is  tlien  placed  in  a  warm  Petri  aish  of  the  dialysed  medium.  In  from 
3-5  days  colonies  of  B.  Imfrcs  may  be  picked  out  in  the  usual  way. 

Then  follows  the  method  of  making  the  toxin,  or  leprolin. 

*  Brit  Med.  Jouni.,  1905,  i  pp.  294>G. 
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(2)  Preparing  Objeots.  > 

Preparing  Suprarenal  Bodies  of  Oninea-Pigs.*  —  F.  Fuhrmann, 
who  studied  the  finer  Btmctnre  of  the  suprarenal  bodies  of  guinea-pigs, 
found  that  the  best  fixatives  were  Zenker^s  fluid,  Miiller's  fluid,  and 
formalin  in  proportion  of  9-1 ;  4  p.c.  formalin  and  saturated  subli- 
mate solution  in  0  *  75  p.a  salt  solution.  For  cell  examination  Hermann* s 
platinum- chloride- osmic- acetic  acid  mixture,  or  Flemming's  chrom- 
osmium-acetic  acid  mixture,  gave  exceUent  results,  provided  the  glands 
were  cut  up  into  slices  of  about  2  mm.  thick.  After  fixation,  the  pieces 
were  washed  in  running  water,  and  then  hardened  in  alcohol.  Parafi^ 
and  celloidin  sections  were  made.  For  the  latter,  solutions  of  celloidin 
dissolved  in  methyl-alcohol  were  used,  and  the  pieces  were  transferred 
from  ethyl-alcohol  to  the  thinnest,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the 
thicker  sections.  The  celloidin  was  hardened  in  65  p.c.  alcohol,  and 
was  ready  for  cutting  in  about  an  hour.  The  sections  were  cleared  with 
origanum  oil.  One  great  advantage  over  the  ether-alcohol  method  is 
that  the  fat  is  much  less  dissolved  out. 

The  sections  were  stained  by  Benda's  method — i.  e.  they  were  first 
mordanted  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  treated  with  1  p.c.  aqueous 
hsematoxylin  solution.  They  were  afterwards  differentiated  in  the  freely 
diluted  mordant,  or  by  van  Gieson's  method.  Alizarin  I.,  diluted  with 
5  parts  of  water,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  calcium  acetate, 
is  also  recommended.  In  this  solution  the  sections  remain  for  24  hours 
at  incubation  temperature.  Several  other  ordinary  staining  methods  gave 
good  results. 


Baton— Demonitntion  von  Prftparaten  der  norauden  imd  pathologiteheB  Sehild- 
drflia. 

[Contains  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  fixatlTes  on  the  ooUoid  substanoe  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  yaonoles.] 

SB.  Phyi.'Med,  OeMaoh,  Wknbirg,  1904,  pp  97-102. 

ZiLLiACUs,  W. — Die  Ansbreitong der  versehiedeaen Spithtlarten im menifthlii^hen 
Xehlkopft  nnd  eine  neut  Xethodt  dieselbt  fettniiteUen. 

[Gives  method  for  differentiating  the  different  kinds  of  epithelial  cells  in 
hnroan  larynx.]  Anat.  Ameig.,  ixfi.  (1905)  pp.  25-30. 

(8)  Outtinff,  including  Imbedding^  and  Kicrotomea. 

Celloidin  Hethod  for  Hard  Plant  Tissues.t  — A.  B.  Plowman 
describes  the  foUowing  celloidin  method  which  was  developed  and  per- 
fected by  E.  C.  Jeffrey.  Wood  should  be  cut  up  into  cubic  blocks,  not 
more  than  1  c.cm.,  and  in  such  away  that  the  faces  represent  the  desired 
plane  of  section.  If  dry,  the  material  must  be  repeatedly  boiled  to 
remove  the  air ;  the  vacuum  pump  should  also  be  used.  Living  tissue 
should  be  killed  and  fixed  by  immersion  in  the  following  mixture : — 
Saturated  solution  of  sublimate  in  30  p.c.  alcohol,  3  parts ;  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  30  p.c.  alcohol,  1  part.  After  24  hours  the 
fixed  blocks  are  passed  through  40,  50,  60,  70,  80  p.c.  alcohol,  die  stay 

*  Zeitachr.  wiat.  Zool.,  Ixzviii.  (1905)  pp.  552-60  (2  ph.). 
t  Boi  Gasette,  zxxTii  (1904)  pp.  456-61. 
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in  each  being  24  honrs,  and  the  80  p.c.  having  enough  iodine  solution 
to  make  it  a  deep  brown  colour. 

The  next  step  is  to  remove  silica  or  other  mineral  constituents  by 
immersing  the  blocks  in  10  p.c.  hydrofluoric  acid  for  3  or  4  days,  the 
acid  being  changed  once  or  twice.  This  is  followed  by  washing  in 
running  water  for  2  to  4  hours. 

The  next  step  is  to  dehydrate  thoroughly  in  graded  alcohols  in  the 
usual  way,  and  remove  any  residual  air  with  the  vacuum  pump. 

The  material  is  now  r^y  for  impregnation  with  celloidin,  which  is 
dissolved  in  ether  and  synthol  or  ether  and  absolute  alcohol.  Ten 
grades  from  2  to  20  p.c.  celloidin  are  to  be  used.  The  blocks  are  placed 
m  a  bottle,  which  can  be  firmly  and  tightly  stoppered,  covered  with 
2  p.c.  celloidin  solution,  and  the  bottle  incubated  for  12-18  hours  at 
from  50^-60°  C.  On  removal  the  bottle  is  quickly  cooled  in  cold  water, 
after  which  the  2  p.c.  is  replaced  by  the  4  p.c.  solution,  and  so  on  till 
the  thickest  grade  is  reach^.  On  removal  from  the  last,  the  celloidin- 
ised  block  is  placed  in  chloroform  for  12  hours,  and  then  transferred  to 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  glycerin  and  95  p.c.  alcohol. 

Sections  are  best  made  with  a  sliding  microtome ;  for  histological 
examination  a  thickness  of  10  ft  is  sufficient,  but  for  photomicrographic 
purposes  they  should  be  as  thin  as  5  ju  or  less. 

For  staining  and  mounting  it  is  usually  advisable  to  remove  the 
celloidin  at  this  stage  by  placing  the  sections  for  10  or  15  minutes  in 
eUier,  and  afterwards  in  95  p.c.  alcohol.  The  most  useful  stain  is 
hsematoxylin,  followed  by  safranin.  After  staining,  the  sections  are 
treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  It  is  advisable  to 
clear  the  sections  in  the  same  kind  of  liquid  as  is  used  for  dissolving  the 
balsam.  For  photographic  purposes  the  best  stain  is  Heidenhain^s  iron- 
hsematoxylin.  The  sections  should  be  repeatedly  washed  in  distilled 
water  after  the  iron-alum  and  before  they  are  placed  in  hasmatoxylin. 

In  some  cases  it  is.  necessary  to  retain  the  celloidin  matrix  ;  the  sec- 
tions should  then  be  dehydrated  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  chloroform. 

In  order  to  make  serial  mounts,  the  sections  are  cut  on  the  following 
mixture  : — Alcohol  90  p.c,  85  parts ;  glycerin  15  parts.  As  the  sections 
are  cut,  they  are  arranged  on  strips  of  thin  smooth  paper,  and  when  the 
alcohol  has  evaporated  the  strips  are  turned  face  downwards  on  slides 
coated  with  albumen  fixative.  Several  layers  of  paper  are  piled  on,  and 
the  whole  pressed  down  with  a  squeegee  roller  covered  with  another 
slide.  The  lot  is  then  clamped  together  and  placed  in  an  incubator  to 
dry  for  not  more  than  12  hours.  When  removed,  the  paper  is  stripped 
off,  and  the  slide  with  adhering  section  is  treated  in  the  usual  way. 

Preparing  and  Staining  the  Eggs  of  Haminea  Solitaria.*  — 
A.  M.  Smallwood  fixed  the  eggs  with  Eleinenberg^s  picrosulphuric  and 
Conklin's  picro-acetic  mixtures.  In  order  to  facilitate  penetration  of 
the  fixative,  the  capsules  were  torn  through  with  wooden  needles.    The 

3^gB  were  left  in  the  fixative  for  1  hour,  and  then  transferred  to  70  p.c. 
cohol,  which  was  changed  until  the  colour  due  to  picric  acid  was  removed. 
For  staining,  Heidenhain's  iroh-hsematoxylin  was  used,  followed  by 

*  BqU.  MuBeam  Coup.  ZoeL  Harvard,  xlv.  (1904)  pp.  261-R18  (18  ph.). 
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an  aqueous  solntion  of  Bordeaux  red.  This  procedure  was  the  best, 
except  for  fertilisation  stages. 

in  order  to  differentiate  the  sperm  within  the  ^g  from  the  dento- 
plasm,  the  ^gs  were  stained  with  Delafield^s  haematoxylin,  and  differen- 
tiated with  a  weak  solution  of  picric  acid  in  90  p.c.  alcohol.  This 
makes  the  deutoplasm  reddish  yellow,  but  leaves  the  sperm  black. 

Later  experience  found  that  Brazilin  was  superior  to  iron-hsemato- 
xylin.  After  sectioning,  the  eggs  were  mordanted  in  a  solution  of 
iron  in  70  p.c.  alcohol  for  80  to  60  minutes,  and  then  stained  for  30 
minutes  to  2  hours  in  a  }  p.c.  solution  of  Brazilin  in  70  p.c.  alcohol. 
The  Brazilin  gives  a  double  stain,  nucleoplasm  staining  intensely  black, 
and  cytoplasm  a  Bordeaux  red  hue.  It  has  the  further  advantage  of 
being  a  snorter  process,  and  diat  it  rarely  overstains. 

Demonstrating  Enzyme-secreting  Cells.*  —  H.  8.  Beed,  for  his 
study  of  the  enzyme-secreting  cells  in  the  seedlings  of  Zea  Mays  and 
Fhmnix  dactylifera,  used  the  following  killing  fluids : — (1)  Saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid  in  50  p.c.  alcohol ;  (2),  Aqueous  picro-corrosive 
fluid.  This  was  made  by  adding  1  vol.  of  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  mercuric  bichloride  to  8  vols,  of  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric 
acid.  After  lying  12-18  hours  in  this  fluid,  the  material  was  washed 
in  water  and  dehydrated  in  alcohol ;  (8)  Heinenberg's  picro-sulphuric 
acid ;  (4)  Chrom-osmo-acetic  acid  ;  t  (5)  Iridium  chloride  in  acetic 
acid  (1  p.c.  aqueous  solution  of  iridium  chloride,  25  c.cm. ;  glacial  acetic 
acid,  75  c.cm.)  ;  (6)  Worcester's  killing  fluid  (saturated  aqueous  solution 
mercury  bi-chJoride,  96  parts ;  formalin,  4  parts ;  10  p.c.  acetic  acid, 
10  parts ;  formic  acid,  5  drops  to  each  litre  of  solution).  The  ti^ue  was 
inmiersed  for  10-20  hours,  then  transferred  to  70  p.c.  alcohol  which 
contains  1  p.c.  potassium  iodide ;  (7)  Saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
mercury  bi-chloride  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  paraffin  sections  were 
stained  with  picro-nigrosin  ;  Kleinenberg's  hsematoxylin  ;  Heidenhain's 
iron-alum  haematoxylin  ;  Zimmermann's-fuchsin-iodine  green  ;  Gram's 
method  ;  eosin-toluidin-blue  ;  eosin  and  anilin-blue  ;  eosin'  and  gentian 
violet ;  Flemming's  triple  stain. 

The  best  staining  results  were  obtained  from  the  eosin-toluidin-blue. 

Gbambbblain,  0.  J. — OeUoidin  method  for  hard  titsnos. 

[A  note  in  reference  to  E.  0.  Jef&ey't  method  given 
above.]  Bot,  OazetU,  xxx^i.  (1904)  p.  145. 

„  „  Ditto.  Tom.  ctt.,  pp.  382-3. 

JsrrBBT,  E.  a—         Ditto.  Tom.  eit.,  pp.  381-2. 

(4)   Staininff  and  Injeotinsr. 

Staining  Protozoa.^  —  F.  Marino  found  that  azur  in  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  stains  well  the  nucleus  and  protoplasm  of  Protozoa 
fixed  in  alcohol,  and  tJiat  very  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  eosin  (1: 20,000) 
differentiates  them. 

A  mixture  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  methjlen-blue  and  of  azur 

•  Ann.  Boi,  xviu.  (1904)  pp.  269-87  (1  pi.). 

t  Mother's  formula,  Pring.  Jahrb.,  xxx.  p.  170. 

t  Ann.  Inflt.  Pasteur,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  761-5  (1  pi.). 
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(bine  0*5,  azur  0*5,  water  100)  and  an  aqneons  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  0*5  p.c.,  is  incubated  at  37''  or  more  for  24-48  hours.  To  this  is 
added  an  aqueous  solution  of  eosin,  the  strength  of  which  varies  with  the 
quality  of  the  blue.  The  exact  Quantity  must  1^  determined  by  trying,  e.g. 
0  •  1, 0  •  25, 0  •  8  p.c.  Prom  the  filtered  mixture  is  obtained  a  powder  soluble 
in  water  and  absolute  alcohol.  The  method  of  staining  is  as  follows : — 
0*04  grm.  of  the  blue  prepared  as  given  above  is  dissolved  in  20  c.cm. 
methylic  alcohol  and  0*05  grm.  eosin  in  1000  of  water.  On  an  18  mm. 
cover-glass  is  placed  some  protozoal  blood.  To  this  are  added  4  drops 
of  the  blue  solution.  After  exactly  3  minutes,  and  without  washing, 
8-10  drops  of  the  eosin  solution  are  poured  on  and  allowed  to  act  for 
2  minutes. 

If  the  coverslips  be  larger,  a  proportionately  larger  quantity  of  the 
staining  solutions  must  be  used,  and,  of  course,  dides  may  be  used 
instead  of  slips. 

The  preparations  are  merely  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted  in 
balsam. 

While  the  staining  is  going  on,  the  preparations  must  be  covered  to 
avoid  evaporation  and  precipitation. 

For  staining  films  of  microbes  fixed  in  the  flame,  a  1 :  500  aqueous 
solution  of  the  blue  is  allowed  to  act  for  half  to  one  minute. 

Differential  Staining  of  Bacillus  Typhosus  in  Sections.* — Bonhoff 
recommends  the  following  method.  The  section,  taken  out  of  absolute 
alcohol,  is  washed  and  fixed  on  the  slide ;  it  is  then  treated  cold  for 
two  minutes,  with  5  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  mixture  of  saturated 
alcoholic  methylen-blue  (4  drops),  Ziehl's  solution  (15  drops)  and  dis- 
tilled water  (20  c.cm.)  ;  it  is  now  warmed  over  a  small  gas  jet  until 
it  conmiences  to  steam,  washed  in  water,  then  in  1  p.c.  acetic  acid,  and 
again  in  water ;  dried  with  blottine  paper,  and  washed  with  several  lots 
of  anilin  and  xylol  equal  parts,  and  mounted  in  balsam.  The  section  is 
stained  throughout  a  light  red,  the  bacilli  having  an  intense  sky-blue 
colour. 

CbbisTiIan,  H.  a. — Hewer  aepeeti  of  the  Pathology  of  7at  and  Tatty  BeffeneratloxL 
[Mentioiie  neeof  Osmiiiin  tetraozide,  Sudan  uL,  Scharlaeh  B.,  and  Indophenol 
for  itaining  fat,  and  the  technique  X6quire<i1 

Jcihfu  Eopkim  H<mp,  BvU^  xtL  (1905)  pp.  1-6. 


Metallography,  etc. 

Sulphides  and  Silicates  of  Manganese  in  Steel.f  —  J.  E.  Stead 
points  out  that  the  identity  in  shape  of  the  globular  masses  of  these 
substances  mav  have  caused  them  to  oe  confused  with  one  another.  He 
found  that,  if  the  polished  surface  of  a  section  were  examined  previously  to 
etchinffy  particles  of  a  pale  dove-colour  could  be  tentatively  accepted  as 
sulphide.  In  the  case  of  very  minute  particles,  the  reflected  actinic 
lignt  from  sulphide  of  manganese  is  greater  than  that  from  tiie  silicate, 

*  Gentralbl.  Bakt,  l**  Abt  Bef.,  zxxf.  (1905)  p.  794. 
t  Iron  and  Steel  Mag.,  ix.  (1905)  pp.  105-13  (4  figs.). 

Apra  19th,  1906  T 
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and  a  sensitiTe  drj-plate  in  thecameza  will  show  a  great  oontnist  betwea 
tbenL  Without  etdiing,  whilst  the  object  is  still  under  the  Microooope, 
a  drop  of  snli^aric  acid  (1  of  strong  acid  to  8  of  wat^)  should  be 
jrfaoed  on  the  snrfeMX,  and  from  each  ralphide  particle  a  bnbUe  of  gas 
will  be  evolTed,  but  no  gas  will  f<Hm  over  the  pore  silicate.  This  gis 
can  be  recognised  as  H«S  hj  cementing  a  small  cell  or  ring  of  glass  on 
the  polished  specimen,  and  placing  over  this  a  oover-glass  whose  nnda- 
side  has  been  moistened  with  lead  acetate.  In  a  short  time  a  dsLrk  stiin 
of  lead  acetate  will  form,  easily  recognisable  under  the  Microscope.  1^ 
Uqjoid  may  be  removed  in  a  capillary  tube  and  farther  tested,  with  nitric 
acid  and  bismnthate  of  soda,  tor  a  p^manganate  reaction.  The  aras 
of  solphide  and  silicate  can  best  be  seen  after  heat-tintang  the  polidied 
specimens  to  a  light-brown  colour,  when  the  patches  appear  relatifdj 
light  on  a  brown  ground. 

AvDBSws,  T.— XinoMraie  Obterrstioas  on  Mvnl  Aeddenti 

[The  anthor  deeerwes  his  iiiTettigatioiis  of  the  cause  of  failure  of  the  eted 
oonnectiiig-iod  of  B  JI^  BmUf^tek.2         Engineenmg,  Deo.  2,  9,  IS,  19(M; 

Inm  and  8ied  Mag.,  ix.  (Jan.  1905)  pp.  16^^ 

Olsdhill,  J.  H.— BerelopmaBt  and  Vte  of  Hlgb-^peed  Tool  Ste^ 

[A  paper  read  at  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  Meeting,  New  Toik,  Oct  190L 
An  historical  and  deseriptiYe  article,  describing  some  of  the  moat  iceeot 
improrements.]  Jfoa  and  8ted  Mag-y  is.  (Jan.  1905)  pp.  19-44, 

with  figs,  and  phoionuoiogrspltt. 

Sbatov,  a.  R,  ft  a.  JuDa— IiBpaet  Tstta  on  the  Wronglit  Steals  of  CoanMrM; 

[The  author  desorihes  his  experiments,  and  illnstrates  them  by  nnmetov 

photomiorographi.]  Proe,  IntL  MeekanietU  Engimten 

read  Not.  18,  1904,  33  pp.,  10  pis.  and  8  figs 
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MEETING 

Hbld  on  the  15th  OF  Fkbruabt,  1905,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W. 
D.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Prbsidbnt,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minntes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  18th  of  January,  1905,  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Finlayson's  paper  describing  his  Comparascope  was  read  by 
Dr.  Hebb. 

The  President  said  he  understood  that  the  instrument  described  in 
this  paper  was  on  the  table  for  inspection.  He  had  seen  photographs 
of  it,  and  also  a  photograph  taken  by  it,  and  thought  it  was  clear 
that  there  was  a  use  for  an  instrument  of  this  kind.  He  had  often 
wanted  something  of  this  kind  in  the  course  of  his  work  on  the  structure 
of  fossil  plants,  as  the  only  means  available  for  comparing  objects  was 
by  photographs,  which  did  not  always  show  all  the  detail,  so  that  an 
invention  which  enabled  two  objects  to  be  seen  together  in  i^he  same 
field  of  view  would  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

Dr.  Hebb  said  that  another  method  of  making  comparisons  between 
two  objects  was  described  in  the  Society's  Journal  for  February,  by 
which  specimens  were  mounted  one  over  the  other  on  the  same  slide,  so 
that  by  focussing  up  or  down  either  could  be  brought  into  focus,  and  a 
comparison  could  be  easily  made  between  the  normal  and  abnormal. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Michael  said  that  in  the  case  of  very  small  objects,  having 
both  in  the  field  at  once,  without  any  separate  focussing  being  required, 
would  be  a  distinct  advantage  if  they  were  sufficiently  in  the  centre  of 
the  field  to  secure  good  definition ;  but  where  the  objects  were  larger 
they  could  not  be  got  into  the  same  field  except  with  a  low  power,  which 
might  not  show  the  details  sufficiently.  For  small  objects,  however,  he 
thought  the  arrangement  described  would  answer  admirably. 

Dr.  Hebb  said  that  they  had  received  a  photograph  of  Fleurosigma 
angulatumy  taken  by  Mr.  Merlin,  and  sent  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Nelson, 
who  thought  it  one  of  great  excellence. 

The  photograph  was  exhibited,  and  the  following  description  by 
Mr.  Merlm  of  the  method  by  which  it  was  taken  was  n»d  by  Dr.  Hebb  : 
P.  angulatuM,  Fractured  Valve  X  7500.  Photographed  with  Zeiss 
apochromatic  ^-in.  N.A.  1  '425,  and  a  Powell  X  40  compensating  ocular. 
The  valve  is  partly  in  "pearl  dot"  and  partly  in  "black  dot"  focus. 
Postage  stamp  fracture  and  optical  intercostals  well  shown.  Axial  illu- 
mination, wiUi  full  aperture  of  Powell's  dry  apochromatic  condenser. 
The  snn*s  image  from  a  heliostat  being  sharply  focussed  on  to  the  valve. 
No  auxiliary  condenser  employed.  Valve  mounted  in  realgar.  Deep 
violet  screen.  Direct  photo  taken  on  an  Eastman  kodoid  film.  Expo- 
sure, 1  minute. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  the  authors  of 
these  papers,  and  to  Dr.  Hebb  for  reading  them. 
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'  Mr.  C.  Beck  exhibited  and  described  an  optical  bench  and  large 
camera,  both  being  on  tables  and  fixing  pedestals,  in  which  all  the 
apparatus  was  fixed  upon  a  strong  bar,  accurately  centred  so  Uiat  the 
raising  and  lowering  adjustments  were  obtained  by  elevating  and  de- 
pressing the  bar.  A  complete  apparatus  for  food  adjustment  was 
provided.  The  camera  and  bench  had  been  described  in  the  Joomal 
before,  but  had  not  previously  been  exhibited.  He  also  showed  a 
Metallurgical  Microscope  with  improved  focussing  arrangement,  bj 
which  the  stage  was  also  raised  ana  lowered  ;  aiao  another  model  f^ 
the  same  purpose,  which  allowed  of  the  use  of  a  large  number  of  ap|di- 
ances  enabling  specimens  of  considerable  size  to  be  examined.  A 
complete  set  of  vertical  illuminators,  both  prism,  mirror,  and  thin  glass 
forms,  was  also  exhibited. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were,  upon  the  motion  of  the  President, 
unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Beck  for  his  exhibits  and  description. 


Mr.  J.  B.  Stead,  F.B.8.,  being  called  upon  to  read  his  pap^  '  On 
Practical  Micro-Metallography,*  said  he  wished  at  the  outset  to  express 
his  indebtedness  to  the  autnorities  of  that  building  for  the  facilities 
afforded  of  exhibiting  the  machinery  before  them ;  to  Messrs.  Carling  and 
Son,  of  Middlesbrough,  for  the  loan  of  the  machine  and  apparatus  ;  to 
Mr.  Plumtree,  and  to  the  Union  Electric  Co.  for  the  use  of  the  motes- 
by  which  the  machinery  was  worked.  In  illustration  of  the  subject  a 
series  of  views  were  shown  upon  the  screen,  the  first  twenty  of  which 
showed  the  different  kinds  of  apuaratus  used  for  the  preparation  and 
examination  of  the  specimens.  These  were  followed  by  a  large  nurnb^ 
of  actual  specimens  depicted  upon  the  screen  in  the  most  brilli&Dt 
manner  by  means  of  the  Epidiascope — the  details  of  surface,  and 
especially  the  coloration,  being  exhibited  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner 
impossible  by  any  other  means ;  the  extremely  beautiful  colours 
produced  by  heating,  and  especially  those  upon  a  polished  section  of  a 
meteorite,  being  amongst  the  finest  examples  exhibited. 

The  President  said  they  had  listened  with  the  greatest  interest  to 
the  very  remarkable  address  which  had  been  given  that  evening,  and  it 
was  extremely  interesting  to  a  biologist  to  see  these  examples  of  micro- 
scopic structure,  so  different  from  those  he  was  accustomed  to  meet  with. 

Mr.  Beck  said  he  should  like  to  personally  offer  his  thanks  to 
Mr.  Stead  for  the  extremely  interesting  evening  which  he  had  afforded 
them,  and  he  felt  the  more  satisfaction  in  doing  this  as  he  had  him- 
self suggested  that  Mr.  Stead  would  be  the  best  man  to  lecture  upon 
this  subject.  As  far  as  metallography  went,  he  was  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  certainly,  from  every  point  of  view,  it  seemed  to  be  a  very  difficult 
branch  of  science  to  pursue,  but  he  had  some  experience  as  to  the  diffi- 
cult subject  of  illumination  with  high  powers  for  metallurgy  in  whidi 
his  firm  had  made  many  experiments.  .  He  was  much  obliged  by  the 
suggestion  made  as  to  their  silver  illuminator,  which  should  be  carried 
out.  Professor  Huntingdon  mounted  his  specimens  on  a  ball,  to  the 
back  of  which  was  attached  a  rod  which  could  be  fixed  at  its  extremity, 
so  that  a  slight  movement  of  the  mechanical  stage  gave  a  veiy  slight 
alteration  in  level.  Their  great  difficulty  for  metdlur^cal  work  was  to 
get  an  object  glass  which  would  give  a  perfectly  flat  picture  for  photo- 
graphy, since  the  usual  object  of  the  optician  was  to  get  one  whidi 
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would  give  as  perfect  a  definition  as  possible  in  the  centre,  and  the  two 
conditions  were  mathematicallj  inconsistent.  It  might,  however,  be 
worth  while  for  the  purpose  before  them  to  make  lenses  with  a  flat 
photographic  field,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  definition  in  the  centre. 
If  a  lens  so  constructed  should  get  into  the  hands  of  some  uninstructed 
person,  the  reputation  of  the  maker  would  be  likely  to  suffer,  and  this, 
perhaps,  had  something  to  do  with  the  reluctance  of  opticians  to  produce 
Uiem. 

Mr.  Carpenter  said  he  could  only  re-echo  the  very  cordial  remarks  of 
Mr.  B^. 

Mr.  Yezey  hoped  that  the  absence  of  remarks  on  the  part  of  the 
Fellows  present  would  not  be  taken  as  indicating  that  the  very 
interesting  demonstration  given  by  Mr.  Stead  had  not  been  thoroughly 
appreciate.  He  was  sure  that  they  had  not  only  been  greatly  interested, 
but  had  been  specially  pleased  at  the  opportunity  affoiSed  of  seeing  the 
very  beautiful  specimens  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  fact  of  the  Society  having  the  use  of  an  instrument 
capable  of  showing  them  so  perfectly. 

Mr.  Stead  said  he  would  like  to  mention  that  he  had  asked  and  had 
responses  from  all  the  prominent  metallographers  in  England  and 
abroad,  who  had  sent  him  a  series  of  lantern  photographs  with  which, 
had  time  permitted,  he  could  have  continued  the  subject.  He  was 
afraid,  however,  that  if  he  had  started  on  that,  he  should  have  gone  on 
until  midnight.  He  hoped  that  at  some  future  time  he  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  showing  these  to  the  Society,  as  he  thought  they  ought 
to  see  something  of  the  kind  of  work  which  was  being  done.  In  every 
works  of  any  importance  microscopic  examination  of  iron  and  steel  was 
being  introduced,  and  he  felt  sure  that  in  all  such  places  the  Microscope 
had  come  to  stay. 

The  President  was  sure  all  would  be  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Stead 
had  held  out  to  them  the  hope  of  one  day  hearing  the  continuation  of 
this  very  interesting  subject,  and  of  seeing  what  he  had  not,  for  want 
of  time,  been  able  to  show  them  that  evening. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  then  accorded  to  Mr.  Stead  for  his 
communication. 

Mr.  Stead  said  it  had  given  him  very  great  pleasure  to  brin^  this 
subject  before  them,  and  he  might  add  that  his  remarks  on  Phosphorus 
in  Iron,  and  the  specimens  shown,  had  not  been  made  public  before. 

New  Fellows. — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows : — 
Dr.  David  Anderson-Berry,  John  Wm.  Bridge,  and  Eev.  Arthur  Stanley 
Hoole.  

The  following  Objects,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 
Mr.  Conrad  Beck : — An  Optical  Bench  and  large  Camera  ;  a  Metal- 
lurgical Microscope  with  improved  focussing  arrangement ;   another 
model,  for  examming  large  specimens ;   Sorby-Beck  Beflector ;  Beck 
Prism  Hluminator,  Vertical  Illuminator,  and  Monochromatic  Trough. 
Mr.  D.  Finlayson  : — ^The  Ashe-Finlayson  "  Comparascope." 
Dr.  Hebb  : — Photograph  of  Pleurosigma  angulutum,  taken  by  Mr. 
Merlin. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Stead  : — In  illustration  of  his  Demonstration :  Machines 
for  cutting  and  polishing  specimens  of  metals,  made  by  Messrs.  Carling 
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and  Son ;  Lantern  SlideB  of  AmMinUuB  used  bj  diffoimt  inTertigaton 
in  pfeparing  Bpecunena,  and  of  different  forms  of  MicroeoopeB  ined  b j 
Hetallognipheri ;  a  number  of  actoal  spedmens  shown  on  tbB  acce^  bj 
means  of  tne  Ei^iascope. 


MEETING 

Held  ens  thb  15th  of  Habch,  1905,  at  20  Hahovkb  Squabs,  W^ 
A.  D.  Michael,  E8Q^  F.L.S.,  btc^  Vicb-Pbesideht,  ik  the  Chair. 

Tbe  Minntes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  15di  of  February,  1904,  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  Chairman, 


The  List  of  Donationa  to  the  Library,  exclusive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints,  received  since  the  last  Meeting,  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 
Dr.  J.  Bapt.  De  TodL  Sylloge  Algnmm.   VoLIV.    Floride«.\         tvi  j-a«. 
Section  IV.    FamUUs  L-VIL   (8vo,  Patarii,  Jan.  9, 1905.)/  ^  »«-««*•• 

W.  A.  Herdman,  D.6c.,  FJL8.,  P.L.8.    Bepoft  to  tbe GoTeni-\ 
ment  of  Cerlon  on  tbe  Pi-arl  Oyster  Fisheriet  of  the  Gulf  of  I 
Manaar.     With  Supplementarj  Reports  upon  the  Karine  I     <ji.    i>,,^^i  f7i.j,^ 
Biology  of  Ceylon,  by  other  NaturalisU   Published  at  the  ?    ^»««T««»^- 
request  of  tbe  Colonial  GoTemment,  by  the  Royal  Society.  I 
(London,  4to,  190i)         ) 

Hemorandum  on  tbe  Constmction  and  Verification  of  a  \Tke  Superiuiemdemi  cf 
New  Copy  of  the  Imperial  Standard  Yard.  Purt  L         ..  j  Weigki9  umd  Mmmurm. 
Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  1859-1877.  Vols.  1-18        ..  l 
Journal  of    tbe    Royal   Mioroeoopioal  Society,   1878-1882,  [  Mr.  E.  L.  Hcwmrd. 
5  Tols.  in  9  Tols.       ) 


Mr.  J.  E.  stead)  F.B.S.,  then  delivered  the  second  part  of  his  lecture 
on  Micro-Metallurgy.  Referring  to  the  lecture  delivered  at  the  previous 
Meeting,  he  reminded  the  Fellows  present  that  he  had  on  that  occasion 
described  the  methods  by  which  metals  were  prepared  and  polished  for 
microscopical  examination,  and  had  exhibited  a  number  of  specimens 
upon  tbe  screen,  but  he  had  then,  for  want  of  time,  been  unable  to  show 
a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  nearly 
all  of  the  most  eminent  metallographers  for  the  purpose  of  his  lecture, 
many  of  which  would  be  exhibited  for  the  first  time  this  evening. 
Those  to  whom  he  felt  specially  indebted  were  : — Dr.  Sorby,  M.  Osmond, 
Professor  Arnold,  Professor  H.  le  Chatelier,  Dr.  T.  K.  Rose,  Profesor 
J.  A.  Ewing,  Mr.  Rosenhain,  Mr.  G.  T.  Beilby,  Me^rs.  Heycock  and 
Neville,  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrett,  Mr.  F.  W.  Harbord,  and  Professor  Heyn, 
of  Charlottenburg. 

Micrograms  reproduced  from  the  illustrations  in  Dr.  Sorby's  original 
papers  clearly  showed  that,  as  far  as  his  work  went,  it  was  of  a  good  and 
accurate  character,  and  that  subsequent  observations  by  more  modem 
workers  had  confirmed  all  he  had  done. 

In  referring  to  the  work  of  Osmond  upon  steel,  it  was  shown  by  his 
illustrations,  and  also  by  the  work  of  the  lecturer  and  other  observers, 
that  whilst  the  hardenite  in  steels  quenched  from  a  pomt  a  little  above 
the  recalescence  point  Ari.j^  although  crystalline,  was  practically  amor- 
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phons,  on  heating  to  and  quenching  from  a  higher  temperature,  a 
crystalline  stmctnre  was  strongly  developed,  and  had  the  same  charac- 
teristics as  martensite  in  steels  containing  less  carbon. 

Troostite  and  anstenite,  although  not  thoroughly  understood,  had 
been  recognised  as  true  micro-constituents. 

Sorbite,  like  troostite,  required  more  study.  It  was  neither  troostite 
nor  pearlite,  and  Osmond  had  described  it  tentatively  as  unsegregated 
pearlite.  As  much  discussion  had  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  micro-constituents — sorbite,  troostite, 
and  austenite — a  committee  had  been  formed  to  work  under  Dr.  Glaze- 
brook,  of  the  National  Physical  Laboratory,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
their  true  nature. 

The  work  of  Professor  Arnold  was  illustrated  by  slides  made  from 
accurate  drawings  of  the  structures  of  cement  steels  and  steels  containing 
sulphur. 

The  lecturer  expressed  great  appreciation  for  Arnold^s  drawings,  and 
pointed  out  that  in  many  cases  they  were  preferable  to  photographs,  but 
that  generally  photographs  were  better  when  properly  taken. 

The  special  features  of  Professor  H.  Le  Ghatelier's  work  were  illus- 
trated by  photomicrographs  of  cast  irons  and  steels,  some  of  the  struc- 
tures of  which  had  l^n  developed  by  the  action  of  potash  and  lead 
oxide,  which  darkened  the  cementite  but  left  the  other  constituents  white. 

The  mid-ribs  of  cementite  in  the  dark  barbs  of  martensite  were  in 
this  way  clearly  shown. 

The  e£fect  of  strain  and  continued  reversals  of  stress  on  iron  was 
illustrated  by  photomicrographs  prepared  by  Professor  J.  A.  Ewing, 
Mr.  Walter  Kosenhain,  and  Mr.  Humphrey. 

The  surface-flow  of  metals  was  illustrated  by  the  elaborate  work  of 
Mr.  G.  T.  Beilby. 

The  work  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrett,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
was  represented  by  photographs  of  granular  pearlite,  magnified  1600 
diameters,  which  showed  that  the  carbide  of  iron,  or  cementite,  existed 
in  globular  or  roughly-shaped  globular  particles  completely  separated 
from  each  other. 

The  micro-structures  of  steels  produced  by  electrical  processes  were 
given  by  slides  provided  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Harbord,  and  shown  to  be 
identical  with  the  micro-sdructures  of  steels  made  by  the  ordinary 
processes. 

The  structure  of  bronzes  was  very  beautifully  illustrated  with  slides 

f)rovided  by  Messrs.  C.  T.  Heycock  and  F.  H.  Neville,  Cambridge.  The 
ecturer,  in  describing  the  work  of  those  gentlemen,  remarked  that  the 
research  upon  Copper  and  Tin  Alloys,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society, 
was  of  the  highest  merit,  and  a  type  of  work  such  as  students,  who 
wished  to  study  metallic  alloys,  should  take  as  an  example. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecturer's  remarks — there  being  no  time  for 
discussion — the  Chairman  said  he  felt  sure  that  all  who  wer6  present 
would  join  in  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stead  for  the  ex- 
hibition given  to  them  that  evening  of  a  very  remarkable  and  highly 
interesting  series  of  slides  illustrating  a  subject  of  great  scientific  and 
economic  interest. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  then  unanimously  voted  to  Mr. 
Stead  for  his  very  interesting  communication. 

Mr.  Stead,  in  responding,  said  he  thought  he  himself  ought  to  thank 
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the  Society  not  only  for  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of  showing  what 
was  to  him  a  series  of  illostrations  of  remarkable  interest,  but  also  to 
the  Fellows  present  that  evening  for  the  patient  manner  in  which  they 
had  listened  to  what,  he  feared,  had  taken  more  time  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

In  fnrther  illustration  of  the  subject  a  lai^  number  of  specimens 
were  exhibited  in  the  room  at  the  close  of  the  Meeting. 


The  following  Instruments,  Olgects,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 
Mr.  J.  E.  St^  : — Lantern  slides  and  the  following  specimens  in 
illustration  of  his  lecture. 

A.  Soft  plates  of  pure  iron,  soldered  together  by  phosphide  of  iron, 
and  forged  from  1  in.  to  ^  in.  in  thickness.  One  portion  was  annealed 
at  1350^  the  other  was  not  annealed.  Both  were  polished  and  heated 
at  one  end  in  a  lead  bath,  so  as  to  produce  heat-oxidation  tints.  The 
unannealed  specimen  showed  blue  pnosphide  lines  on  a  brown  ground. 
The  tinto  on  the  annealed  portion  were  uniform,  showing  t^at  the 
phosphide  Juid  completely  diffused. 

B.  Alternate  plates  of  wrought  iron,  containing  0*01  p.c.  and 
0*  25  p.c.  phosphorus  welded  together,  sectioned  and  polished,  and  etched 
with  picric  acid  solution,  which  coloured  the  phosphorised  iron  brown, 
but  left  the  pure  iron  white. 

G.  Wrought  iron  of  commerce,  polished,  heat-tinted,  and  slightly 
etched  with  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  section  showed  a  series  of 
differently  coloured  bands,  the  colour  varying  widi  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  the  iron. 

D.  Puddled  bar,  polished  and  etched  with  picric  acid,  which  coloured 
the  more  highly  phosphorised  parts  brown. 

E.  Segr^ationed  steel  bar,  etched  with  picric  acid,  showing  a  brown 
patch  in  the  centre,  high  in  phosphorus. 

F.  Steel  bar  containing  1*8  p.c.  carbon,  which  had  been  heated  at 
one  end  to  whiteness,  and  after  cooling  to  800^  C.  it  was  quenched  in 
water.  The  constituenta — ^martensite,  troostite,  sorbite,  and  pearlite — 
wero  all  visible  in  the  picric-acid  etched  metal. 

0.  Compound  steel  safe  plate,  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  steel, 
with  0*05  p.c.  carbon,  and  steel  with  0*9  p.c.  carbon,  etched  with 
picric  acid.  The  hard  steel  was  coloured  brown,  the  soft  steel  remained 
white. 

H .  Loluca  meteorite,  polished  and  heat- tinted.  The  Widmanstatten 
structure  was  very  perfectly  developed. 

1.  A  steel  f  orgmg,  containing  what  is  known  as  a  phantom  or  ghost, 
or  an  area  lenticular  in  section,  high  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  The 
phantom  had  a  blue  tint  on  a  ground-mass  coloured  brown.  The  colours 
were  developed  by  heat-tinting. 

J.  Messrs.  J.  Swift  and  Son :  Mr.  Stead*s  External  Cover-glass 
Reflector  for  low-power  objectives  for  illuminating  opaque  objects. 

New  Fellows :  —  The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows  : 
Messrs.  Gleorge  Albert  Evans,  John  Mastin,  and  Eliezer  Moffat.  The 
following  were  elected  Honorary  Fellows :  Professor  William  Gilson 
Farlow,  Professor  Herbert  S.  Jennings,  Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson, 
and  Professor  R.  W.  Wood. 
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FellowB  intending  to  exhibit  any  Instruments  or  Objects,  or  to  bring  forward  any 
OommmiioationB  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  will  much  facilitate  the  arrangement  of 
the  bnsineas  thereat  if  they  will  inform  the  Secretaries  of  their  intention  two  clear 
tkys  at  least  before  the  Meeting. 
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III — Micr<hMetcMography  with  Praetical  Demonstration. 

By  J.  E.  Stead,  F.K.S. 

(Bead  Ftbruary  15(^  1905.) 

As  metals  are  opaque,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  with  them  as  the 
mineralogist  deals  with  his  rocks  and  minerals.  Therefore,  the 
metallographer  is  obliged  to  depend  upon  what  is  revealed  upon 
their  polished  surfaces.  On  this  account  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  specimens  of  any  particular  shape,  size  or  thickness.  The 
only  thing  absolutely  essential  is  that  one  surface  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  is  polished  so  as  to  have  a  mirror-like  appearance,  &ee  from 
scratches. 

It  was  Dr.  Sorby,  of  Sheffield,  who  first  elaborated  a  system  for 
the  examination  of  the  micro-constituents  of  Iron  and  SteeL  His 
methods  are  so  well. known  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  give 
them  here  in  detail  It  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  metals  were 
polished  by  hand  on  a  series  of  emery  papers  diminishing  in  coarse- 
ness, and  finished  upon  rouged  parchment. 

Polishing  by  hand  takes  a  long  time,  and  although  the  work 
when  properly  finished  is  perfect,  it  has  been  found  a  very  great 
convenience  to  expedite  the  process  by  means  of  quick  running 
discs  and  grinding  appliances  worked  by  electrical  or  other  power. 

Professor  Martens  polished  on  beds  of  pitch  containing  grinding 
powders  mechanically  suspended,  which  were  placed  on  the  head  of 
a  wheel  running  horizontally.  A  series  of  many  specimens  were 
fixed  with  cement  to  a  holder,  which  was  caused  to  traverse  back- 
ward and  forward  across^  the  polishing  surface. 

Osmond  proceeds  by  first  grinding  on  emery  papers  by  hand, 
roughly  polishing  on  rouged  cloth,  and  then  on  a  wheel  covered 

June  2lBt,  1005  u 
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with  rouged  parchment  for  fine  polishing.  He  has  given,  in  hia 
book  upon  the  microstructure  of  metals,  detailed  instructions  for 
the  polishing  of  metals  and  the  preparation  of  the  emery  papers 
which  he  found  most  suitable. 

Professor  Arnold  prepares  his  specimens  on  revolving  horizontal 
polishing  blocks,  and  Mr,  Sauveur  on  vertical  running  wheels, 
the  polishing  being  effected  on  the  sides  of  the  discs.  Professor 
H.  Le  Chatelier,  on  the  other  hand,  polishes  on  the  periphery  of 
vertical  wheels. 

Each  authority  quoted  has  done  excellent  work,  and  it  may 
be  accepted  that  all  the  devices  have  given  satisfaction  in  the 
hands  of  the  operators. 

Professor  M.  Le  Chatelier  prepares  alumina  powder  for  the 
polishing,  and  a  description  of  the  method  has  already  been 
furnished  to  this  Society  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrett. 

Messrs.  Carling  and  Son,  machinists,  Middlesbrough,  have  for 
many  years  been  devoting  much  attention  to  the  construction  of 
suitable  devices  for  polishing  metals  by  machinery,  examples  of 
which  are  exhibited  here  to-night  by  their  consent.  The  principle 
of  working  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  machines,  such  as  are  used 
by  Professor  Ewing,  Mr.  W.  Rosenhain,  Mr.  W.  H.  Merrett  and 
others,  but  there  are  certain  improvements  which  are  possible 
advantages,  and  which  have  enabled  me  to  perfectly  polish  a 
specimen  of  steel  one  centimetre  square  in  about  five  minutea 
after  it  is  cut  by  the  saw,  or  filed  smooth. 

An  examination  of  the  accompanying  photograph  (fig.  56)  will 
show  at  a  glance  the  construction  or&e  machine. 

The  shaft  of  the  revolving  wheel  rests  upon  a  polished  steel 
ball  to  prevent  friction,  and  is  caused  to  revolve  by  the  cord  con- 
nected to  a  power-driven  pulley,  preferably  a  ^-horse  power  electric 
motor,  running  at  such  a  speed  that  the  little  wheel  revolves  at 
the  rate  of  between  500  and  1000  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
sheath  S  prevents  the  projection  of  the  water,  which  is  caught  and 
conveyed  to  the  trough  T.  The  sheath  has  the  additional  advan- 
tage that  it  affords  a  rest  for  the  hand  when  holding  the  specimen^ 
and  enables  the  operator  to  regulate  the  pressure. 

A  series  of  loose  conical  blocks  B  are  placed  simply  alternately 
as  required  on  the  top  of  the  wheel  A,  the  friction  of  which  ia 
suflBcient  to  carry  them  round  without  slipping. 

The  block.  No.  1,  is  prepared  by  stretching  a  piece  of  the  finest 
emery  cloth  over  its  surface  and  securing  it  in  position  by  pressing 
the  ring  over  the  cloth  and  cone.  The  surplus  cloth  is  removed 
with  a  knife.* 

The  other  blocks  are  prepared  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but 
instead  of  emery  cloth  the  paper  manufactured  in  France  for 

*  These  oonical  blocks  are  similar  to  the  hand-poUshiog  blocks  designed  by- 
Professor  Arnold. 
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polishing  engraving  plates  is  substituted.    The  second  block  is 
covered  with   paper  marked  "Hubert  0"  the  third  block  with 


piper  marked  "Hubert  000."    The  fourth  block  is  covered  with 
ft  riblees  cloth  of  considerable  thickness,  denseness  and  texture. 
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Special  care  is  necessary  in  tbe  preparation  of  this  block,  for  upon 
it  tiie  polishing  is  finished.  On  the  top  of  the  block  is  placed  a 
small  disc  of  cloth  of  exactly  the  same  diameter  as  the  upper  area 
of  the  block.  Upon  this  is  sprinkled  pretty  thickly  a  covering  of 
about  one  gramme  of  diamantine  powder,  a  preparation  of  calcined 
alumina  manufactured  by  A.  Guyot  Dupold,  Tode,  Switzerland, 
which  is  quite  as  satis&ctoiy  as  the  calcined  alumina  prepared  as 
directed  by  Professor  H.  Le  Chatelier,  and  it  has  theadrantage  that 
it  can  be  readily  obtained  from  any  jeweller  at  a  small  price.  Tina 
diamantine  powder,  having  been  plaiced  upon  the  cloth  disc,  a  larger 
piece  of  cloth  is  placed  over  it  and  the  ring  pressed  home  over 
the  cone.  Arranged  in  this  way,  any  of  the  lai^ger  particles  of 
powder  are  prevented  fix>m  passing  upwards  throu^  the  pores  of 
the  doth,  and  only  the  finest  portions  reach  the  upper  surfiice 
and  are  utilised  in  the  polishing. 

Professor  Arnold  has  independently  found  this  method  of 
procedure  to  be  very  useful. 

Many  metallographers  prefer  to  use  large  blocks  or  wheels  for 
polishing,  but  in  my  experience  it  has  been  found  that  with 
smaller  ones  there  is  less  danger  of  dust  getting  on  the  cloth,  and 
the  apparatus  is  more  convenient  and  less  cumbersome. 

In  the  many  designs  for  polishing  appaiatua.  shown  at  this  meet- 
mg,  it  will  be  observed  that  some  are  fitted  with  a  series  of  blocks 
in  which  all  the  necessary  grinding  and  polishing  surfaces  are  close 
together,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  changing  the  blocks.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  machine  with  larger  blocks  to  suit  those  who 
prefer  them,  and  there  is  alfo  a  single  table  with  interchangeable 
discs.  All  these  machines  can  be  fitted  with  the  traversing 
specimen  holders,  so  that  polishing  becomes  practically  automatic 
I  am  under  great  obligation  to  the  makers  for  allowing  these  to  be 
exhibited  this  evening. 


Selection  of  Specimens. 

When  a  metallographer  is  called  upon  to  make  an  examination 
of  a  metal  structure,  which  has  broken  or  failed  when  in  use,  it  is 
most  important  that  all  particulars  should  be  provided  him,  witii 
exact  details  as  to  the  nature  of  the  strains  and  stresses  applied, 
where  they  were  applied,  and  whether,  or  not,  any  local  distortion 
of  the  metal  substance  has  been  produced  in  the  machine  shop,  or 
when  in  practical  use. 

In  selecting  the  position  fix)m  which  specimens  shall  be  taken, 
the  metallographer  must  be  largely  guided  by  the  information  he 
receives.  All  fractures  or  fstilures  in  metals  have  initial  starting 
points,  and  it  not  in&equently  happens  that  the  seat  of  weakness 
is  located  exactly  at  this  point,  and  possibly  nowhere  else.     A 
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piece  of  machinery,  for  instance,  may  have  perfect  mechanical  pro- 
perties, a  perfect  microstractore,  be  of  correct  mechanical  design, 
and  yet  fail  when  in  use,  because  of  some  slight  depression  or 
flaw  in  the  surface  of  the  metal.  When  these  are  present,  it  is  of 
very  little  use  to  make  further  investigation,  because  these  irregu- 
larities are  almost  always  sufficient  to  account  for  the  failure.  If 
they  are  absent,  it  is  important  that  the  metal  near  to  the  initial 
point  of  fracture  should  be  selected  for  microscopic  examination, 
f(xc  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  particular  part  may  have  been 
weakened  by  some  kind  of  incorrect  thermal  or  mechanical 
treatment,  when  possibly  no  other  part  of  it  may  have  been  so 
affected. 

It  often  happens  that  engineers  and  others,  who  wish  to  have  a 
micro-examination  of  the  metal,  cut  ofT  a  piece  perhaps  several 
inches  away  from  where  the  fracture  initiated,  and  expect  the 
metallographer  to  diagnose  from  the  stmcture  the  cause  of  fracture. 

It  is  important  also  in  metals  which  have  been  rolled  or  forged 
that  longitudinal  as  well  as  cross  sections  should  be  examined,  for 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  what  cannot  be  seen  in  the  cross 
section  becomes  quite  evident  in  the  specimen  cut  longitudinally. 

In  selecting  specimens  from  worn  surfaces,  such  as  rails,  tyres, 
and  other  similar  metals,  two  such  surfaces  should  be  placed  face 
to  face,  so  that  the  worn  parts  of  the  metal  constitute  a  line 
between  the  two  sections.  After  placing  face  to  face  the  two  pieces, 
1  cm.  by  i  cm.  by  ^  cm.,  they  are  held  m  position  in  a  vice,  and  a 
little  solder  placed  on  the  back  of  them  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  then  in  position.  Care  should  be  taken  to  place  the  lower 
part,  opposite  to  the  soldered  end,  against  a  metal  plate,  so  that 
the  surface  to  be  examined  does  not  become  heated.  The  specimen 
is  then  groimd  and  polished  in  the  usual  way,  and  a  section  of  the 
worn  or  crushed  surface  can  be  examined.  If  this  precaution  of 
placing  the  pieces  together  is  not  taken,  and  an  attempt  is  made  to 
polish  the  metal  in  the  usual  way,  the  worn  surface  will  become 
rounded  on  the  polishing  blocks,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  study  it 
properly. 

In  ^e  preparation  of  samples  of  wire,  first  of  all  it  is  necessary 
to  obtain  pieces  of  steel  about  the  same  hardness  as  the  wire,  1  cm. 
square  and  ^  cm.  in  thickness.  In  the  centre  of  this  a  hole  is 
drilled  of  exactly  the  same  thickness  as  the  wire.  The  latter  is 
inserted  in  the  hole,  the  metal  placed  on  a  steel  block,  and  the 
back  of  the  specimen  secured  in  position  by  solder.  The  section  is 
then  polished  in  the  usual  way.  Longitudinal  sections  are  prepared 
by  soldering  several  pieces  of  wire  on  a  small  block  2  cm.  by  ^  cm. 
by  1  cm.,  but  only  at  the  extreme  ends,  so  as  to  avoid  heating  the 
central  pEirts,  which  alone  are  examined.  All  the  pieces  are  then 
ground  down  to  half  their  diameter,  and  the  surfaces  are  poUshed 
and  etched  in  the  usaal  way. 
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On  e.Tamining  sections  of  material  such  as  tin  plate  sheets, 
similar  supports  of  metal  most  again  be  provided*  Fine  cats  with 
a  fiiet  saw  are  made  in  the  centre,  half  way  through  the  support, 
and  pieces  of  tin  plate  are  slipped  into  the  slits.  Th^  are  retained 
there  by  squeezing  the  metal  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  two 
sides  of  it  to  press  against  the  enclosed  pieces  of  sheet 


Polishing  the  Sfecdiens. 

In  general  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  the  polishing  is  mcie 
rapidly  efiected  by  holding  the  specimen  in  the  hand  than  by  fixing 
it  in  the  automatic  holders.  One's  finger  tips  sufller  somewhat 
when  many  samples  are  polished,  but  that  is  not  a  serious  objectioD. 

Block  No.  1  is  placed  on  the  wheel,  and  by  means  of  a  switdi 
the  current  of  electricity  is  turned  on  to  the  motor.  As  the  hori- 
zontal wheel  revolves,  the  specimen,  sawn  or  filed  to  shape,  is 
pressed  on  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  block  with  considerable  force  at 
first,  and  then  with  gradually  diminishing  pressure  until  the  saw 
or  file  marks  are  removed.  This  operation  does  not  take  more 
than  a  minute.  The  current  is  switched  off; No.  1  block  is  replaced 
by  No.  2,  and  the  specimen  passed  over  this.  After  changing 
No.  2  for  No.  3,  the  specimen  is  rough  polished  thereon.  Na  4 
block  (cloth  cover)  is  now  put  on  the  wheel,  water  is  run  oa  to  the 
surfSace,  and  the  final  polishing  completed. 

One  great  secret  of  success  in  polishing  is  to  gradually  diminish 
the  pressure  of  the  specimen  on  the  blocks,  commencing  with  heavy 
pressure  and  finishing  with  practically  none,  and  to  pass  the  speci- 
men round  the  block  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
wheel  is  rotating. 

The  block  with  the  "  000  "  emery  covering  requires  some  little 
preparation  before  it  is  suitable  for  fine  grinding.  This  is  efiected 
by  covering  it  with  rouge,  and  pressing  a  flat  piece  of  polished  steel 
upon  its  surface  when  rapidly  revolving.  After  rotating  for  about 
five  minutes,  the  surface  of  the  block  is  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  fine 
linen  cloth  to  remove  all  the  gritty  particles.  This  operation  is 
twice  repeated,  after  which  the  surface  will  be  in  a  most  suitable 
condition  for  practical  work,  and  if  care  is  taken  will  be  capable  of 
polishing  firom  fifty  to  sixty  specimens. 

The  cloth  block,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  may  occasionally 
become  contaminated  by  dust  and  grit  This  is  very  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  appearance  of  curved  lines  upon  the  specimen  which 
is  being  polishecL  In  such  case  the  block  is  removed  and  plaoed 
in  running  water,  and  the  cloth  is  meanwhile  rubbed  with  the  finger. 
In  this  way  the  grit  will  become  dislodged. 
^  When  polishing  upon  this  block  it  is  important  that  it  should 
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be  kept  moist  by  allowing  water  to  fall  upon  its  surface  from  the 
reservoir  D.  In  the  bottom  of  this  reservoir  there  is  placed  a  plug 
of  cotton-wool  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  grit. 

When  polishing  copper,  brass,  and  softer  metals  the  No.  4  block 
is  lubricated  with  oil  instead  of  water. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  description  just  given  there  is 
nothing  required  excepting  what  can  be  obtained  commercially. 

The  emery  paper  can  be  obtained  from  any  ironmonger^  the  cloth 
fix)m  any  tailor,  and  the  diamantine  powder  from  any  jeweller. 


MOUNTIKG  THE  SPECIMENS  FOR  MlCKOSCOPIC  EXAMINATIOlJ. 

There  have  been  several  devices  described  for  the  purpose  of 
•moimting  specimens  upon  glass  slides  for  microscopical  examination. 
Mr.  Merrett  uses  a  mixture  of  wax,  but  for  my  own  part  I  find  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  plasticine  used  by  children  for 
model  making,  a  material  which  constantly  remains  plastic  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  and  has,  moreover,  the  good  prop^ly  of 
adhesiveness.  This  can  be  obtained  from  any  kmdergarten  stores, 
at  very  little  cost,  or  from  dealers  in  polishing  apparatus. 

A  most  accurate  and  certain  method  of  obtaining  the  poMshed 
surface  of  the  metal  in  true  parallel  plane  with  the  plane  of  the 
Microscope  slide  is  to  place  the  polished  surface  of  the  specimen 
upon  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  and  to  place  over  this  a  short  cylinder 
of  brass  or  other  metal,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  parallel,  and 
whose  hei^t  is  sufficient  to  extend  a  little  beyond  the  back  of  the 
specimen.  A  piece  of  plasticine  having  been  stuck  on  to  the  glass 
slide,  this  is  pressed  upon  the  specimen  until  the  glass  rests  on  the 
upper  end  of  the  cylinder.  The  slide  is  then  removed,  together 
with  the  specimen  adhering  to  it. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons  haTe  one  or  two  devices  for  levelling 
metal  sections  on  the  stage  of  the  Microscope,  one  of  which  has 
been  designed  by  Mr.  Bosenhain ;  and  Messrs.  Swift  and  Sons  have 
prepared,  to  my  design,  a  device  which  is  most  satisfactory. 

Messrs.  Heycock  and  Neville  have  a  very  neat  way  of  marking 
their  glass  slides.  Instead  of  plain  slips  diey  use  ground  glass, 
and  write  in  pencil  upon  the  frosted  surface  a  description  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  object.  The  necessity  of  having  some 
simple  method  of  marking  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  known  that 
it  is  often  necessary  to  immerse  the  metal  sections  after  moimting  in 
etching  fluids.  Gummed  labels  would  come  off  and  be  lost  under 
such  treatment.  In  practice  it  has  been  found  more  convenient  to 
use  glass  slips  2  in.  by  1  in.  instead  of  those  3  in.  by  1  in. 
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Methods  of  Etching. 

The  chief  advance  made  in  metallography  of  recent  date  con- 
sists in  the  method  of  developing  the  stmcttires  of  metals. 

Dr.  Sorby  and  Professor  Arnold  recommend  the  use  of  nitric 
acid  in  difiTerent  degrees  of  concentration,  but,  excepting  in  such 
cases  when  vigorous  action  is  required  and  for  veiy  pure  steels  free 
from  phosphorus  and  sulphur,  nitric  add  does  not  give  good 
results. 

M.  Osmond  devised  a  process  of  showing  up  the  pearliUc  and 
other  structures  of  steels,  which  he  described  as  the  "  poUssage 
attack,"  which  consisted  of  rubbing  the  polished  metal  section  on 
parchment^  moistened  with  a  solution  of  liquorice-root  in  water,  or 
a  2  p.c.  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  water.  When  the  proper 
pressure  is  applied,  after  a  little  practice,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  very 
perfect  development  of  the  structures  of  steels  by  this  method. 

Tincture  of  iodine  has  been  used  by  Osmond  and  others  with 
very  satisfactory  results,  and  for  a  long  time  I  have  found  this  a 
most  admirable  reagent  for  difiTerentiating  between  the  appearance 
of  such  portions  in  steels,  which  are  relatively  higher  in  phosphorus, 
from  those  containing  less  of  that  element  Iron  or  steel  con* 
taining  much  phosphorus  is  less  readily  corroded  or  attacked  by 
iodine  than  similar  material  containing  little  of  that  element.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  when  a  given  piece  of  metid 
contains  more  phosphorus  in  one  part  than  in  another,  it  is  easy  by 
the  action  of  dilute  iodine  to  find  out  where  the  high  phosphorus 
portions  are  located. 

M.  Ischewsky,  in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  H.  Le  Chatelier, 
discovered  that  a  5  p.c.  solution  of  picric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol 
would  give  the  same  constant  and  perfect  development  of  the 
structure  of  pearlite  in  steel  as  was  obtained  by  the  "polish 
attack"  of  Osmond,  and  this  reagent  is  almost  imiversally  jeoog- 
nised  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  reagents  for  etching  steels. 

On  applying  picric  acid  in  the  development  of  steels  containing 
high  percentages  of  phosphorus,  it  has  been  found  that  by  long 
continued  action  it  causes  the  portions  highest  in  phosphorus  to 
become  brown  relatively  more  rapidly  than  the  other  parts. 

Brasses,  containing  varying  proportions  of  copper,  when  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  picric  solution,  become  coloured  in  different 
d^rees  and  at  varying  periods. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  reagent  may  be  used  for  other 
alloys  with  advantage. 

Professor  H.  Le  Chatelier  has  discovered  that  alkaline  oxidising 
reagents  have  the  peculiarity  of  darkening  carbide  of  iron  when  in 
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the  massive  state  in  steel,  and  considering  that  no  other  reagents 
yet  employed  have  succeeded  in  causing  it  to  become  tinted,  these 
must  be  regarded  as  valuable  additions  to  our  etching  fluids. 

Professor  Heyn  has  used  a  10  p.c.  solution  of  double  chloride 
of  copper  and  ammonium  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  crystal- 
line structure  of  iron,  a  reagent  which  has  been  proved  to  be  of 
great  value  and  service,  and  is  recognised  as  a  standard  reagent  by 
many  workers. 

Messrs.  Heycock  and  Neville  have  foimd  that  in  the  study  of 
the  bronzes,  ferric  chloride  in  alcohol  is  a  most  valuable  reagent 
for  the  development  of  the  structures  of  such  alloys. 

M.  G.  Charpy  and  others  have  used  the  electrical  method 
of  etching  with  advantage,  in  which  the  specimen  is  attached  to 
one  of  the  poles  of  a  battery  and  immersed  in  a  suitable  etching 
liquid,  such  as  hydrochloric  acid,  the  metal  being  electrically 
dissolved  from  the  surface.  This  method  has  given  very  good 
results  in  the  development  of  the  structure  of  brasses,  and  of 
austenite  and  martensite  in  high  carbon  steels. 

Other  reagents,  such  as  Uie  tinctures  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
nitric  acid,  and  bromine,  have  been  used  with  success. 

One  of  the  most  beautifal  methods  of  revealing  the  structure  of 
metals  consists  in  heating  the  brightly  polished  specimens  until 
they  assume  oxidation-coloured  flhois.  Professors  Behrens  and 
Martens  and  others  have  been  most  successful  in  the  application 
of  this  method  Professor  Cohen  has  also  used  it  in  differentiating 
the  various  constituents  in  meteorites. 


Microscopes  for  Mbtallogkaphy. 

Microscopes  suitable  for  metallography  are  supplied  by  most  of 
the  good  makers,  and  there  is  no  (Ufficulty  in  obtaining  what  is 
required  in  that  direction,  but  in  metallographic  work  the  Micro- 
scope does  not  require  any  substage,  and  the  stage  itself  should  be 
arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  capable  of  being  racked  down- 
wards so  as  to  admit  of  giving  a  large  space  between  the  object- 
glass  and  the  object  itself.  Indeed,  an  ideal  Microscope  is  one  in 
which  a  gap  of  8  in.  can  be  made.  The  reason  for  this  is — it 
often  happens  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  very  low  power  objectives, 
and  to  obtain  a  wide  field  of  vision.  Many  makers  have  introduced 
Microscope  stands  with  vertically  movable  stages,  and  ^  these  are 
found  in  the  stands  of  Messrs.  Beichert,  of  Vienna ;  Messrs.  Beck, 
Limited,  Messrs.  Watson  and  Sons,  and  Mr.  Carl  Zeiss,  of  London, 
as  well  as  in  the  Microscopes  used  by  Mr.  Sauveur,  of  Boston,  U.S.A . 
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Camehas. 

In  my  work  I  have  used  the  camera  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Nachet  et  Fils,  of  Paris,  and  have  found  it  to  be  very  usefuL 

Modifications  of  the  vertical  cameras  are  prepared  and  sold  by 
nearly  all  Microscope  makers. 

Horizontal  cameras,  designed  specially  for  metallography,  made 
by  Mr.  Carl  Zeiss,  and  Messrs.  Beck,  Limited,  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  the  vertical  type,  the  only  objection  being  that  they 
take  up  much  more  space. 

Illuminators  foe  Opaque  Objects. 

As  all  metal  objects  are  opaque,  only  such  devices  as  throw 
light  on  their  surfaces  are  of  use  in  metallography. 

The  very  excellent  Sorby  Beck  oblique  and  vertical  illuminators 
for  low  power  objectives,  have  done  yeoman  service  to  Micro- 
metallography  in  the  past,  but  I  would  suggest  that  they  would  be 
still  more  useful  if  the  silver  mirrors  were  replaced  by  glass. 
Except  perhaps  in  country  plaqe?  free  from  smoke,  fume  and 
grime,  the  silver  surfaces  become  tarnished,  and  it  is  necessary 
periodically  to  remove  the  reflectors  and  re-polish  them  before  they 
can  be  used. 

The  internal  cover-glass  reflector  of  Beck  has  been  used  with 
much  success  by  most  metallographers,  but  personally  I  have  had 
trouble  in  obtaining  photographs  when  illuminating  with  this 
arrangement,  in  consequence  of  the  reflection  of  vertical  rays  of 
light  which  fall  on  the  surface  of  the  lenses  in  the  object-glass 
itself.  For  this  reason  for  several  years  I  have  used  the  Nachet 
prism,  reflector,  and  more  recently  the  prism  reflector  made  by 
Zeiss,  which  certainly  gives  illumination  of  a  very  high  order  and 
is  free  from  the  objection  inherent  to  the  cover-glass. 

I  notice  that  Messrs.  Beck  are  now  supplying  a  good  prism 
reflector  for  high  power  objectives  which  is  fitt^  with  a  diaphragm 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  to  any  desirable  degree.  I  have  not  hkd 
an  opportunity  of  trying  this  instrument,  but  hope  to  have  that 
pleasure  in  the  near  future. 

Messrs.  Swift  and  Sons  have  prepared  to  my  design  a  very 
useful  external  cover-glass  arrangement  suituble  for  Ij^  in.  to  2  in. 
objectives.  This  consists  of  a  tube  which  is  caused  to  slide  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  object  glass,  the  bottom  part  of  which  is 
cut  at  an  angle  of  45^  and  against  this  a  cover-glass  |  in. 
in  diameter  is  placed  and  kept  in  position  by  small  springs.  The 
inner  side  of  the  tube  is  blackened  so  as  to  avoid  double  reflection. 
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With  this  reflector  working  with  an  ordinary  incandesoent  lamp  a 
photograph  of  85  diameters  can  be  taken  in  3  minutes  when  using 
a  No,  3  eye-piece. 

Methods  of  Illumination. 

The  arc  electric  light  takes  the  premier  place ;  following  it  in 
order  are  the  Nemst  lights  the  acetylene  lamp,  the  incandescent 
gas  burner,  the  incandescent  electric  lamp  worked  at  high  pressure, 
and  finally  the  ordinary  Microscope  oil  lamp. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  indebtedness  to  Messrs. 
Carling  and  Son,  Middlesbrough,  for  the  loan  of  their  machines 
and  apparatus ;  to  Mr.  Plumtree,  and  to  the  Union  Electric  Co.  for 
the  use  of  the  motor  by  which  the  machinery  has  been  worked,  and 
to  Mr.  Swift  for  the  loan  of  microscopes  and  illuminators. 
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IV. — Methodn  for  DeUeHng  the  more  Highly  Photphorised  Portions 

in  Iron  ami  Steel. 

By  J.  E.  Stkad,  F.R.S. 

CBead  March  ISik,  190S.) 
Plates  V.  akd  VL 

On  reading  the  published  researches  of  micro-metallographers 
it  would  appear  that  very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
methods  for  detecting  or  identifying  the  more  highly  phos- 
phorised  portions  in  iron  and  steeL  I  have,  however,  repeatedly 
had  occasion  to  report  upon  the  structure  of  steels  and  to  draw 
attention  to  irregular  distribution  of  phosphorus. 

Signer  R  Schanzer,  C.E.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institute 
of  Naval  Architects,  April  6th,  1900,  referred  to  the  peculiar  bands 
of  ferrite  and  pearlite  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  propeller  shaft,  which 
he  had  examined  (pL  V.  fig.  1.).  Every  micro-metallographer  must 
have  noticed  a  similar  structure. 

Professor  Arnold  and  Mr.  S.  A.  Houghton  have  described  them 
in  papers  they  have  published. 

Signer  Schanzer,  when  discussing  the  causes  leading  to  this 
peculiar  arrangement,  stated  that  "nothing  can  be  said  as  to 
whether  the  high  amounts  of  phosphorus  are  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  particular  structure,  nor  can  any  other  cause 
be  suggested." 

That  phosphorus  is  at  least  responsible  in  many  cases  for  the 
arrangement  of  ferrite  and  pearlite  in  trains,  lines  or  bands,  I  have 
most  conclusively  demonstrated,  and  it  appears  most  probable  that 
Signer  Schanzer's  inference  is  correct  for  the  case  examined. 

Mr.  Henry  Fay  in  an  article  published  in  "  The  Metallographist " 
1901,  page  115,  describes  a  segregation  of  phos^^orus  in  a  piece 
of  cold  rolled  shafting,  in  which,  after  Osmond's  polish-attack, 
midway  between  the  centre  and  exterior  there  appeared  a  white 
ring  on  a  dark  ground.  The  ring  contained  0*214  p.c.  phosphorus 
and  the  dark  portions  0  *  09  p.c. 

Mr.  Fay  believed  the  white  ring  contained  some  of  the  phos- 
phide eutectic,  but  this  seems  scarcely  likely,  for  it  is  not  until 
such  low  carbon  steel  contains  above  1  p.c.  phosphorus  that  the 
eutectic  containing  10*2  p.c.  phosphorus  separates.  Probably  the 
structure  observed  consisted  of  alternate  portions  of  steel  contain- 
ing high  and  low  amoimts  of  phosphorus,  a  condition  which  might 
easily  lead  to  the  supposition,  judging  fiom  the  appearance  alone, 
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that  it  was  a  eutectic,  whereas  such  structure  may  be  produced,  as 
I  have  found  by  actual  experiment,  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
the  phosphorettic  parts  of  steel  are  imprisoned  in  and  between  the 
crystallites  of  iron. 

I  have  already  published  the  methods  of  detecting  phosphide 
in  p^-irons  by  the  Microscope ;  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to 
describe  other  methods  for  differentiating  between  the  portions 
higher  and  lower  in  phosphorus  in  commercial  irons  and  steels. 

The  following  are  detailed  directions  for  applying  the  several 
methods. 

Heat  Tinting  Methods. 

When  polished  iron  or  steel  is  heated  in  air  the  surface  becomes 
coloured  by  the  formation  of  films  of  oxide  of  iron.  In  proportion 
as  the  temperature  is  raised,  or  continued  at  one  suitable  tempera- 
ture the  tints  pass  from  pale  yellow  to  yellow,  brown,  purple,  blue, 
and  steel  grey,  and  through  the  same  series  of  tints  a  second  time 
if  the  heating  is  continued,  but  the  tints  of  the  second  series  are  not 
80  intense  as  those  of  the  first. 

Massive  carbide  of  iron  becomes  coloured  less  rapidly  than  iron 
and  more  rapidly  than  phosphide  of  iron,  whilst  iron  containing 
phosphorus  in  solid  solution  colours  more  rapidly  than  pure  iron 
or  iron  containing  less  phosphorus. 

Method  1. — ^Into  an  iron  crucible  or  ladle,  or  other  suitable 
receptacle,  is  placed  about  4  ounces  of  tinman's  solder  (2  tin, 
1  lead).  The  vessel  is  placed  over  a  Bunsen  burner  and  the  solder 
melted.  Into  the  metal  a  Le  Chatelier  couple,  covered  with  a  thin 
piece  of  asbestos  paper,  is  inserted.  The  flame  of  the  burner  is 
adjusted  until  the  temperature  of  the  metal  stands  at  250^  C. 
The  specimens,  having  been  polished,  are  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
clean  woollen  doth,  and  are  warmed  on  a  hot-plate,  or  in  a  boiling 
water  oven,  and  when  still  warm  they  are  again  rubbed  with  the 
cloth.  They  are  then  floated  on  the  molten  metal.  The  reason 
for  first  gently  heating  i3  to  prevent  condensation  of  acid  water 
from  the  waste  products  of  the  burning  gas.  If  the  precaution  is 
not  taken  the  specimen  after  heating  will  be  covered  with  minute 
coloured  dots  due  to  condensed  steam.  The  surfaces  of  the  speci- 
mens are  watched  and  examined  with  a  strong  magnifying  glass. 
They  will  assume  a  regular  yellow  tint,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
phosphorised  portions  will  become  brown  on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  if  the  heating,  is  continued  they  will  become  coloured  blue, 
whilst  the  parts  not  so  high  in  phosphorus  will  be  brown  or 
dark  yellow.  At  this  point  the  specimens  are  removed  and  may 
be  examined  under  the  Microscope,  whilst  still  hot.  If  the  tinting 
is  not  sufficiently  advanced  they  may  be  returned  to  the  bath  for 
further  heating. 

Examples,  pi.  V.  figs.  3,  4,  6. 
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Method  2. — Instead  of  i^uIatiBg  the  tempeiatnre  of  the  bath 
it  may  be  heated  until  the  surface  of  the  solder  begins  to  iosm 
yellow  films.  Each  specimen,  preferably  of  the  dimensions  20  mm., 
by  10  mm.  by  5  mm.,  is,  after  warming  and  rubbing  with  a  doth, 
held  at  one  end  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  the  under  surface  of  the 
other  end  is  immersed  in  the  highly  heated  metaL  In  one  minute 
or  less  the  tinting  will  be  complete,  but  it  will  be  graduated  in 
colour  between  grey  at  one  end  and  pale  yellow  at  the  other ;  the 
intermediate  part  passing  through  the  whole  gamut  of  colouiing. 
The  specimens  are  removed  when  the  central  parts  have  Assumed 
a  brown  colour. 

Treated  in  this  way  the  phosphorised  portions  will  be  dark 
brown  on  a  yellow  ground,  or  blue  on  a  brown  ground. 

Method  3. — ^The  specimen  is  heated  rapidly  until  uniformly  blue, 
and  when  cold  is  immersed  in  water  containing  a  one-thousandth 
part  of  nitric  acid.  The  films  covering  the  phosphorised  parts  wiU 
be  dissolved  in  advance,  and  if  the  acid  treatment  is  stopped  at  the 
right  moment  it  is  possible  to  have  white  phosphorised  areas  on  a 
brown  or  blue  matrix.  This  method  gives  very  satisfactory  results, 
but  many  failures  to  obtain  the  exact  development  may  follow  the 
first  attempts.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  rub  the  developed 
specimen  with  moistened  chamois  leather  before  drying  with  a  hot 
blast  of  air  (pi.  V.  fig.  5). 

Method  4. — Instead  of  floating  the  specimens  on  the  surface  of 
liquid  metal,  they  are  placed  into  a  jacketed  copper  chamber  4  in. 
in  length  and  1  in.  square,  which  is  surrounded,  excepting  at  one 
end,  with  heavy  mineral  oil,  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  245^  C. 
A  drawer  is  fitted  into  this,  and  into  it  the  metal  sections  are 
placed.  The  tinting  by  this  method  of  heating  is  more  under 
control  than  by  the  first  described,  and  it  is  easy  to  locate  the  parts 
highest  in  phosphorus  even  in  steel  castings  containing  under 
0*05  p.c.  of  that  element. 


loDiKE  Etching. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  a  very  dilute  tincture 
of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  corrodes  the  portions  lower  in  phos- 
phorus relatively  more  rapidly  than  those  containing  more  of  that 
element. 

The  necessary  reagent  contains  1  gramme  of  iodide  and  0*1 
iodine  per  500  c.cm.  alcohol  and  50  c.cm.  water. 

The  polished  specimens  are  immersed  in  this  and  are  examined 
from  time  to  time.  When  it  is  seen  that  some  portions  remain 
brilliantly  white  on  a  dull  ground,  they  are  removed,  washed 
with  water  and  alcohol,  and  dried  in  a  current  of  hot  air. 

In  longitudinal  sections  of  rolled  steel  after  this  treatment 
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there  will  be  seen. white  lines  which  may  or  may  not  be  indepen- 
dent of  the  ferrite  and  pearlite  areas  (pi.  VI.  fig.  10).  These  white 
linea  contain  the  higher  proportion  of  phosphorus.  Belatively  they 
resist  the  corrosive  action  of  the  iodine.  That  this  is  so  may  be 
verified  by  a  longer  action  followed  by  slight  re-polishing  on  wet 
parchment,  when,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  simple  lens,  the  resist 
lines  will  be  seen  to  stand  in  relief.  When  examined  under  oblique 
light  rays,  .the  phosphorised  parts  appear  black  on  a  light  ground 
(pLVI.  fig.  8). 

Picric  Acid  Etching  and  Tinting  Method. 

The  long-continued  action  of  a  2  p.c.  solution  of  picric  acid  in 
water  containing  5  p.c.  alcohol  will  colour  the  portions  higher 
in  phosphorus,  yellow,  brown,  blue,  etc. 

This  method  is*  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  wrought  iron  and 
soft  steel. 

When  applying  the  reagent  the  specimens  are  immersed  in  the 
Solution. 

The  colouring  may  take  several  minutes  to  develop.  When  it 
is  considered  advisable  to  remove  the  specimens,  they  must  be 
washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  dried  in  a  current  of  hot  air,  and 
on  no  account  must  they  be  wiped  with  a  cloth,  for  the  slightest 
friction  is  liable  to  remove  some  of  the  films  (pi.  VI.  fig.  7). 

A  simple  solution  of  picric  ftcid  in  water  colours  the  phosphorised 
portions  in  advance  of  the  parts  containing  less  phosphorus,  but  all 
parts  will  eventually  become  brown  if  the  action  is  continued  long 
enough. 

NiTBic  Acid  Etching  and  Tinting  Method. 

This  method  is  based  on  the  observation  that  very  dilute  nitrie 
acid,  like  iodine,  acts  relatively  less  rapidly  on  the  phosphorised 
portions,  and  at  first  they  remain  bright,  but,  if  Uie  action  i& 
continued,  they  become  darkened  by  the  formation  of  a  dark 
coloured  skin  or  film.  This  film  is  probably  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  black  residue  which  remains  when  phosphorised 
steels  are  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

On  etching  longitudinal  sections  of  steel  and  iron,  the  phos- 
phorised lines  at  ^t  resist  the  acid  and  appear  white  on  a  dark 
ground,  but  after  longer  action  the  white  lines  become  relatively 
darker  than  the  less  phosphorised  parts — indeed,  it  is  possible  with 
care  to  obtain  a  positive  and  negative  appearance  on  the  same 
specimen  by  a  short  or  more  prolonged  etching  (pi.  VL  fig.  9). 

After  strong  etching,  if  tiie  specimen  is  re-polished  on  a  cloth 
blocks  the  phosphorus  lines  will  stand  in  relief^  and  as  the  dark 
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stain  is  readily  removed  by  slight  friction,  the  lines  appear  white 
on  a  dull  ground. 

Professor  Heyn  has  kindly  sent  me  some  photognq>h8  of  steel 
structures  developed  by  his  copper^ammonium-cfaloride  reagent, 
which  appeared  to  be  identical  with  those  developed  by  iodine. 
Although  he  does  not  describe  them  as  other  than  indicative  of 
primary  crystallisation,  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  they  are 
mainly  evidence  of  imperfect  distribution  of  phosphorus. 

If  steel,  containing  low  carbon,  say  under  0*6  p.c.,  in  either  the 
cast  or  forged  condition,  is  very  slowly  cooled,  the  highly  phos* 
phonsed  areas  reject  the  carbon  which  had  s^r^;ated  with  the 
phosphorus,  and  as  a  result  massive  areas  of  ferrite  appear,  the 
borders  of  which  are  often  surrounded  with  pearlite. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  greatly  concentrated  in  certain  parts, 
carbon  will  not  be  retained  there  even  on  comparatively  ro^id 
cooling  from  a  high  temperature  (pL  YI.  fig.  11). 

Description  of  the  Photo-Micbogbaphs. 
Plates  V.  and  VL 

Fig.  1.— Heavy  steel  forging  showing  white  parallel  streaks, 
similar  to  those  described  by  Signer  Schanzer,  etched  with  iodine. 

Fig.  2. — Photograph  of  rolled  soft  steel  bar,  by  Professor  E. 
Heyn,  etched  with  the  Heyn  reagent.  The  dark  central  poi-tion  is 
highest  in  phosphorus. 

Tensile  Strength.  EkogatioiL 

Outer  zone      •       .       .      S7'0  kg.  25-5  p.c 

Inner  cone      .       •       .      42*5  kg.  22*2  p.e. 

Professor  Heyn  states  that  etching  alone  enables  one  to  deter- 
mine that  the  central  portion  is  highest  in  phosphorus. 

Fig.  3. — Steel  casting  containing  0*3  p.c.  carbon,  0*057  p.c. 
sulphur,  and  0  •  041  p.c.  phosphorus.  Heat-tinted  to  a  brown  colour. 
The  high  lights  indicate  specks  of  sulphide  of  manganese  (MnS), 
the  half-tone  parts  are  the  boundaries  of  crystals  highest  in  phos- 
phorus. The  dark  background  is  ferrite  and  pearlite.  In  the 
object  itself  the  ground  mass  is  brown,  the  phosphorised  parts  are 
purple,  and  the  ^phide  of  manganese  is  white.  After  forging  to 
one-third  of  the  original  diameter,  the  phosphorised  parts  appear 
as  bands,  and  are  readily  detected  by  heat-tinting,  or  by  slight 
etcliing  with  iodine. 

Fig.  4. — The  same  steel  as  fig.  3,  to  which  phosphorus  was 
added  when  fluid  to  give  0'3  p.c.  Sthicture  developed  by  heat- 
tinting.  The  whiter  parts  are  the  boimdaries  of  the  primary 
crystals,  and  are  very  high  in  phosphorus. 

Fig.  5. — The  same  steel  as  the  last,  after  forging  to  one-third  of 
the  diameter.    Heated  rapidly  to  blue  and  etched  with  very  dilute 
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nitric  acid  (Method  3),  which  leaves  the  phosphorised  portions 
white  on  a  dark  gronnd. 

Fig.  6. — The  same  steel  as  fig.  3,  but  with  0*5  p.c.  phosphorus. 
Heat  tinted  (Method  1). 

Fig.  7. — Plates  of  pure  iron  with  two  bands  of  iron  higU  in 
phosphorus  between  diem.  Etched  by  the  picric  acid  method. 
The  dark  bands  represent  the  parts  high  in  phosphorus. 

Fig.  8. — Alternate  plates  of  pure  iron,  free  from  phosphorus, 
and  iron  containing  0*25  p.c.  of  that  element.  Etehed  by  the 
iodine  method.  Illuminate  by  the  oblique  light.  The  pure  iron, 
white,  is  etehed ;  the  phosphorised  portions,  dark,  have  resisted  the 
attack. 

Fig.  9. — Cross  section  of  a  rail-head  containing  0*08  p.c, 
phosphorus.  Structure  developed  by  the  nitric  acid  method.  The 
dark  spote  represent  minute  segregations  of  phosphorus. 

Fig.  10. — Longitudinal  section  of  a  steel  tyre,  containing  about 
C*5  p.c.  carbon.  Etehed  with  dilute  iodine,  showing  that  the 
resist  phosphorus  lines  pass  through  the  normal  ferriteand  pearlite 
areas. 

Fig.  11. — ^Longitudinal  section  of  a  heavy  crank-shaft,  etehed 
slightly  with  picric  acid,  showing  the  terminating  point  of  a 
phosphorus  s^^ation  (white).  The  carbon  has  been  thrown  out 
of  the  s^regation  during  anneaUng,  and  surrounds  it  in  the  con- 
ditioii  of  pearlite  (dark).  The  segregation  appeared  as  a  white  line 
nearly  two  inches  in  length,  and  represents  what  machinists  some- 
times call "  phantoms  "  or  "  ghosts."  As  a  rule  these  local  segrega- 
tions are  accompanied  by  sulphide  of  manganese.  In  one  case  an 
approximate  analysis  indicated  0*35  p.c.  phosphorus,  0*5  p.c. 
sulphur,  and  no  carbon.  The  surroundmg  metal  had  0*04  p.c. 
phosphorus  and  0  •  05  p.c.  sulphur. 
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ZOOLOGY. 
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a  Binbryolo8T*t 

Natural  and  Artificial  Parthenogenesis.t — ^A.  Petrankevitch  takes 
a  retrospect  of  recent  work  and  discussion  on  parthenogenesis,  and  seeb 
to  show  how  the  (juestion  now  stands.  Our  Knowledge  of  fertilisatioD 
and  parthenogenesis  may  be  recapitulated  in  four  statements. 

1.  Both  the  egg  ready  for  fertilisation  and  the  mature  sperm  show  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  chromosomes  of  their  nuclei  to  one  half  of 
that  found  in  somatic  cells. 

2.  No  matter  how  many  spermatozoa  succeed  in  entering  the  en, 
the  nucleus  of  only  one  of  them,  under  normal  conditions,  fuses  wiu 
the  egg  nucleus,  ibm  restoring  the  original  number  of  chromosomes. 
All  ouier  spermatozoa  are  absorbed. 

8.  The  centrosome  of  the  egg  disappears  after  the  second  polar  cell 
is  formed,  its  functions  being  assumed  by  the  centrosome  of  the  sperma* 
tozoon. 

4.  In  most  parthenogenetic  eggs  no  reduction  of  chromosomes  takes 
place— only  one  polar  ceU  being  formed — and  the  egg  oentrosome 
remains  active. 

The  spermatozoon  may  introduce  substances  apart  from  its  chromo- 
somes and  its  centrosome ;  it  mav  be  necessary  (with  Bethe  and 
Bresslau)  to  distinguish  between  Besamung  and  Befruchtung^  bat  it 
seems  certain  that  the  paternal  hereditary  characters  are  transmitted  to 
the  descendant  by  the  chromosomes  of  the  sperm-nucleus,  and  that  ^ 
sperm-centrosome  gives  the  stimulus  to  development  and  controls  the : 
successive  divisions. 

*  The  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  "  we,**  and  tbe? 
do  not  hold  themseWee  responflible  for  the  yiewB  of  Uie  authors  of  the  papeiB  notoJ,  ' 
nor  for  any  claim  to  novelty  or  otherwise  made  by  them.  The  object  of  tiiis  part  ti- 
the Journal  ia  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  <u  aetuaUf  pMitkedf  and  to 
describe  and  illustrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  etc.,  which  are  either  new  or  haTs 
not  been  preyiously  described  in  this  country.  ^ 

t  This  Section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  ciAed^  , 
but  also  thoae  dealiug  with  Evolution,  Development,  Eeproduction,  and  allied  rab^ec^ 

$  Amer.  Kat,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  65-76. 
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Polyspermy  sometimes  exists  normally,  but  even  then  all  the  sperma- 
tozoa save  one  are  normally  absorbed  by  the  egg-cytoplasm.  If  their 
centrosomes  persist  they  may  form  independent  centres  for  cell-division, 
and  interfere — sometimes  fatally — ^with  normal  development.  Abnormal 
development  also  follows  where  the  egg-nncleus  unites  witli  more  than 
one  sperm-nncleus.  Thns  the  mere  entrance  of  a  spermatozoon  into 
an  egg  cannot  be  r^arded  as  in  itself  the  efficient  stimulus  to  normal 
development.  It  is  possible,  by  etherising  an  egg,  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  sperm-nucleus  with  the  egg-nucleus,  and  then  one-half  of  the 
egg,  with  the  egg-nucleus,  develops  parthenogetically,  while  the  other, 
with  the  sperm-nucleus,  develops  merogeneticaUy.  Therefore  Petrun- 
kevitch  holds  to  the  old  definition  of  fertilisation,  and  calls  an  egg 
fertilised  only  when  the  union  of  the  nuclei  is  accomplished.  Ap^ 
from  fission,  there  are  three  kinds  of  propagation  without  fertilisation : — 
(a)  budding,  through  successive  regular  mitotic  divisions  proceeding 
from  one  or  several  cells ;  (b)  parthenogenesis,  from  an  unfertilised  egg, 
introduced  by  a  maturation  division ;  and  (c)  paedogenesis,  as  in 
Ceddomyia^  which  may  be  larval  parthenogenesis  or  nearer  budding, 
according  as  a  process  of  maturation  does  or  does  not  occur,  which  is 
still  a  problem. 

In  the  majority  of  parthenogenetic  eggs — the  single  exception  being 
that  of  certain  insects — there  is  but  one  maturation  division  and  no 
reduction  of  chromosomes,  the  opportunities  for  variation  being  thus 
much  restricted.  The  exception  to  this  rule  is  found  in  those  insects 
in  which  only  one  sex  develops  parthenogenetically,  and  in  the  male 
individuals  in  those  cases  where  both  sexes  develop  parthenogenetically. 
In  such  cases  two  maturation  divisions  take  place  with  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  number  of  chromosomes. 

Microscopic  study  and  that  only  is  able  to  show  without  error 
whether  an  egg  is  fertilised  or  not.  The  development  of  an  aster 
around  the  oentrosome  of  the  spermatozoon  after  it  has  entered  the 
ovum  facilitates  the  finding  of  the  sperm-nucleus,  which  keeps  its  place 
close  behind  the  migrating  centrosome.  This  sperm-aster  develops  in 
the  same  way  throughout  the  enture  animal  kingdom ;  in  polyspermic 
bee-eggs  sinmar  asters  appear  in  numbers  eoualling  those  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa which  enter  the  egg ;  in  the  so-callea  drone-egg  an  aster  would 
surely  develop  should  a  spermatozoon  enter  it.  In  spite  of  all  criticism, 
the  parthenogenesis  of  the  drone-^g  remains  certain. 

In  parthenogenetic  eggs  the  c^g-centrosome  remains  active;  in 
Artemia  salina^  at  least,  we  can  easily  see  that  it  moves  alone  towards 
the  centre  of  the  egg  to  await  there  the  nucleus,  which,  after  the  single 
maturation-division,  is  destined  to  become  the  first  cleavage-nucleus. 
Thus  does  the  egg-centrosome  in  parthenogenetic  eggs  maintain  its 
individuflJity  through  all  cell-generations.  May  it  be,  however,  that 
in  pure  parthenogenesis  the  ostensibly  female  centrosomes  are  descen- 
dants of  a  remote  ancestral  male  centrosome  ? 

StiU  more  important  biological  problems  are  connected  with  the 
behaviour  of  the  chromosomes  in  parthenogenesis.  In  pure  partheno- 
genesis they  remain  unreduced  in  number ;  but  in  the  exceptional  cases 
^e  number  is  reduced.  But  Petrunkevitch  has  shown  that  the  number 
of  chromosomes  in  the  first  cleavage  nucleus  of  the  drone-egg  again 
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beoomes  normal ;  probably  through  longitadinal  splitting  without  a 
corresponding  division  of  the  cjptoplasni.  In  all  paithenogenetic  eges, 
with  possibly  the  one  exception  of  Nematus  (according  to  Doncaster),  Uie 
number  of  chromosomes  in  the  first  cleavage  nucleus  becomes  in  scmie 
way  equal  to  that  in  the  somatic  cells.  It  is  not  impossible  that  in 
Nematus  there  is  no  reduction  in  spermatogenesis,  which  would  lead 
to  the  same  thing.  Petrunkevitch's  attempt  to  show  that  the  polar  cells, 
aft^  a  conjugation  similar  to  that  of  the  pronuclei,  give  rise  to  the 
primordia  of  the  male  gonads,  requires  confirmation. 

Experiment  must  supplement  the  observation  of  normal  partheno- 
genesis. Two  methods  are  possible,  of  which  one  is  cross-breeding  and 
in-breeding,  e.g.  in  bees,  and  the  other  artificial  parthenogenesis  and 
men^ny.  In  merogony  there  is  a  reduced  number  of  chromosomes 
and  uie  presence  of  Uie  active  sperm-centrosome.  In  artificial  partheno- 
genesis, there  is  a  stimulation  to  new  life  of  the  ^g-centrosome.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  de  novo  formations  of  centrosomes,  as  the  research 
of  Tatsu  has  again  emphasised ;  even  then,  it  is  probable  that  the 
divisions  are  due  to  the  egg-centrosome. 

According  as  the  stimulus  is  appplied  before  or  after  the  second 
maturation  division,  we  get  development  with  the  normal  number  of 
chromosomes,  or  with  the  reduced  number.  Both  parthenogenetic 
.development  with  the  reduced  number  of  chromosomes  and  merogonio 
development  show  abnormalities,  which  increase  in  inverse  ratio  to  Uie 
number  of  chromosomes  left  in  the  egg ;  all  this  goes  to  show  that 
neither  merogony  nor  artificial  parthenogenesis  with  a  reduced  number 
of  chromosomes  can  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  natural  parthenogenesis. 
So  Petrunkevitch  distinguishes  artificial,  pathologicaly  uniparental 
development  from  arttficial  true  parihenogenesie  (with  Uie  normal  number 
of  chromosomes).  Experiments  must  be  made  by  applying  the  stimulua 
at  the  different  moments  of  maturation. 

Maturation  and  Fertilisation  of  Haminea  solitaria  (Say).*— W.  M. 
Smallwood  gives  the  results  of  his  embryological  investi^tions  upon  this 
mollusc.  In  the  first  maturation  the  chromosomes  divide  transversely, 
but  in  the  second  maturation  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the 
division  is  transverse  or  longitudinal.  A  quantitative,  but  not  a 
numerical,  reduction  is  accomplished  by  each  of  these  two  divisions. 
Qualitative  reduction  cannot  be  demonstrated.  In  fertilisation,  the  sperm 
head  may  penetrate  the  ovum  at  any  point  of  its  surface.  A  middle 
piece  could  not  be  distinguished.  Accessory  asters  appear  in  the  ana- 
phase of  the  second  maturation,  which  are  temporary  and  independent 
of  the  sperm  head.  The  chromatin  in  both  male  and  female  pronuclei 
passes  through  a  metamorphosis  before  the  cleavage  asters  arise.  Of  the 
two  cleavage  asters  one  is  associated  in  origin  with  each  pronucleus. 
The  centrosome  at  the  close  of  each  cleavage  becomes  indistinguishable 
from  the  microsomes  in  the  cytoplasm,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to 
affirm  that  it  divides  in  preparation  for  the  following  cleavage. 

Individuality  of  the  Chromosomes.f — ^W.  J.  Baumgartner  commu- 
nicates some  observations  on  the  germ-cells  of  crickets,  which  furnish 

*  Ball.  Hoi.  Gomp.  ZooL  Harrard,  zIt.  (1904)  pp.  259-^18  (IS  pis.). 
t  BioL  BuUetin,  tiU.  (1904)  pp.  1-23  (3  pk.). 
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two  lines  of  evidence  confirming  the  individnalitj  of  the  chromosotiiies. 
The  first  of  these  concerns  the  accessory  chromosome,  in  whose  behaviour 
he  finds  additional  proof  of  its  distmctness  from  the  other  chromo- 
somes. The  second  line  of  evidence  concerns  the  ordinary  chromosomes. 
Boveri  has  recently  foond  a  difference  m  function  in  the  chromosomes ; 
Satton  has  found  a  difference  in  size;  and  Banmgartner  has  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  difference  in  form^  a  characteristic  shape 
assumed  by  the  chromosomes  in  the  prophase  and  metaphase  of  the 
first  spermatocyte  division. 

Telophase  in  Blastomeres  of  Salmonidsd.* — P.  Bouin  states  that  the 
axial  filaments  which  differentiate  themselves  in  the  course  of  the 
mitoses  of  the  large  blastomeres  in  the  Salmonidse  are  the  following : — 
(1)  A  system  of  fibrillse  extended  between  the  diverging  kinetic  centres. 
This  is  the  primary  protoplasmic  spindle ;  it  disappears  when  the 
distance  between  the  centres  is  considerable.  (2)  The  secondary  spindle, 
a  true  karyodieretic  spindle  which  is  derived  from  the  two  regions  of 
the  aster  directed  towards  the  nucleus.  (8)  A  system  of  filbrillae 
developed  between  the  polar  plates.  This  is  the  spindle  residue  in 
the  small  blastomeres;  it  is  crushed  by  the  invagination  of  the 
cell-membrane  during  division.  (4)  A  fourth  system  of  filaments 
is  constituted  after  the  disappearance  of  the  before  mentioned  set  They 
occupy  the  whole  equatorial  region  of  the  mother-cell,  and  are  re-united 
after  the  separation  of  the  pbsma  into  a  sheaf-like  formation.  The 
name  "  equatorial  palisade  "  (pali£«ade  ^uatoriale)  is  proposed  for  these 
filaments,  and  separation  sheaf  (gerbe  ae  separation)  to  designate  the 
figure  made  by  them  when  gathein^  together  by  the  converging  invagi- 
nation of  the  cellular  membrane. 

Morphological  Superiority  of  the  Female  Sex.t — ^T.  H.Montgomery, 
jun.,  reviews  a  number  of  facts  in  the  anatomy  and  development  of 
various  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  types,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
the  male  is  the  more  embryonic  and  less  developed.  A  survey  of  the 
facts  of  sexual  dimorphism  shows  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  male 
to  consist  in  what  are  mainly  unimportant  morphological  characters. 
The  female  possesses  an  internal  reproductive  apparatus  which  is 
generally  of  much  greater  complexity  than  that  of  the  male,  and  some- 
times a  central  nervous  system  of  higher  speciaUsation.  Almost 
without  exception  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male.  When  either  of 
the  sexes  is  rudimentary  in  comparison  with  the  other,  it  is  in  almost  all 
cases  the  male.  The  general  conclusion  reached  is  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  morphologictu  advancement  the  female  is  clearly  the  superior 
in  the  invertebrates  and  lower  vertebrates ;  and  still  superior,  but  in 
less  degree,  in  the  higher  vertebrates. 

Bxperiments  on  Tadpoles.^ — Empedode  Goggio  has  made  a  long 
series  of  experiments  on  the  tadpoles  of  the  toad  {Bufo  vulgaris) 
showing  the  degree  of  viability  and  regenerative  capacity  exhibited  after 

*  Arob.  Zool.  Exp.,  iii.  (1905)  Notes  et  Bevne,  pp.  xcii-c 

t  Proc.  Amer.  PhiL  Soa,  xliii  (1904)  pp.  865-80. 

}  Atti  Soc.  ToMftns  Sol  Nat,  xz.  (1904)  pp.  186-223  (2  pli.). 
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many  different  forms  of  mutilation.    His  reenlts  are  remarkable,  bat 
he  bias  not  as  yet  formulated  any  general  conclusions. 

Spermatozoa  of  Lamprey.* — E.  Ballowitz  describes  the  stroctore  of 
the  spermatozoon  in  Petromyzm  fluviatUiSj  and  especially  the  uni^e 
feature,  an  extremely  delicate  and  long  thread  (*'  KopfborsU  ^  which 
arises  from  the  apex  of  the  head.  Its  morphological  character  and 
functional  import  remain  undiscovered. 

Function  of  Interstitial  Oland  of  Testis.!— D.  N.  Voinov  finds 
that  the  testes  of  the  adult  cock  are  toxic  for  animals  of  the  same  and 
different  species  independently  of  sex.  The  genital  toxins  introduced 
into  the  blood  produce  respiratory,  circulatory,  and  motor  troubles,  the 

Svity  of  which  is  proportional  to  the  dose ;  large  injections  causing 
th.  This  toxicity  is  unrelated  to  sexual  activity,  for  the  effects  of  the 
testes  of  both  adult  and  young  animals  are  the  same  in  degree.  These 
effects  are  traceable  to  the  interstitial  gland,  which  absorb  the  toxins 
of  the  blood,  preventing  them  from  reaching  the  seminal  elements. 

Shifting  of  Pectoral  Fin  during  Development.^ — H.  H.  Swinnerton 
has  studied  the  relative  positions  of  the  pectoral  fin  in  an  extensive 
series  of  stages  of  the  three-spined  stickleback  (Oasterosteus  acuUatus). 
The  glenoid  border  tends  to  rotate  from  a  horizontal  to  a  vertical 
position  during  development.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  shifting  of 
the  fin  is  to  be  found  m  the  fact  that  the  coraco-scapular  plate  is  at  first 
a  very  insignificant  portion  of  the  pectoral  skeleton,  but  as  development 
advances  it  broadens  out  antero-posteriorly.  In  view  of  the  phylogenetic 
shifting  forwards  of  the  pelvic  nn  in  Teleosts,  it  would  be  instructive  to 
ascertain  if  there  is  a  corresponding  phylogenetic  shifting  back  of  the 
pectoral  fin. 

Influence  of  Castration  on  Size.§  —  E.  Pittard  submits  statistics 
which  lead  him  to  conclude  that  castration  results  in  an  increase  of  the 
absolute  size  in  human  groups,  that  the  bust  contributes  very  much  less 
than  the  legs  to  the  exaggerated  development — in  fact,  there  is  a  rela- 
tive diminution  in  the  development  of  the  bust  and  a  relatively  large 
increase  in  the  legs. 

Development  of  Vascular  System  of  Ceratodus.n — ^W.  E.  Eellicott 
gives  a  summary  of  the  chief  results  of  his  study  of  the  development  of 
the  vascular  system  in  Ceratodus ;  the  general  conclusion  is  that  the 
resemblances  in  the  vascular  (and  respiratory)  systems  between  this  most 
primitive  representative  of  the  extant  Dipnoi  and  the  Amphibia,  espe- 
cially the  Urodela,  are  numerous  and  fundamental,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  parallelisms. 

Studies  in  Bone  Development.f — H.  Meyburg  has  investigated 
certain  points  in  the  development  of  bone,  particularly  the  stage  de- 
scribed by  Gebhardt  as  '*  in  teto  konzentrischen  Struktur.**    Sneering 

•  Arch.  Mikr.  Aoftt.,  Ixr.  (1904)  pp.  96-120  (1  pi.). 
t  Arch.  Zool.  Exp.,  iii.  (1905)  Notes  et  Rerue,  pp.  IzxxUzoU. 
X  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  xT.  (1905)  pp.  319-21  (4  figs.). 
§  Comptet  Bendus,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  571-8. 
II  Anat  Anseig.,  xxvi.  (1905)  pp.  200-8  (2  figs.), 
it  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat,  Izir.  (1904)  pp.  627-52. 
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the  radiment  of  the  diaph^is  of  the  tnbidar  bones  in  mammals  is  a 
stage  which  consists  of  lamm»  arranged  concentricallj  round  the  whole 
skeletal  part.  The  interstices  between  these  laminse  are  likewise  con- 
centric, and  are  occupied  by  a  corresponding  concentric  network  of  blood 
vessels.  These  spaces  are  later  filled  out  with  delicate  non-lamellate 
bone  substance,  which  has  a  ^reponderatingly  "in  toto  concentric** 
arrangement,  whilst,  observed  in  detail,  it  is  seen  to  be  deposited 
concentricallj  about  the  single  vessel  groups.  This  characteristic 
arrangement,  which  persists  in  different  animals  for  different  periods, 
entJrdy  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  structure  formed  of  general 
lamellse  and  Haversian  pillars,  which  is  likewise  "  in  toto  concentric.'* 
Boux  distinguishes  the  two  stages  as  '*  primary  **  and  "  secondary  in  toto 
concentric**  respectively.  The  paper  gives  an  account  of  the  sub- 
sequent changes  resulting  in  the  well-known  compact  diaphyses,  as  well 
as  the  different  degrees  occurring  in  various  animals  and  in  psuticular 
bones. 

Lumbar  Spinal  Cord  in  Birds.* — G.  Imhof.  gives  an  account  of  the 
structure  and  development  of  the  lumbar  spinal  cord.  The  lumbar 
dilatation,  together  with  the  widened  pelvic  canal,  is  a  secondary  acquisi- 
tion of  a  relatively  late  period  of  embryonic  life.  It  reaches  in  the  nisto* 
logical  differentiation  of  its  supporting  substance,  a  stage  not  possible 
in  modem  reptiles,  not  to  speak  of  Mesozoic  forms.  The  author  regards 
the  view  that  the  lumbar  swelling  in  birds  is  a  character  inherited  from 
Dinosaur  ancestors  as  quite  untenable. 

Notes  on  Opi8thenogene8i8.t — A.  S.  Packard  discusses,  with  the 
help  of  some  examples  which  have  come  under  his  personal  observation, 
the  question  of  the  development  of  segments,  median  tubercles,  and 
markings  a  tergo,  Opisthenogenesis,  as  regards  markings,  appears  to 
have  some  relation  with  the  opisthenogenetic  origin  in  post-embryonic 
development  of  new  segments  m  "  the  budding  zone.'*  The  portion  of 
the  ammal  which  arises  from  this  zone  appears  to  be  a  secondary  or 
inherited  region,  due  to  the  post-embryonic  acquisition  of  new  characters 
(certain  trunk  s^ments  ana  their  appendages)  in  many  segmented  or 
polymerous  aninmls.  It  is  suggestea  that  the  phenomenon  of  con- 
crescence mav  be  the  initial  cause,  or  at  least  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  breaking  up  of  the  longitudinal  stripes  of  the  body  and  their 
transformation  into  spots  at  or  near  the  budding  zone  of  their  poly- 
merous or  polypodous  {Peripatm-Wkt)  ancestors. 

ft.  Hlstoloffy. 

Studies  on  Neuroglia.^ — ^W.  Rubaschkin  has  investigated  the  origin, 
nature,  and  relations  of  neuroglia,  with  the  following  results.  It  con- 
sists of  fibres  and  different  kinds  of  cells  geneti^y  related.  The 
earliest  gliagenetic  cells  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  granular 
cell-body  with  eranular  prolongations.  The  gliagenetic  cells  are  the 
beginning  of  aU  elements  of  the  neuroglia,  and  form  by  the  metamor- 

*  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Ixt.  n905)  pp.  498-610  (1  pi), 
t  Proo.  Amer.  Phil.  800.,  xliii.  (1904)  pp.  289-94. 
X  Arah.  Hikr.  Anai,  Izir.  (1904)  pp.  575-626  (4  ph.). 
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phosis  of  their  prolongations  and  of  their  protoplasm  the  diffofent 
elements.  The  differentiated  prolongations  assume  the  charad>er  of 
glia  fibrils ;  from  a  single  prolongation  there  probably  arise  several 
fibrils,  some  of  which  remain  in  connection  with  the  cell,  whilst  others 
become  free.  The  last  stage  of  the  glia  metamorphosis  consists  of 
cells  withont  prolongations,  and  astrocytes  (which  probablj  r^nain 
stellate),  with  differentiated  prolongations  and  differentiated  cell-bodj 
{Aatrocytm  des  Endtypus),  The  cell-body  of  many  full-grown  stellate 
cells,  but  especially  of  this  type  of  Astrocyte,  is  provided  with  comb- 
shaped  elevations,  which  on  staining  behave  as  glia  fibrils.  Boond  ^ 
vessels  the  glia  fibres  form  a  more  or  less  thickly  interlacing  net,  similar 
to  glia  adventitia,  and,  together  with  the  continuations  of  the  stellate 
cells,  they  form  around  the  nerve-cells  and  fibres  a  more  or  less  doft 
network,  the  glia  capsules,  but  penetrate  neither  into  the  interior  of 
the  nerve-cells  nor  of  the  myelin.  Especially  rich  in  glia  are  the  optk 
nerve,  chiasma,  optic  tract,  and  olfactory  nerve,  while  the  roots  of  tk 
spinal  nerves  are  provided  to  a  definite  extent  with  glia  fibres.  An 
account  is  also  given  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  the  ependyme, 
of  the  continuations  of  the  cells  of  the  ependyme  epithelium,  and  of  the 
infundibulum. 

# 

New  Nerve  Sheath  in  Sensory  Nerves.* — A.  Ruffini  has  found  a 
new  nerve  sheath,  between  Schwann*s  and  Jlenle^s,  in  the  terminal  tract 
of  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  in  man.  He  regards  it  as  protective  in 
character,  calls  it  the  guaina  sussidaria,  and  describes  it  in  detail. 

Peripheral  Cell-Groups  in  Spinal  Cord  of  Beptile8.t— A.  I.  St^ 
discusses  tlie  peripheral  cell-groups  which  occur  throughout  the  wh(^ 
length  of  the  spinal  cord  in  reptiles,  metamerically  arranged  beside  the 
spinal  roots,  arising  in  development  from  the  ventral  column,  and  m^ 
in  function.    They  may  be  compared  to  the  spinal  ganglia. 

Olfactory  Cells  of  Lamprey.^ — E.  Ballowitz  gives  a  detailed  aocoont 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  olfactory  cells  in  Petromyzon  fliwiatHii* 
describing  the  peripheral  protoplasmic  body,  which  bears  long  cilia,  oi 
the  central  nerve-process,  which  pursues  an  irregularly  curved  cootk 
between  the  loose  basal  portions  of  the  supporting  ceUs,  and  shovi 
varicosities. 

Endocellular  Tubule8.§ — Domingo  Sanchez  has  previously  directed 
attention  to  what  he  regards  as  fine  intra-ceUular  tubules  in  the  iote^ 
tinal  cells  of  certain  Isopods.  He  returns  to  this  subject  and  diacosef 
intra-ceUular  tubule  (a)  in  the  unicellular  glands,  (b)  in  intestiDal 
epithelium,  and  M  in  ganglion  cells.  These  represent  three  distinct 
groups  of  intra-ceUular  tubules  which  must  be  separately  diacosBed. 
The  author^s  new  instances  are  chiefly  from  the  intestinal  cells  of  A^ 
and  snails. 

*  ZeitMhr.  wiss.  Zool,  Ixxix.  (1905)  pp.  150-70  (2  pit.). 
t  Atti  Boo.  ToicaDa  Sei.  Kat,  zz.  (1904)  pp.  243-75  (2  pit.). 
t  ArohiT  Mikr.  An«t.,  Izv.  (1904)  pp,  78-95  (1  pL). 
§  Boll.  Soo.  Enpafi.  Hiat.  Nat,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  875-9  (2  figs.). 
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Strnetpre  and  Regeneration  of  Poison  Glands  of  Plethodon 
aendfl.* — C.  0.  E&teTlj  finds  that  the  skin  glands  of  this  newt  are 

f  two  kinds,  as  in  most  amphibians,  namely  granular  and  mnconii. 

lie  grmole  glands  are  larger  than  the  mncous  glands,  have  an  investing 
toMcuIatoe,  and  are  poisonous.  They  are  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
tecietioD,  and  renewal  takes  place  by  the  growth  into  all  the  old 
gUnds  of  a  new  and  smaller  gland,  which  is  mucous  in  character.  The 
powth  of  the  new  gland  is  dependent  upon  the  removal  of  the  secretion 
•bout  it  There  is  evidence  tnat  even  when  hindered  in  their  develop- 
taeait  they  still  secrete  mucus,  and  a  primordium  giving  the  mucous 
reaction  is  found  in  all  glands  whether  degenerate  or  not.  When  not 
hemmed  in  by  the  heavy  granular  contents  of  the  large  glands,  the  new 
gluds  grow  and  replace  the  old  glands,  probably  assuming  their 
foDcdon. 

Both  the  mosculature  and  the  epithelium  of  the  granule  glands  have 
a  direct  nerve  supply.  The  gland  cells  are  surrounded  by  a  basket-work 
of  Sbm,  which  m  some  cases  have  terminal  expansions  lying  on  the 
nodel  The  muscles  are  supplied  by  nerves  with  typical  endings  in  the 
fonn  of  expansions  or  bulbs,  as  well  as  by  fine  twigs  without  terminal 
eipsDsions. 

htranaelear  Fat  in  the  Supra-renals  of  Mammals.t— P.  Mulon 
finds  in  some  mammals,  e.g.  guinea-pig  and  dog,  both  young  and  adult, 
that  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  cortical  substance  show  fatty  inclusions. 
The  nuclei  are  ^uite  normal  in  form  and  as  to  their  chromatin.  The 
preaence  of  fat  m  the  nuclei,  i.e.  in  a  phosphatic  environment,  is  the 
more  r^Darkable,  since  the  cytoplasm  of  these  glandular  ceUs  contains  a 
leddiin.  The  presence  of  inclusions  of  the  same  chemical  nature  in  the 
nodensand  in  the  cytoplasm  of  secreting  cells  suggests  that  the  nucleus 
has  an  active  role  in  the  secretory  process. 

Supra-renal  Capsules.J— Rivas  Mateos,  C.  Calleja,  and  R.  Folch 
give  a  summary  account  of  their  observations  on  the  minute  structure  of 
the  rapra-renal  capsules  in  manmials,  discussing  in  order  the  connective- 
tisoe  xone,  the  cortical  zone,  and  the  medullary  zone. 

Heart  Muscle  of  Dog.§ — Oertrude  A.  Gillmore  finds  that  in  the  dog's 
heart  the  fibres  are  packed  closely  together.  Fibrils  from  adjacent  cells 
blend  together  to  form  new  fibres.  Along  the  edge  of  the  fibres  there 
is  a  narrow  wavv  condensation  of  sarcoplasm  resembling  the  sarcolenmia 
of  insect  muscle.  In  this  structure  Erause's  membrane  terminates. 
Kmneroos  other  details  of  structure  are  discussed  in  the  paper. 

^  General. 

Pdagic  CephaIochordate8.||— R.  Goldschmidt  obtained  from  the 
'  Valdivia'  collection  26  specimens  of  pelagic  Cei^ialochordates  captu^ 

•  UttiT.  Oalifornia  Pablicationt  (Zoology)  i.,  No.  7  (1904)  pp.  227-6S  (4  pUX 

t  CompCee  Bendae,  oxxxiz.  (1904)  pp.  122S>ao. 

t  BoU.  600.  EipftfL  Hist  Nat,  It.  (1904)  pp.  262-4. 
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in  dream-equatorial  waten  in  the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans. 
The  collection  indnded  Gonther^s  Branchiostomum  pdagieym  and  two 
new  spedes.  All  most  be  referred  to  the  genos  Amplumdn  Gill,  f^ 
which  ths  new  family  Amphioxidids  is  proposed.  The  diagnosis  reads 
as  follows : — ^Pelagic  Acrania  without  nerihvandiial  space,  wiUi  a  slit-like 
month  lying  to  the  lef  t^  with  branchial  slits  on  the  ventzal  median  Hne, 
with  the {diaiynx divided  into  adorsal  nutritive,  and  a  ventnd  respiratory 
portion.  In  AmplUoxides  pelagicus  (Gunther)  the  notodiord  runs  to  a 
point  at  the  caudal  end,  and  there  are  15  post-anal  myotomes ;  in 
A.  vaUivuB  sp.  n.  the  notodiord  ends  bluntly  in  front  of  the  ci^idal  end, 
and  there  are  11  post-anal  myotomes ;  in  A.  stmurus  sp.n.  the  myotomes 
are  55  pre-anal  and  15  podL-anal,  and  the  posterior  end  is  very  mudi 
nurowed.  The  author  promises  to  discuss  wese  forms  in  detail,  and  to 
show  why  they  cannot  be  r^arded  as  neotaenic  larval  forms. 

Mje  of  Bdellosioma  stontL* — ^B.  H.  Allen  recalls  the  observations 
of  Johannes  HuUer,  who  noted  the  absence  of  eye-musdes,  the  lade  of 
a  crystalline  lens,  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  eye-capsule,  and 
the  total  absence  of  pigmentation  in  the  eye-structures.  By  means  of 
serial  section,  Allen  has  amplified  these  observations.  The  eye  is  im- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  fat  lying  beneath  a  transparent  patch  of  skin  on 
the  side  of  the  head ;  no  traces  of  eye-muscles  are  to  be  seen,  and 
Eupffer  found  none  in  the  anbryo.  A  slender  optic  nerve  can  be  traced 
through  the  mass  of  fat  to  the  eye-ball.  In  some  cases,  the  eye  is 
wholly  imbedded,  not  reaching  to  the  surface  of  the  mass  of  fat ;  in 
other  cases,  the  corneal  portion  is  flattened  against  the  int^ument. 

The  size  and  shape  of  the  eye-ball,  the  thickness  of  the  r^ina,  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  persistent  choroid  fissure,  are  subject  to 
great  fluctuation. 

A  section  of  the  eye  shows  the  sderotic  and  dioroid  coats,  together 
with  the  inner  layer  of  the  cornea,  to  consist  of  a  homogeneous 
nnpigmented  layer  of  connective  tissue.  The  optic  cup  remains  in  a 
pnmitive  condition.  The  inner  layer  is  not  directly  apposed  to  the 
outer,  there  being  a  distinct  interval  between  the  two.  The  inner  layer 
shows  more  or  less  dearly  marked  retinal  cells ;  the  outer  layer  is 
composed  of  a  single  layer  of  uningmented  cubical  cells. 

Nervous  System  of  Cydothone  acclinidens-t — August  Gierse  has 
made  a  study  of  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  of  this  small  pelagic  deep- 
water  Tdeostean,  and  finds  that  there  are  divergences  in  several  respects 
from  the  common  condition  of  affairs  in  bony  fishes.  The  skull  is  a 
persistent  chondrocranium ;  the  whole  skeleton  is  cartilaginous ;  there 
are  no  scales.  The  brain  is  long  and  narrow ;  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  inconspicuous ;  the  thalamencephalon  is  exposed  ;  there  are  two 
independent  epiphyses ;  there  are  two  symmetrical  pineal  nerves ;  Uie 
parapineal  ot^ui  is  a  simple  evagination  of  the  vmtricvius  communis 
with  a  terminal  spindle-shaped  en)ansion  in  close  apposition  to  the  pineal 
organ  ;  the  connection  between  hypophysis  and  ii^fundibulum  is  a  solid 
nervous  strand  ;  the  mid-brain  is  strongly  developed,  but  with  an  im- 

«  Anal  Anseig.,  zxrL  (1905)  pp.  208-11  (\\  t^.^. 
t  MofphoL  Jahxb,xxxiL  (1904)  pp.  602-88  (3  pis.). 
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perfect  roof ;  the  cerebellum  resembles  that  of  Argyropelecm^  and  is 
primitive  in  the  slight  development  of  the  valvula  cerebelli ;  the  medulla 
18  essentially  like  that  of  other  fishes.  The  cranial  nerves  are  described 
at  length. 


„  of  Bana  temporaria.* — W,  Wolterstorfif  records  some 
interesting  facts  concerning  R.  temporaria,  observed  by  Dr.  Dieck  on  an 
expedition  in  Asturias.  In  a  pass  (1400  m.  high)  between  Leon  and 
Oviedo,  he  observed  thousands  of  gigantic  well-nourished  reddish-brown 
fro^  in  copula  upon  the  snow.  They  were  progressing  towards  a  brook 
which  was  just  thawing.  It  appears  that  they  pass  the  winter  under  the 
snow ;  under  the  seiuS  impulse  they  scrape  out  channels  through  which 
they  reach  the  surface  and  make  for  the  water. 

I^pes  of  Limb-Stmcture  in  Triassic  Ichthyosauria.t — J.  C. 
Merriam  discusses  the  four  types  of  limbs  known  in  the  Triassic 
Ichthyosaurs.  They  show  an  unexpected  degree  of  differentiation  when 
compared  with  the  limbs  of  Jurassic  genera.  But  in  spite  of  the 
differentiation  shown  in  the  Triassic  types,  they  have  all  retamed  certain 
primitive  characters  not  common  in  the  later  forms.  All  show  a 
separation  of  radius  and  ulna,  and  in  all  excepting  Shastasaurtis  osmonti 
these  elements  are  elongated  and  the  radius  is  constricted  or  shafted. 
The  presence  of  these  and  other  primJMve  characters  in  so  many  other- 
wise different  forms  furnishes  us  with  much  stronger  evidence  of  the 
origin  of  the  Ichthyosauria  from  generalised  shore  forms  than  could 
have  been  given  by  the  single  type  known  to  Baur,  who  nevertheless 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  limbs  of  the  Triassic  Ichthyosaurs  come 
nearer  to  the  type  found  in  the  primitive  Reptilia  than  do  those  of  the 
later  representatives  of  the  order,  and  argued  that  the  group  bore  the 
same  relation  to  the  Bbynchocephalia  that  the  cetaceans  bear  to  the 
primitive  mammals. 

Zar-Bones  of  Vipera  and  Tropidonotus.$ — W.  Moller  has  inves- 
tigated the  development  and  innervation  of  the  ear-bones  in  these  two 
forms  by  means  of  reconstructions  from  serial  sections  of  embryos. 
The  columella  arises  from  the  caudal  end  of  the  capsule  which  de- 
velops around  the  membranous  labyrinth.  From  this  it  grows  as  a 
conical  projection  towards  the  hyoid  arch,  to  end  near  the  outer  open- 
ing of  the  first  gill-cleft.  In  the  beginning  there  is  no  clear  dis- 
tinction between  the  origin  of  the  columella  and  the  rest  of  the 
labyrinth  capsule.  At  aU  the  steles  examined  the  columella  was  of 
uniform  structure  throughout,  and  nothing  to  indicate  its  formation  in 
two  parts  was  found.  The  tuberosity  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  quadrate 
observed  by  Hassa  is  probablv  a  stylo-hyal  which  has  fused  with  it. 
This  stylo-hyal,  the  author  finas,  is  united  by  a  joint  wiUi  the  columella. 
Peculiar  granule-bearing  cells  were  observed  around  the  columella  at 
the  stage  of  formation  of  the  primitive  cartilage.  Numerous  details 
regarding  innervation  are  given  m  the  paper. 

^  Zool.  Anzeicr.,  zxTiii.  (1905)  pp.  536-8. 

t  Amer.  Joara.  8oi.,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  23-^  (7  figs.). 

X  Arch.  Hikr.  Aoat,  IxT.  (1905)  pp.  489-97  (2  pit.). 
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Epidermal  Organs  in  Lisards.* — F.  Folg  has  made  a  compaiatiTe 
histological  examination  of  the  femoral,  pre-anal  or  ingninal,  and  anal 
organs  in  Lacerta,  Agama^  and  other  lizards.  These  organs  dl  show 
a  more  or  less  marked  agreement  with  the  epidermis,  and  are  not  of  a 
glandular  nalnire. 

Beptilian  Lower  Jaw.f — J.  S.  Eingsley  discusses  tlie  composition 
of  the  lower-jaw  in  reptilian  types.  A  good  deal  of  confosion  has 
arisen,  since  Cuvier  recognised  at  most  six  component  bones  (1836).  In 
an  embryo  of  the  lizard  SeeloporuSy  in  which  the  centres  of  ossification 
have  appeared,  reconstmction  from  serial  sections  shows  the  following 
elements  :  most  posteriorly  a  long  and  slender  dermarticnlar,  tiie  arti- 
cular, the  angular,  the  splenial,  the  coronoid,  tiie  dentary,  and  the 
surangular.  The  only  difference  between  Cuvier^s  account  and  that 
given  by  Eingsley  is  the  recognition  of  the  dermarticular  as  a  distinct 
element.  In  the  lizard  it  afterwards  fuses  with  the  articular,  but  in 
some  reptiles  it  is  distinct  throughout  life.  Its  characteristics  are  its 
position  on  the  posterior  inner  side  of  Meckel's  cartilage,  its  inferior 
margin  being  overlapped  by  the  angular  and  its  anterior  end,  which  lies 
ventral  to  the  coronoid,  by  the  splenial  element. 

Classiflcation  of  Birds.^— R.  W.  Shufeldt  gives  his  classification  of 
the  higher  groups  down  to  and  including  the  families  of  birds.  The 
divisions  employed  are  Order,  Super-sub-order,  Sub-order,  Family.  No 
details  are  given,  but  the  paper  discusses  in  a  genend  way  the  value  of 
various  criteria  in  classification. 

Budimentary  Upper  Canines  in  IIIlS — E.  Lonnberg  describes  in 
an  old  male  of  AUis  akes  a  pair  of  rudimentary  canine  teeth,  which 
were  imbedded  in  the  firm  connective  tissue  of  the  soft  palate,  and  not 
implanted  in  alveoli.  They  were  quite  short,  without  fang,  and  in  shape 
resembled  the  crown  ends  of  the  "  hooks  '*  of  red  deer. 

Perineal  Sac  in  Cavia  cobaya.||— S.  Grosz  describes  in  both  sexes 
a  perineal  sac,  into  which  two  sebaceous  glandular  bodies  open.  These 
glands  are  markedly  developed  in  the  male,  less  so  in  the  female.  The 
author  is  of  opinion  that  this  apparatus  is  related  to  the  sexual  function, 
and  effects  attraction  between  tne  sexes. 

Arboreal  Ancestry  of  Kammalia.1 — ^W.  D.  Matthew  discusses  the 
probable  origin  of  the  mammalia,  postulating  a  common  ancestral  group 
from  which  all  known  mammals,  excepting  the  Prototheria,  are  de- 
scended. The  evidence  for  such  a  group  is  the  close  uniformity  of 
these  mammalia  in  general  structure,  in  spite  of  their  wide  divergence 
in  adaptive  specialisation,  and  the  invariable  approximation  towards  a 
central  type  of  each  race  whose  development  is  known  from  palssontology. 
He  enumerates  with  considerable  detail  the  characters  of  this  primitive 

*  Arbeit  Zool.  Inst.  Wien.  xr.  Heft  2  (1904)  pp.  7-36  (3  pis.). 

t  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  59-64  (8  figs.). 

t  Op.  oil,  zxxviiL  (1904)  pp.  S33-57. 

§  ZooL  Anzeig.,  xx?iU.  (1905)  pp.  44S-9. 

I  Zeitsehr.  wiM.  ZooL,  Ixxriii  (1904)  pp.  261-7. 

i  Amer.  Ntt.,  xxxyiiL  (1904)  pp.  8I1-1S. 
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central  type,  in  which  he  assumes  opposability  of  the  first  digit  in  both 
manus  and  pes,  and  an  arboreal  habit.  The  earliest  divergence  from  the 
type  is  plac^  in  the  middle  or  upper  Cretaceous.  The  various  modem 
arbor^  groups  (monkeys,  squirrels,  arboreal  insectivores,  opossums)  are 
the  least  altei^  in  structure,  while  the  amount  of  structural  change  in 
other  groups,  as  shown  by  their  known  palaeontology,  is  proportioned  to 
the  change  in  their  mode  of  life,  the  Ungulata  exhibiting  the  greatest 
changes. 

Orkney  Vole.* — C.  J.  Forsyth  Major  points  out  that  Microtut 
areaderms  discovered  by  Mr.  Millais  in  the  Orkneys  and  certain  parts  of 
Shetland  most  closely  approaches  if.  arvalisy  one  of  the  field-voles  of 
Continental  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  It  certainly  belongs  to  the 
Jf .  arvalis  ^up,  and  that  grot^  (if  not  the  species  M.  arvalis)  waa 
represented  m  Britain  during  Pleistocene  times.  This  last  circumstance 
will  in  due  time  presumably  help  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  present 
existence  of  a  member  of  the  M,  arvalis  group  in  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Islands. 

Cave  Faunas.f — ^Armand  Vird  has  made  a  special  study  of  this, 
subject,  and  finds,  amongst  other  things,  that  the  fauna  of  caves  is 
essentially  a  mixture  of  two  types.  One  is  manifestly  representative  of 
the  existing  fauna  outside ;  the  other  has  no  relations  in  existing  fresh 
waters,  but  seems  to  have  arisen  from  species  now  everywhere  else 
extinct. 

Tube  Plan  of  Structure  of  the  Animal  Body.f — J.  S.  Foote,  in  an 
extremely  interesting  paper,  demonstrates  the  tube  character  of  most  of 
the  organs  of  the  ^xiy,  classifying  them  as  four-,  three-,  two-,  single- 
coated,  and  one-layered  tubes.  Four-coated  tubes,  e.g.  alimentary  tract, 
are  adapted  to  the  progressive  motion  of  their  contents  and  to  the 
application  of  their  epithelial  structures  to  the  contents.  Three-coated 
tubes  are  adapted  to  the  progressive  motion  of  their  contents  when 
necessary,  e.g.  fallopian  tube.  Two-coated  are  adapted  to  conditions  re- 
quiring an  open  tube,  as  trachea  and  large  bronchi.  Single-coated 
tubes  are  adapted  to  functions  of  secretion  and  special  sense,  while  one- 
layered  tubes  are  adapted  to  osmotic  conditions.  By  a  simple  method  of 
construction  explain^  in  the  paper,  different  organs  can  be  built  up  and 
their  nature  and  functions  deduced  from  the  various  layers  and 
oombinations  employed. 

The  Thermocline  and  its  Biological  8igniflcance.§ — E.  A.  Birge 
reviews  a  number  of  facts  bearing  on  the  biological  significance  of  the 
thermocline  or  Sprungschicht,  This  is  defined  as  the  comparatively  thin 
stratum  in  the  water  of  a  lake,  situated  below  the  surface,  in  which  the 
temperature  falls  rapidly — much  more  rapidly  than  in  strata  of  similar 
thicKuess  above  or  below  it  It  is  to  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  thermo- 
cline constitutes  a  critical  point  in  the  distribution  of  the  plankton  in 
the  water  below  the  surface.    No  single  factor  within  the  water  itself 

•  Ann.  Kftt  HUt.,  xv.  (1905)  pp.  323-4. 

t  CompteB  Bendna,  oxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  992-5. 

X  Tnns.  Amer.  Mior.  8oc.,  xxy.  (1904)  pp.  65-86  (6  pli.> 

§  Tom.  cit,  pp.  5-33. 
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compares  with  it  in  importance.  The  direct  influence  of  the  change  of 
temperature  is  not  very  great,  and  in  this  respect  the  difference  of 
temperature  in  the  lake  corresponds  to  temperatui^ifferences  in  geneiaL 
Most  plants  and  animals  of  temperate  regions  are  not  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  a  change  of  a  few  degrees  of  temperature.  For  some  speciefs, 
however,  the  change  from  warm  to  cool  water  constitutes  the  factor 
which  determines  Uieir  vertical  distribution.  Indirectly,  the  effect  of 
the  thermocline  is  far  greater.  The  stagnation  of  the  lower  water,  with 
its  attendant  chemical  results,  causes  a  sharp  limitation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  animal  life  in  many  lakes.  The  thermocline  in  these  lakes 
marks  the  limit  of  the  thriving  of  algae  and  thus  directly  limits  the 
distribution  of  plants  and  indirectly  that  of  the  animals  which  feed  upon 
them.  In  all  lakes  the  thermocline  has  an  evident  influence  upon 
distribution,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  an  impassable  barrier,  most 
species  of  plankton  aniimds  live,  oy  preference,  either  above  or  below  it. 

Origin  of  Markings  of  Organisms.* — ^A.  S.  Packard  diBcusses  his 
theory  that  the  markings  of  orgam'sms  are  due  to  the  physical  rather 
than  the  biological  environment.  The  alleged  cases  of  Miillerian 
mimicry  can  be  explained  by  convergence  due  to  such  causes.  He 
regards  the  attacks  of  birds  upon  insects  as  a  negligible  factor.  Resem- 
blances in  coloration  and  markings  are  the  re^t  of  pigmentation 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  combined  effects  of  sunlight  and  shade. 
They  are  due  to  the  repetition  of  the  fundamental  colours,  brown,  black, 
red,  yellow,  in  insects  of  different  orders,  as  well  as  animals  of  different 
classes,  living  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  and  often  having  exceptional 
diurnal  or  light-loving  habits  in  contrast  to  the  lucifugous  habits  of  the 
other  species  of  the  genus,  family  or  order.  The  similarity  of  design 
appears  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  to  be  due  to  the  repetition  of  mann- 
ings with  identical  shapes  or  patterns,  i.e.  lines,  bars,  wmch  are  eventually 
broken  up  into  spots  and  repeated  ad  irifinUum^  owing  to  the  economy 
of  material  and  design,  differing  in  detail  in  different  groups  owing  to 
their  different  origin  and  hereditary  constitution.  Such  mar^ngs 
probably  gradually  arose  in  a  given  region  simultaneously  in  all 
the  individuals,  and  not  as  a  variation  in  a  single  individual,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  favoured  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  While 
tJie  initial  causes,  therefore,  are  Lamarckian,  natural  selection  as  a 
preservative  process  may  form  a  subordinate  factor.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  stripes,  bars,  and  spots  occurred  on  tJie  wings  of  Palssozoic  insects 
which  flourished  before  the  appearance  of  birds  and  even  of  modem 
types  of  lizards. 

Pre- Aristotelian  Zoology  .f — Eudolph  Burckhardt  gives  an  analysis 
of  the  zoological  or  dietetic  part  of  the  Corpus  Hippocraticum  and 
compares  what  he  calls  ''  das  koische  Tiersystem  *'  ana  '*  die  knidische 
Tierfolge  "  witii  Aristotle's  classification.  After  careful  consideration  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  although  there  were  pre- Aristotelian  hints 
at  orderly  arrangement,  Aristotle  was  the  first  to  consciously  employ  the 
principles  of  zoological  taxonomy. 

•  Proc.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.,  xliii.  (1904)  pp.  398-450. 
t  Verb.  Nat.  Ges.  Basel,  xt.  (1904)  pp.  877-414. 
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Tunicata. 

Archiascidia  neapolitana.* — Ch.  Julin  gives  a  detailed  description 
of  this  interesting  new  type,  the  most  archaic  of  known  Ascioians, 
nearest  the  hypothetical  ancestor  ProtoascicUa.  It  is  like  the  jonng 
oozooid  of  Clavelma  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  sexually  mature  and  has  no 
epicuxlinm.  On  each  side  of  the  thorax  there  are  two  rows  of  branchial 
stigmata,  much  elongated,  separated  by  a  transverse  sinus,  and  arising 
from  two  branchial  clefts,  appearing  one  behind  the  other.  There  is  no 
epicardium,  but  throughout  me  length  of  the  abdomen  there  is  a  frontal 
partition  of  peribranchial  origin  dividing  the  abdomen  into  a  larger 
dorsol  and  a  more  restricted  ventral  sinus.  In  the  nature  of  the  intes- 
tinal gland,  in  the  structure  of  the  gonads,  and  in  manv  other  ways, 
Archiaseidia  is  true  to  its  name.  A  new  family  Archiascidiidse  is 
required. 

Mesoderm  Formation  and  the  Structure  of  the  Tail  in  Ascidian 
Larve.f — Philipp  Heinemann  has  studied  the  development  of  Giona 
intsstkuUis^  Clavelina  Jepadiformis,  and  Molgula  nana^  with  especial 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  mesoderm  and  the  structure  of  the  tail. 
He  agrees  with  Eowalewsky  and  Seeliger  that  endoderm-cells  lying 
laterally  below  the  nerve-cord  and  the  ectoderm  give  origin  to  the 
mesoderm  ;  he  disagrees  with  the  view  of  Davidoff  that  an  endoderm- 
cell  divides  into  a  mesoderm-cell  and  another  endoderm  cell,  with  the 
view  of  Yan  Beneden  and  Julin  that  diverticula  from  the  enteron  form 
the  mesoderm  primordia,  and  with  one  of  Castle's  conclusions  that  in 
thepostmior  region  of  the  bodv  the  mesoderm  has  an  ectodermic  origin. 

In  tjie  three  forms  studied  the  "  tail ''  is  composed  of  similar  parts, 
namely  the  peripheral  fin-fringe,  a  central  notochord,  the  nerve-cord, 
the  two  muscle-bands,  and  an  endodermic  process. 

Dolchinia  mirabilis.t — A.  Eorotneff  described  more  than  ten  years 
ago  a  remarkable  Tunicate  from  Naples  which  he  named  Dolchinia 
mirabHia.  In  passing  through  Naples  m  1903  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  that  his  discovery  hm  re-occurred  in  abundance.  It  had  only 
once  been  found  in  the  intervening  decennium. 

The  form  in  <juestion  is  a  gelatinous  and  transparent  tube  almost 
covered  with  salpiform  individujEds  fixed  to  the  surface  by  stalks  which 
are  readily  detached.  In  his  first  specimens  Eorotneff  found  only  one 
kind  of  zooid,  but  in  the  second  set  he  found  a  second  type  wiUi  a 
marked  resemblance  to  the  lateral  form  of  Doliolum.  He  gives  a 
detailed  description,  and  shows  that  Dolchinia  must  be  ranked  phyleti- 
cally  alongside  of  Doliolum, 

XNVEBTEBBATA. 

Mollusca. 

Myocardium  in  Primitive  Mollu8C8.§ — ^P.  Yigier  and  Fr.  Yl^  have 
studied  the  minute  structure  of  the  myocardium  in  one  of  the  Amphi- 

*  MT.  Zool.  Stat  Neapel,  x?i  (1904)  pp.  489-552  (1  pL> 

t  /eitachr.  wias.  ZooL,  Ixxiz.  (1905)  pp.  1-72  (4  pis.). 

t  MT.  Zool.  Stat  Neapel,  xyI.  (1904)  pp.  480-8  (1  pi.  and  2  figs.). 

§  Comptei  Rendua,  oxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  1226-8. 
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nenra  {AcarUhoehUes  fascktilaris)  and  in  the  protobranch  Nucida^  and 
show  that  the  decree  of  differentiation  does  not  in  general  corr^nd 
with  phjletic  position.  It  has  of  course  to  do  with  the  functional  adavitT 
of  the  heart,  which  differs  even  among  related  forms  in  correspondence 
with  the  conditions  of  life.  In  the  Chiton  the  musculature  of  the  heart 
consists  of  a  plexus  of  fibrils  which  do  not  form  individualised  fibres. 
Most  of  the  fibrils  are  simply  striated  ;  a  few  show  compound  stnadon, 
and  some  appear  homogeneous.  In  the  protobranch  the  muscniatiire  b 
feebly  developed ;  there  are  a  few  delicate  bundles  of  simply  striated 
fibrils  ;  there  are  no  definite  fibres. 

Histology  of  MoUuscan  Heart-Muscle.* — P.  Yigier  and  F.  Ties 
have  failed  to  find  any  relation  between  the  perfection  of  striatioD  of 
the  heart-muscle  of  molluscs  and  the  phylogeny  of  the  group.  The 
degree  to  which  it  exists  in  particular  forms  has  a  purely  functional 
significance,  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  striation  descnbed  by  Haroeao 
in  the  heart  of  Octopus  is  not  characteristic  of  Cephalopods  in  general 

a*  Cephalopoda. 

Egg-Envelopes  in  Cephalopods  and  Chiton8.t — A.  Schweikait 
describes  the  formation  of  the  egg  and  the  follicle-cells  in  Ceph^opodfi, 
the  three  ovarian  egg-envelopes  in  Todaropsis  veranU  and  Eisdmt 
moschatay  the  peculiar  conditions  seen  at  the  animal  pole  of  the  egg  of 
Eledom  when  the  micropyle  is  being  formed,  the  development  of  tbe 
tame  chorion  from  the  follicular  epithelium  in  Sepiola  rondeUtU^  and  tk 
formation  of  the  micropyle  in  Roasia  macrosoma. 

In  five  species  of  Chitonidse  the  ovum  first  acquires  a  chorionic 
membrane  as  a  secreted  product  of  the  follicular  ceUs,  and  af terws^s  a 
vitelline  membrane  which  arises  as  a  peripheral  hardening  of  the 
peripheral  zone  of  the  egg-cytoplasm. 

%      Gtil3€icc'a 

Physiological  Studies  on  Aplysia.^ — ^W.  Straub  shows  howw^ 
this  mollusc  is  adapted  for  physiological  studies  on  heart-beats,  blood- 
pressure,  respiration,  innervation,  and  so  on.  His  communication  is 
simply  an  illustration  of  physiological  method  applied  in  a  more  or  less 
unexplored  field. 

New  Genus  of  Solenoga8tres.§— H.  Heath  describes  a  new  genes 
from  Alaska,  LimifoBsor^  g.  n.,  and  species  L.  talpoideus,  sp.  n.  In  the 
arrangement  of  the  organs  in  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  the  form 
described  resembles  CJMtoderma,  but  in  several  important  characters  ii 
differs.  The  body  is  short ;  the  radula  is  very  lai^e,  of  the  distidioos 
type,  with  28  transverse  rows  ;  dorsal  salivary  glands  are  present ;  stomach 
and  liver  are  well-developed  and  distinct  from  the  relatively  long  slendef 
intestine. 

*  Bnll.  800.  Zool.  France,  zxix.  (1905)  pp.  221-9. 

t  Zool.  Jahrb.  SuppL,  Heft  tL,  Fauna  ChilenBiB  (1904)  pp.  353-406  (4  pU.  isi 
2  figs.). 

t  MT.  ZooL  Bftat  N^apel,  xri.  (1904)  pp.  458-68  (1  pL  and  5  figa). 
§  ZooL  Anzeig.,  zsTiii.  (1904)  pp.  829-31. 
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Oerminal  Localisation  in  Patella  and  Dentliliam.*— E.  B.  Wilson 
gives  an  accomit  of  experiments  on  the  development  of  isolated  Uasto- 
meres  which  establish  aefinitelv  the  principle  of  mosaic  development  in 
the  case  of  these  molluscs.  The  evidence  in  Patella  that  the  cleavage 
cells  are  definitely  specified  from  the  time  of  their  first  formation,  and 
that  they  undergo  self-diiferentiation  without  essential  modification 
through  their  relation  to  the  other  cells,  is  demonstrated  in  the  cells  of 
the  first  quartet,  at  least  as  far  as  the  16-celled  stage.  The  entire  first 
quartet  of  PatMay  when  isolated,  produces  a  mass  of  ectoblast  cells, 
which,  though  it  closes,  does  not  gastrulate,  but  undergoes  essentially  the 
same  differentiation  as  if  it  formed  the  upper  hemisphere  of  a  complete 
larva.  The  foregoing  and  numerous  analogous  facts  constitute  a  strong 
body  of  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  entire  cleavage-pattern  in  the 
molluscan  eigg  represents  (with  certain  specified  reservations)  a  mosaic- 
work  of  self-diflferentiating  cells,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  Koux's  general 
conception.  Similar  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  from  a  study  of 
the  germ  regions  in  the  egg  of  Dentalium. 

Cephalopyge  trematoides.t — ^Elise  Hanel  describes  under  this  title 
a  new  Nudibranch  which  Chun  found  on  a  voyage  to  the  Canaries  and 
recorded  {  as  a  species  of  Phyllvrho'e,  Some  specimens  were  found  free, 
and  two  were  found  attached  by  a  ventral  suctorial  process  under  the 
head  to  colonies  of  Hdlistemma.  HaneFs  more  detailed  observation  of 
this  interesting  form  shows  that  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  species  of 
Phyllirhoe.  It  has  a  foot-gland,  for  instance,  and  the  anus  opens  on 
the  head ;  it  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  divergent  Phyllirhoidss 
and  the  other  Nudibranchs. 

9.  I«amellfbraaohlat«. 

Artificial  Parthenogenesis  in  Mactra.§ — K.  Kostanecki  finds  that 
the  addition  of  potassium  chloride  to  the  sea-water  induces  some  degree 
of  parthenogenetic  development  in  the  ova  of  Mactra^  and  he  has 
studied  the  details  of  nuclear  change  in  the  formation  of  the  directive 
and  segmentation  divisions.  He  confirms  Boveri's  conclusion  that  the 
artificial  stimulus  evokes  the  formation  of  new  centres  in  the  cytoplasm, 
corresponding  physiologically  to  the  centrosome  normally  introduced  by 
the  spermatozoon.  In  certain  conditions  the  artificially  induced  directive 
divisions  are  exactly  like  those  in  fertilised  ova.  The  formation  of  the 
division-centres  for  the  segmentation  spindle  occurs  apart  from  the 
centriole  left  after  the  liberation  of  the  second  polar  body ;  it  seems  to 
arise  de  novo  in  intimate  association  with  the  nuclear  framework.  The 
formation  of  this  *'  intra-nuclear  spindle,'*  without  polar  radiation,  with- 
out central  granules,  with  the  two  poles  defined  simply  bv  the  conver- 
gence of  the  spindle-fibres,  and  leading  on  by  *^  intra-nuclear  karyokinesis '' 
to  the  appearance  of  two  daughter-nuclei,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  artificially  induced  parthenogenetic 
process. 

•  Joarn.  Exper.  Zoology,  Baltimore,  L  (1904)  pp.  1-72, 197-268. 

t  Zool.  Jtthrb.,  xxi.  ( 1905)  pp.  451-66  (2  pis.). 

t  S.B.  Akad.  wUs.  Berlin,  1888,  p.  28. 

§  BuU.  Interact  Aoad.  ScL  Craoo?ie,  1904,  pp.  70-91. 
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Locomotion  of  Nucnla.* — Fred  Yl^  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
movements  of  Nucula  nucleus.  When  its  pedal  disc  is  extended  the 
nppr  surface  of  the  plantar  sole  becomes  concave  in  the  sand,  and  the 
anmial  draws  itself  towards  this  anchor.  The  precise  details  require  a 
diagram  for  their  exposition.  In  Gastropods  and  most  Lamellibranchs 
the  locomotion  is  a  backward  propulsion  from  the  under  or  latero- 
inferior  aspect  of  the  foot ;  in  iV  ucula  the  process  is  almost  the  direct 
opposite  of  this. 

Axthropoda. 
a.  Inseota. 

Katuration  in  Viviparous  Aphides.f  —  J.  P.  Stschelkanovzew 
finds  that  the  maturation  changes  of  the  chromatin  substance  in  the 
summer  ova  of  Aphis  rosm  take  place  with  great  rapidity  and  in  a  some- 
what simplified  fashion.  The  " stage  of  the  germinal  vesicle  "  is  distinctly 
recognisable ;  the  old  chromatin-tnrc^d  is  partially  dissolved  ;  it  seems 
to  break  up  into  several  nucleoli,  but  the  majority  of  these  arise  by 
new  formation.  During  the  formation  of  nucleoli  uiere  seems  to  be  a 
passage  of  a  chromatin-Uke  substance  from  the  cvtoplasm  of  the  ovum 
mto  the  nucleus,  probably  to  form,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
nucleolar  substance,  organised  chromatin.  The  new  chromatin-thread, 
from  which  the  chromosomes  of  the  polar  body  arise,  is  formed  directly 
from  the  peripheral  nucleoli,  and  shows  no  trace  of  longitudinal  splitting. 

Primitive  Thysanuran.f — F.  Silyestn  desmhe&Ani^'apyxvesiculosus^ 
which  is  even  more  primitive  than  Prqjapyx^  and  is  also  remarkable  as  a 
synthetic  type.  It  combines  characters  of  Symphyla  and  Diplopoda  (the 
pre-anal  glands  and  the  ventral  vesicles),  of  Campodeidss  (the  snbcoxal 
appendices  on  the  internal  side  of  the  stiles  of  the  first  urostemite,  the 
form  of  the  inferior  labrum  and  of  the  stiles),  of  JapygidsB  (the  presence 
of  stiles  on  the  first  urostemite,  the  form  of  the  maxillse,  the  same 
number  of  stigmata  as  in  Parajapyx^  and  the  lon^tudinal  anastomosis 
of  the  tracheae),  and  of  Lepismatidss  Tthe  longitudinal  and  ventral 
anastomosis  of  the  tracheal  system  and  uie  strong  development  of  the 
anterior  intestine). 

Protective  Besemblance  in  Insecta.§ — ^Mark  L.  Svkes  gives  a  very 
full  account  of  the  phenomena  upon  which  Miiller's  theory  of  mutual 
protection,  and  Bates's  theory  of  mimicry,  are  based.  Numerous  striking 
illustrations  are  given  ;  most  of  the  examples  are  selected  from  amongst 
the  tropical  fauna,  but  it  is  pointed  out  tlutt  the  British  Insecta  include 
amongst  their  numbers  in  all  stages,  many  varied  and  beautiful  examples 
of  protective  resemblance. 

Structure  of  Tracheate  Synoerebrum.n — B.  Haller  reviews  in  an 
exhaustive  manner  the  plan  of  structure  and  relations  of  the  tracheate 
syncerebrum.    Very  generally  and  briefly  it  may  be  stated  to  consist  of 

.  *  BulL  Soa  Zool.  France,  xxiz.  (1904)  pp.  191-6  (5  figs.}, 
t  Biol.  Centralbl,  xxiv.  (1904)  pp.  104-12  (7  flgs.). 
X  Ann.  R.  ScuoU  A«rric.  Portici,  Ti.  (1905)  p.  15  (12  figs.). 
§  Proc.  Mnnoheater  Field  Club,  1904.  pp.  18a-234  (11  pla.). 
II  Anh.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Ixv.  (1904)  pp.  181-279  (6  pla.). 
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three  divisions,  proto-,  deuto-,  and  trito-cerebnim.  These  are  blended 
into  one  in  the  Mjriopoda.  The  three  divisions  correspond  to  three 
sense  spheres ;  the  protocerebrnm  to  that  of  the  eyes,  the  deutocerebrum 
to  that  of  the  antennae,  and  the  tritocerebrum  to  that  of  Tomosvary's 
organ. 

Structure  of  Ocelli  in  Periplaneta  and  Cloeon.* — W.  v.  Reitzenstein 
finds  that  in  both  these  forms  the  ocellns  ("  fenestra  ")  is  a  three-layei*ed 
eye  which  arises  through  invagination  of  the  hypodermis,  and  from  the 
middle  layer  of  which  the  inverse  retina  is  differentiated.  The  develop- 
ment in  Vespa  is  similar. 

Inheritance  of  Acquired  Characters  in  Inseota-t — E.  B.  Poulton 
discusses  the  evidence  derived  from  the  study  of  various  phenomena  from 
the  Insecta  bearing  upon  this  problem.  Some  of  the  points  dealt  with 
are  the  origin  of  the  pupal  groove  which  receives  the  silken  loop  in 
Pieriuje,  the  effect  of  gravity  upon  the  shape  of  suspended  pupae  sucn  as 
those  of  the  Nvmphalinae,  various  protective  resemblances,  and  instincts 
in  Insects.  Tne  conclusion  drawn  from  the  whole  is  that  nowhere  in  the 
Insecta  is  there  support  for  the  assumption  upon  which  the  Lamarckian 
theory  is  founded,  that  acquired  characters  are  transmissible. 

Development  of  Head  Skeleton  in  Blatta.^ — W.  A.  Riley  has 
investigated  the  relations  of  the  sclerites  of  the  adult  Blatta  to  the 
primitive  segments.  He  concludes  that  sclerites  originate  from  mechan- 
ical causes,  and  do  not  necessarily  have  any  relation  to  the  primary 
segmentation.  Their  value  as  an  index  to  relationship  among  insects  is 
not,  however,  depreciated.  They  are  to  a  marked  degree  constant,  and 
may  be  homologised  in  the  different  groups. 

Digestion  in  Cockroach.! — Dimitri  Neniukoff  has  studied  the 
digestive  processes  in  Periplaneta  orkntalis  from  the  chemical  side. 
The  salivary  secretion,  always  neutral  in  reaction,  changes  starch  into 
glucose,  has  a  slight  peptonising  function,  and  contains  Khodankalium 
(KCNS).  The  crop-extract  changes  starch  into  glucose  and  has  a  very 
slight  peptonising  power.  The  mid-gut  has  normally  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  an  enei^etic  proteolytic  ferment. 

PalsBOBoic  Cockroaches.il — E.  H.  Sellards  has  studied  the  structure 
of  palaeozoic  cockroaches  and  describes  a  number  of  new  forms.  Cock- 
roaches represent  a  remarkably  persistent  type.  Thev  range  from  the 
Carboniferous,  and  doubtless  took  their  origin  somewhat  earlier.  The 
group  has  by  no  means  remained  stationary  throughout  its  long 
existence,  but  illustrates  the  laws  of  advance  and  specialisation. 

The  author  shows  how  the  cockroaohes  afford  illustration  of  {a) 
specialisation  by  reduction,  e.g.  in  the  shortening  of  the  ovipositor  and  in 
the  more  or  less  complete  fusion  of  two  or  more  of  the  main  veins  at 
tiieir  base  or  throughout  a  part  of  their  course ;  (b)  parallel  evolution^  e.g. 

•  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  161-80  (2  pis.). 

t  TmDS.  Entomol.  Soc.  (Liondon,  1904)  part  v.,  pp.  oiv.-oxxxi. 

:  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  777-810. 

$  PbjsioIogi8te  Basse,  ill.  (1904)  pp.  Sl-4. 

Q  Amer.  Joara.  ScL,  xviil  (1904)  pp.  213  27(37  figs.,  1  pi.). 
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in  the  independent  origin  of  the  plaiting  of  the  hind  wings  in  more 
than  one  division  of  die  Orthoptera  ;  (c)  mechanical  factors^  e.g.  in  the 
plications  which  are  doubtless  developed  largely  in  response  to  mechani- 
cal need  and  in  the  cross  veins ;  and  {d)  recapittUaUon  of  ancsstral 
characters  in  OTitogeniy^  e.g.  in  the  nervation  of  the  wing. 

Oenogyna  baeticum.* — F.  Silvestri  gives  an  account  of  this  moth* 
belonging  to  the  family  Arctiidae,  whose  polyphagous  larvae  do  damage 
in  Italy  and  elsewhere  to  leguminous  and  many  other  kinds  of  plants. 
It  has  Its  headquarters  in  Spain,  Morocco,  Algeria  and  Tunisia.  There 
is  a  striking  sexual  dimorphism,  notably  illustrated  by  the  minute  scale- 
like wings  of  the  female  in  contrast  to  the  normal  wings  of  the  male. 
The  life-history,  the  natural  checks,  and  preventive  remedies  are  duly 
discussed. 

Stalked  Bggs  of  Bhyosa  persuasoria.f — E.  Bugnion  gives  an 
account  of  the  ovaries  and  oogenesis  in  this  very  large  Ichneumonid 
which  lays  its  eggs  in  various  wood-boring  larvae,  e.g.  of  Sirex  gigas  and 
similar  forms.  One  interesting  feature  is  the  long  stalk  of  the  e%^ — a 
cylindrical  filiform  pedicel  whidi  occupies  9-10  mm.  of  the  total  length 
(12-13 '5  mm.)  of  the  Q^g.    The  development  of  the  stalk  is  described. 

Ants'  Nest  Beetles. ^ — Arthur  M.  Lea  reports  on  a  collection  of 
fourteen  beetles  from  ants'  nests,  made  by  J.  C.  GToudie  in  the  Mallee 
district  of  North-west  Victoria.  He  notes  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
species  have  less  than  the  usual  number  (11)  of  joints  to  the  antennae. 
The  next  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  frequency  with  which  the 
prothorax  is  deeply  and  often  very  peculiarly  sculptured ;  and  another 
peculiarity  is  the  method  (usually  by  ridges  or  grooves)  by  which  the 
appendages  are  protected.  In  many  of  the  species,  moreover,  the 
buccal  appendages  are  often  very  small,  and  in  some  of  them  quite 
invisible.  Some  forms  seem  to  be  welcomed  by  the  ants ;  others  are 
distinctly  hostile. 

Sound  Production  in  Lamellicorn  Beetle8.§ — G.  J.  Arrow  reviews 
and  describes  the  various  stridulating  organs  existing  in  this  group, 
giving  also  a  systematic  description  of  the  species  referred  to  in  the 
paper.  The  most  noticeable  feature  with  regard  to  these  organs  is  the 
great  variety  of  situation  they  affect  in  the  adult.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  larvae  they  fall  into  three  series,  viz.  the  Lucanid  group  in  which 
the  stridulating  plate  is  on  the  hind  trochanter,  the  Geotropid  group, 
in  which  it  is  on  the  middle  coxa,  and  the  Scarabaeid  group,  where  the 
jaw  bears  the  vocal  organs.  These  larval  organs  are  considered  of 
some  significance  in  determining  relationships,  and  several  points  in  the 
classification  of  the  group  are  considered  from  this  standpoint. 

Structure  of  Female  Flea.||  —  M.  Lass  has  made  a  minute  study  of 
the  structure  of  the  female  flea  {Pnlex  canis  or  serraticeps).    Some  of 

*  BuU.  Scuola  Aprrio.  Portici,  scr.  ii.,  No.  10  (1905)  pp.  1-12  (7  figs.). 

♦  Bull.  Soo.  Vaiidoise  Sci.  Nat,  xl.  (1904)  pp.  245-9  ( 1  pL). 
t  Proc.  K.  Soc.  Victoria,  xvii.  (1905),  pp.  371-85(1  p).). 

§  Trana.  Entom.  Soc.  Loudon  (1904)  pp,  709-50  (1  pL). 
li  Zeitfichr.  wisa.  Zool,  Ixxlx.  (1905)  pp.  73-131  (2  pis.). 
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his  resoItB  are  the  following : — Larva,  pupa,  and  imago  have  ten  abdo- 
minal segments ;  the  sex  is  recognisable  m  the  half -grown  larva  ;  each 
larval  s^ment  has  two  rows  of  setas,  except  the  last,  which  has  one  ;  the 
absence  of  eyes  in  the  larvae  is  confirmed  ;  the  larva  has  eight  ganglia^ 
the  female  pupa  has  seven ;  the  absence  of  a  hjpopharynx  is  confirmed  ; 
there  is  a  nervous  connection  between  the  last  abaominal  ganglion  and 
the  **  sensory  plate " ;  in  the  imago  there  are  nerve-cells  beneath  the 
aensory  plate ;  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  segments  there  is  a  tergite  and 
stemite  ;  the  last  (tenth)  stigma  lies  on  the  tergite  of  the  eighth  abdo- 
minal s^ment ;  there  is  a  glandular  organ  to  the  anal  side  of  the  bursa 
oopulatrix ;  the  ovarioles  are  "  panoistic,"  i.e.  without  special  nutritive- 
oeus  ;  the  terminal  thread  and  terminal  chamber  are  continuous  ;  the 
indifferent  cells  of  the  terminal  chamber  give  rise  to  ova,  f  oUicle-cells, 
and  the  elements  of  the  membrana  propria ;  the  follicles  are  quite 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  membrana  propria  ;  the  ovum  shows 
at  die  two  flattened  poles  the  primordia  of  micropyle  canals. 

The  PuUcidsB  have  few  relations  with  Diptera  ;  they  form  a  special 
order  between  Diptera  and  Ooleoptera. 

Hew  Flightless  Ply.*— Giinther  Enderlein  describes  Thripomorpha 
paHudkola  g.  et  sp.  n.,  one  specimen  of  which  he  obtained  near  Berlin 
when  collecting  Thrips  (Thysanoptera).  As  its  name  suggests,  this  new 
flightless  fly  h^  an  extraordinarily  close  likeness  to  Thrips.  The  shape 
of  the  body  seen  from  above  and  the  size  and  movements  of  the  aninud 
recall  a  large  Thysanopteron.  It  is  however,  one  of  the  Bibionidse,  with 
a  quite  wingless  thorax. 

Hosquitoes  of  Fara.t — ^Emilio  A.  Ooeldi  gives  an  account  of  his 
investigations  on  the  mosquitoes  of  Panl,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
species  Stegomyia  fasciata  and  Gulex  fatigans  and  their  hygienic 
im|)ortanoe.  He  has  also  many  interesting  communications  to  make  on 
their  mode  of  life,  their  food,  and  their  reproduction. 

Social  Wasps  of  Fara4— A.  Ducke  gives  a  synoptic  table  of  the 
South  American  genera  of  Vespidas,  and  a  particular  account  of  the 
social  wasps  of  Pai^with  ethological  notes. 

Z,  Araohnlda. 

Auditory  and  Olfactory  Sense  of  Spiders.§— Annie  H.  Pritchett  has 
experimented  with  the  two  species,  Geolycosa  texana  Montg.,  and 
Pardosa  mereurialiB  Montg.,  with  the  following  results.  No  responses 
were  obtained  to  tuning-forks  of  various  vibrations,  nor  to  the  crashing 
sound  of  metal  plates  struck  with  a  bar.  From  tins  she  concludes  that 
these  spiders  ^bably  do  not  hear  at  all.  All  parts  of  the  body  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  touch,  and  the  spider  responds  immediately  if  it 
or  the  case  comes  in  contact  with  the  tuning-fork.  Experiments  with 
individual  variously  mutilated  yielded  the  conclusion  that  the  ability  to 

*  Zool.  Jabrb.,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  447-50  (1  pi.  and  4  figt.). 
t  Boa  Mns.  Gcaldi,  ix.  (1904)  pp.  129-97. 
X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  817-74  (2  pl«.  and  4  figs.). 
%  Amer.  Nat,  xzxvUi.  (1904)  pp.  859-67. 
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perceive  odours  is  distributed  over  the  whole  integument  of  the  spider, 
and  that  there  is  no  definitely  localised  olfactory  organ. 

Ttggs  of  Tardigrada.* — F.  Bichters  summarises  the  known  facts 
regarding  the  eggs  of  Tardigrada.  They  are  laid  either  free  or  within  a 
membrane.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  marine  genera  Echiniscoides  and 
Lydella.  All  eggs  laid  in  membranes  have  a  smooth  shell ;  those  free 
have  very  differentlv  formed  apparatus  for  fixation,  whose  function  is 
to  prevent  the  eggs  oeing  washed  out  by  the  rain  from  the  mossy  turf  in 
which  they  devdop.  The  membrane  enclosing  the  smooth  eggs  bears 
numerous  claws  which  effect  the  same  purpose.  In  a  second  paper  f  a 
description  of  a  new  species,  Echiniscus  conifer^  is  given. 

Marine  Fseudoscorpion  firom  the  Isle  of  Man.} — A.  D.  Imms 
reports  the  occurrence  of  Obisium  Imaritimum  Leach  among  the  rocks 
between  the  limits  of  high  and  low  tides  at  Port  Erin.  It  was  found  in 
the  recesses  of  the  rock  fissures  along  with  adults  of  the  marine  CoUem- 
bolon  Anurida  mariUma,  larvss,  pupse,  and  imagines  of  the  Goleop- 
teron  Micralymna  brevipenne^  and  a  species  of  Acarus.  '  It  is  probable 
that  the  pseudo-scorpion  preys  upon  the  CoUembola,  and  most  likely 
upon  the  Acari  also.  When  alarmed  or  irritated,  it  ran  about  actively 
in  both  a  forward  and  backward  direction  with  outstretched  pedipalps, 
but  it  was  not  seen  to  run  sideways,  as  some  pseudoscorpions  do. 

When  submerged,  twice  every  twenty-four  hours,  it  probably  relies 
upon  the  store  of  air  within  its  tracheal  system.  In  the  living  condition 
this  species  is  easily  recognised  by  the  olive-greenish  colour  of  the  body, 
contrasted  with  the  bright  red-brown  of  the  pedipalps.  Pickard  Cam- 
bridge has  obtained  me  same  form  from  the  Devonshire  coast  and 
from  Jersey ;  it  does  not  appear  to  be  known  on  the  Continent.  This 
is  the  second  recorded  occurrence  in  the  British  Isles  since  the  time  of 
Leach. 

Fentanymphon  Antarcticam.§ — T.  Y.  Hodgson  describes  diis  new 
type  found  by  the  *  Discovery,'  and  also  by  the  '  Scotia.'  The  body  is 
smooth,  very  slender,  with  lateral  processes  widely  separated  ;  there  are 
five  pairs  of  ambulatory  appendages ;  the  mandibles  are  well-developed, 
2-jointed,  and  chelate  ;  the  palps  are  5-jointed ;  the  ovigerous  1^  are 
lO-jointed,  terminating  in  a  claw,  the  last  four  joints  wiui  a  single  row 
of  denticuJate  spines.  The  onlv  feature  of  importance  which  separates 
it  from  the  genus  Nymphon  is  the  presence  of  a  fifth  pair  of  legs. 

Ten-legged  Pycnogonids.||— Leon  J.  Cole  calls  attention  to  the 
description  which  Eights  T  gave  in  1837  of  a  Pycnogonid  {DecoUpoda 
australis)  with  a  fif Si  pan*  of  walking  legs  from  Uie  SouUi  Shetland 
Islands.  C.  V.  Hodgson  has  found  several  specimens  in  the  *  Scotia ' 
collection  from  the  South  Orkneys,  along  with  a  single  specimen  of 
Pentanymphon  antarcticum  which  he  described  from  the  'Discovery* 
collection.    In  Decolopoda^  as  Cole  points  out,  we  have  the  most  primi- 

*  Ber.  Senck.  Nat  Ges.  (1904)  pp.  59-70  (2  pla.).  f  Tom.  oit,  pp.  78-4. 

%  Ann.  Nat.  Hist,  rr.,  (1905)  pp.  231-2. 

§  Op.  oit,  xlT.  (1904)  pp.  45a-62  (1  pi.  and  1  fig.). 

R  Op.  oit,  XT.  (1905)  pp.  405-15. 

•I  Boston  Journ.  Nat  Hist,  i.  (1837)  pp.  203-6  (1  pi). 
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tive  of  the  known  Pycno^onids.  The  chelifori  are  well  developed  and 
strongly  chelate,  the  palpi  are  present  and  made  up  of  ten  joints,  the 
ovigera  are  present  in  Doth  sexes,  and  are  provided  with  denticulate 
spines,  and  the  trui^-segmentation  is  distinct.  Cole  puts  the  relation- 
ships of  the  Pycnogonids  in  the  following  scheme  : — 

Ptovogohomobpba 
PyonogoDidad 

I  COLOSSBNDBOMORFBA 

Pbozichilids  PasithoidA 


PhoxichilidiidiB 
Hannonia 

Pallenida  Ammotheid« 

Nyxnphonid»  / 

^       I        ,  Euryoydidtt 

PerUanymphcn 


Deeolopoda 

Decolopoda  of  Bights.* — J.  0.  C.  Loman  calls  attention  to  the 
description  and  figures  of  Deeolopoda  austrcUis,  which  were  given  about 
seventy  years  ago  by  James  Eights.  Loman  says  that  the  description 
and  figures  indicate  a  Pycnogonid  larva,  probably  referable  to  Hoek's 
CoUssendeis  robusta.  The  larvsd  of  Colossmdeis  have  cheliferse  with  a 
two-jointed  shaft  at  an  age  when  the  palps  and  legs  have  their  final 
form.  Only  in  one  respect  does  Decolopoda  differ  from  all  other 
Pycnogonids— in  having  ten  legs  instead  of  eight,  and  Loman  thinks 
that  Eights  must  have  miscounted  them  I  "  Without  this  supernumerary 
pair  of  legs  the  animal  is  a  typical  GoUssmdeis  larva ;  with  the  ten 
legs  it  is  an  irrational  monstrosity  (*  ein  irrationslles  Momtrum  ').*'  As 
wHl  be  seen  from  the  report  preceding  this,  the  "  monstrosity  **  is  a 
reality,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Eights  would  count 
eight  as  ten. 

Hyrmecophilous  Acari.t — A.Berlese  gives  a  fully  iUustrated  account 
of  the  nxmierous  myrmecophilous  Acari  belonging  to  the  group 
Mesostigmata,  including  the  families  Uropodidae,  Antennophoridse, 
Lielaptidae,  and  Gamasidse.  He  deals  with  about  GO  species,  many  of 
which  are  new. 

«.  Omstaoea. 

Commensal  Crab  on  a  Sea-nrchin.| — E.  L.  Bouvier  and  G.  Seurat 
describe  Eumedon  convictor,  sp.  n.,  closely  allied  to  E.  pentagonissj 
described  by  A.  Milne-Edward!s.  It  was  found  living  as  an  intimate 
commensal  on  a  long-spined  sea-urchin,  probably  Echinothrix  turcorum, 
from  the  archipelago  of  Gambier.  Gommensalism  is  rare  in  crabs  of 
the  group  ParthenopiaB,  the  only  other  case  being  that  of  Zebrida 

•  ZooL  Anzoiir.,  xxviiL  (1905)  pp.  722-3. 
t  Redia,  i.  (1904)  pp.  299-474  (14  pis.). 
:  CompteaBeDdns,  oxl.  (1905)  pp.  629-31. 
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which  simply  lives  among  the  spines  of  a  sea-nrchin,  whereas  this  new 
form  is  imbedded  in  the  anal  region  in  a  capacious  invaginated  pocket 
Only  the  female  was  found  ;  the  male  is  probably  free-living.  In  spite 
of  its  close  commensalism,  almost  like  endo-parasitism,  the  crab  has  & 
hard,  well-calcified  shell.  It  has  a  dull  violet  colour,  less  pronounced 
than  that  of  the  sea-urchin. 

Variations  in  Number  and  Arrangement  of  Hale  Genital  Apertures 
in  Nephrops  norvegicus.* — D.  C.  Mcintosh  finds  that  the  male  genital 
openings  may  occur  singly  on  the  right  or  the  left  second  walking  leg, 
on  both  the  third  walking  legs,  or  singly  on  either  the  right  or  the  Mt, 
or  only  on  the  right  fourth  walking  leg,  or  normally  on  both  sidea. 
F.  H.  A.  Marshall  found  the  percentage  of  abnormal  specimens  from 
the  Firth  of  Forth  12 '2  ;  Mcintosh  specimens  from  the  Clyde  had  a 
percentage  of  abnormality  2*49. 

Proportions  of  the  Sexes  in  Nephrops  norvegieus.t  —  D*  C. 
Mcintosh  finds  that  in  the  Clyde  area  the  proportions  of  the  sexes  are 
approximately  equal ;  that  the  size  of  fully  grown  males  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  fully  grown  females  ;  and  that  the  animals  occur 
together  in  companies  of  approximately  the  same  size. 

Scales  of  PandalidsB.}  —  H.  Coutiere  finds  that  Decapods  of  tht 
family  Pandalidsd  have  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  namely  a  covering  of 
smooth,  transparent,  lanceolate  scales  {^^phanires  *'),  each  with  a  abort 
stalk  travers^  by  a  central  canal.  They  overlap  one  another,  an^ 
readily  knocked  off,  and  recall  the  scales  of  Lepidoptera.  A  doseii 
species  were  examined,  and  all  exhibited  this  peculiar  cuticular  covering. 

Lnminosity  of  Onathophausia.§ — 6.  niig  discusses  tiie  phoi- 
pliorescence  of  a  Onathophausia,  obtained  by  the  German  Deep  Sea 
Expedition  from  a  depth  of  1826  metres.  The  colour  was  greeuHh, 
and  was  due  to  a  secretion  which  exuded  from  two  glands  below  the 
cephalothorax  anteriorly,  at  the  base  of  the  seoond  maxillfe.  6.  0. 
Sara  described  the  structure  in  Onathop?MU9ia  caUarata^  and  suggested 
that  it  was  luminous.  The  secretion  is  formed  in  two  glandular  sso, 
which  lead  into  a  large  reservoir  with  a  duct  opening  on  a  papilb  at 
the  base  of  the  exop<^ite. 

Phagocytary  Organ  of  Decapods.n — L.  Cuenot  has  investigated  this 
in  a  large  number  of  species.  Th^e  are  two  distinct  lymphoid  stmctores 
— ^a  globuligenous  organ,  forming  the  amoebocytes  of  the  blood,  and  & 
phagocytary  organ.  The  former  is  always  situated  near  the  ophthalmic 
artery ;  it  completely  invests  it  in  some,  e.e.  FoffuruSy  it  is  spreaa  out  upon 
the  stomach  in  others,  e.g.  Astacus,  in  ouiers,  e.g.  Palanwn^  it  foms  a 
definite  mass  at  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  The  phagocytary  organ,  except 
in  Nika  edulis^  is  connected  with  the  hepatic  arteries.  In  Decapods  with 
»  oephalothoracic  liver,  the  phagocytes  envelop  the  hepatic  arterioles ;  in 
the  Pagurids,  which  have  an  abdominal  liver,  they  cover  the  nnmeroiM 

*  Proo.  Cambridge  Phil.  Soc,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  441-4. 

t  Loc.  oit.  X  GomptM  Bendot,  oxL  (1905)  pp.  674-6, 

$  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxyiii  (1905)  pp.  ^2  (2figi.). 

I  Arch.  ZooL  Exp.,  UL  (1905)  pp.  1-15  (1  pL). 
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cseca  branched  over  the  arteries.  In  the  Palssmonidae,  besides  the 
hepatic  phagocytes,  there  are  in  the  heart  vacuolar  cells  which,  in  a  feeble 
degree,  nave  a  phagocytary  function.  The  vacuolar  liquid  has  an  acid 
reaction. 

Hinute  Stmctore  of  Heart  in  Decapoda.* — ^W.  Gadzikiewicz  has 
studied  this  in  FakBtnony  Fachygrapsm^  and  Astacus,  The  heart 
consists  of  two  layers — an  internal  muscularis  and  an  external  adventitia 
(visceral  pericardium  or  epicardium).  The  adventitia  consists  of  vesi- 
cular cells  in  many  rows,  suggesting  many-layered  epithelium.  The 
myocardium  consists  of  individual  fibres  whose  protoplasmic  substance 
coalesces  to  form  a  general  protoplasmic  matrix  in  which  the  contractile 
fibrils  lie.  Many  blood  corpuscles  merge  in  the  protoplasmic  substance 
of  the  muscle-fibres,  and  are  disintegrated.  There  is  no  "cardiac 
endothelium'*  nor  "intima."  The  author's  conclusions  support  the 
hcemocoel  theory  of  Lang. 

Life-History  of  Onathia  maxillaris.t — Geoffrey  Smith  has  studied 
the  metamorphosis  and  life-history  of  this  Gnathiid  or  Anceid,  whose 
larval  form,  Known  as  Praniza,  lives  ecto-parasitically  on  various  kinds 
of  fishes.  He  discusses  the  final  metamorphosis  of  the  Praniza  into  the 
male  and  female  adult,  and  the  striking  variation  in  the  size  of  the  adults. 
The  adult  males  vary  in  size  from  1--8  mm.,  and  the  much  rarer  adult 
females  from  1-7  mm.  The  bimodality  of  the  curve  of  size  is  due  to  the 
existence  of  two  critical  periods  for  the  final  transformation,  and  the 
presumption  is  strong  that  the  size  to  which  any  larva  may  attain  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  conditions  of  nutrition  it  meets  with,  and  its  fortune 
in  bemg  brushed  off  its  host  at  an  early  or  late  stage  of  growth.  The 
larger  ^ults  owe  their  size  to  the  length  of  time  spent  and  the  amount 
of  nutrition  acquired  during  the  Praniza  stage.  On  the  whole  the  small 
males  have  mandibles  that  are  broader  and  shorter  than  those  of  the 
large  males :  in  other  words,  there  is  an  incipient  structural  dimorphism 
in  the  mandibles,  in  correlation  with  the  difference  in  size  of  the  males. 

The  life-history  may  be  thus  tabulated : — 

Konnal  segmented  larvsB 
0*8-1*2  mm. 

\ 

Pnnim  on  fiah 
1-4  mm. 

Small  adnlts  on  gronnd  Oiant  segmented 

larvflo  on  ground 

4-5  mm.     — -^     Pranizie 

on  fieh 
5-8  mm. 

I 
Large  adults  on  ground 

Notes    on  Alcippe   lampas.}  —  K.  W.  Genthe  gives  some  notes 
which  are  supplementary  to  the  work  of  Bemdt  and  earlier  writers  upon 

*  BulL  Internat.  Med.  Sci.  Cracovie,  1904,  pp.  424-34  (7  figt.> 
t  MT.  Zool.  Stat  Neapel  zvi.  (1904)  pp.  469-71  (1  pL). 
I  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  181-200  (2  pis.). 
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this  Cirripede.  The  pointB  taken  up  are  mainlT  anatomical,  e^.  the 
mnscle  systems,  the  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  drcolation,  thongii 
some  facts  r^arding  its  habits  are  also  given.  At  Wood's  Hole  it  is 
fonnd  in  large  nombers,  boring  in  Gastropod  shells  inhabited  by  hermit 
"Crabs,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  a  r^olar  messmate. 

Chilian  Girripeds.* — ^A.  Gnivel  describes  the  stractnre  of  some 
interesting  opercnlate  Cirripedia  lnt>nght  by  L.  Plate  from  Chili,  namely 
Corontda  diadema^  Balanus  psUtacuSy  B.  jUsctdus  var.  sordidui^  Chtka- 
nuUus  cirratuSy  and  C.  scabrostu. 

Annnlata. 

Mosaic  Development  in  the  Annelid  Bgg.f — ^E.  B.  Wilson  records 
certain  interesting  facts  in  the  development  of  Lanie$j  having  an 
important  bearing  on  this  theory.  When  either  cell  of  the  two-celled 
stage  is  destroyed,  the  remaining  cell  s^ments  as  if  it  still  formed  a  part 
of  an  entire  embryo.  The  later  development,  however,  is  essentudly 
different.  The  posterior  cell  develons  into  a  s^;mented  larva  with  a 
prototroch,  an  asymmetrical  pre-trochal  or  head  region,  and  a  nearij 
typical  metameric  seta-bearing  tmnk  region,  the  active  movements  of 
WDich  show  that  the  mnscles  are  normally  developed.  The  pre-trodial 
or  head  r^on  bears  an  apical  organ,  is  more  or  less  asynmietrical  and 
with  only  one  eye.  The  anterior  cell  hkewise  yields  a  prototroch  and  a 
pretrochal  region,  with  an  apical  organ,  but  produces  no  post-trochal 
region,  develops  no  tmnk  or  setse,  and  does  not  become  metameric. 
This  result  shows  that  from  the  beginning  of  development  the  material 
for  the  tmnk  r^on  is  mainly  localisea  in  the  posterior  cell ;  and 
furthermore,  that  this  material  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the 
metameric  stmctnre.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that,  so  far  as  the  early 
stages  of  development  are  concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  hypo- 
thesis of  formative  stuffs  or  specific  morphoplasmic  substances,  in  some 
form.  The  problem  of  the  localising  or  form-determining  factors  which 
are  responsible  for  the  determination  of  the  segregation  pattern  remains, 
however,  unsolved. 

Ventral  Sensory  Organs  of  Palolo  Worm.} — Olav  Schroder 
describes  the  peculiar  stmctures  which  lie  along  the  ventral  median  line 
of  Eunice  viridis  like  so  many  pigment  spots.  There  is  a  lens-like  thick- 
ening of  the  cuticle,  there  is  pigment,  there  are  sensory  cells  and 
intermediate  cells  (Zwischmzellen),  but  there  is  little  to  warrant  the 
view  of  Spengel,  Hesse,  and  others,  who  r^arded  the  organs  as  "  eyes." 
The  author  notes  how  his  results  differ  from  those  of  Hesse,  who 
regarded  Schroder's  sensory  cells  as  primitive  nerve  fibrils  and  Schroder's 
intermediate  cells  as  nerve-cells. 

Polynoid  Commensal  of  Balanoglossn8.§ — Ch.  Gravier  describes 
Zepidasthenia  digueti^  sp.  n.,  which  lives  as  a  conmiensal  in  the  dorsal 

*  Zool.  Jahrb.,  Snpplementbttnd  tL,  Fauna  Chilensis,  1904,  pp.  807-52  (3  pit.). 

t  Science,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  748-50. 

:  Zeitacbr.  iviaa.  ZooU  Ixxix.  (1905)  pp.  182-49  (2  pit.  and  2  figs.). 

§  Omptes  Bendos,  cxL  (1905)  pp.  875-8. 
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tube  f onned  bv  the  "  genital  wings  "  of  a  very  large  species  of  Balano- 
(flossus  from  the  Gulf  of  California.  One  of  the  Polynoids  bore  fixed 
to  its  back  a  remarkable  Stomatopod,  also  new,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Lf/siosqtUUa ;  its  dorsal  surface  has  a  marked  mimetic  resemblance  to 
the  back  of  the  Polynoid.  In  1882  Giard  reported  the  occurrence  of 
another  Poljchast,  Anoplonereis  (Ophiodionnus)  herrmanniy  as  a  com- 
mensal on  two  species  of  Balanoglossus. 

Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Blood  Vessels  in  Lumbricus.* — 0. 
Oungl  has  investigated  this  subject  A  typical  vessel  possesses  a  homo- 
geneous connective  tissue  membrane,  sharply  defined  and  deeply  stained 
by  rubin  and  acid-fuchsin.  Towards  the  lumen  are  elongated  cells 
which  never  form  an  epithelial-like  lining.  On  the  outer  side  the  wall 
cells  lie  upon  the  intima,  and  from  these  arise  the  striped  muscle  fibres 
which  are  arranged  within  the  connective  tissue  in  a  doubly  oblique 
manner.  If  the  vessel  is  free  in  the  body  cavity,  e.g.  ventral  vessel,  it 
possesses  a  peritoneal  layer.  The  small  vessels  and  capillaries  are 
derivable  by  loss  of  musculature  from  a  vessel  of  the  ventral  type. 
The  author  further  works  out  a  comparison  between  these  and  the 
capillaries  of  Vertebrates. 

Variation  and  Correlation  in  the  larthworm.t — Raymond  Pearl 
and  W.  N.  Puller  have  made  statistical  studies  of  Lumbricus  agricola 
from  which  they  conclude  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  variation  in 
the  total  number  of  somites  (79-164)  and  a  rather  high  variability  as 
measured  by  the  standard  deviation  and  the  co-ei&cient  of  variation. 
This  earthworm  is  markedly  more  variable  in  length  than  in  the  number 
of  somites.  The  clitellum  is  decidedly  more  variable  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  its  somites  than  is  the  body  in  front  of  the  clitellum.  As  the 
number  of  somites  in  front  of  the  clitellum  increases,  there  is  a  stron^lv 
marked  tendency  for  the  number  of  clitellar  somites  to  decrease.  With 
regard  to  n^ative  correlation,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  it  may  have 
ultimately  the  same  physiological  basis  as  compensatory  regulation.  The 
foregoing  are  the  main  points  in  the  abstract ;  the  complete  paper  has 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

Oephyrea  of  Japan.} — Iwaji  Ikeda  gives  an  account  of  87  species — 
2G  Sipunculoids  under  7  genera  and  11  Echiuroids  under  3  genera. 
Previous  to  this  paper  only  four  Gephyreans  seem  to  have  been  recorded 
from  Japan.  Of  the  87  species  described,  24  are  new.  A  useful  dia- 
gnostic key  is  given. 

Ovogenesis  of  8agitta.§ — ^N.  M.  Stevens  supplies  the  following 
additional  facts  r^arding  the  ovogenesis  in  Sagitta^  determined  on 
material  of  S.  degans.  The  so-called  sperm-oviduct  of  Sagitta  is 
merely  a  sperm-duct.  A  temporary  oviduct  is  formed  periodically  be- 
tween the  sperm-duct  and  the  germinal  epithelium.  This  duct  appears 
to  be  open^  up  by  the  activity  of  the  individual  eggs  pushing  their 
way  out  of  the  ovary  proper  and  in  between  the  germinal  epithelium 

•  Arbeit  Zool.  Inst.  Wien,  zv.  (1904)  pp.  155-82  (1  pi.), 
t  Fifth  Report  Michigan  Aoad.  SoL,  1903,  pp.  200-2. 
X  Journ.  CoU.  Sol,  Tokyo,  xx..  Art.  4  (1904)  pp.  1-87  (4  pU.). 
S  ZooL  Jahrb.,  xxi.  (1901)  pp.  243-52  (1  pi.). 
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and  the  sperm  dact.  The  chromoBomes  preseire  their  individiialitr 
from  the  time  when  reduction  in  nnmber  occurs  in  the  very  young 
oocytes  to  their  appearance  as  tetrads  in  the  first  polar  spindle.  The 
scattered  chromosomes  of  the  germinal  vesicle  are  collected  by  currents 
in  the  karyoplasm,  at  the  point  where  the  first  polar  spindle  is  fom^. 
There  is  a  (n'eliminary  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  diromosomes  during 
their  reduction  in  size.  The  chromosomes  in  the  young  oocytes  conjugate 
longitudinally,  instead  of  end  to  end  as  in  the  spermatocytes  ;  tJiere  are 
two  types  of  conjugation  of  the  chromosomes — oocyte  and  spermatocyte, 
and  two  corresponding  types  of  maturation  divisions,  giving,  however^ 
equivalent  results.  The  cnromatin  (?)  granules  which  result  from  the 
reduction  in  size  of  the  chromosomes  pass  directly  out  from  the  nudeua 
into  the  cytoplasm  along  strands  of  ksuryoplasm. 

Nematohelminthes. 

Freshwater  nematodes  of  New  Zealand.* — H.  A.  Cobb  de8cribe& 
four  new  free-living  species — Mermis  Nova  ZealanduB^  Mononchus  rtx^ 
Dorylaimus  Nova  ZecUanduB,  and  D.  profimdis.  These  belong  to  well- 
known  genera,  and  present  no  remarbible  variations  from  the  types  of 
their  'respective  groups.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  free-livinjr 
genera  have  a  very  wide  geographical  distribution.  The  small  size  of 
the  individuals,  their  fecundity,  their  adaptability  to  transportation  by  a 
great  variety  of  agencies,  and  their  resistance  to  desiccation,  at  least  in 
certain  stages,  are  all  in  favour  of  wide  distribution.  A  noteworthy 
point  is  the  depth  from  which  some  of  the  specimens  were  captured ; 
thus  the  two  species  of  Dorylaimus  were  obtained  from  200-1100  feet. 

New  Free-living  Nematode  firom  Patagonia  t — J-  ^*  de  Man 
describes  a  new  form,  Flectria  {FUctroides)  patagonicus,  which  differs 
from  F,  arUarcticus  in  form,  in  structure  of  head  lips,  and  of  (esophageal 
bulb.  The  type  specimen  was  found  in  a  dung-ball  of  Orypotherium 
darwini, 

lehthyonema  grayi.f  —  James  F.  Gremmill  gives  an  account  of 
Ichthyonema  grayi  Gemmill  and  von  Linstow,  an  interesting  Nematode 
of  large  size  found  in  the  perivisceral  cavity  of  the  common  sea-urchin 
in  different  localities  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  Not  more  than  four 
females  (600-1500  mm.  in  length  by  2-4  mm.  in  breadth)  occurred  in 
any  one  sea-urchin,  and  in  one  case  only  a  single  large  specimen  was 
present,  which  measured  quite  five  feet  in  length.  Besides  the  large 
specimens,  some  smaller  ones  were  always  present,  50-200  mm.  in  length, 
which  seem  to  be  the  males.  A  f  uU  descnption  has  been  published  else* 
where  S,  and  we  may  simply  refer  to  some  notable  features : — the 
absence  of  mouth,  anus,  and  excretory  canals ;  the  poorly  developed 
muscular  system  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  nervous  system,  represented  by 
a  thickening  of  the  hypodermis  at  the  head  end,  which  is  not  continued 
backwards  into  definite  longitudinal  cords,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short 

*  Proo.  Cambridge  PhiL  So^xiL  (1904)  pp.  863-74  (4  figs.), 
t  Ber.  Senck.  Kator.  Ges.  (1904)  pp.  41-5. 
%  Trans.  Nat.  Hist  Boo.  Gla^;ow,  rL  (Deo.  1908)  pp.  299-301. 
S  Aroh.  Natur.,  1902. 
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distance  on  the'  ventral  aspect ;  the  single  ventral  ovary,  almost  as  long 
iis  the  worm  itsejf .  The  ova  all  ripen  at  the  same  time ;  the  early 
development  takes  place  within  the  body,  which  eventoally  becomes  little 
more  than  an  elongated  sac  filled  with  eggs  or  embryos.  The  largest 
specimen  contained  upwards  of  20  million  embryos. 

We  may  add  to  this  report  that  a  specimen  of  this  interesting 
parasite  was  recently  obtained  from  a  sea-urchin  brought  in  by  an 
Aberdeen  trawler. 

Platyhelminthes. 

Sexual  Phases  in  Gteonemertes.* — ^W.  B.  Coe  finds  that  the  Ber- 
muda land  Nemertean,  Oeonemertes  agricola,  is  not  only  hermaphrodite 
but  also  viviparous.  The  sexual  ph^es  are  farther  complicated  by  the 
appearance  oi  undifferentiated  gonads  which  form  both  kinds  of  sexual 
products.  Such  gonads  often  occur  interspersed  among  others  which 
form  either  ova  or  spermatozoa  only.  As  a  rule  in  such  an  ovo-testis 
the  spermatozoa  are  discharged  before  the  single  ovum  of  the  same 
organ  has  matured.    Self -fertilisation  probably  does  not  normally  occur. 

Land  Planarian  from  Ohio.t — L.  B.  Walton  records  the  occurrence 
of  a  species  of  BJiynchodemtis  in  Ohio.  It  differs  in  many  particulars 
from  the  only  known  form  of  this  genus  occurring  in  the  United  States, 
although  it  is  probably  related  to  it. 

Two  Interesting  Trematodes.} — ^Norman  Maclaren  gives  a  full 
description  of  (a)  Diplectanum  (Bquans  Diesing,  a  Gyrodactylid  from  the 
^ilJs  of  Lahrax  lupus,  etc.,  which  he  refers  to  the  genus  Tetraonchus 
Diesing,  sub-genus  DipUctanum^  and  (h)  NenuUobothrium  mola.sp.n. 
from  tiie  sun&h,  which  he  refers  to  the  Distomidas. 

Habits  and  Structure  of  Cotylaspis  insigni8.§ — H.  L.  Osborn  has 
investigated  a  number  of  points  in  the  anatomy  and  habits  of  this 
Trematode.  In  Lake  Chautauqua  it  is  confined  to  Anodonta^  although 
this  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  United  States  generally.  It 
most  commonly  occurs  adhering  very  firmly  by  its  huge  ventral  sucker 
to  the  cloacal  surface  of  the  kidney  of  its  host.  It  can  hardly  be 
considered  even  ecto-parasitic,  but  is  more  strictly  commensal,  since 
\i  not  only  does  not  draw  any  nutriment  from  its  host,  but  is  even 
beneficial  W  keeping  the  surface  of  the  kidney  free  from  organic 
material.  The  almost  free  habit  would  seem  to  be  secondary,  and 
arrived  at  by  way  of  a  partially  free  ancestral  form,  having  habits  like 
those  of  Aspidogaster.  The  excretory  system  is  unlike  that  of  any  other 
known  member  of  the  family.  It  has  a  single  terminal  dorsal  pore,  two 
independent  rhythmically  pulsatile  bladders,  a  collecting  vessel  running 
directly  to  the  level  of  the  pharynx,  a  recurrent  vessel,  ciliated,  directly 
continuous  with  the  collecting  vessel,  two  branches  from  this — one 
anterior  and  one  posterior — into  which  all  the  larger  capillary  vessels 
discharge,  minute  non-ciliated  capillaries  terminated  by  ciliated  flarae- 

*  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxviii.  (1905)  pp,  454-8. 

t  Ohio  Naturalist,  v.  (1908)  No.  8,  p.  254. 

X  Jennische  Zeitaohr.  Naturwiss.,  xxxviii.  (1904)  pp.  572-618  (8  pla.  and  6  figs.). 

§  ZooL  Jabrb.,  xxi  (1904)  pp.  201-85  (3  plB.> 
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cells.  There  is  a  single  testis ;  the  ovidnct  resembles  that  of  Aspidogaster 
near  the  ovary  in  having  the  same  "  tuba  fallopii ;"  there  is  no  distinct 
ootjpe  or  shell  gland,  and  no  Lanrer  canal. 

IncertA  Sedis. 

Zxeretory  Apparatus  in  Intoproeta.* — G.  Stiasnj  has  observed 
various  details  of  this  in  the  living  specimens  of  PediceUina  ecMnata  and 
Loxosoma  annelidicola,  as  well  as  sections  of  these  and  other  types.  In 
P.  echinata  the  excretory  apparatus  consists  of  an  unpaired  duct  which 
divides  into  two  branches,  forming  an  inverted  Y«  At  lies  between  the 
oesophagus  and  nerve  ganglion.  The  blind  ends  of  the  fork  are  closed 
by  an  end  cell,  which  appears  like  a  massing  of  plasma  with  a  large 
nucleus.  The  wall  of  this  canal  contains  two  or  more  cells  with  lar^e 
nuclei ;  the  lumen  is  wide,  the  cells  are  very  long  and  narrow  and  with- 
out cilia,  except  the  end  cell,  which  has  a  very  large  "  flame."  There 
are  cilia  on  the  unpaired  portion  of  the  system.  It  is  probable  that, 
contrary  to  the  finding  of  Prouho,  the  excretory  apparatus  of  the 
Entoprocta  is  of  one  type. 

Botifiera. 

New  Rotifers  firom  Scotland.t  —  James  Murray,  in  studying  the 
fauna  of  Scotch  lakes  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Survey  under  the 
PuUar  Trust,  has  found  the  following  twelve  new  species  of  Rotifers  of 
the  order  Bdelloida,  which  he  describes  very  fully,  with  seven  plates  of 
illustrations  :  Gallidina  angustkollis^  G.  annulata^  C,  crmata^  C,  ptdchra^ 
C  muricata^  C,  crucicornis,  C.  armata^  C.  incrasMta^  Philodina  laticomis^ 
Ph.  laticeps^  Ph.  humerosa^  and  Microdina  paradoxa.  The  last-named 
forms  a  new  genus  and  a  new  family,  Microdinadse,  characterised  by 
the  absence  of  a  corona,  and  by  jaws  intermediate  between  the  ramate 
type  of  all  other  Bdelloida,  and  the  malleo-ramate  type  of  Melic^rti. 

Behinoderma. 

Artificial  Production  of  Vitelline  Membrane  in  Unfertilised  Ova 
of  Sea  Urchin.f — Curt  Herbst  finds  that  traces  of  silver  salts  in  the 
water  evoke  the  formation  of  vitelline  membranes  on  unfertilised  ova,  as 
also  happens  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  clove-oil,  xylol,  and  other 
reagents.  The  formation  and  elevation  of  the  vitelline  membrane  is  not 
a  simple  coagulation  process.  The  elevation  of  the  membrane  from  the 
surface  of  the  egg  is  first  of  all  due  to  a  vital  change  in  the  cytoplasm, 
which  retracts  from  the  primary  vitelline  membrane  and  secretes  a  sub- 
stance between  that  and  itself.  When  water  enters  the  interspace  the 
Erinuiry  limiting  membrane  is  raised  mechanically.  Apart  from  this, 
owever,  there  is  the  modification  of  the  readily  penetrable  primary 
membrane  into  a  more  resistent  secondary  envelope.  This  change  may 
be  a  coagulation  or  similar  process.  In  any  case  it  can  be  induced  in 
unfertilised  ova  by  coagulating  reagents  which  do  not  rapidly  kill  them. 
It  follows  that  in  normal  conditions,  the  spermatozoon  must  contain  a 

•  Arbeit.  Zool.  Iii»t.  Wien,  xv.  (1904)  pp.  18H-96  (1  pi), 
t  TnwiB.  Roy.  8no.  Blin.,  xli.  (1905)  pp.  867-86  (7  pis.). 
X  MT.  Zool.  Stat  Neapel,  xtL  (1904)  pp.  445-57. 
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coagnlating  substance  which  induces  in  the  ovum  the  elevation  of  the 
vitelline  membrane. 

Now  Devonian  Ophiurid.* — F.  A.  Bather  descriheBSi/mptentra  minvm 
g.  et  sp.  n.,  a  Devonian  Ophiurid  from  Cornwall.  The  genus  is  thus  diag- 
nosed : — ^A  Lapworthurid  with  spinulose  disc  extending  to  second  arm- 
s^ment,  with  oral  skeleton  of  teeth,  long  jaws,  and  short  mouth-frames 
(torus  not  seen),  with  free  arm-segments  containing  a  vertebral  ossicle, 
possibly  compound,  grooved  ventrallj  and  provided  on  each  side  with 
two  wings,  to  the  distal  of  which  is  attached  an  adambulacral  spiniferous 
element.  The  structure  of  the  arm-segments  suggests  that  the  vertebrae 
may  be  composed  of  two  successive  pairs  of  ambulacral  elements,  and 
reasons  are  given  for  susjpecting  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  all  the  more 
advanced  Ophiurids.  Tne  holotype  of  the  species,  which  is  the  first 
Echinoderm  described  from  these  Cornish  slates,  is  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Coelentera. 

Hovements  and  Reactions  of  Hydra.t — 6.  Wagner  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  behaviour  of  Hydra  viridis  and  other  species.  An 
undisturbed  Hydra  contracts  at  fairly  regular  intervals  ;  after  contraction 
it  expands  in  sudi  a  way  as  to  occupy  a  different  position  from  that 
previously  occupied.  It  has  only  one  form  of  response  to  a  single 
mechaniod  stimulation,  localised  or  non-localised  ;  this  response  is  by 
contraction,  more  or  less  complete,  and  not  necessarily  toward  or  away 
from  the  stimulus.  When  a  stimulus  is  repeated  as  soon  as  the  polyp 
has  r^ained  the  expanded  sta^e,  contraction  results  as  before.  If  a  non- 
localised  mechanical  stimulus  is  repeated  at  veir  brief  intervals,  say  one 
second,  acclimatisation  is  soon  effected,  and  the  Hydra  no  longer 
responds.  A  localised  stimulus  applied  at  such  brief  intervals  brings 
about  at  first  an  apparent  acclimatisation.  This  is  soon  followed  in 
many  cases  by  the  complicated  "  escape  "  movement,  the  Hydra  moving 
away  from  the  r^ion  where  stimulation  occurs.  This  shows  that  the 
physiolc^ical  condition  of  the  animal  has  been  changed,  so  that  to  the 
same  stimulus  under  the  same  external  conditions  it  now  gives  a  reaction 
different  from  that  given  at  first. 

Hyckra  shows  no  orientation  movements  in  response  to  stimulation  by 
a  current  of  water.  When  the  foot  is  detached  the  animal  performs 
active  movements  directed  toward  restoring  the  normal  condition  of 
attachment.  Gleotaxis  plays  no  part.  Non-localised  chemical  stimuli 
cause  general  contraction,  except  in  certain  food  reactions.  A  strong 
localised  chemical  stimulus  causes  a  bending  of  the  body  or  tentacles,  as 
the  case  may  be,  toward  the  side  stimulated.  The  result  is  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  ectoderm  cells  directly  affected  by  the  reagent,  and  is 
non-adaptive.  Hydra  reacts  to  food  only  after  a  period  of  hunger.  A 
mechanical  stimulus  will  not  produce  a  discharge  of  nematocysts ;  a 
chemical  stimulus  does,  probably  by  direct  effect,  in  the  area  touched  by 
the  reagent.  The  nematocysts  can  and  do  pierce  the  epidermis  of  the 
prey,  but  Hydra  seems  able  to  paralyse  prey  without  discharging 
nematocysts. 

*  Geol.  Mug^  u.  (1905)  pp.  161-9  (1  pi.). 

t  Quart.  Journ.  Mior.  Sci.,  xlviii.  (1905)  pp.  £85-622  (6  figs.) 
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Biological  Studies  on  Corymorpha.* — H.  B.  Torrey  deacribes 
Corynwrpha  palma — both  adult  and  young  forms — and  discusses  its 
activities  in  movement,  feeding,  and  the  like. 

It  is  unusually  active  for  a  hydroid.  It  is  everywhere  sensitive  to 
mechanical  stimtdi,  irritant  chemicals  and  abrupt  changes  in  temperature, 
nowhere  to  odorous  substances. 

The  prehensile  mechanism  is  composed  of  proximal  tentacles  which 
move  toward  the  mouth  in  response  to  all  effective  stimuli ;  distal 
tentacles  which  move  away  from  the  mouth  in  their  initial  response  to 
stimuli ;  and  a  proboscis,  which  may  move  toward  the  point  stimulated. 
These  movements,  as  well  as  shortening  and  possibly  lengthening  the 
stem,  are  performed  by  muscles. 

The  stem  of  the  adult  responds  to  the  stimulus  of  gravity  by  means 
of  a  change  in  the  turgidity  of  the  vacuolated  axial  cells.  The  response 
of  these  cells  varies  according  as  the  stem  is  attached  proximally  or 
distally,  and  according  as  it  is  heteromorphic  or  not.  The  polarity  of 
the  stem  is  expressed  not  only  by  the  regenerative  development,  but  by 
changes  in  the  axial  cells. 

Locomotion  is  accomplished  by  amoeboid  ceUs  located  at  the  proximal 
end  in  the  adult,  more  generally  distributed  in  the  larva,  and  covering 
the  club-shaped  ends  of  the  filaments  of  the  hold-fast. 

Cilia  are  present  on  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the  hydranth  cavity 
and  the  peripheral  canals.  Supplemented  by  contractions  and  expan- 
sions of  the  hydranth  cavity,  they  provide  for  the  circulatory  currents 
through  the  body. 

Eggs  are  laid  both  in  summer  and  winter,  usually  during  the 
morning  hours.  They  have  adhesive  coats.  The  planidae  are  never 
ciliated,  and  their  locomotion  is  limited  to  very  slow  creeping  movements. 
The  larvae  are  geotropic. 

Oymnoblastic  Hydroids  of  Western  Hediterranean.t — S.  Motz- 
Kossowska  gives  an  account  of  gymnoblastic  hydroids  coUected  near 
Banyuls  and  neighbouring  coast  and  Balearic  Islands.  Seven  new 
species  and  two  new  varieties  are  recorded.  A  marked  resemblance  to 
tne  fauna  of  the  bay  of  Naples  was  noted.  The  paper  includes  a 
discussion  of  the  phylogenetic  position  of  the  several  members  of  the 
group.  The  author  agrees  witn  Schneider  in  placing  the  Corynidse  at 
the  base  of  the  system,  and  from  a  typical  Corynid  with  capitate 
tentacles  recognises  a  departure  along  three  distinct  lines,  viz.  (a) 
diminution  of  the  number  of  tentacles,  e.g.,  TiareUa  aingtUaris;  (b) 
diminution  of  number  of  tentacles  and  atrophy  of  the  capitula  of  the 
proximal  whorl,  e.g.,  Cladonema:  Coryne  pintheri  and  Stauri^um 
productum  being  intermediate ;  (c)  great  development  of  proximal 
circle  of  filiform  tentacles  as  Tubularia  with  Fennaria  intermediate. 
It  is  possible  that  those  Corynids  with  stinging  buds  on  the  external 
face  of  the  tentacles  {TiareUa)  may  have  given  rise  to  forms  with 
ramified  tentacles  like  Gladocoryne, 

Notes  on  HydromedussB  from  Naples.f  —  Chas.  W.  Hargitt  has 
studied  several  species,  some  of  which  are  believed  to  be  new,  others 

*  Journ.  Exper.  Zool,  i.  (1904)  pp.  395-422. 

t  Arch.  Zool.  Exp.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  39-98  (1  pL). 

X  MT.  Zool  Stat.  Neapel,  xvi.  (1904)  pp.  553-85  (2  pla.). 
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more  or  less  rare,  and  all  of  more  than  ordinary  biological  interest. 
He  describes  PachycordyU  weismanni^  sp.  n.,  and  notes,  inter  alia,  that 
in  the  females  (which  alone  were  found)  the  germ-cells  originate  in  the 
endoderm  and  do  not  occur  elsewhere  at  any  time  during  their  growth 
or  maturation.  The  medusoid  is  either  extremely  degenerate,  or  one  of 
very  primitive  type.  Its  development  within  a  chitinous  capsule 
(gonanginm  ?)  associated  with  the  sporosac-like  history  of  thegonopnore, 
would  seem  to  surest  the  latter  alternative.  The  development  of 
Authomedusae  within  gonangia  is  quite  rare,  if  not  wholly  anomalous. 

The  oogenesis,  maturation,  and  fertilisation  in  Tubularia  tnesembry- 
anthemum  Allm.  are  then  described.  The  germ-cells  were  found  both  in 
the  ectoderm  of  the  peduncle  of  the  gonophore,  as  Brauer  contends, 
and  in  the  ectoderm  and  endoderm  of  the  spadix,  as  Giamician  and 
Weismann  reported.  An  account  of  the  cleavage,  the  germ-layers,  and 
the  embryo  is  given. 

The  author  also  describes  Pmiganimus  napolitanuSy  sp.  n.  (?), 
Gemmaria  implexa  Alder,  Corydendrium  parasiticum  Gavolini,  and 
Podocoryne  conchicola  (Philippi),  and  supplies  numerous  contributions 
towards  a  clearer  knowledge  of  some  disputed  problems  concerning  the 
Hydromedusse. 

Begeneration  and  Non-Sexual  Reproduction  in  Sagartia.* — B.  B. 
Torrey  and  J.  R.  Mery  describe  the  different  modes  of  fission  observed 
in  S,  davisi.  They  endeavoured  experimentally  to  discover  the  cause  of 
fission.  A  complete  answer  has  not  been  found,  though  they  conclude 
that  an  interruption  of  the  physical  continuity  of  two  portions  of  a 
polyp  by  a  cut  m  the  normal  fission  plane  tends  to  inteifere  with  the 
physiological  inter-action  of  the  separated  r^ons,  and  to  initiate  the 
process  of  fission. 

Chilian  ActinisB.t— J.  Playfaur  McMurrich  reports  on  L.  Plate's 
collection  of  Actinians  from  the  coast  of  Chih.  He  divides  the 
simpler  Actinians  into  families,  recognisingin  addition  to  the  Edwards- 
idse,  which  will  include  the  Edwardsise,  Halcainpidae,  and  the  genus 
Seytophorus^  the  Gonactiniidas,  which  will  include  Oonactiniaj  Protanthea, 
and  possibly  Oraetis,  the  Peachiidss,  including  Peaehia,  EloacUs,  and 
HaioclavOj  and  the  Ilanthidse,  having  essentially  the  limitations 
reo^nised  by  Andres.    Altogether  27  species  are  dealt  with. 

The  Hesenteric  HuBCulature  of  Aetiniaria.} — 0.  Garlgren  con- 
tributes some  details  r^arding  these  muscles  and  their  homologies. 
One  or  two  of  his  points  may  be  given.  The  basilar  muscles  arise  in 
the  Actiniaria  later  phylogenetically  than  the  parieto-basilar  and  the. 
parietal  muscles.  The  lower  Actiniaria  (Protantnea,  Athenaria,  and  the 
DiBOOsomidea  among  the  Stichodactylinesd)  have  in  their  mesenteric 
musculature  no  homologue  to  the  bajsilar  muscles,  which  develop  only 
with  the  growth  of  a  true  creeping  base.  In  the  Athenaria  the  parietal 
muscle  which  is  found  on  the  same  side  as  the  transverse  mesenterial 
mosdes  is  homologous  with  the  parietid  basilar  muscle  of  the  higher 

•  UdIt.  California  PablioatioDS,  i.  (1904)  pp.  211-2a 

t  Zool.  Jahrb.,  Sapplementband  ri.,  Fanna  GhilenaiB,  1904,  pp.  215-306  (6  pis. 
and  5  flgi.).  t  2SooL  Anzeig.,  xxriiL  (1905)  pp.  510-19. 
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Actiiiiaria  and  the  Protanthea,  and  is  onlj  a  further  deTekpoientof  this 
miificle. 


Morphology  of  Coral  Polyps.* — J.  E.  Duerden  sums  nphn  con- 
chisions  as  to  the  relationships  of  Hadreporarian  coralflb  With  the 
exception  of  the  characteristics  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  skekton, 
the  Madreporaria  present  no  feature  whidi  separates  th^n  &om  ordinary 
hexameral  Actinians.  The  development  and  arrangement  of  the 
mesenteries  and  the  tentacles  in  both  the  protocnemic  and  metacnemic 
stages  are  the  same  in  both  groups.  In  the  absence  of  siphonoglyphs 
from  the  stomodsenm,  and  of  lateral  ciliated  bands  from  the  mesentmal 
^laments,  coral  polyps  differ  from  the  great  majority  of  anemones,  bat 
«ome  of  the  lower  Actinians  are  without  siphonoglyphs,  and  hare  but 
idmple  filaments. 

Modem  Actiniaria  (excluding  the  Ceriantheae  and  Zoantheas)  and 
Madreporaria  constitute  a  single  group,  one  section  of  wbidi  forms  a 
skeleton  which  is  absent  in  ihe  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Palaeozoic  rugose  corals  diverge  from  mod^n 
•corals  after  the  formation  of  the  six  primary  septa ;  their  septa  are  th^i 
added  in  the  same  sequence  as  are  the  mesenteries  in  the  ZoeLnthead ; 
further,  the  single  ventral  siphonoglyph  of  the  Zoanthids  was  probably 
present  in  the  rugose  polyp,  being  now  represented  on  the  skeleton  by 
the  '*  fossula.*^  The  Rugosa  and  Zoanthese  undoubtedly  oonstatate  a 
^common  group  of  skeleton-forming  and  skeletonless  polyps,  just  as  do 
ihe  modem  Madreporaria  and  ordinary  hexamerous  Actiniaria. 

Protozoa. 

Behaviour  of  Lower  Organisms.! — H.  S.  Jennings  has  miblished 
an  important  series  of  investigations  on  the  reactions  of  Protozoa, 
Planana,  and  Botif era  to  heat,  light,  and  other  stimuli.  Seven  memoirs 
are  included  in  the  volume.  The  theory  of  tropisms,  the  consideration 
of  pbjfsiological  states  as  determining  factors  in  the  behaviour  of  these 
organisms,  and  the  method  of  trial  and  error  in  their  behaviour,  are 
subjects  discussed  on  ihe  basis  of  the  experimental  data.  One  or  two 
■conclusions  only  can  be  quoted.  The  author  decides  that  the  theory  of 
tropisms  does  not  go  far  in  helping  us  to  understand  the  behaviour  in 
question ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  when  accurately  studied  as  a  rule 
inconsistent  with  its  fundamental  assumptions.  In  Steiitor  and  Planaria 
it  is  proved  that  to  the  same  stimuli,  under  the  same  external  con- 
ditions, the  same  individuals  react  at  different  times  in  radically  dif- 
ferent ways,  showing  the  existence  of  different  physiological  states 
which  determine  the  nature  of  the  reaction.  The  behaviour  of  the 
lower  organisms  is  flexible,  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error.  This 
method  involves  many  of  the  fundamental  qualities  seen  in  higher 
animals,  yet  with  the  simplest  possible  basis  in  ways  of  action ;  a  great 
portion  of  the  behaviour  consisting  often  of  but  one  or  two  definite 
movements — ^movements  that  are  stereotyped  when  considered  by  them- 
-selves,  but  not  stereotyped  in  their  relation  to  the  environment.     This 

♦  Smithsonian  Misc.  Collections,  xlvii.  (1904)  pp.  98-111  (l^Ags)- 

t  Publications  of  Carnegie  Institute,  Vfashington.  No.  16  (1904)  pp.  1-250. 
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method  leads  upward,  offering  at  every  point  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment^ and  showing,  even  in  the  nnicellular  organisms,  what  must  be 
considered  the  beginnings  of  intelligence  (objective)  and  of  many  other 

auiJities  found  in  higher  animals.    Tropic  action  doubtless  occurs,  but 
tie  main  basis  of  behaviour  is  in  these  organisms  the  method  of  trial 
and  error. 

New  and  little-known  British  Freshwater  Bhizopods.*" — James 
Oash  describes  from  Mid-Cheshire  and  Essex  a  number  of  interesting 
Rhizopods :  a  naked  reticularian  form,  Penardia  mtUabilis  g.  et  sp.  n. ; 
an  Arcellid  with  central  digitate  and  lateral  more  elongated  and  acicular 
pseudopodia,  Difflugiella  apiculata  g.  et  sp.  n. ;  besides  AnuBbapUosa  sp.  n., 
Mastigamctha  aspera  F.  E.  Schulze,  Gymnophrys  cometa  Cienk.,  and  Vam- 
pyrella  flahellata  sp.  n. 

Longitudinal  Division  in  Opalina  ranarum.t — H.  Schouteden  re- 
cords the  occurrence  in  Opalina  of  division  lengthwise.  The  process 
goes  on  comparatively  slowly,  a  gradually  deepening  furrow  appearing 
first;  when  Uiis  has  almost  divided  the  animal,  the  two  halves  swim 
sharply  apart,  and  the  bridge  between  tears  with  a  snap.  The  whole 
process  was  observed,  and  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  case  of  conjugation. 

Trypanosomes  and  Hsmogregarines  of  Teleosts.^ — ^E.  Brumpt  de- 
scribes several  new  species  of  these  from  Gohius^  GaUionymm^  Cottus^  etc. 
There  are  two  distinct  types  of  Trypanosome,  one  resembling  that  of 
the  skate,  the  other  that  of  the  manunals,  particularly  of  the  r^ 

Culture  of  a  Frog's  Trypanosome  in  a  Leech:§ — ^A.  Billet  finds  that 
Trypanosoma  inopinatum  of  the  green  frog  of  Algeria  thrives  well  in 
the  alimentary  canal  of  the  leech  Hdohdella  algira^  which  often  occurs 
on  the  frog.  The  Trypanosome  is  rare  in  the  frog,  but  forms  of  Dr^- 
panicUum  are  common — ^yet  Drepanidium  is  not  found  in  the  leech.  It 
is  suggested  that  there  may  be  a  metamorphosis  of  the  Dr^anidium 
into  the  Tnrpanosome,  just  as  Schaudinn  nas  described  the  transfor- 
mation of  Hamogregarina  ziemanni  into  a  Trypanosome. 

Hsmoflagellates  in  Teleosteans.n — C.  Lebailly  finds  Trypanosoma 
plate$8(B  sp.  n.  and  Hosmogregarina  platesscs  together  in  PUUessa  vulr 
gariSy  and  two  similar  pairs,  also  new  species,  co-existent  in  Flesus 
vulgaris  and  Platophrys  laterna.  The  occurrence  of  the  two  forms  in 
one  host  is  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  researches  of  Schaudinn 
and  Billet  on  the  probable  relationship  of  the  two  types. 

Anisogamy  in  Gregarines.f — L.  Brasil  observes  that  in  Urospora^ 
and  very  probably  in  Oonospora,  two  kinds  of  gametes  exist,  that  con- 
jugating gametes  are  unliKe,  and  that  each  of  the  two  associated 
Gr^arines  give  rise  to  only  one  kind  of  gamete. 

HsBmosporidia  of  Rana.** — J.  H.  Stebbins,  jun.,  has  found  in  the 
blood  of  Rana  catesbiana  several  forms  of  Hcemogregarina  catesbiancBy 

*  Joum.  Linn.  Soc.  (Zool.)  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  218-25  (1  pi), 
t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxviii.  (1905)  pp.  468-9. 
X  Comptes  Bendus,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  613-15. 
§  Tom.  cit,  pp.  574-6.  ||  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  576-7. 

^  Arch.  Zool.  Exp.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  17-38  (1  pL). 
•*  Trans.  Amer.  Micr.  Soo..  xxv.  (1904)  pp.  65-62  (2  pla.). 
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among  which  may  be  mentioned,  the  merozoite  or  spore;  the  tro- 
phozoite and  cjtocyBt  of  the  asexual  cycle ;  the  micro-  and  macro- 
gametoc^tes,  oocyst,  and  sporozoite  of  the  sexnal  pycle,  in  which  the 
microgametocyte  is  extra-corpuscular,  while  the  macrogametocyte  is  both 
extra-  and  intnKX>rpuscular.  Infection  may  be  induced  by  the  food 
taken  into  the  animal*s  digestive  tract,  as  well  as  by  other  causes;. 
Schizo|^onY  and  sporogony  occur  in  the  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  same 
host ;  m  the  asexual  cyde,  multiplication  is  effected  by  s^mentation,  or 
sporulation.  After  many  generations  of  schizogony,  the  sexes  become 
dmerentiated  into  macro-  and  micn^ametocytes,  and  conjugate  by  some 
means  not  yet  discovered.  The  extra-corpuscular  macrogametocyte,  siitst 
fertilisation,  penetrates  a  red  blood-corpuscle  and  becomes  encyrted; 
from  the  cyst-nucleus  arise  sporoblasts,  which  in  turn  are  converted 
into  sporozoites.  These  rupture  the  oocyst  and  escape  into  the  plasma» 
^here  they  are  ready  to  invade  fresh  blood-corpuscles. 


^^ 
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BOTANY. 

QENEBAL, 
Including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Seed  Plants. 

Oytologyy 
indudinff  OeU*Oont«nts. 

Strnctnre  of  the  Cell  of  the  CyanophycesB. — Papers  on  this  hotly- 
contested  subject  still  continne  to  appear.  F.  G.  Konl*  gives  a  general 
snmmaiT  of  his  (large  work  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  a  short  time 
ago,  and  replies  to  certain  criticisms  of  Brandt.  The  work  of  E.  W. 
01ive,t  however,  is  of  the  most  importance,  for  by  the  use  of  modem 
methods  of  fixation,  staining,  and  section-cutting,  he  claims  to  have 
clearly  established  the  existence  of  mitotic  nuclear  division  in  this  group. 
The  central  nucleus  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  continuous  mitotic 
division ;  only  in  the  spores  and  heterocysts  do  the  nuclei  enter  the 
condition  of  rest  and  exhibit  a  nuclear  vacuole  and  membrane.  The 
ordinary  nucleus  shows  a  distinction  into  a  more  or  less  dense  or 
chromatic  portion,  which  encloses  a  number  of  minute  chromatin 
granules,  the  chromosomes,  which  are  of  constant  number  in  a  given 
species— 8  in  Nostoc  commune^  for  example,  and  16  in  OacUlatoria  tmui$. 
During  actual  division  there  is  a  definite  spindle,  and  the  chromosomes 
imdergo  fission,  the  whole  spireme  thread,  which  consists  of  the  chromo 
somes  in  a  row,  undergoing  a  longitudinal  fission.  The  cell  divides  by 
the  growing-in  of  a  ring-shaped  wall. 

0.  P.  niillips  i  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  cvtology  and 
movements  of  the  Cyanoph^cese.  He  regards  the  central  body  in  the 
ceU  as  a  nucleus,  and  descnbes  sexual  fusions  in  the  formation  of  the 
spores.  He  finds  that  tiie  chromatin  of  the  central  body  is  aggr^ated 
tn  hollow  vesicles  in  the  resting  cell.  This  vesicular  appearance  dis- 
appears in  the  dividing  cell,  and  the  chromatin  granules  become 
arranged  in  a  loose  network,  and  multiply  by  transverse  division. 
Nuclear  division  follows,  in  one  of  two  ways,  both  occurring  in  the  same 
species.  One  method  corresponds  to  a  direct  division  ;  we  other  is  a 
primitive  form  of  karyokinesis,  and  resembles  ihe  method  of  mitosis 
ascribed  by  Kohl,  in  which  a  double  transverse  division  occurs  in  the 
spirem  thread,  never  a  longitudinal  splitting.  The  author  also  found 
thick-walled  spores  in  OscUkUoria,  produced  after  the  fusion  of  several 
cells,  and  after  adjoining  "  nurse-ceUs  "  have  disintegrated  and  given  up 
their  chromatin  to  the  spore-cell.  This  fusion  is  re^urded  as  a  sexual  act. 
He  also  states  that  the  movements  of  the  Cyanophycese  are  caused  by 
delicate  cilia  distributed  along  the  sides  of  the  filament. 

•  Beih.  Bot  CentralbL,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  1-8. 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  9-44  (1  pi.). 

X  Contr.  Bot.  Lab.  Univ.  PenDtyWania,  ii.(1904)  pp.  237-835  (3  pli.).    See  alto 
Bot  Gazette,  xxziz.  (1905)  pp.  228-9. 
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On  the  Sue  of  the  Nnelens.* — J.  J.  (Jenissimow  describes  in  detail^ 
with  tables,  his  observations  on  cells  of  Spirogyra^  which,  bj  abnonnal 
conditions  (cooling,  eUiensation,  etc.),  have  been  cansed  to  divide  into 
cells  withont  nuclei  and  cells  with  eiUier  a  single  very  large  nncleos  or 
two  nuclei. 

Structure  and  BeTelopment. 

Course  of  Latioiferous  Tubes  in  Leaves.t — Oscar  Majus  has  studied 
the  latioiferous  tissue  in  the  leaves  of  members  of  the  Moraoese,  Papa- 
verace»,  Euphorbiace®,  ApocynaGese,  AsdepiadacesB,  and  Compoeitae, 
and  comes  to  the  following  conclusions : — The  latioiferous  tubes  in  the 
leaf-blade  form,  with  those  present  in  other  parts  of  the  plant,  a 
perfectly  continuous  system.  Latex-tubes,  pecuhar  to  the  leaf,  do  not 
occur.  Oenerally,  the  latex-tissue  accompanies  the  vessels ;  from  Uiis 
point  of  view  we  can  distinguish  three  classes  of  latex-tube  endinp : 
{a)  iJie  tubes  end  along  with  the  vessels ;  (V)  they  pass  beyond  the  vas- 
cular bundle  and  run  free  in  the  parenchyma  ;  (c)  they  run  from  the 
lower  to  the  upper  epidermis  of  the  leaf.  In  addition  to  H  and  net-l&e 
anastomoses,  those  of  loop-form  also  occur.  From  the  nerves  of  the 
third  order  onward,  latex-tubes  take  the  place  of  sieve-tubes.  Starch  i& 
always  present  in  the  cells  surrounding  the  free  running  latex-tubes. 

Structure  and  Development  of  Spiphegus  virginiana.^ — E.  Cooke 
and  Schively  have  made  a  studv  of  this  parasite,  a  member  of  the 
Orobanchac^.  They  find  that  the  haustoria  are  not  developed  on  the 
parasite,  but  arise  from  ti^e  roots  of  the  beech,  the  host-plant.  The 
embryo  is  rudimentary.  BicoUateral  bundles  occur  both  m  the  tuber 
and  in  the  aerial  shoot. 

Secretory  Apparatus  of  the  DipteroearpeB.§ — P.  Oudrin  has  studied 
the  mode  of  development  and  the  course  of  the  secretory  canals  in  the 
wood  of  species  of  Dipteroearpus,  The  canal  arises  by  separation  of  four 
cambial  cells,  which  are  precisely  like  the  other  elements  of  the  cambium^ 
and,  contrary  to  the  method  of  development  usual  in  other  plants,  these 
four  cells  do  not  result  from  the  division  of  a  single  mother-cell.  The 
canal  may  retain  this  original  form,  or  it  may  be  found  at  a  later  stage 
bordered  by  a  larger  number  of  cells,  the  increase  in  the  number  being 
due  not  to  a  radial  division  of  the  original  four,  but  to  their  tangential 
separation,  whereby  a  lai^er  number  of  cambial  cells  is  involved.  The 
diameter  of  the  canal  haMly  increases  with  a^e,  but  at  a  given  time,  the 
thin  walls  of  the  secreting  cells  which  limit  we  canal  give  way,  and  the 
original  border  more  or  less  completely  disappears.  Tangential  sections 
show  an  anastomosing  between  some  of  the  canals  during  their  sinuoua 
longitudinal  course. 

Pitcher-formation  in  Saxiihkge8.|j— J.  Mahen  and  X.  Oillot  have 
studied  the  teratological  formation  of  pitchers  in  Saxifraga  eUuttOj  in 

*  Beih.  Bot  Cantralbl,  xviiL  (1904)  pp.  45-118  (2  pli.> 
t  Tom.  dt,  1905,  pp.  273-86  (17  figs,  in  text). 

t  Contr.  Bot  Lab.  Univ.  PenmylTania,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  352-98.  Ree  alK>  Bot 
Gasette,  xxxix.  (1905)  p.  289.  §  GomptM  Rendos,  cxL  (1905)  pp.  520-2. 

i  Joum.  de  Bot,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  27-89  (7  figs  in  text). 
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which  they  find  the  following  types : — ^Transformation  of  the  leaves  into- 
pitdiers,  formation  of  pitchers  npon  the  leaves,  and  formation  of  super- 
nnmerary  leaflets  by  proliferation  of  the  nerves.  The  pitcher-like  leaf 
results  from  a  compression  of  the  young  leaf  in  the  bud,  resulting  in  a 
peltate  widening  development  at  the  petiole ;  it  does  not  arise  from  union 
of  the  leaf-margins.  As  such  leaves  are  met  with  in  many  different 
types  from  various  localities,  the  action  of  the  environment  as  a  cause  of 
me  deformation  may  be  eliminated,  nor  is  there  evidence  of  any  para* 
sitic  action.  The  author  also  describes  the  occurrence  of  abnormal 
vascular  bundles  in  the  pith  of  Saxifrages;  the  pith  bundles  show 
inverse  orientation,  wood  external  and  bast  internal,  and  seem  to  be 
due  to  a  lateral  proliferation  of  the  cambial  ceUs.  He  also  describes  in 
the  neck  of  the  pitchers,  wood  islands,  of  primary  origin,  which  have 
become  separated  nrom  the  cambium  by  normal  parenchyma. 

Anatomical  Investigations  on  Stem-galls.* — C.  Houard  has  studied 
in  a  lar^  number  of  plants  the  structure  of  the  so-called  **  terminal " 
palls,  which  are  characterised  by  arrest  in  the  growth  in  length  of  the 
mtemodes  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  an  increased  diameter  of  the  affected 
region,  and  the  consequent  crowding  of  the  leaves.  In  a  jpreviou& 
memoir  the  author  has  dealt  with  the  **  lateral  **  galls,  those  m  which 
growth  in  length  of  the  intemodes  is  not  arrested.  The  following  are 
the  general  conclusions  arrived  at : — ^The  parasite  affects  the  growing 

£oint  of  the  stem,  setting  up  an  action  which  finds  expression  in  the 
ypertrophy  and  cellular  hyperplasy  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  In* 
crease  in  length  of  the  shoot  is  arrested  or  stopped ;  the  upper  intemodea 
remain  short,  and  show  a  corresponding  increase  in  thictmess,  as  well  aa 
important  anatomical  modifications.  Cortex  and  pith'are  generally  more 
developed,  while  the  numerous  fibro-vascular  bundles  are  scattered  irregu- 
larly and  without  regular  orientation.  There  is  also  absence  of  periderm^ 
and  poor  formation  of  secondary  tissues.  Associated  with  the  arrest  in 
growth  of  the  intemodes  is  a  diminution  in  growth  in  length  of  the 
leaves,  which  become  broader,  thicker,  and  covered  with  hairs.  Their 
internal  structure  is  generally  much  modified,  showing  arrest  in  differ* 
entiation  of  the  tissues— diminution  of  chlorophyll-containing  tissue, 
stomata  irregular  and  without  order,  more  numerous  hypertrophied 
vascular  bundles,  with  irregular  primary  wood  and  slight  secondary 
formation.  As  a  result  the  gall  assumes  a  tufted  form,  like  an  artichoke 
or  large  bud ;  the  original  symmetry  of  the  shoot  is  preserved,  as  the 
attack  of  the  parasite  is  at  the  growing  point.  The  phyllotaxy  of  the 
shoot  attacked  remains  normal.  Owing  to  interruption  of  the  terminal 
growth,  lateral  branchlets  become  developed.  After  the  departure  of 
ike  parasite,  growth  is  sometimes  resumed  in  the  shoot  affected,  and  the 
intemodes  become  elongated. 

Begeneration  in  Passion-Flower.t — Hans  Winkler  describes  tha 
formation  in  Fassiflora  ccsruUa  of  adventitious  shoots  on  tendrils  which 
had  been  cut  from  the  plant  and  kept  moist  in  sand.    After  several 

*  Ann.  Soi.  Nat,  ser.  8.  xx.  (1904)  pp.  219-885  (289  figs,  in  text). 
t  Ber.  Dentaoh.  Bot.  Qe«en.,xxiii.  (1905)  pp.  45-8  (1  fig.  in  text). 
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months  two  shoots  and  a  root  had  developed  from  the  callns,  whidi 
formed  at  the  cut  end  of  the  tendril.  Koots  and  shoots  will  develop 
also  on  the  leaves  of  die  same  plant,  and  on  isolated  portions  of  into^ 
nodes. 

B#pvodiiotiT#« 

Oametophyte  and  Imbryo  of  Torreya  taxifolia.* — J.  M.  Conlfter 
and  W.  J.  O.  Land  have  studied  Uiese  stages  in  the  life-history  of  this 
plant,  which  occurs  in  a  narrow  belt  on  the  east  side  of  the  Apalachicola 
River,  extending  from  the  sonihem  boundary  of  (Georgia  for  about  80 
miles  southward.  It  grows  associated  with  mesophyte  v^etation,  sudi 
as  characterises  the  teech-maple-hemlock  forms  of  the  woods  of  the 
northern  States,  and  has  a  great  capacity  for  v^etative  reproduction. 

The  staminate  strobilus  consists  of  a  series  of  closely  overlapping 
sterile  bracts,  in  four  vertiad  rows,  enveloping  the  tip  of  uie  axis,  whioi 
bears  numerous  stamens.  The  large  adaxial  resin  cavity  which  occurs  in 
the  stamen  occupies  the  site  of  three  abortive  sporangia.  The  male 
gametophyte  has  no  prothaUial  cell,  and  the  male  ceUs  are  vei^  unequal, 
resembling  those  of  Taxtis.  The  poUen-tube  is  very  variable  m  the  rate 
and  direction  of  its  advance  through  the  nucellar  cap,  sometimes 
pushing  in  the  embryo-sac  while  it  is  in  an  early  free-nucleate  i^age. 
The  ovulate  strobilus  consists  of  four  enveloping  bracts,  and  a  single 
terminal  ovule  wiUi  two  integuments.  Extensive  intercalary  growth 
below  the  mother-cell  forms  Uie  bulk  of  the  mature  ovule  and  seed. 
There  is  no  special  digestive  layer  around  the  mother-cell.  The  solitary 
archegonium  initial  appears  as  soon  as  walls  are  formed,  is  always  at  one 
side  of  the  central  axis  of  the  gametophyte,  and  forms  a  two-celled  neck. 
The  nucleus  of  the  centeal  cell  was  not  seen  to  divide,  and  no  trace  was 
found  of  a  ventral  nucleus.  In  fertilisation  tiie  male  cytoplasm  invests 
the  fusion  nucleus,  and  seems  to  remain  distinct  untU  wall-formation  at 
the  four-nucleate  stage  of  the  pro-embryo. 

In  the  development  of  Uie  pro-embryo,  four  free  nuclei  appeur  before 
wall-formation,  and  the  pro-embryo  completely  fills  the  egg,  naving  no 
**  open  ceUs."  A  pro-embryo  of  12-18  cells  is  the  winter  stage.  In  the 
spnng  the  suspensor  is  formed  by  what  may  be  called  a  wave  of  elonga- 
tion, beginning  with  Uie  uppermost  tier  of  the  pro-embryo  and  extending 
gradually  downward,  tier  after  tier,  until  it  includes  the  upper  region  of 
the  meristematic  cylinder  formed  by  the  terminal  cell.  &nall  embryos 
are  formed  in  the  second  season  in  the  suspensor  region  of  the  normal 
embryo,  but  whether  they  arise  from  the  prothalliaJ  or  suspensor  cells 
was  not  determined.  The  rumination  of  the  endosperm  peculiar  to 
Torreya^  among  the  Oymnosperms,  arises  from  the  extremely  irregular 
encroachment  of  the  endosperm  upon  the  peri^rm. 

Parthenogenesis  in  Wikstrosmia  indioa.t — Hans  Winkler  describes 
the  occurrence  of  parthenogenesis  in  this  member  of  the  Tb3rmel8eaoe8B. 
The  pollen  is  apparently  incapable  of  germinating.     In  absence  of 

*  Bot.  Gazette,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  161-78  (4  plt^- 
t  Ber.  Dentaoh.  fiot.  GewlL,  zxii  (1905)  pp.  578-80. 
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^llination  embryos  developed,  and  were  proved  to  arise  from  the  an- 
tertOiaed  oospheres. 

Db  Cavdollb,  Auoustin  — La  parthtoogonlie  ehei  let  i^tai  d*i^rii  let 
trmTaiiz  rtecnti.  [A  review  of  recent  work  on  parthenogeneeis  in  plants,  with  eome 
general  remarks.]  Arch,  8ci,  Phye,  ei  Nat,  Chieve,  ox.  (1905)  pp.  259-72. 

^uiONABD,  L. — ^LadonUeftooadatiimelieslesMalTaeios.  (Double  fertiUsatioD  in 
the  Malyaoea.) 

[The  author  describes  the  details  of  the  process  of  doable  nndear  fusion  in 
members  of  this  order,  especiall  j  Eibitem  IVtbnum.] 

/oum.  da  Bo<.,  1904,  pp.  296-808,  figs,  in  text. 

Physiology. 
Nutrition  and  Growth. 

Mechanical  Adjustment  in  Cerens  gigantens  to  Varying  Quan- 
tities of  Stored  Water.*  —  Effie  S.  Siding  has  made  a  series  of 
measurements  and  obeeprations  at  the  Desert  Laboratory  in  the 
•Southern  United  States,  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  fluted  colum- 
nar cactus  type  to  varying  amounts  of  water-storage.  The  strong  ribs 
and  corresponding  furrows  suggest  a  ready  adjustment  by  a  bellows-like 
action  of  toe  ribs  and  furrows  to  changes  in  bulk  due  to  varying  amounts 
*of  stored  water.  A  cross-section  of  a  stem  of  a  giant  cactus  shows  a 
iieavy  band  of  thick-walled,  sub-epidermal  tissue,  which  is  very  strone 
«nd  elastic.  Beneath  this  is  a  band  of  thin-walled  chlorophyll  cells,  and 
^  the  tissue  between  this  and  the  ring  of  fibro-vascolar  bundles  is  made 
up  of  thin-walled  water-storing  cells.  The  construction  suggests  that  a 
'Change  in  bulk  corresponding  to  varying  anantities  of  stored  water  could 
hardly  affect  the  central  mechanical  cylinder,  but  would  probably  mani- 
iest  itself  externally  by  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  circumference 
^effected  by  folding  or  unfolding  of  the  ribs  and  furrows.  These  sug- 
gestions were  borne  out  by  the  results  of  experiment — changes  in  the 
*circnmference  were  found  to  be  accompanied  by  such  action  of  the  ribs, 
^and  these  movements  are  directly  correlated  with  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  water  supplied  to  the  plant.  Variations  in  the  circum- 
ierence  of  the  stem,  due  to  changes  of  water-content,  are  not  the  same 
•9X  all  heights,  but  are  least  pronounced  at  the  base  and  top. 

Study  of  Xndotropic  Hycorhiza.t — J.  Gallaud  begins  with  an  his- 
torical account  of  Mycorhiza  generally,  of  its  discovery,  and  of  the 
many  papers  that  have  been  published  on  this  mnch-debated  subject. 
He  then  gives  an  account  of  his  own  research  on  endotropic  forms.  He 
•distinguishes  four  series  or  tvpes :  (1)  The  Arum  series,  in  which  the 
roots  are  usually  invaded  by  the  fungus,  though  occasionally  free.  The 
infected  roots  are  more  0{)aque,  rigid,  and  hard ;  thev  are  bent  and 
twisted,  and  break  more  easily  at  those  points  where  the  hyphsB  are  most 
•abundant.  The  mycelial  filaments  pierce  the  cells  of  the  three  outer 
layers  of  the  root ;  they  are  intra-cellular.  Thev  then  spread  through 
the  intra-cellular  spaces,  but  branches  from  the  nypbas  pierce  the  cells 

*  BulL  Torr^  Bot  Clnb.,  zxxii.  (1905)  pp.  57-68  (2  pis.  and  9  figs,  in  text). 
t  B<T.  0€n.  Bot,  xviL  (I905>pp.  5-48,  66-85  (4  pis.}. 
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and  form  in  the  interior  ramifications  of  very  slender  filaments.  Th& 
same  type  is  fonnd  in  the  larger  number  of  Monocotyledons.  In 
Dicotyleaons  it  occurs  in  J^achysy  Teucrium^  BeUis  permnis^  Orolu^ 
tuberostUj  Fragaria  vesca,  etc. 

The  second  series  is  typified  by  Paris  quadrifolia.  The  mycelinm  is. 
constantly  intracellular,  infection  being  limited  to  the  four  outer  layers, 
of  cells.  Much-branched  hyph»  forming  tufts  are  constantly  presents 
Colchieum  autumnale,  several  Banunculacese  and  Yiolacete,  etc.,  belong 
to  the  Paris  series.  In  the  Hepatics,  which  form  a  third  series,  he  finds, 
that  the  fungus  is  intra-cellular,  and  inhabits  the  thallus,  which  spreads 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  tufts  and  sporangioles  are  formed  dv  the^ 
mycelium.  The  OrchideaB  present  yet  another  type  ;  the  intra-cellular 
hyph»  form  compact  coils,  which  remain  intact  (Pilzwirthzellen),  or 
become  digested  by  tiie  host  (YerdaunngzeUen).  The  author  finds  a. 
somewhat  similar  condition  of  growth  in  the  roots  of  Tamus  communis: 
and  PsUotum  triqustrum. 

It  has  been  impossible,  in  the  absence  of  fructification,  to  identify 
any  of  the  fungi.  In  each  series,  which  embraces  a  varied  collection  of 
host  plants,  the  fungus  is  throughout  of   the  same  nature.      And 

Srobably  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  only  a  few  species  that  form, 
[ycorhiza. 

Hemioellulose  as  a  Beserve  Substanoe  in  European  Forest-Trees.^ 
— H.  0.  Schellenberg  points  out  that  the  mucilaginous,  or  oellulose,. 
layers  described  in  the  mterior  of  the  bast  fibres  in  various  trees  during 
the  period  of  winter  rest  is  really  hemioellulose,  and  is  to  be  r^arded  as. 
a  carbohydrate  reserve,  which  disappears  in  the  spring.  The  author  has. 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  similar  reserves  of  hemicellulose  elsewhere^ 
as  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  cortex  and  in  the  collenohyma. 

Heterorhisy  in  Diootyledon8.t — A.  Tschirch  finds  that  the  roots  of 
many  dicotyledonous  plants  show  a  differentiation  into  nutritive  and 
attaching.  The  attaching  roots,  those  that  is,  which  serve  to  fasten  the- 
nlant  in  Hxe  soil,  are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  mechanical  tissue^ 
by  the  absence  of  pith,  and  by  their  larger  stele. 

IrritobiUty. 

Oeotropio  Response  in  Stems.!  —  Julia  A.  Haynes  conducted  a. 
series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  angle  of  deviation 
from  the  normal  vertical  position  at  which  stems  show  the  strongest 
geotropic  response.  Unbranched  stems  and  actively  erowing  young 
plants  formea  the  subject  of  experiment.  Two  methcos  were  used — 
that  of  "alternating  stimulation  and  the  '^after-effect"  method.  In 
the  former,  by  means  of  a  special  frame  devised  for  the  purpose,  planta 
were  set  first  at  an  angle  of  90"^  on  one  side  of  the  vertical,  and  then  at 
an  angle  of  135^  on  the  other  side,  or  vice  versa.  Of  the  895  planta 
used,  53  did  not  respond  in  the  time  given  to  the  experiment.    Of  tb& 

*  Ber.  Dentaoh.  Bot  GeaelL,  xxiit  (1905)  pp.  86-15. 

t  Flora,  xoiT.  (1905)  pp.  68-78. 

X  Amst.  Nat,  xzxix.  (1905)  pp.  77-85  (1  fig.). 
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remainder,  831,  or  96*8  p.a,  responded  better  for  the  deviation  of 
90** ;  11,  or  3-2  p.c,  for  the  deviation  of  ISS**.  In  the  second  method, 
orthotropic  plant  members  are  exposed  to  the  one-sided  action  of  gravis 
tation  bj  being  placed  ont  of  their  normal  position ;  but  before  a 
geotropic  curve  has  time  to  appear,  the  plant  is  pat  npon  the  klinostat^ 
and  so  revolved  that  the  further  curving  effect  of  gravitation  is  neu- 
tralised during  the  revolution.  Thus,  any  geotropic  influence  induced 
in  the  plant  before  it  was  placed  on  the  klinostat,  has  opportunity  to 
show  itself.  If  the  gravitation  effect  on  plants  differs  according  to  the 
deviation  of  the  plant  from  its  normal  position,  we  may  expect  the  size 
of  the  after-effect  angle  attained  on  the  klinostat  to  be  greatest  when 
the  previous  exposure  of  the  plant  was  made  at  the  angle  of  optimum 
stimulation.  The  results  obtained  were  less  satisfactory  than  with  the 
previous  method,  but  when  any  difference  in  after-effects  could  be 
observed,  it  was  in  agreement  with  the  results  of  the  alternation  experi- 
ments. Hence  there  is  strong  evidence  that  stems  respond  better  to  the 
gravity  stimulus  when  their  angle  of  deviation  from  the  normal  position 
is  one  of  90"^  than  when  it  is  one  of  135^ ;  and  since  the  question  seems 
to  have  been  narrowed  to  these  two  angles  by  previous  workers,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  the  angle  of  deviation  horn,  the  vertical  at  which  stems 
show  the  strongest  geotropic  response  is  one  of  90®. 

Distribution  of  Statoliths  in  Boots.*— O.  Tischler  has  studied  the 
distribution  of  starch  grains  in  ageotropic,  or  slightly  geotropic  roots. 
He  finds  that  in  adventitious  roots  which  are  constantly  ageotropic, 
starch-grains  are  either  not  present  in  the  root-cap,  or,  if  present,  are 
irr^ularly  distributed ;  and  the  same  holds  for  temporarily  ageotropio 
roots.  When  roots  become  slightly  geotropic,  the  starch-grains  appear 
and  function  as  statoliths.  The  author  suggests  that  in  certain  aerial 
roots  of  orchids,  which  are  slightly  geotropic  l)ut  do  not  contain  starch^ 
grains,  the  chloroplasts  of  the  root-cap  act  as  statoliths. 

The  Eifbct  of  Low  Temperature  on  Zoospores  of  Algs.t— E.  C. 
Teodoresco  describes  four  experiments  made  by  him  on  the  zoospores  of 
Dunalidla  in  very  low  temperature.  In  one  case  zoospores  of  the 
alga  were  placed  in  very  concentrated  salt  water,  and  exposed  for  three 
months  to  a  temperature  which  at  times  went  as  low  as  20°  below 
zero.  The  zoospores  remained  alive  and  in  good  condition.  They  did 
not  encyst,  nor  pass  into  the  Protococcoid  state.  In  another  experiment, 
zoospores  of  the  same  alga  were  placed  in  a  tube  of  salt  water  concen- 
trated to  38°  Baum6,  and  the  tube  was  sunk  for  six  minutes  into  a 
mixture  of  e<mal  parts  of  snow  and  alcohol.  The  temperature  varied 
between  —30  ana  —29°,  but  the  zoospores  remained  alive  and  swam 
about  with  ease.  The  same  tube  was  then  placed  in  the  freezing  mixture 
for  thirty  minutes,  during  which  time  the  temperature  varied  between 
—  80°  and  —26°.  The  ^t  formed  a  transparent  layer  at  the  bottom 
of  the  tube,  while  the  water  above  it  was  transformed  into  a  sort  of 
opaque,  whitish,  soft  snow.  After  30  minutes  the  tube  was  removed 
to  a  temperature  of  —2°,  where  the  snow  melted.  The  zoospores  were 
found  to  be  for  the  most  part  alive  and  mobile ;  and  when  placed  in  a 

*  Flora,  xdr.  (1905)  pp.  1-68.         t  Gomptet  BeDdiis,  oxL  (1905)  pp.  522-4. 
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hanging  drop,  they  collected  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  light  The  dead 
zoospores  were,  doubtless,  those  which  had  been  pierced  by  or  imprisoned 
in  the  crystals  formed  by  the  low  temperature.  Those  zoospores  whidi 
had  been  in  the  layer  of  separating  water,  were  still  in  good  condition. 

Chemical  Stimulation  of  a  Oreen  Alga.*  —  B.  E.  Livingston 
describes  his  experiments  on  a  species  of  Stigeodonium  and  their  r^ilis. 
Thirty  different  reagents  were  tried  on  the  filaments,  and  the  author 
•comes  to  the  foUowmg  conclusions :  Nitrate  and  sulphate,  in  the  case 
of  a  large  number  of  metallic  elements,  act  in  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  concentration  upon  the  filamentous  form  of  this  alsa.  He  con- 
oludes  that  the  stimulation  is  due  to  the  cations.  At  nigh  enough 
concentrations  death  is  produced.  The  change  produced  at  somewhat 
lower  concentrations  is  strictly  parallel,  in  form  of  cells  and  manner  of 
oell  division,  to  that  caused  by  extraction  of  water,  or  inhibition  of  its 
•absorption.  At  this  lower  concentration,  and  at  a  still  lower  one,  there 
is  a  marked  acceleration  in  the  production  of  zoospores.  This  is 
exactly  the  opposite  of  what  results  from  water- extraction.  The 
acceleration  in  zoospore  activity  gradually  decreases  with  weaker  solu- 
tions until  the  normal  behaviour  is  reached.  The  work  and  results  of 
other  authors  are  compared  with  the  present  research. 

Germination  of  Spores-t — F.  W.  N^er  finds  that  the  spores  of 
Bulgaria  polymorpha  germinate  readily  under  the  chemical  stimulus  of 
plant-remains,  such  as  bark,  leaves,  or  wood  of  oak  or  pine.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  the  bark,  etc.,  be  in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood,  though  the 
influence  is  more  marked  when  they  form  part  of  the  culture  medium. 
He  notes  also  the  influence  of  temperature  on  germination. 

Chemioal  Ohanffes. 

Action  of  Wood  on  Photographic  Plates.t  — H.  Marshall  Ward 
refers  to  W.  J.  BusselFs  recent  memoir,§  in  which  is  described  the 
•action  of  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  woods  on  a  photographic  plate 
in  the  dark ;  after  a  period  of  varying  length,  during  which  the  smooth 
dry  face  of  a  wood  block  has  been  in  contact  with  the  plate,  the 
latter,  on  development,  may  show  an  image.  Russell  had  suggested 
liydrogen  peroxide  as  the  active  agent,  and  the  resin  in  the  wood  as 
probably  the  indirect  causal  agent,  in  support  adducing  tlie  experimental 
result  that  while  gum-like  bodies  are  inactive,  those  of  a  more  resinous 
nature  are  active.  The  author,  as  the  result  of  a  number  of  experi- 
ments, concludes  that  the  activity  is  due  not  merely  to  resin  or  resin-like 
bodies,  but  that  tannin  and  tannin-like  bodies,  as  well  as  some  others, 
may  be  responsible.  It  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  some  bodv  or  bodies 
in  the  liquefied  cell-walls  reduce  silver-salts  in  the  plate,  ana  that  these 
bodies  are  either  shot  off,  as  if  volatile,  or  diffuse  readily,  seems  clear 
trom  the  want  of  sharpness  in  the  microscopic  details. 

♦  Ball.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  1-34  (17  figs.), 
t  Natorwifls.  Zeitschr.  Land.  Fontw.,  ii.  (1904)  p.  484-90.  See  also  Ann.  Mjeol., 
*a.  (1905)  pp.  116-17. 

X  Proo.  Oamb.  Phil.  8oo.,  xiii.  (1905)  p.  3-11. 

§  Phil  Trana.  Boy.  8oa,  cxotIl  eer.  B  (1904)  pp.  2S1-9. 
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General. 

Botany  of  Funafuti.* — J.  H.  Maiden  gives  a  short  account  of  th& 
botanj  of  this  island,  based  on  collections  made  bj  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
David.  The  plants  enumerated  comprise  38  species  of  Dicotyledons, 
12  Monocotyl^ons,  5  Vascular  Cryptogams,  and  1  Lichen,  all  more  or 
less  widely  distributed  in  the  Pacific  Islands  as  inliabitants  of  other 
ooral  islands,  or  of  the  coastal  tracts  of  the  larger  islands.  As  regards 
the  means  by  which  the  island  was  populated,  the  author  enumeratea 
21  species  which  have  floating  seeds,  6  with  succulent  fruits  which  are 
eaten  by  birds,  and  3  the  fruits  of  which  form  a  burr.  The  seeds  of 
the  grasses  (4  in  number),  a  Scirpus  and  Jussieua^  may  have  been 
brought  on  the  feet  of  birds,  or  the  roots  of  various  introduced  plants^ 
The  4  ferns  and  PsUotum  probably  arrived  as  wind-borne  spores. 
Several  plants  have  been  purposely,  and  others,  widely  diffused  weeds,, 
probably  accidentally  introduced  by  man. 

West  Australian  Droseras.t  —  A.  Morrison  describes  a  new  bulln 
forming  Drosera  (D.  dulbigena)  from  West  Australia,  and  discusses  the 
the  formation  of  the  bulb  in  this  and  other  West  Australian  species.  In 
Z>.  Jndbigma  the  bulb,  when  enveloped  in  thick  dark  brown  scales,  i& 
developed  from  tiie  enlarged  extremity  of  the  root-stock  by  a  process  of 
budding  from  its  lower  surface.  Where  several  bulbs  arise,  the  process 
has  been  repeated,  each  successive  one  being  formed  on  tilie  end  of  a 
prolongation  of  the  axis  from  the  base  of  the  preceding  bulb. 

Antophytography :  A  Process  of  Plant  Fossilisation.t  —  C.  H. 
White  discusses  the  process  of  plant  fossilisation,  whereby  the  plant 
undergoing  decomposition  reproduces  itself  in  outline  on  the  rock  sur^ 
face  upon  which  it  rests,  or  upon  the  matrix  in  which  it  is  enclosed, 
either  oy  the  precipitation  of  coloured  mineral  matter,  or  by  the  altera^ 
tion  or  removal  of  the  colouring  matter  already  in  the  rock.    For  such 

Slant  pictures  the  author  proposes  the  name  *' autophytograph,"  and 
iscuflses  their  formation  in  certain  individual  cases.  A  black  adherent 
deposit,  insoluble  in  water,  but  slowly  attacked  by  mineral  acids,  probably 
contains  an  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  suggested  that  the  plants  may  yield  on 
decomposition  a  precipitant  of  iron,  which  extracts  iron  from  the  sur^ 
ronndmg  solutions,  and  deposits  it  in  a  manner  analogous  to  one  of  the 
artificial  ink-making  processes,  and  on  exposure  to  air  the  precipitate  is 
changed  to  an  oxide.  Or  the  conditions  of  decay  may  oe  such  that 
unmonia  is  liberated  in  presence  of  iron  in  solution,  precipitating  the 
iron  on  the  rock,  upon  which  the  plant  rests  during  decay.  Another 
case  is  described  in  which  rootlets  have  in  recent  time  affected  a  block 
of  sandstone,  dissolving  the  iron  pigment  which  stained  the  stone  a 
yellow  brown,  giving  an  autophytograph  of  lighter  colour  on  a  dark 
background. 

B  AVDOLPH,  C.  B.— Th0  Xaiidrasora  of  the  Aadanti  in  Volk-lore  and  Medicine. 

Pn>c,  AtMT,  Aoad.  ArU  and  8ei.,  xl.  (1905)  pp.  4S8-537. 

•  Proo.  Linn.  Soo.  New  South  Wales  xxix.  (1904)  pp.  539-556. 
f  Trane.  and  Pioc.  Bot  Soc.  Edinburgh,  xxii.  (1905)  pp.  417-24. 
t  Amer.  Jonrn.  Soi.,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  281-6  (5  figi.  in  text). 
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CBYPTOaAMS. 

Pteridophyta. 
(6j  A.  Gkpp,  H.A.,  F.L.8.) 

Bailet,  C— The  Britiih  Honetaili. 

[A  simple  aoooiint  of  the  etrnctore  of  Equitelfon.'] 

Proe.  MtmdieiUr  FiM  Club,  I.  ii  (1905)  pp.  816-21. 

3bal,  W.  J. — ^Xiehifui  Flora:  a  lift  of  the  fSnrn  and  seedjplaiitt  growing  wxAovt 
enltlTation.  Beprinted  from  Fifth  Bep.  Michigan  Aoad,  6eL 

(Lansing,  1904)  147  pp. 

'Christ,  H.— Filiees  OadierianA 

[Ferns  collected  bj  P.  L.  Gadi^re  in  French  Annam.  Omtains 
some  new  species.] 

Jotcm.  de  Bot,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  58-68. 

„       „      Frimitis  Flons  Costarioensis.   FlUees  et  Lyoopodiaees.  in.    (First- 
frnits  of  the  flora  of  Costa  Bica.    Ferns  and  Ljcopods.] 
[Omdnsion,  with  an  appendix  and  oorrectioDa] 

BvXL  Heth,  Boi$^  y.  (1905)  pp.  248-60. 

*Chbistbn8bh,  C. — On  the  American  speeies  of  Leptochilns,  sect.  Bolbitls. 

[The  author  criticises  Underwood's  resuscitation  of  certain 
old  generic  names  for  ferns,  and  shows  that  LenioMlu$ 
Kaiuf.  (1824)  has  precedence  of  AnajoauHa  rnait  re- 
Tived  by  Underwood  for  the  group  ox  Aorosticha  with 
irregularly  netted  veins.  The  section  BolbUu  contains 
eight  tropical  American  species,  for  which  a  key  is  giftm ; 
it  is  followed  by  detailed  descriptions  and  criticar  notes 
and  figures.] 

BoL  Tidtkr.,  xxvi.  (1904)  pp.  288-97  (figa.> 

„  „         A  new  Slaphoglossnm  from  Brasil. 

\E.  didymoglcMoidei,  with  proliferous  sterile  leaves,  and  very 
thin  texture.] 

Tom,  ott.,  pp.  299-800. 

*CopBLAHD,  E.  B.— Ferns  in  Perkins*  Fragmenta  Flons  Fhilippins. 

[0>ntains  descriptions  of  1  new  genus  {ChriitopUri$)y  38  new  species,  and 
8  new  varieties  of  ferns,  collected  by  the  author.] 

BomtriBger  (Leipzig,  1905)  pp.  175-^4  (1  pL). 

DiELa  L.— Die  primitivBte  Form  von  Lygodium.  (The  most  primitive  form  of 
Lygodium.) 

[This  is  not  L,  artieuiaium,  but  the  little*known  L.  Hami  Fourn.,  which  is 
simpler  in  its  branching  and  less  diiTerentiated.] 

Hedwigiay  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  183-6  (1  fig.). 

F 1 8  0  H  B  B,  H. — ^Bie  Fame  in  Hohen  Venn.    (Ferns  of  the  Hohe  Venn.] 

Verh.  Naturh.  Ver.  pr,  Bheinlande,  etc,  IxL  (1905)  pp.  1-9. 

HiERONTMUS,  G. — Einige  Berichtignngen  m  der  Abhandlung:  **Flant8S  Lehman- 
niantt  in  Guatemala,  Columbia  et  Ecuador  regionibusque  flnitimis  oolleot0,additis 
quibusdam  ab  aliis  oolleetoribus  ez  iisdem  regionibus  allatis  determinate  et 
desoripts.  Pteridophyta,"  in  Bugler's  Bot.  Jahrbtohem,  Bd.  npdv.  pp.  417-588. 
(Some  corrections  of  the  paper,  ^  Plants  collected  by  Lehmann  in  Guatemala, 
Columbia,  Ecmulor,  and  tlie  neighbouring  regions,  determined  and  described, 
together  with  some  additions  brought  from  the  same  regions  by  other  collectors. 
Pteridophytes.*')  Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  179-80. 

Maxon,  W.  B.— On  the  names  of  three  Jamaican  species  of  Polypodium. 

[An  identification  of  the  irne  P.  myonuroidet  ot  Swartz,  8chkuhr*s  plant  being 
re-named  P.  deliU9cen$.  Also  P.  '$azicola  Sw.  is  maintained  as  distinct 
from  P.  Moxieolum  Baker,  here  re-namcd  P.  induens.] 

Bull,  Torrey  Bot,  Club,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  78-5. 
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l^AULSBK,  O. — ^Ueuteiiaiit  01«liMii*i  Mcond  Punir-BzptditioiL  Planti  eoUaetad  in 
AiUpXediA  And  Pttnia.  IL 

[Cooteins  nine  ferns.]  Boian,  TicUtikr,,  xxvi.  (1904)  pp.  251-74. 

PRAIK,  D.— The  Vegetation  of  the  diitriete  of  Hnghli-Howrnh  and  the  94- 
Pergnnnahi. 

[Annotated  list,  containixig  31  Tascnlar  cryptogams.] 

Beoordi  BoL  Survey  of  Indta,  iil  (1903)  pp.  143-389. 

^OBKABF,  K.— Beitrige  nr  Kentniss  des  Sporangienwandbanes  der  Fdlypodiaeeen 
nnd  der  Ojatheaceen  nnd  seiner  'systematiiohen  Bedentnng.  (Contribations  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  stmctore  of  the  sporangial  wall  in  Polypoaiaoem  and  Oyaiheaoemf 
and  ita  systematic  significance.) 

8B.  Akad.  Wi$$.  Wien,  cziu.  pp.  549-72  (1  pi.). 

^HiBATA,K. — Btndien  fiber  die  Ohemotaxis  Ton  IsoStes-Bpermatoioiden.  (Studies 
of  the  ohemotaxis  of  the  spermatozoids  of  Itoeiei,) 

Ber.  DeuML  Bat  Oe$,  xxii  (1904)  pp.  478-84. 

V^DBBWOOD,  L.  M. — ^The  early  writers  on  Vems  and  their  OoUeetions.    lY.  Freely 
17M-1S52;  John  Smith,  1798-1888 ;  7fte,  1789-1874;  and  Moore,  1821-1887. 
[Brief  biograpliical  sketches  of  theee  anthorities,  with  critical  estimates  of  the 
Talne  of  their  work.]  Torreya^  y.  (1905)  pp.  87-41. 

^lOOLBswoBTH,  O. — ^Tho  papills  intheepidermoidal  layer  of  the  Oalamiteanroot. 

Ann.  Bot.,  xviii  (1904)  pp.  645-8  (8  figs.). 


Bryophyita. 
(By  A.  Gbfp.) 

^AOHALL,  J.  E.— ZTgodon  Vorsteri  in  Worcestershire. 

[Beoords  the  disooyery  of  this  rare  moss  near  Haryington ;  preyionsly  it  was 
known  only  from  Bssex,  Snssex,  and  Somerset.] 

Jown.  BoL,  zluL  (1905)  pp.  129-30. 

^ARTH,  J. — ^Bie  Flora  des  HargitaFOebirges  nnd  seiner  nliehsten  Umgebnng.  (The 
flora  of  the  Hargita  Honntains  and  their  immediate  enyirons.) 
[Contains  lists  of  28  hepatios  and  of  96  mosses.] 

Magyar  BoL  Lapok,  iy.  (1905)  pp.  8-18. 

Oaubb,  E. — Bryotheoa  Bohemica.  Bemerknngen  inr  dritten  Oentnrie,  ein  Beitrag 
Bor  Kentniss  der  Lanb-  nnd  Lebermoose  BShmens.  (Bohemian  moss  herbarium. 
Remarks  on  the  third  oentnry,  a  oontribntion  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mosses  and 
hepatics  of  Bohemia.)  8B,  DeuUeh.  NaL  Med,  Ver,  Bohmen  **  Lota,'' 

zxiy.  (1904)  pp.  134-48. 

Obst,  G.  N.~A>  Lesson  in  Systematio  Bryology. 

[Haying  found  Thuidium  hyetriooeum  in  the  United  States,  and  examined 
many  specimens  of  T.  abiuinum,  the  author  shows  the  former  to  be  simply 
a  form  of  the  latter ;  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  meaning  of  the 
species  in  mosses,  the  uncertainty  caused  by  yariability,  and  the  crime  of 
founding  a  species  on  a  single  specimen.  The  true  conception  of  a  speoies 
is  only  to  be  acquired  from  a  study  of  many  specimens  from  many  locidities. 

Bryologiit,  yiii  (1905)  pp.  17-22  (1  pL). 

•BObgbsev,  F.,  k  C.  Jbnbbn — Utoft  Hedeplantage.  En  floristisk  UndersSgelse 
af  et  Btykke  Hede  i  Ves^lland.  (Open  heath  yegetation.  A  fioristic  inyestiga- 
tion  of  a  piece  of  heath  in  West  Jutland.) 

[An  analysis  of  the  plants,  including  mosses,  hepatios,  and  lichens.] 

Botan,  TidMkr.,  xxvi.  (1904)  pp.  177-221. 

Sbothbbus^Y.  F.— EnglernndPrantrsBieHaturliehenPflansenfamiUen.  Lie!  888. 
XnscL    (Bugler's  and  Prantl's  The  natural  families  of  plants.   Part  222.  Mosses. 
[Continuation,  treating  of  Polytrichaoess,  Dawsoniacesd,  Brpodiaoea,  Hed- 
wigiaoen,  and  containing  an  artificial  key  to  the  Pleurocarpi.] 

Leipzig :  Engelmann,  1905,  pp.  673-720  (30  figs.). 
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C  A BDOT,  J.— Orimmia  glauea  Card.  Bs|^  nouTeUe,  oa  forme  hybrids  1  (G.  ylovoo^ 

a  new  speoitt,  or  a  hybrid  form  ?) 

[A  new  moM  from  the  French  Ardennea,  poMibly  a  hybrid  be^ 
tween  O.  Uueophma  and  0*  montana  or  O.  trickophjfitL] 

Rev.  Bryolog.,  xxxu.  (1905)  pp.  17-19  (fig.X 

HonTelle  Contribution  4  la  Horo  Biyologiqna  des  Hot  Atlantiqnoa. 
(Fresh  contribation  to  the  moss-flora  of  the  Atlantic  islanda.) 
[A  list  of  52  species  oollecttd  in  the  Asores  by  B.  Garreiro ; 
13  being  new  to  the  Islands,  2  new  toscienoe,  witn  a  new  genua 
— A^ophona — founded  on  LyMa  agorica  Ben.  et  Card.  The 
flora  of  tbeee  islands  now  contains  105  species.  16  of  which 
are  endemic  and  31  Atlantic] 

BvU,  Herb.  Btnu.,  ser.  2,  t.  (1905)  pp.  201-15  (2  pis.). 

Cabdot,  J..  &  I.  Th^biot.— Hew  or  unrooordod  Mosses  of  Horth  Amoriea. 

[Descriptions  of  two  new  species,  translated  from  Bot,  OoMeUe.  May  1904.] 

Bryologidj  TilL  (1905)  p.  3& 

Gbooxbtt,  a.  L. — ^Bhaoomitrium  hstsrostiohum  graeilssesns. 

[Found  on  Bald  Mt.,  Camden,  Maine.]  Tom,  dLf  p.  33. 

Pat  IBS,  J.  H.— Some  Mosses  from  County  Down. 

[Contains  a  list  of  25  rare  Irish  mosses,  with  critical  notes.  The  speeiea 
were  collected  in  the  ralley  of  the  Upper  Bann,  near  the  coast  at  New« 
castle,  and  near  Killouich.  Finiden$  ruf^ui  (with  fruit)  was  found  in 
Rbuudance.  Alto  F.  deeipieM*  Wema  oomirea,  IT.  eritpaiaf  Tri^uMiomum 
mtUahile  var.  eophoearpumf  AvMy§UgiwM  faHafl^^  etc.,  were  gathered.] 

IrUh  NatwrtdUt,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  1-5. 

DouiN,  I. — Lss  Anthoeeros  du  Perehs.    (Anthoceros-speoies  of  the  Pen^e  district) 
prescriptions  oU  and  stunmary  of  distinguishing  characters  of^  A.  I«vm,  A., 
punctatuif  and  A.  ertfpWiM.] 

Rev.  Bryolog,,  xxziL  (1905)  pp.  25-33  (figs.). 

£  L  B  N  K 1 K,  A. — Kotos  Bryologiouss.    (Notes  on  mosses.) 

[Chiefly  concerned  with  the  mnss-floia  of  the  Caucasus] 

BuU,  JanL  Impir.  Bol.  SU  Petenbourg,  ▼.  (1905)  pp.  23-40. 

E TAN 8,  A.  W.— Hotss  on  How  England  Eopatiov. 

[Critical  notes  on  six  species,  the  more  important  being  on  Lopktnia  Xtmreoao* 
Ch%lo9cyphu$9aXU9cmu,  Jubula  pemmylffaniecL  Also  some  lists  of  additiona 
to  the  New  England  Flora.]  Rhodora,  rii  (1905)  pp.  52-& 

H  AOB  N,  J. — ^Sin  Boitrag  sor  Ksntniss  der  Brya  Doutsohlands.    (ContribatioQ  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Brya  of  Germany.) 

Nonke  Vid.8ML8kr.  Trondl^em (190^)  17 pp. 

Hatv Es,  C.  C.—Kotes  on  a  Colony  of  Eopatios  found  Associated  on  a  Dead  Vungus.. 
[On  an  old  sodden  Fome$  fomentarim  in  the  Adirondaoks  were  found  Seapania 
(1  species),  Cet>ha!(mia  (3).  Rieeardia  (1),  JoflMMmtsOa  (IX  KanHa  (1), 
Lophotia  (2),  Blepharo§Unna  (1),  and  2  mosses.] 

Bryohgid,  riii  (1905)  pp.  31-2. 

Hbbzoo,  Tb.— Die  laubmooso  Badons.  Una  bryogoogxapbisehs  Skiiso.  (Themoss^ 

flora  of  Baden.    A  bryogeographic  skstch^ 

[Continuation.]  BuU,  Herb.  Boim,^  ser.  2,  t.  (1905) 

pp.  268-^  875-90. 

„         „       Bin  Boltrae  lur  Ksnntnis  der  Barbula  sinuosa.    (Contribution  to  & 
knowledge  of  B,  stnuota.) 

[A  criticism  of  the  yiews  of  Juratika  and  of  (^rrens  about 
the  Tegetatire  reproduction  of  this  species,  together  with 
an  account  of  laboratory  cultures  of  Tarious  fragments  of 
the  plant,  and  a  note  on  its  distribution  from  Britain  ta 
the  Caucasus.    It  is  a  plant  of  the  Atlantic  type.] 

Be(h.  Bot,  CMiraUd,,  syiii.  (1905)  pp.  11&.18. 
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HoLziNOEB,  J.  M. — 8om«  reoently-dMcribed  Horth  Amerioftii  Polytrieha. 

[Infhita  upon  the  differences  between  P.  of*ioen*e  and  P.  decipieni.  Gives 
H.  Liodberir's  description  of  P.  angwtidenat  and  reproduces  his  plate  from 
BoL  CentraJbL,  xxi  No.  50.]  BryologiU,  viil  (1905)  pp.  28-Sl  (1  pi.). 

K 1 N  DB E 50,  N.  CJ— Hew  Horth  Ameriean  Bryinon. 

[Descriptions  of  5  new  species  from  the  Yukon,  17  from  British  Columbia,  and 
1  from  Canada,  all  collected  by  J.  Bfaooon :  also  2  from  the  United  States, 
colleoted  by  Nelson.]  Bev.  Bryclog.,  xxxii  (1905)  pp.  33-8. 

LiDPOBSs,  B. — ^Ueber  die  Beiibeweguaffen  der  lUrehantia-SpeniiatOMiden.    (On 
the  re-action  of  the  spermateaoids  of  Marchantia  to  stimulus.) 

Frhg8heim*$  Jahrb.,  xli.  (1905)  pp.  65-88. 

L 1 L LI E,  D. — Hepatioi  of  Oaithness. 

[List  of  100  species  and  4  varieties,  with  indication  of  distribution  on  hills, 
plains,  or  ooast]  Jaum,  Boi.^  xliii.  (1905)  pp.  124-7. 

LoBSKE,  L.->Zweiter  Haehtrag  snr  **][oosflora  das  Eanes.**    (Second  supplement 
to  the  *"  Moss-flora  of  the  Uarz.") 

[A  aeries  of  critical  notes  and  lists,  with  two  new  species.] 

Verk.  Bot.  Ver.  Prav,  Brandenburg,  xlvi  (1905)  pp.  157-201. 

Maotioab,8.  11— Hew  and  Bare  British  Hepatiea. 

[Critical  notes  on  Martupella  Bmckii^  M.  Peanoni  Sohiffn.  (new  species), 
Nardia  BreidUri^  8phenokbu$ez$eet%t8^Lophoeolea  heterofhylla  var.  paludmaf 
OdofUotehiwma  denudaium  var.  dongatum^  KarUia  <pAamtoo2a,  aoapania 
nemoroM  f.  uligino$a  Jensen  (new  form),  8.  paludoia  C.N.  The  autlior 
states  that  Nardia  BreidUri  forms  part  of  the  highest  vegetation  in  thn 
British  Isles.1  Joum,  BoL,  xlUi  (1905)  pp.  117-20. 

Matouschek,  F.— Additamenta  ad  Floram  bryologieam  Istris  et  Balmatie. 

(Additions  to  the  moss-flora  of  ktria  and  Dalmatia.) 
[Continuation.] 

Magyar  Bot,  Lapok,  iv.  (1905)  pp.  24-7. 

„  .,  Bryologiseh-floristisehe   Beitrage  ami   Mahren   nnd  Oest 

Sehleden.    (Bryological    floristio   contributions   from 
Moravia  and  Austrian  Silesia.) 
[List  of  77  hepatics  and  232  motses,  of  which  8  hepatics 
and  17  mosses  are  new  to  the  district.] 
Verh,  Naiurf.  Verein.  BHimn,  xlU.  1903  (1904)  pp.  5-24. 

MioLiORATO,  £. — Per  la  rieerea  d'nn  nnovo  genera  di  epatiea  (Bhiiocephala) 
rinaito  inedito  dal  Gasparrini  (A  plea  for  the  investigation  of  a  new  genus  of 
hepatics,  BhiMOoephala,  left  unpublished  by  Gasparrini.) 

[Oaporale's  catalogue  of  Gasparrini's  manuscripts  records  Rhigocephala,  and 
alludes  to  a  drawing  of  it,  but  does  not  state  its  plaoe  of  origin.  Whero 
these  manuscripts  are  preserved  is  uncertain,  though  the  herbarium  is  nt 
Pavia.  Bkitoeephala  is  not  included  by  Massalongo  and  Barsali  in  their 
lists  of  Italian  hepatics.]  Annaii  di  Botaniea,  Boma,  ii.  (1905) « 

pp.  219-220. 

Mildbbabd,  J.,  &  E.  Ulbbioh — Zwoi  tzkunionen  naoh  dem  Lnbow-See.  (Two 
excnrsions  to  the  lake  of  Lubow.) 

[Contains  lists  of  5  hepatics  and  24  mosses.] 

Verh.  Bot,  Ver,  Prov,  Brandenburg,  xlvL  (1905)  pp.  204-10. 

MoHKBMXTBB,  W.^Beitrige  lur  Xooiflora  des  Bngebirgei.  (Contributions  to 
the  moss-flora  of  the  Erzgebirge.) 

[The  author  compares  the  flora  with  that  of  the  Fiohtelgebirge,  the  latter 
being  richer  in  mosses,  the  former  in  phanerogams.  He  gives  lists  of 
16  hepatics,  8  sphagna,  108  mosses,  of  which  31  are  new  to  the  district, 
and  5  are  varieties  or  forms  new  to  science.  A  note  on  the  relationship  of 
Bypnum  purpuratccM  to  H.  Botm,"] 

Dedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  181-92. 

June  2l8U  1905  2  a 
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Nicholson,  W.  E. — HotM  on  two  forms  of  liybrid  Weisia. 

[Careful  descriptions  of  reciprocal  hybrids  botween 
W.  eritpa  and  W.  en$pata^  fiound  at  Lyme  Begu, 
Maidstone,  and  I^ewesJ 

Itev.  Bryolog.,  ixxii.  (1905)  pp.  19-25  (2  pla.>. 

„  ^  Tortala  montana  var.  ealva.    A  corrocUon. 

IT.  aciphjfJla  var.  mueronata,  reported  froai  Sion(Valaia) 
by  the  author,  proves  to  be  m  aboTO.] 

Tom.  cO.  p.  40. 

Peklo,  J.— Einigesnober  dio  Xyeorhin  beiden  Xoseineen.  (Facts  about  JlfyooHkisa 
in  the  Muscineie.) 

BuU,  IntemaL  Aoad,  SH.  Boh^ms  (1903)  22  pp.  (I  pi.). 

Pbain,  D.— Tbo  Yegttatioii  of  the  Districts  of  Hughli-Howrah  and  the  M- 
Pergunnabs. 

[Annotated  list,  containing  six  mosses  and  two  hepatics.] 

HeoordM  BoL  Survey  of  India,  iii.  ^1905)  pp.  143-839. 

B  EN  A  u  LD,  P.,  KT  J.  C  ABD  OT — Xusol  szotlci  novi  Tol  miuus  eogniti   Z.    (New  or 
Utile  known  exotic  mosses.)  BuU,  8oe.  Bot.  Bdgique  (1904)  116  pp. 

&GHIFFNBR,  V. — Eino  nsus  europaisobe  Art  dor  Oattnng  Lopbotia.     (A  new 
European  species  of  the  genus  Lop}tozia,) 

[A  detailed  description  of  an  hepatic  intermediate  between  L.  alpettrU  and 
L,  Wentdii;  found  in  Tyrol  and  Styria;  specimens  will  be  issued  in  tlie 
author's  Hepat.  Europ.  exsioc.] 

OeUerr,  Bot  ZeiUckr.,  Iv.  (1905)  pp.  47-5a 

Smith,  A. — Oryptogams  in  the  Grimsby  District. 

[Contains  a  list  of  17  mosses  and  5  hepatics  from  Drooklesby.] 

NaiuraU$i,  No.  578  (1905)  p.  83-4. 

Stephani,  F. — Species  bepaticarum.    (Species  of  Hepaticie.) 

[Monograph  of  Plagiochila  continued;  descriptions  of  30  South* American 
species,  10  of  which  are  new.] 

BuU,  Heth,  Boi88.,  ser.  2,  t.  (1905)  pp.  851-60. 

Watts,  W.  Walteb— Somo  Melboume  Mosses. 

[A  list  of  30  species,  4  of  which  are  new ;  also  a  new  hepatic.  A  few  otho' 
Victorian  and  Tasmanian  mosses  are  added.] 

Victorian  ^aturaXid,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  140-2. 

Whsldon,  J.  A.,  A  A.  Wilson— Additions  to  the  West  Lancashire  Flora. 
[List  containing  24  musses  and  6  heputics.] 

Joum,  Bot.,  xliii.  (1905)  pp.  94-6. 


Thallophyta. 

Alff8B. 

(By  Mrs.  E.  S.  Gepp.) 

Marine  AlgSB  of  North  and  West  France.* — J.  Chalon  has  pub- 
lished a  list  of  the  marine  algaa  of  the  coasts  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
the  north  of  Spain,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  !^caut  to  Corunna, 
and  including  the  Channel  Islands.  The  list  is  compiled  from  his  own 
and  other  collections,  as  well  as  from  the  records  in  literature,  and  the 
number  of  species  given  in  his  book  reaches  844,  besides  377  forms  and 
varieties.  He  also  mentions  92  species  which  are  known  from  our  side 
of  the  Channel  or  from  the  Mediterranean,  often  from  both ;  and  are 

*  Liste  d.  Algnes  marines,  etc.,  Anvers  (1905)  259  pp.  (5  figs,  m  text). 
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probably  present  on  the  coasts  of  France,  with  which  he  deals.  Addi- 
tional information  has  been  gathered  from  the  MS.  of  Yan  Heorck^s 
Prodromns  of  the  marine  algSB  of  north-west  France  and  from  Malard^s 
notes  on  Tatihon,  which  were  both  at  the  disposition  of  the  author.  A 
Flomle  of  Tatihon  forms  an  appendix  to  this  volume.  Interesting 
topographical  and  distributional  notes  are  given  in  the  introductory 
portion. 

Algm  of  Lake  Baikal.* — Y.  Dorogostaisky  has  made  a  careful 
examination  of  the  algad  of  Lake  Baikal  and  its  basin.  He  finds  that 
the  monotony  and  small  number  of  species  represented  form  a  marked 
feature.  This  want  of  variety  does  not  apply  to  Diatomaceae,  which 
forms  87  •  5  p.c.  of  all  the  vegetable  organisms.  He  notes  the  extra- 
ordinary size  attained  by  DrajpamcUdia^  which  surpasses  its  ordinary 
length  by  2-3  times,  tflothrix  zonata  is  also  widely  spread,  as  well  as 
Tetraspora  bullosa^  var.  cylindracea.  Species  of  Conjugatas  are  very 
rare  ;  as  also  Phycochromacese,  with  the  exception  of  Microcystis  olivacea, 
which  occurs  in  masses  in  certain  parts  of  the  lake  at  certain  seasons. 
The  author  divides  the  area  of  Lake  Baikal  into  four  zones — the  shore, 
the  bottom,  the  open  deep  water,  and  the  plankton,  and  treats  of  the 
characteristic  forms  of  each.  The  flora  of  adjacent  lakes,  springs  and 
rivers  is  described.  The  systematic  portion  of  the  paper  includes 
records  of  350  species,  of  which  200  are  diatoms,  a  few  being  new. 

Antarctic  Alg8B.t — ^A.  and  E.  S.  Gepp  publish  a  list  of  the  marine 
algae  brought  home  from  the  South  OrKneys  by  the  Scottish  Antarctic 
Expedition.  These  represent  12  species,  of  which  4  are  new,  one  being 
the  type  of  a  new  genus  {Leptosarca),  A  second  species  of  that  genus 
is  Hatosacdon  dumoniioides  Harv.,  which  has  hitherto  only  been 
recorded  from  the  far  north.  A  new  species  of  Lessonia  is  described, 
with  laminae  1-8  metres  long.  Some  of  the  algae  here  described  were 
brought  back  by  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition,  among  them  being  a 
new  species  of  Phyllophoraj  not  found  by  the  *  Scotia.' 

Acrochstium  and  Chantransia-t — ^Ed.  Bomet  begins  by  pointing  out 
that  CharUransia  corymbifera  Thuret,  described  in  the  '  Liste  des  Algues 
Marines  de  Cherbourc '  of  Le  Jolis  (p.  107),  really  includes  two  different 
species.  One  is  epiphytic  on  Ceramium  rubrum,  and  the  other  grows  as 
a  semi-endophyte  on  HelmintJiocladia.  The  latter  is  the  true  Ghantransia 
corynibifera^  while  to  the  former  is  now  given  the  name  of  C*  efflorsscens 
var.  Thvretii.  Both  are  figured.  The  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted 
to  an  analysis  of  the  genera  Ghantransia  and  Acrochcetium.  The  author 
considers  that  both  names  should  be  retained  as  genera :  AchrochcUium 
to  designate  those  species  which  are  reproduced  by  monospores  only  ; 
Ghantransia^  for  those  species  which  have  also  sexual  reproductive 
organs.  A  table  is  given  of  the  sections  into  which  both  genera  may  be 
divided,  with  the  species  contained  in  each  ;  and  references  to  specimens 
published  in  all  the  principal  exsiccata  are  appended  to  the  species- 
names. 

♦  Bull.  Soc.  Imp.  Nst  Moaow,  ii.  and  iil.  (1904)  pp.  229-65  (1  pi.). 

t  Journ.  of  Bot.,  xliii.  (1905)  pp.  105-9  (1  pL). 

X  Bull.  Boc.  Bot  France,  li.  (1904)  pp.  xiv.-xxiit  (I  pi.). 
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A  New  Oenus  of  SquamariacesB.* — F.  Heydrich  describes  a  new 
genus  of  this  Order,  Polystrata^  which  contains  one  species,  P.  dura^ 
with  the  fonns  nigra  s^nd  fusca.  It  grows  on  conds  ana  pieces  of  calci- 
fied matter  in  the  Tami  Islands,  German  New  Guinea.  The  thallus 
spreads  like  a  crust  over  the  substratum.  It  is  formed  of  from  2-30 
horizontal  layers,  composed  of  several  individual  plants,  attached  in  the 
centre  by  a  few  short  rhizoids.  Tetraspores  are  described,  but  the  cysto- 
carps  and  antheridia  are  still  unknown.  It  differs  from  already  Imown 
genera  in  the  peculiar  form  of  attachment,  the  covering  of  the  old 
thallus  by  new  growth,  and  the  unequally  divided  tetrasporangia.  Its 
nearest  ally  is  Cruoriellu. 

Dunaliella,  a  New  Oenus  of  PolyblepharidesB.t — E.  C.  Teodoresco 
has  made  a  special  study  of  Chlamydomonas  Dunalii  Cohn,  and  finds  it 
sufSciently  unlike  Chlamydomonas  as  to  form  a  new  genus,  DunalieOa. 
He  describes  in  detail  the  form  of  the  zoospores,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  changed  during  certain  experiments.  The  structure  is  then 
described,  the  dimensions,  the  mode  of  division,  and  the  sexual  repro- 
duction. It  is  noted  that  Dunaliella  exhales  a  most  agreeable  ooour 
of  violets.  A  full  diagnosis  is  given  of  the  new  genus,  of  which  the 
salient  points  are :  cells  possessing  slightly  metabolic  properties ;  enve- 
lope containing  no  cellulose,  elastic  and  acconmiodating  itself  to  the 
changing  form  of  the  contents ;  two  long  flagella ;  multiplication  by 
longitudinal  division  into  two  individuals.  Tne  author  removes  this 
genus  from  Chlamydomonadeas  to  Polyblepharidese,  placing  it  beside 
Folyblepharides,  Pyramimonas  and  (Morastery  as  representing  a  type 
with  two  flagella. 

CladophoracesB.f — P*  Brand  gives  an  account  of  his  studies  on  the 
mode  of  attachment  of  Cladophoracese,  and  describes  several  Polyn^ian 
forms  of  the  family.  As  regards  the  rhizoids  of  Cladophora  and  other 
genera,  he  finds  that  they  are  more  fully  developed  in  marine  than  in 
fresh-water  species.  Direct  attachment  by  means  of  unaltered  vegetative 
cells  occurs  in  C.  basiramosa  Schmidle  only.  The  author  treats  also  of 
the  fibulas  of  Valonia,  Boodlea^  etc.  Several  new  varieties  and  forms  of 
existing  species  are  described,  as  well  as  the  new  species  PiUiophora 
macrospora^  Cladophora  smta^  G.  TUdmiiy  and  BoodUa  Banania,  Vhado* 
phora  composita  Hook,  et  Harv.  is  removed  to  Boodka, 

Plankton  Investigation  Bound  Icelaiid.§ — 0.  Paulsen  has  made  a 
study  of  the  Plankton-associations  and  their  relations  to  each  other  and 
to  the  currents.  The  material  on  which  the  investigation  was  founded 
was  coUected  from  the  Danish  Government  steamer  and  an  Icelandic 
mail  steamer.  To  the  south  of  Iceland  AsteriomUa  plankton  prevails 
in  early  summer,  and  Longvpes  plankton  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
The  boundary  line  of  plankton  associations  off  the  south-east  coast  of 
Iceland  is  very  marked,  and  the  areas  of  these  associations  are  shown  on 

*  Ber.  DeatMh.  Bot.  Geeell.,  xxiii.  (1905)  pp.  30-6. 
t  Beih.  Bot  Centralbl.,  zviii.  (1905)  p.  215-32  (2  pis.). 
X  Tom.  cit,  pp.  165-93  (2  ph.). 

§  Meddel.  Komm.  for  Hayandereogelser.  Plankton,  i.  (Copenhafi^en,  1904)  pBw 
1-41  (11  figs.,  2  maps).  r    --^  ^  rr 
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maps.  The  presence  of  whaling  stations  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the 
aoantitj  nor  change  the  qnalitj  of  the  plankton.  Five  new  species  are 
aescribed  in  the  systematic  part  of  the  paper. 

Studies  on  Cyanophyces.* — F.  E.  Fritsch  gives  the  result  of  his 
studies  on  the  structure  of  the  investment  and  spore-development  in 
some  Cvanophycese.  He  finds  tibat  each  cell  of  the  sporo^nous  filament 
of  an  Andbana  has  two  envelopes,  and  when  ceU-aivision  takes  place 
the  outer  envelope  is  split  into  two  by  an  intercellular  septum.  The 
The  nature  of  the  two  envelopes  is-  described  in  detail.  The  exospore 
and  endospore  of  the  spore  are  merelv  the  outer  cell-sheath  and  inner 
investment  respectively,  both  of  which,  in  the  mature  condition,  com- 
pletely envelop  the  protoplast.  In  Oscillaria^  the  transverse  septa  are 
less  developed  than  m  Andb<tna^9xA  the  cell-sheath,  instead  of  splitting 
during  division,  forms  a  coherent  whole  round  the  entire  filament.  The 
sheath  of  OsdUaria  and  that  of  Lynghya,  are  entirely  different  struc- 
tures, the  former  being  a  coherent  cell-sheath,  while  the  latter  is 
homologous  with  the  external  mucilage  of  Anabana.  In  Tolypothrix 
and  Rkmlaria,  the  actual  filament  is  provided  with  a  cell-sheath,  which 
is  only  in  part  coherent,  and  shows  a  very  marked  moniliform  structure. 
The  intercellular  protoplasmic  connections  of  many  observers  are  due  to 
changes  produced  in  uie  gelatinous  transverse  portion  of  the  inner 
investment  during  staining.  Under  the  heading  of  "  (General  Conclu- 
sions,** the  author  discusses  the  mode  of  development  of  filamentous  from 
uniceUular  forms. 

Bbakd,  F. — ^ITeber  Spaltkdrpar  nnd  KonkavnUen  der  Oyanoplijoeen.  (On  Bo-oalled 
fiflsioii-bodiM  and  concave  cells  in  Oyanophyoen.) 

Ber,  DeuUcfu  BoL  GeseU.,  xxiiL  (1905)  pp.  62-70. 

C L BBici,  R — Sopra  nna  triveUaiione  eiegiiita  preito  Boma  tnUa  Tia  flarilina.  (On 
a  boring  efleotod  near  Rome  in  Via  Cadlina.) 

[In  a  depth  of  horn  31  *50  and  84  metrae  from  the  surface  diatoms  were  foond, 
which  included  36  species.] 

AUi  Seal,  Aeead.  Line,^  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  224-8. 

Di  PPB  L,  L.— Biatomeen  der  Bhein-^lCaiBebene.    (Diatoms  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhino 
and  Main.)  Brannschweig  (Yieweg)  1905, 170  pp..  372  ooL  fig«. 

FosLiB,  M.— Algologiske  Kotiser.    (Aleological  notes.) 

[On  the  systematic  podition  of  certain  genera  and  species  of  litho* 

thanmione«.  Two  new  species  and  a  new  yarie^  are  described.] 

JSToL  Nonke  Viden$k.  SeUk,  Shrift,  Trondf^em,  1904,  pp.  1-9. 

,9       „      Two  new  Lithothamnia.  Op.  eiL,  1903,  pp.  1-4. 

Gbpp,  a.  &  £.  a— Atlaatie  Alg«  of  the  '  Sootia.' 

[A  list  of  IS  species  ooUected  by  Budmose  Brown  off 
the  coast  of  ^Brazil,  at  St  Panl  Bocks,  and  8t  Vincent, 
Cape  de  Verde.] 

Joiim.  Bot.,  xUiL  (1905)  pp.  109-10. 
„  „         Bhipidoslphon. 

[A  note  on  the  distribution  of  this  plant,  now  known  as 
Udoiea  javemU,  It  has  hitherto  only  been  fonnd  in  the 
Eastern  tropics,  but  is  here  recorded  as  haying  been 
found  by  K«  Yendo  in  the  province  of  Uinga,  Japan.] 

Tom.  cii,t  p.  129 


•  Beih.  Bot  Centmlbl.,  xviiL  (1905)  pp.  1    -214  (1  pi). 
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HiBBONTMUS,  O. — Bemtrkimgeii  liber  OhUmydomjzft  labTrinthvloidM  Arehir 
nnd  Ohlamjdomjzft  monUna  lankafUr.  (Remarks  on  ClabyrinthuUddm  Arehar 
and  C.  numtana  Lankester.^ 

[Criticismfl  on  papers  bj  E.  Penard  in  Arkiv  f.  ProHdenkunde,  iF.  (1901) 
pp.  29^-334,  and  by  E.  Bay  Lankester  in  Q.J.M,8^  xxxix.  (1897)  pp. 
233-243.]  Htdmgia,  xUt.  (1905)  pp.  137-57. 

Kbisslbr,  K.  tow— XitteUungeii  fiber  das  Plankton  des  OssUekersess  in  KazsUa. 
(Notes  on  the  plankton  of  Lake  Ossiaoh  in  Oarinthia.) 

[List  of  the  species  collected  in  the  soring  and  summer  of  1904.] 

Oetter.  Boi.  ZeiUokr.,  Vr.  (1905)  pp.  101-«. 

K  B  ABM  SB,  H.— The  Oopper  Treatment  of  Water. 

[An  aooonnt  of  the  method  of  G.  T.  Moore  for  the  destmction  of  alga  sai 
pathogenic  organisms  in  water  supplies.] 

Amtriean  Joum,  Pharm,,  IxxrL  (1904)  574-9. 

Mavoiit,  L. — ^La  Oryptogamie.    (Cnrptogamy.^ 

[Opening  lecture  at  the  Paris  Museum  of  Natural  History.  A  short  histeoeol 
aooount  of  oryptogamio  work  during;  last  century — alg»,  etc] 

Eztr.  from  Revue  Scientif,  (Dec.  1904)  36  pp. 

MiouLA.  W. — Thom6*s  Flora  Ton  Bentschland,  Oesterrioh,  nnd  der  Sehweis.  TL 
Kryptogamen.  (Thomas  Flora  of  Oermany,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.  VL 
Cryptogams.) 

[AlgA— continued.]  Qetm :  Zezsohwiti,  1904-5,  lief  19-2U 

pp.  17-112  (14  pW.). 

MuELLBB,  O. — Baeillariaoeen  ans  dem  Hyassalande  nnd  einigen  benaehbarten  Gs- 
bieten.  (Baoillariaceao  fh>m  Nyassalaud  and  some  neighbouring  regions.  'Du- 
tribution  tables  are  appended.] 

[Continuation.]  Engtet'e  BoL  Jahth,,  xxxTi.  (1905)  pp.  137-205  (2  pla> 

P  A  BOB  B B,  A. — ^Kleine  Beltrage  tnr  Kenntniss  nnserer  Sflsswasseralgen.  (Small  coo- 
teibutions  to  a  knowledge  of  our  fresh-water  algie.) 

[Treats  of  the  conditions  of  reproduction  of  Drapamandia  glomeraioL} 

8B.  Naturw.-med,  Verein,  Wien,  "*  Lotos,"  1SK>4,  bpp. 

Tbaih,  D. —  The  Vegetation  of  the  Districts  of  Hnghli-Howrah  and  the  S4- 
Pergnnnahs. 

[Annotated  list,  containing  84  fresh  ^watar  and  marine  alga,  including  10 
Floriden,  4  Diatoms,  and  7  CharaceaB.] 

Beeorde  BoL  Swrvey  of  India,  iu.  (1905)  pp.  143-333. 

Simmons,  H.  6.— Den f&rSiska hafbalgflorans  sligtskaps fSrh&llanden.  (An  aooonnt 
of  the  affiuities  of  Uie  marine  flora  of  the  FaerOes.) 

Boi.  Notiser.  1904,  pp.  199-236. 
Weiss,  F.  E.— Seaweeds. 

[A  popular  lecture  on  the  main  groups  of  alga,  their  colouring  matter,  repn* 
auction,  and  economic  uses.] 

Proe,  Maneheeter  Field  Club,  I.  ii.  (1905)  pp.  142-4. 

Ybn  DO,  K. — InTestigations  on  "Isoyake"  (decrease  of  sea-weed). 

Joum.  Imp.  Fitheriee  Bureau  Japan^  xiL  (190S) 

pp.  1-Sl 
„       „       ^Isoyake"  inthePrefsetnreofOhiba.  2bm.  ett,  pp.  34-S. 

„       „       Relation  between  the  Current  and  the  Distribution  of  the  Xariss 

Vegetation  of  Tokyo  Bay.  Tom,  ett,  pp.  39-47. 

[The  above  three  papers  are  in  Japanese,  and  reier  to  thft 

decrease  of  seaweeds  caused,  as  the  author  baUeree,  by  s 

sudden  increase  of  river  water  owing  to  improdeni  frilrng 

of  forest  trees.] 

Zaohabxa8,0. — Beobaehtnngen  fiber  das  LenchtTemiSgen  TonCemtinm  tcifos. 

(Observations  on  the  light  capacity  otC.  tripoe.) 

Bid.  CentraM.,  zxv.  (1905)  pp.  2(K-S0. 

„        ITeber  eine  Wasserbllite  von  VoItoz  minor  nnd  VoItoz  gleteter. 
(On  a  water-bloom  of  V.  minor  and  F.  globator.) 

Tom.  cil.,  pp.  9^-6. 
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(By  A.  Lqbbaih  Skith,  F JlSw) 

Biology  of  Saporolegnies.* — (3aston  Bonnier  made  artificial  coltores 
of  St^frcieffma  Thureti  in  a  solution  of  glncoee  with  a  slight  addition  of 
dine  add.  When  grown  anaerobicallj  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen, 
an  development  ceased.  In  aerobic  conditions  it  grew  vigorouslj,  and 
produced  a  somewhat  complex  fermentation.  He  found,  also,  tiiat  the 
fongos  could  live  in  a  medium  containing  a  mere  trace  of  mineral 
substances. 

Development  of  Aacomyeetes.t — ^In  following  out  the  development 
of  BowHerOy  P.  Clausen  describes  first  of  all  his  methods  of  culture,  the 
appearance  of  Beudiera  at  different  stages,  and  tiie  reagents  used  by  him 
to  fix  and  stain  the  fungus  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  results.  He  ffrew 
the  fungus  from  the  spore  stage  to  the  ripe  fruit  on  agar  with  dung 
solution.  No  oonidial  form  was  produced.  At  an  early  stage  of  growth, 
short  tiiick  lateral  branches  are  formed  on  tiie  main  hvph»,  which  im- 
mediately brandi  again  somewhat  irr^ularly.  From  the  same  filament, 
or  from  one  near,  arise  other  branches  which  wind  round  those  already 
described.  The  first  formed  branch  becomes  3-celled — tiie  upper  cell 
is  the  trichogyne,  the  one  immediately  below  is  tiie  ascogonium.  An 
opening  is  now  visible  between  the  trichogyne  and  the  winding  filament, 
or  antheridium,  and  from  the  ascogonium  ti^e  asci  b^n  to  grow  out. 
A  Uunt  outgrowth  is  first  formed,  which  bends  over  Oke  a  crook ;  the 
tip  and  base  are  cut  off,  and  tiie  central  cell — the  upper  cell  of  the  bend 
--forms  tiie  ascus.  A  large  nudens,  or  sometimes  two  nuclei,  are  visible 
at  this  stage  in  the  ascus  cell.  The  number  of  asci  arising  from  one 
ascogonium  could  not  be  accurately  determined  :  there  are  probably  four 
or  five.  No  difference  in  development  or  appearance  could  be  dis- 
tinguished between  the  hvphs  forming  tiie  outer  wall  of  the  fruit  and 
thme  forming  the  paraphyses ;  the  htter  are  septate,  and  each  cell 
endoses  sevend  small  nuclei,  similar  to  those  of  the  mycelial  cells. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  cells 
and  their  contents.  These  are  multinucleate  from  tiie  beginning  ;  the 
fertile  branches  are  also  multinucleate.  The  ascogonium  contains  five 
to  six  nudei ;  tiiere  were  fewer  in  the  end  cell,  the  trichogyne,  and  these 
degenerate  at  the  time  when  fusion  tc^es  place  between  the  trichogyne 
mi  tiie  antheridium.  No  opening  was  seen  between  trichogyne  and 
ascogonium,  but  the  nuclei  of  tiie  latter  increase  to  double  the  number, 
no  nudei  being  left  in  the  antheridium,  and  the  author  condudes  that 
the  antheridial  nuclei  have  passed  over  to  the  ascogonium.  The  nuclei 
in  the  ascogonium  then  fuse  in  pairs,  the  resulting  nuclei  being 
distinctiy  lai^r.  When  the  ascogenous  hyph®  grow  out  from  the 
ascogonium  wey  are  at  first  bi-nucleate,  then  after  bending  over  the 
basal  and  terminal  cells  are  both  seen  to  contain  one  nucleus  onlj,  the 
central  cell — the  youn^  ascus — is  bi-nucleate.  These  two  nuclei  ulti- 
mately fuse,  and  the  uninucleate  stage  of  the  ascus  persists  for  some  time 

*  Comptes  Bendtis,  oxl.  (1905)  pp.  454-5. 
t  Bot  Zeit,  Ijtiii.  (1905)  pp.  1-28  (3  pis). 
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before  spore  formation  begins.  The  ascos  elongates,  die  plasma  is 
vacuolate  in  the  upper  and  lower  portions ;  it  is  nomogeneons  in  the 
middle,  and  within  it  lies  the  nucleus,  which  is  at  first  globose,  then 
slightly  drawn  out  parallel  with  the  longer  axis  of  the  ascns.  When 
division  begins,  the  spindle  is  formed  within  the  nuclear  membrane.  At 
the  poles,  darker  bodies  appear,  but  whether  wiUiin  or  without  the  nudear 
membrane  was  not  quite  dear.  A  small  beak  or  polar  radiation  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  after  the  diird  division  of  the  nuclei.  The  radiating  fibrils 
bend  over  and  enclose  the  nucleus,  forming  the  very  thin  first-form^  spore 
membrane  which  for  a  time  remains  open  opposite  the  beaked  end. 
Finally  it  closes  up  and  increases  in  thickness,  and  the  characteriBtic 
marks  begin  to  form  on  the  BoudUra  spores.  The  mature  spore  nudeiK 
contains  a  nucleolus  and  finely  granular  chromatin. 

The  author  reviews  all  the  work  hitherto  done  on  the  same  subject, 
and  discusses  the  facts  for  and  against  the  sexual  theory.  His  own 
observations  lead  him  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  sexuality  in  at  least 
some  of  the  Ascomycetes.  He  classifies  them  in  two  groups :  (1)  those 
where  one  ascogonium  gives  rise  to  the  whole  fruit,  as  in  Dipodascus, 
Of/mnoascas^  SphcBroth^^  Erysiphey  and  Monasctis;  (2)  those  where 
several  ascogonia  take  part  in  ttie  fruit  formation,  as  in  Pyronema  and 
Boudiera, 

Development  of  Monascus.* — H.  P.  Kuyner  presents  his  work  on 
Monascus  in  three  chapters.  In  the  first,  he  descnbes  the  researches  on 
Monascvs  by  Barker  and  Ikeno.  In  the  second  he  gives  the  results 
observed  by  himself  both  on  M.  purpurms  and  if.  Barheri ;  and  finally 
he  masses  together  die  work  and  views  of  the  various  students  of 
sexuality  in  the  Ascomycetes,  and  gives  the  general  condusions  at  which 
he  has  himself  arrived.  He  sums  up  as  follows :  (a)  The  perithecial 
development  of  Monascus  purpttrem  and  if.  Barheri  b^ins  with  the 
formation  of  poUinodium  and  ascogonium  which  are  in  open  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  (h)  In  the  ascogonium  of  both  spedes,  nudear 
fusion  takes  pkce :  in  M,  purpvrem  in  free  cells  which  are  formed 
within  the  ascogonium ;  in  M.  Barkeri  before  or  during  the  formation 
of  the  free  cells,  (c)  The  single  nucleus  of  the  free  cells,  which  has 
resulted  from  the  copulation  of  two  nuclei,  divides  in  M.purpureus  into 
a  large  number  of  very  small  nuclei ;  in  M.  Barkeri  there  occur  only 
three  successive  divisions  into  eight  nuclei,  (d)  In  the  free  cells  the 
spores  are  formed  ;  in  M.  purpureus  there  is  no  constant  number,  usually 
six  to  eight,  sometimes  one  or  two,  in  one  observed  case  there  were  six- 
teen ;  in  if.  Barkeri  eight  spores  were  constantly  formed.  Each  spore 
contains  at  first  one  nucleus,  which  subsequently  divides,  and  the  mature 
spore  is  multinudeate.  («)  In  the  free  cells  there  are  remains  of 
epiplasm  during  spore-formation.  (/)  The  free  cells  disappear.  The 
spores  lie  against  tne  wall  of  the  ascogonium.  Between  the  spores  lies  a 
substance  that  does  not  stain  in  the  same  way  as  the  spores  do. 

Kuyper  concludes  from  these  observations  that  Monascus  is  an 
Ascomycete  of  a  new  order  Endascinete  in  which  the  ascus  is  devdoped 
inside  the  ascogonium.    He  states  further  that  though  the  Ascomycetes 

♦  Ann.  Myool.,  iu.  (1905)  pp.  82-81  (1  pL). 
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may  be  derived  from  forms  possessing  pollinodium  and  ascogoninm,  yet 
in  place  of  fusion  between  the  nudei  of  Uiese  two  organs  there  is  now 
fusion  between  two  ascogonial  nuclei*  This  fusion  takes  place  in 
Monascus  in  the  ascogonium  ;  in  Pyromma  confluens  and  some  species 
of  Ascobolus  it  takes  place  in  hyphsB  which  arise  from  the  ascogonium. 
In  most  of  the  Ascomjcetes  the  distinction  between  pollinodium  and 
ascogonium  is  pertly  or  entirely  lost,  and  nuclear  fusion  takes  place  in 
the  ends  of  the  ascogenous  hyphas. 

White  Mildew  of  Euonymus.* — Euonymm  japonka  is  one  of  the 
commonest  evergreens  of  Italian  wardens.  Y.  Peglion  describes  the 
attack  of  the  mildew  Oidium^  which  destroys  the  leaves.  As  the  sys- 
tematic position  of  this  conidial  form  is  somewhat  doubtful,  the  author 
nsunes  it  0.  EuonynU-japonica.  He  found  a  species  of  Cicinnobolus 
parasitic  on  the  mould.  The  fungus  winters  in  the  tissues  of  the 
jEiu>nymus^  and  grows  in  spring  with  the  new  vegetation. 

XrysiphacesB.t — E.  S.  Salmon  records  results  obtained  in  his  cultural 
•experiments  with  Erysiphe  on  Etwnymtts  japonicus.  The  same  plant  has 
been  frequently  infested  by  a  similar  parasite  in  Japan,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  fungus  has  been  introduced  here  from  that  country, 
though  in  the  absence  of  perithecia  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
identify  it  with  absolute  certainty.  It  has  been  proved  iby  experiment 
not  to  be  identical  with  the  Erysiphe  on  Euonymtts  eurapatts.  The 
leaves  of  E.  radicans  and  some  of  its  varieties,  were  the  only  other 
species  of  host  plants  that  were  susceptible  to  the  fungus.  All  other 
species  inoculated  proved  to  be  immune. 

In  another  paper,^  the  author  adds  Erysiphe  taurica^  conidial  stage, 
to  the  number  of  Erysiphacese  that  have  been  found  to  be  parasites  or 
hemiparasites.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  endophytic ;  it  branches 
freely  in  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  host  tissue,  ana  may  invest  the 
mesophyll  cells  closely.  The  conidiophores  pass  out  through  we  stomata, 
and  bear  the  chains  of  conidia  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

A8pergillus.§ — C.  Wehmer  has  studied  this  genus  in  its  morpho- 
logical, physiological,  and  systematic  aspects.  He  finds  20  species  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  which  he  classifies  in  three  groups,  according 
to  the  colour  of  the  young  conidia — green,  dark  brown,  or  yellow.  There 
are  also  two  white  species — A.  candidm  and  A.  cUbus. 

North  American  UstilagineflB.II— G.  P.  Clinton  has  written  a  mono- 
graph of  the  fungi  of  this  natural  order  that  occur  in  NorUi  America. 
Of  the  24  genera  recorded,  19  have  been  found  in  America,  and  are 
described  by  the  author.  He  describes  nine  new  species,  and  gives  a 
key  to  genera  and  species. 

*     *  Atti  Beale  Aooad.  Linoei,  oocU.  (1905)  pp.  232-4. 

f  Ann.  MyooL,  iU.  (1905)  pp.  1-15  (1  pi.).  J  Torn,  cit.,  pp.  82-3. 

f  Mem.  8oc.  Phys.  Hist.  Nat  Geneve,  xxxiil  No.  4  (1904)  157  pp.  (5  pis.).  See 
«1m  Ann.  Myool.  iii.  (1905)  pp.  117-18. 

I  Pioc.  Boiton  Soc.  Nat  Hiat.,  xxxi.  No.  9  (1904)  pp.  329-529.  See  aluo 
Bedwigia,  xItL  (l^S)  p.  61. 
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The  Gtenos  Phragmidium.*  — P.  Dietel  has  been  occupied  in 
determining  the  distribution  and  identity  of  species  of  PhragmicUum^ 
especiallj  of  those  recorded  from  America.  Only  three  forms  have  been 
found  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  ;  25  forms  are  reported  from 
America.  Dietel  describes  these,  and  adds  four  to  the  North  American 
flora.  He  notes  many  peculiarities  of  distribution,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Australian  Ph,  Barnardi^  which  grows  on  Rubus  parvifolius^  and  of 
which  the  spores  germinate  at  once  on  the  same  host.  This  same  type 
of  fungus  has  been  found  in  Japan,  also  on  Ruhm  parvifoUus,  and 
differing  only  in  the  number  of  cells.  Dietel  considers  it  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  same  species.  He  discusses  the  probable  methods  of  transport  of 
the  spores.  Many  American  forms  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those 
of  Europe,  have  been  found,  on  more  careful  examination,  to  be  distinct 
species. 

Notes  on  nredine8B.t  —  Luigi  Mentemartini  found  the  Oncidium 
plants  in  Padua  attacked  by  a  Uredo  ;  he  watched  its  growth  for  a  year, 
but  only  uredospores  were  produced.  The  sori  occupied  both  sides  of 
the  leaf.  He  noted  that  the  plant-cells  immediately  adjoining  the 
fungus  retained  their  green  colour  longer  than  the  rest  of  the  leaf.  The 
new  species  is  called  Uredo  aurantiaca. 

M.  A.  Carletont  has  investigated  the  rusts  of  a  number  of  plants  in 
order  to  arrive  at  more  definite  knowledge  of  their  life-histories.  Uro- 
myces  Euphorbia  produced  all  the  different  stages  on  the  one  host-plant. 
Pticcinia  Helianthi  is  peculiar  to  some  of  die  species  of  the  genus 
ffelianthm ;  the  -^cidium  is  of  rare  occurrence,  the  Uredo  form  often 
growing  from  a  teleutosporic  infection.  The  crown  rust  of  oate  was 
found  to  form  its  iBcidium  on  Rhamnus  lanceolata.  Among  other 
results  he  notes  that  it  is  possible  for  a  perennial  rust  to  exist  in  an 
annual  host,  the  mycelium  being  earned  over  in  the  seed  of  the  plant. 
"  Such  an  instance  is  practically  certain  in  the  Euphorbia  rust." 

W.  Tranzschel  §  has  established  several  new  cases  of  heteroecism  in 
rusts.  JScidium  Trientalis,  he  finds,  is  identical  with  Puccinia  Karelicay 
on  Garex;  JEcidium  coruscans  with  Chrysomyxa  Ledi,  the  teleutospores 
inducing  a  witches  broom  on  Ledum.  He  has  also  identified  Ochrospora 
Sorbi  with  .^cidium  leucospermum. 

In  another  paper  jj  he  points  out  how  the  morphological  form  may 
aid  in  determining  the  biological  relationship.  Thus  he  finds  that  the 
teleutospores  of  Puccinia  Amphibii  agree  exactly  with  those  of  Puccinia 
Morthierij  which  inhabits  Oeranium  silvaticum.  He  therefore  looks  for 
its  .^idium  on  the  0,  silvaticum^  and  finds  JEcidium  sanguinolentum 
the  related  form.  The  teleutospores  of  Uromyces  Rumicis  and  those  of 
Uromyc€s  Ficaricc  are  identical,  and  he  finds  the  -fficidium  of  the  forma 
also  on  Ranunculus  Ficaria.  Several  other  similar  instances  are  given 
of  this  rule  of  identity. 

*  Hedwigia,  xHt.  (1905)  pp.  112-82  (1  pi), 
t  Atti  l8t  Bot.  Paria.  Tiu.  (1904)  pp.  99-101  (1  pL). 
X  U.S.  Dept  Agrio.,  Bull  63  (1904)  29  pp.  (2  pin.). 
4  TfftTaox  da  Mna^  bot  Aoad.  Imp.  Sol.  St.  Petersbarg,  ii.  (1904)  17  pp. 
t  Arb.  K.  8t.  Petersburg  Kattir.  GeaeU.,  xxzv.  (1904)  18  pp.    8ee  also  Bot  Zeit^ 
Ixiii.  (1905)  pp.  75-6. 
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Tranzschel  *  adds  several  other  cases  of  beteroecism  that  he  has  more 
recently  established ;  that  Puccinia  Polygoni  belongs  to  an  JBcidium  on 
Oeramum  fmsUlum ;  Uromyces  Veratri  is  connected  with  ^.  Adeno- 
stplis  ;  Uromyces  Rumicis  with  -^.  FicaruBy  etc. 

Theophil  Worth  t  has  completed  a  stndy  of  the  Pucciniae  on 
Bubiacese.  He  finds  that  several  distinct  species  exist  instead  of  only 
one.  He  gives  an  account  of  his  experiments  to  establish  his  facts,  and 
describes  ^ch  species  in  detail.  He  also  found  on  Galium  Mollugo  an 
iE!cidinm  that  nad  no  connection  with  the  Puccinia,  It  evidently 
belonged  to  a  heteroecions  species.  Infection  experiments  have  so  far 
failed  to  determine  the  alternative  host. 

Oscar  Mayns  %  has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  peridial  cells  of 
certain  JScidia  that  grow  in  different  localities.  Where  the  conditions 
of  habitat,  temperature,  ete.,  are  the  same,  there  is  no  distinguishable 
difference  between  one  plant  and  another.  In  cases  where  the  cell-wall 
is  thicker  or  thinner,  the  influence  of  nutrition  accounte  for  the  varia- 
tion. 


nredine8B.§ — Ed.  Fischer  has  published  that  part  of  the  Swiss 
flora  dealing  with  plant  rusts,  the  classification  followed  being  that  of 
Dietel  in  Engler  and  PrantPs  Pflanzenfamilien.  The  earliest  mention 
of  Uredineae  in  Switzerland  occurs  in  Albrecht  von  Haller's  "  Historia 
stirpium  Helvetise,**  published  in  1768.  Since  then  many  have  taken  part 
in  collecting  and  studying  these  fungi,  and  Fischer  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  different  workers.  He  discusses  the  distribution  with 
reference  to  position  and  climate,  the  period  of  time  during  which 
Uredinese  have  been  present  in  Switzerland,  and  the  appearance  of 
stranger  forms,  such  as  Puccinia  malvacearum.  He  explains  his  method 
of  grouping  the  different  species,  and  gives  the  lines  on  which  he 
differentiates  species  morphological  and  biological.  Full  descriptions  of 
genera  and  species  are  given ;  in  many  cases  spores,  ete.,  are  figured. 
Bibliography  and  host-index  are  add^,  as  also  the  source  of  the 
materials  used  in  compiling  the  monograph. 

Amphispores  of  Orass  and  Sedge  Ru8t8.|| — J.  C.  Arthur  gives  an 
account  of  amphispores,  first  described  by  Carleton  in  1901.  They  are 
modified  uredospores  possessing  thick  indurated  walls  and  semi-persistent 
pedicels.  They  have  been  found  mostly  in  the  semi-arid  regions  of 
America.  One  species  is  recorded  from  the  Himalayas.  They  have  been 
often  confounded  with  the  teleutospores  of  Uromyces^  but  they  differ 
from  those  in  possessing  two  or  more  germ-pores,  while  teleutospores 
have  only  one.  They  also  share  with  uredospores  the  power  of  infecting 
the  plant  on  which  they  have  grown.  Teleutospores  infect  only  the 
dtemate  host.  Their  advantage  to  the  fungus  lies  in  their  capacity  to 
withstand  adverse  conditions  for  a  considerable  time ;  they  are  really 

*  Arb.  bot.  Hub.  K.  Akad.  Wiss.  St.  Petersborg,  1904,  pp  14-30.  Soealao  Ann. 
Hjcol.,iii.(1904)p.  107. 

t  GentralbL  Bakt,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  209-24, 309-20  (14  figs.). 

X  DiMert  (1904)  as  pp.    See  alaoBot.  Centralb1.,xcTiii.(1905)  p.  340. 

f  Beitrikge  znr  Erypt-Flora  der  Sohweiz,  Bd.ii.  Heft  ii.,  Berr.  K.  J.  Wjss.,  1904. 
xcIt.  sad  590  pp.^  342  figs. 

I  BoU.  Torrey  Bot  Club,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  35-41  (9  figs.)- 
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resting  uredospores.    Arihiir  describes  a  number  of  species  that  possess 
amphispores,  nine  species  in  all. 

Potato  Diseases.* — F.  M.  Bolfs  has  made  a  carefnl  stady  of  a 
disease  of  potatoes  caused  by  Gorticium  vagum  var.  solani.  He  has 
established  the  connection  of  this  f nngos  with  KhizoUonia^  of  which  it  is 
the  fruiting  form.  There  are,  therefore,  three  st^es  of  the  disease,  the 
Ehizoctonia,  the  sclerotial,  and  the  Gorticium.  The  latter  usually  occurs 
at  the  edge  of  a  diseased  portion  next  the  living  tissues,  it  bears 
basidia  and  spores.    Ehizoctonia  is  a  mycelial  stage. 

Diseases  of  Trees.t — 0.  Appel  has  investigated  a  disease  of  Bed 
Alder  trees.  He  found  dead  branches  beset  with  the  fruits  of  Valm 
oxystoma.  Infection  experiments  with  VaUa  spores  failed  to  reproduce 
the  fungus,  and  the  author  concludes  that  the  aamage  is  due  to  several 
factors,  such  as  frost,  failure  of  water,  etc.,  which  render  the  young  trees 
peculiarly  liable  to  attack  from  fungi.  Other  observers  have  detected 
several  other  fungi  causing  the  same  disease,  Gytospora^  Melanconium 
and  Gryptospora^  which  attack  dry  twigs  and  enter  the  tissues  through 
wounds.  A  change  of  trees  is  recommended,  as  also  altering  me 
conditions  of  moisture  by  draining,  etc. 

A.  MoUer  X  reports  tliat  Trametes  Pini  causes  loss  to  Grerman  foresters 
yearly  of  some  1,000,000  marks.  He  has  examined  the  manner  of 
propagation,  and  insists  on  the  e£fort  to  stamp  it  out.  Pines  are  safe 
until  the  heart-wood  is  formed,  because  only  in  the  heart-wood  does  the 
fungus  develop,  infection  taking  place  by  a  broken  branch,  and  always 
by  means  of  spores.  The  spores  may  be  formed  during  the  whole  year, 
but  in  most  abundance  from  September  to  January.  The  mycelium 
does  not  live  saprophytically.  MoUer  recommends  breaking  off  the 
fruiting  bodies  and  brushing  the  base  with  a  preparation  of  lime.  It 
does  not  kill  the  fungus,  but  it  greatly  retards  spore-production. 

H.  C.  Schellenberg  S  writes  on  the  occurrence  of  HypodonmUa  Laruds. 
It  attacks  the  leaves  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Larch  more  vigorously 
than  those  higher  on  the  tree,  causing  them  to  turn  brown.  It  does  not 
cause  great  damage. 

Adolf  Aeslar  ||  gives  his  views  on  the  cause  of  Larch  disease.  The 
fungus  Peziza  Willkommii  is  not  a  pure  parasite ;  it  attacks  through 
wounds  or  in  weakened  conditions  of  the  host-plant. 

Plant  Diseases  in  India  during  ISOS.IT — ^E.  J.  Butler,  Crypto^amic 
Botanist  to  the  Government  of  India,  records  the  chief  cases  of  disease 
that  came  under  his  notice.  He  gives  a  very  short  account  of  the 
parasite  and  the  host-plant.    The  most  destructive  on  tea  was,  he  found, 

*  Colorado  Agrio.  Exp.  Stat  Boll.,  xci.  (1904)  pp.  1-33  (5  pis.).  See  also  Bot 
Centralbl.,  xcviu.  (1905)  pp.  255-6. 

t  Natnrwiss.  Zeitschr.  Land.  Forstw.,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  313-20.  See  also  Ann. 
Myool.,  iii  (1905)  p.  111. 

t  Zeitsohr.  Font,  und  Jagdw.,  xxxtL  (1904)  pp.  677-715  (2  pis.).  See  also  Bot. 
Centralbl.,  xcviii.  (1905)  pp.  147-8. 

§  Natarwiss.  Zeitschr.  lland.  Forstw.,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  S30~7.  See  also  Ann.  Myool., 
iit  (1905)  p.  115. 

I  Centralbl.  Ges.  Forstw.  (1904)  27  pp.  See  also  Ann.  Myool.,  iii.  (1905)  pp. 
111-12.  ^  Zeitsohr.  Pflanzenkr.,  xy.  (1905)  pp.  44-8. 
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an  alga  which  kills  the  twigs  or  forms  a  lichen  which  is  equally  fatal  to 
the  leaves.  A  large  number  of  fungi  are  recorded  on  grasses  and  cereals. 
Potatoes,'  tomatoes,  sugar-cane,  and  palms  have  all  suffered  from  various 
parasitic  fungi.  Cedrus  Deodora  was  destroyed  by  Polyporus  annosm. 
Acacia  ardbica  was  killed  by  Fomes  Fassianm,  not  hitherto  considered 
a  parasite.  Trichosporium,  Feridermium  and  Uredo  have  also  attacked 
various  trees. 

Plant  Diseases  daring  the  Tear  1903.* — ^M.  Holhning  has  just 
issued  the  "  Jahresbericht,*'  dealing  with  diseases  of  plants  caused  by 
animals,  plants,  or  unfavourable  conditions.  He  treats  the  latter  first, 
as  general  injury  due  to  temperature,  light  and  shade,  poisons, 
wounds,  crowding,  etc.  The  larger  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by 
an  account  of  special  cases  of  disease,  first  of  the  agents  causing  disease, 
and  secondly  of  the  different  plants  that  have  been  recorded  as  attacked 
during  the  year. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  plant  hygiene,  and  the  conditions  that  are- 
most  favourable  to  the  healthy  development  of  plants  in  enabling  them 
to  withstand  the  attacks  of  fungi,  insects,  eta  The  author  finally  deals 
with  various  remedies,  the  encouragement  of  certain  fun^  that  prey  on 
insects,  or  of  birds  that  devour  insects,  which  are  included  under 
"organic"  remedies.  The  inorganic  remedies  are  the  chemical  com- 
pounds, applied  as  spravs,  etc.,  which  have  been  found  to  destroy  the 
pests  without  injuring  the  host-plant.  The  editor  gives,  in  this  work,  the^ 
results  of  2207  original  papers,  the  bibliography  of  which  is  published 
after  each  section  to  which  they  relate. 

Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants.!— M.  C.  Cooke  has  collated  the 
different  fungus  pests  of  the  ornamental  shrubbery.  He  describes  a 
large  number,  mostly  leaf  diseases,  so  that  they  may  be  recognised  by  tho 
ga^ener.  In  many  cases  he  advises  as  to  the  remedies  to  be  used.  In 
another  contribution  t  he  describes  the  disease  called  Apple  and  Pear- 
Scab,  due  to  the  fungus  Fuskladium  pirinium  and  F.  dendriticum. 
These  diseases  have  been  very  destructive  in  Tasmania. 

£.  S.  Salmon  S  gives  an  account  of  the  American  Gooseberry  Mildew, 
of  which  the  first  recorded  appearance  was  in  Ireland  in  1900.  It  has. 
spread  to  a  number  of  localities ;  since  that  date  it  has  been  found  in 
various  parts  of  Russia,  and  more  recently  in  Denmark.  Besides  the  uso 
of  fungicides,  %lmon  recommends  burning  the  affected  parts. 

Geo.  Massie  ||  writes  on  some  diseases  of  the  Potato.  He  describes  the 
havoc  wrought  by  Fhf/topJUhara,  Nectria^  jEdomyces  and  Sorosporium. 
He  also  describes  a  disease  due  to  Bacteria,  which  has  been  very  destructive^ 
in  America,  and  which  has  occurred  once  or  twice  in  this  country. 

Plant  Diseases. — G.  Lustnerl*  has  examined  a  large  number  of  leaves 
of  the  vine  affected  by  the  "  red  brand."  He  has  failed  to  find  the 
fungus  Fseudopeziza^  and  thinks  the  disease  must  be  due  to  some  other 

*  Jahresber.  Pflanzenkr.,  vi.  (1903),  Paul  Porey  (Berlin,  1905)  yiil  and  374  pp. 
t  Jouni.  Boy.  Hort.  Soo.,  xxiz.  (1904)  pp.  1-25  (3  ool.  pis.). 
i  Tom.  dt,  pp.  91-2.  §  Tom.  cii  pp.  102-10. 

I  Tom.  cit^  pp.  139-45  (6  fin.). 

t  Bar.  K.  Lehr.  fOr  Wein.  Obst  Garten,  m  Geisen.  a  Bh.  fOr  das  Etatsjtihr  190:{,. 
pp.  190-1.    See  aUo  Centralbl.  Bakt.  ziv.  (1905)  pp.  147-8. 
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cause.  He  has  also  watched*  the  development  of  the  sclerotia  of 
Monilia  fructigena  on  apples  till  they  have  attained  a  considerable  size. 
He  compares  them  with  those  described  by  Woronin. 

In  another  communication  f  he  gives  his  views  on  the  occurrence  of 
Peronospora  vitkola^  which  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  Julj,  while 
most  other  fungi  of  that  genus  develop  in  March,  April,  and  May.  He 
considers  that  the  decaying  leaves  in  the  tissues  of  which  the  fungus 
is  imbedded  are  dug  into  the  ground  and  rot  there.  Then  at  the 
second  period  of  cultivation,  in  June-July,  the  ground  is  turned  over, 
and  the  diseased  leaves  are  ^ain  exposed,  and  infection  follows— <lue 
to  wind  or  other  agencies  conveying 'the  spores.  These  facts  should 
form  a  guide  as  to  the  best  time  for  spraying  the  vines. 

Heinrich  Uzel  X  recounts  the  diseases  of  plants  in  Bohemia  during 
1904.  Chief  among  these  he  reckons  Fuccinia  glumarunij  which  in  some 
districts  destroyed  naif  the  crops.  Pear  trees  suffered  from  Ventiaria 
pirinum.  Apples  were  cankered  by  Nectria  dUissima.  These  and  other 
fungi  did  greeit  damage  to  cultivated  plants.  The  author  also  gives 
cases  of  insect  attack. 

E.  PoBch  §  writes  on  the  mischief  caused  to  Cucurbitacess  by  the 
fungus  Pseudo-perono^ora  cubmsis.  It  has  been  specially  hurtful  to 
Melons. 

Diseases  of  Beet.|| — L.  Hiltner  and  L.  Peters  have  conducted  various 
experiments  having  for  aim  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  sugar- 
beet.  Infection  experiments  with  Phoma  BetcB  and  Bacillus  tnycoides 
were  without  result,  and  they  concluded  that  these  organisms  only 
attacked  roots  that  were  weakened  by  the  presence  of  oxalates.  These 
were  produced  in  the  plant  by  stormy  weather  and  other  adverse  con- 
ditions. The  authors  recommend  the  use  of  lime  to  combat  the  disease, 
as  it  has  been  found  more  effective  than  sulphuric  acid. 

F.  Kriigerir  has  examined  another  disease  of  beets,  a  formation  of 
cork  causing  scabs  on  the  roots.  It  is  due,  he  finds,  to  the  presence  of 
both  animal  and  fungal  organisms.  Several  species  of  Oospora  were 
found  infesting  the  beets,  but  they  were  wound  parasites,  and  entered 
the  tissues  after  they  had  been  attacked  by  Nematodes,  etc.  The  author 
recommends  drainage  and  lime  as  preventive  measures. 

French  Mycology. — ^M.  Boudier  **  describes  four  new  species  of  the 
larger  fund,  found  in  peat-moss.  He  thinks  that  such  soil  is  rich  in 
fungi  and  has  not  been  properly  worked. 

P.  Vuillemin  ft  describes  a  new  species  of  Pyrenomycete,  Seuratia 
jnnkola.    He  thinks  the  genus  distinctive  enough  to  be  placed  in  a  new 

*  Ber.  E.  Lehr,  fur  Wein.  Obst.  Garten,  zu  Geisen,  a  Eh.  fQr  das  Etatsjahr  1903, 
pp.  188-90.  t  Tom.  cit,»  pp.  187-8. 

X  Wiener  Landw.  Zeit.,  1904,  p.  917.  See  also  Oentralbl.  Bakt^  xiv.  (1905), 
pp.  152-3. 

§  Zeitechr.  '*  Kert,"  1904,  No.  244  (2  figs.).  (Magyar.)  See  alao  Bot  Centralbl., 
xcviii.  (1905)  p.  255. 

I|  Arb.  Biol.  Abt  Land,  nnd  Forstw.  K.  Gesundh.,  iv.  (1904)  p.  207  (253).  See 
also  Ann.  Myool.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  108-9. 

^  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  253-318.    See  also  Ann.  Mycol,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  109-10. 
••  Bnll.  Soc.  Mycol.  Franci?,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  69-73  (1  pi.). 
ft  Tom.  cit,  pp.  74-80  (1  pi.). 
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family,  the  Seuratiacese.  Instead  of  a  peritheciam,  the  asci  are  protected 
by  a  mucilaginous  coating  composed  of  the  swollen  ends  of  the  hyphs, 
forming  a  brown  granular  layer.    The  spores  are  colourless. 

N.  Patouillud*  has  received  a  fungus  from  Tonkin,  which  he  has 
determined  to  be  a  new  genus  BollancUna  (Gymnoascess).  It  is  stalked 
something  like  an  Onygena,  but  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruit  is  loose 
and  filamentous.    The  spores  are  minute  and  colourless. 

A.  Maublancf  examined  some  apples  covered  with  rather  la^e  light- 
coloured  spots,  which  were  dotted  with  small  black  tubercles.  He  found 
that  they  were  caused  by  a  fungus  which  he  names  and  describes  as 
Trichoseptoriafructigena,  The  mycelium  penetrates  deeply  into  the  fruit 
between  the  cells,  which  become  dissociated  and  brown. 

F.  Gueguen  %  has  reviewed  the  species  of  Didyosporium  and  Speira, 
He  finds  tj^t  these  two  genera  are  alike,  the  former  name  being  retained. 
He  considers  the  fruit  to  be  an  aggregation  of  conidia,  the  terminal 
member  of  each  filament  possessing,  usually,  germinating  power  alone. 
He  describes  the  germination  and  development  of  the  fungi  in  artificial 
culture. 

W.  Harlay  §  describes  cases  of  poisoning  due  to  Amanita  phalloides. 
He  is  anxious  to  get  details  of  all  such  cases. 

Trehalose  in  Fungi.|| — ^This  enzyme,  which  acts  on  trehalose  as  do 
invertase  or  sucrase  on  saccharose,  has  been  already  detected  in  several 
fungi.  .  Em.  Bourquelot  and  H.  Herissey  have  examined  a  further 
number  of  plants,  and  they  find  that  the  results  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  age  and  condition  of  the  fungus  at  the  time  of  examina- 
tion, but  they  have  proved  that  the  enzyme  is  generally  present  in 
fungus  tissues,  and  inaispensable  for  the  utilisation  of  trehalose,  a  sub- 
stance that  corresponds  to  the  saccharose  of  the  higher  plants. 

Effect  of  Turgesenoe  in  Fungi.ir — F.  Gueguen  records  an  instance 
of  a  fungus,  Agaricus  campestris,  that  raised  an  asphalte  walk  to  a  height 
of  several  centimetres  over  a  diameter  of  30  centimetres.  The  mushroom 
was  split  across  the  top  and  the  stalk  was  distorted  by  the  pressure,  but 
the  gills  had  formed  almost  normally  and  had  produced  an  abundance  of 
spores. 

New  Parasitic  Fungi.** — C.  A.  J.  A.  Oudemans  describes  a  Lepto- 
stroma  that  was  living  on  the  needles  of  Pinus  amtriaca,  Sclerotiopsis 
pityophila  (Sphaeropsideae)  he  found  on  the  needles  of  Pinus  silvestris^ 
and  on  the  withered  letrf-sheaths  of  Typha  latifolia  there  occurred  a 
hitherto  insufficiently  described  member  of  the  Tuberculariaceae, 
ffymenopsis  Typhce, 

Edible  and  Poisonous  Fungi.tt — ^The  economic  aspect  of  fungi  has 
been  studied  by  G.  F.  Atkinson.     He  gives  popular  descriptions  of  a 

•  Bull.  Soc.  Mycol.  France,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  81-3  (1  pL). 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  95-7  (1  fig.).  t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  98-106  (2  pig.). 

§  Tom.  cit,  pp.  107-10.  ||  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  50-7. 

%  Tom.  cit,  pp.  39-41. 

**  Kon.  Akad.  Wetensoh.  Amsterdam,  vii.  (1904)  pp.  206-13  (3  pis.).    See  also 
Hedwigia,  xliy.  (1905)  p.  62. 

ft  Studies  of  American  Fungi:  Mushrooms,  Edible,  Poisonous,  etc.    Henry  Holt 
and  Co.  (New  York,  1903)  t.  and  323  pp.,  230  photos.,  and  col.  pis. 
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great  namber  of  the  larger  fungi,  with  special  reference  to  their  edible  or 
poisonous  qualities.  He  devotes  one  chapter  to  the  cultivation  of  mnsb- 
rooms.  A  number  of  recipes  for  cooking  them  are  given  by  Sarah 
Tyson  Bores.  The  Chemistry  and  Toxicol(^y  of  Mushrooms  is  added 
by  J.  F.  Clark.  The  results  of  Atkinson's  analyses  correspond  with  those 
arrived  at  hj  European  chemists,  and  all  prove  that  the  fungi  are  much 
less  nourishmg  than  thev  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  be.  The  poisons 
found  in  f unei  are  also  described.  The  author  adds  a  key  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  genera. 

Immunity  from  the  Poison  of  Fungi.* — Ren^  Ferry  has  experimented 
with  the  poison  of  Amenita  phdlloides  on  rabbits,  in  order  to  discover  a 
cure  for  the  cases  of  poisoning  that  occur  through  eating  tius  fungus. 
He  found  that  iodide  of  potassium  was  not  so  effective  as  it  was  supposed 
to  be.  He  then  tried  immunising  animals  by  repeated  doses,  and  ne  not 
only  rendered  these  animals  immune,  but  the  serum  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  other  rabbits  immune.  It  had,  however,  no  effect  as  a 
curative  agent,  and  the  author  considers  tliat  such  a  serum  may  be 
n^lected,  considering  the  comparatively  few  cases  of  poisoning  that 
occur. 

Abnormalities  in  Fungi.t — J.  Lutz  describes  some  cases  in  which 
supernumerary  hymeniums  are  formed  in  the  larger  fungi.  A  certain 
number  of  cases,  he  considers,  are  explained  by  the  close  contact  and 
attachment  of  two  fungi  at  an  early  stage  of  growth ;  the  more  vigorous 
plant  pushes  ahead  and  hoists  the  less  developed  individual  with  it, 
sometimes  carrying  it  reversed  on  the  pileus  or  attached  to  the  edge. 

Technical  Mycology.! — Franz  Lafar  has  published  a  further 
instalment  of  his  Handbook  of  Technical  Mycology  for  technical  and 
agricultural  chemists,  brewers,  etc.  Part  III.  is  a  continuation  of 
part  I.,  and  concludes  the  work  of  Lindau  on  Eumycetes.  The  author 
describes  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  fungoid  hynhse  and  cells,  and 
discusses  reproductions  in  fung^i  entirely  from  Brefeld's  standpoint,  that 
no  sexuality  exists  among  the  higher  fungi,  agreeing  thus  with  Dangeard. 
He  regards  the  Mucor  sporangium  and  the  ascus  as  closelv  related. 

Hugo  Fischer-Bonn  gives  the  chemistry  of  fungi  and  bacteria,  both 
of  cell-membrane  and  of  contents.  The  subjects  of  assimilation  and 
metabolism  are  dealt  with  by  W.  Benecke.  Alfred  Koch,  L.  Hiltner, 
P.  Miquel,  M.  Hahn,  A.  Spickermann,  S.  Winogradsky,  and  H.  Jensen 
tell  what  is  known  of  the  various  processes  of  nitrification  and  nitrogen 
assimilation,  the  action  of  acids,  etc.  Cladotrichese,  Streptotrichese,  etc., 
are  described  by  W.  Rullman. 

Abtrur,  J.  C— BModromm  Holwayi  Aith.,  a  new  UrodineoiiiTimgiu  from  Xtzteo. 
[The  teleotoepores  of  the  new  genus  Bmodfumnu  are  oatenulate.   The  germina- 
tion resemolea  that  of  CcMonorium.'] 

Ann,  MyooL,  iti.  (1905)  pp.  18-20. 

•  ReV.  Myool..  xxril  (1005)  pp.  1-4. 

t  Bull.  ^oc.  Myi-ol.  France,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  47-9  (3  flgs.). 

i  Handbaoh  der  techuiscben  Mykologie,  G.  Fischer,  Jena.  Part  II,  112  pp.« 
2  pis.  and  18  flga.:  part  III.  160  pp..  41  flgs.;  pert  lY,  112  pp.,  4  pis.  and  5  figs. 
See  also  Bot  Zeit.,  iTiiL  (1905)  Art.  ii,  pp.  56-8. 
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B  ■BBIVB,  J.— Xebltan  der  Qnitte.    (Mildew  of  the  Quinoe.) 

[The  faiigUB  was  found  to  be  a  species  of  SphmroQi/eoOf  which 
had  passed  to  the  Quince  from  another  host] 

Ber,  OroszhermgL  JxidUeh.  landwirtteh,  Venueh" 
iamt,  Augu$tenburg  viber  TSiiglceil  im  Jahre 
1903,  pp.  39-40. 
See  also  CmtrtUU,  BakL,  xIt.  (1905)  p.  145. 

„       n       Krankheitseneheinungeii  am  Tlieder.    (Disease  of  the  Alder.) 

iPhoma  depre$$a  was  found  in  abundance  on  the  dead  twig^l 

Tom,  cit^  pp.  42-3. 
See  also  CeniraM  Bdkt^  xiy.  (1905)  p.  148. 

^  „  Siaflni  auasrer  Ysrhaltnisis  anf  die  Hsberwintsnmg  paratltisehsr 
PUse.  (Influence  of  external  oonditions  on  the  wintering  of 
parasitic  ftingi.) 

[The  writer  thinks  that  a  mild  winter  is  more  unfayourable 
than  a  severe  one  to  the  life  of  the  fungus,  as  other  in- 
fluences come  into  play  which  are  hurtful.] 

Tom.  oil,  pp.  28-30. 
See  also  CeniraM.  Bakt.^  xiy.  (1905)  p.  146. 

„  „  Beobachtungen  fiber  Brandkrankheitsn.  (Obeenrations  on  rust 
diseases.  J  Tom.  eU.,  pp.  40-1 . 

See  also  CentraJbl.  Bakt.,  xiy.  (1905)  p.  146. 

M  Untersuehuxigen  fiber  die  Behwankongen  bei  Xeimkraftpmfttngen 
und  ikre  tfrsachen.  (Besearcbes  on  variation  in  germination,  and 
the  causes  of  it.) 

[The  writer  passes  in  review  a  number  of  cases  of  germinate 
ing  seeds.  He  finds  that  the  germinating  power  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  attacks  of  small  ftingLl 

Tom.  dtt  pp.  43-8.    See  also  CerUrdlbl.  Bakt 

xiv.  (1905)  p.  146. 

„       ,.       Bas  Teigigwerden  der  Xispeln.    (The  over-ripeness  of  Medlars.) 

[Behrens  finds  that  this  condition  is  induced  by  various 
moulds — MucoT,  MoniliOf  and  BotrytU."] 

Tom.  eU.^  pp.  88-9. 
See  also  CmirdM.  Bakt,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  146»7. 

n       yy       Ber  rote  Brenner  der  Buben.    (The  red  brand  of  the  vine.) 

[The  perfect  fruits  of  the  fungus  Pteudopeziza  tracheiphila 
were  found  on  the  diseased  leaves.] 

Tom.  c»<.,  pp.  36-7. 
See  also  CentrcM.  Bakt.,  xiv.  (1905)  p.  147. 

Busss,  W.— -Beisebericht  der  pflanienpathologisehen  Expedition  des  kolonialwirts- 

ehaftliehen  Komitees  naoh  Westafrika.  (Travelling  report  of  the 
plant-pathological  expedition  of  the  Oolonial  Committee  for  West 
Aik'ica.) 

[The  report  deals  with  diseases  caused  by  ftmgi  and  by  animals.] 

Der  TropenpflanMer,  No.  1  (1905). 
See  also  Centralbl.  BakL,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  235-6. 

„  M  Untenuekungen  Uber  die  Xrankheiten  der  Sorghum-Hirse  Bin  Beitrag 
lur  Pathologie  und  Biologie  tropisoher  Kulturgewiiclise.  (Re- 
searches on  the  diseases  of  Millet.  A  contribution  to  the  pathology 
and  biology  of  tropical  cultivated  plants.) 

[The  writer  discusses  the  various  insect  pests,  etc.,  also  the 
species  of  Uitilago  that  attack  Millet  plants.] 

Arb.  hiol.  Aht  Land.  ForUw.  KaU.  Ges.,  iv.  (1904) 

p.319-426(2pl8.). 
See  also  CeniraUiL  Bakt.^  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  141-5. 
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CoPBLAHD,  K  Bingham— Fungi  etenlaatai  FhilippinoiBM.  (Edible  fhngi  of  tba 
Philippines.) 

[One  poiT-ball  and  a  large  number  of  Agaricine«  are  deaoribed,  all  new  to 
■cienoe.]  Ann.  MyooL^  iiL  (1905)  pp.  25-9. 

D I BT  E L,  P. — ^Urodine«  Japoniev.   Y. 

[A  number  of  new  species  are  indaded  in  the  list.] 

Englet^B  BoL  Jahrb.^  xxxif.  (1904)  pp.  583-92. 

G  iLLOT,  X. — Empoiionnement  par  let  Champignons.    (Poisoning  by  fnngL) 

[The  anther  notes  the  increase  of  illness  due  to  the  eating  of 
poisonous  funsL  He  strongly  ur^  education  by  pio- 
tures,  etc.,  in  aU  schools,  especially  in  the  country.] 

BvlL  Soe.  MycoL  Franet,  xxL  (1905)  pp.  5S-63. 

GiLLOT,X.,&  N.  Patouillabd— Contribution illiistoirsnatnrellsde  1a Tonine. 
Votes  botaniquas  et  mycologiqnas.  (Contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  Tunis. 
Botanical  and  myoological  notes.) 

[A  number  of  new  species  of  fungi  are  recorded  by  N.  PatouiUard.] 

BuH  Soe,  Hut,  Nat  Auluny  xrii  (1904)  42  pp.,5  pla. 
See  also  B<a.  CentraibL,  xctUL  (1905)  p.  144. 

H  ABZ,  C.  O. —  Oospora  eretaoea  sp.  n.    [(Diagnosis  of  the  new  species,  and  com- 
parison with  related  forms.) 

^oL  Centralbl,  Orig.,  xviit  (1905)  pp.  113-14. 

H  A  LG  AND,  Felix — titndo  sur  Isstriehophyties  do  la  barbe.  (Study  of  Trichophyton 
of  the  beard.)  Arch,  de  ParantoL,  riii.  (1904)  pp.  509-622  (4  fig^). 

See  also  Bot.  CentralbL,  xcriiL  (1905)  p.  279. 

Henniko8,P. — Einige  sch&dliehe  parasitische  Pilse  auf  ezotisehen  QrohidosB 

nnserer  Gewiiohshanser.    (Some  harmful  parasitio  fungi  on  the 
exotic  Orchidaoen  of  our  hot-houses.) 

[The  fungi  described,  all  of  whioh  are  new,  belong  to  the 
Uredinaoen,  Pyrenomyoetes,  Sph»rop4idaoe»,^^eetrQi- 
deaceao,  Excipulace»,  Melanconiacen,  Stilbacee,  and 
TuberculariaoetB.] 

Hedwigia^  xlif.  (1905)  pp.  168-78. 

.,       „        Fungi  amasonici  IV.    A  el  Ernesto  Uls  oolleetL    (Fungi  &om  the 
Ajmazon  collected  by  Ernest  Ule.) 

[Many  new  species  are  described  by  the  author.  The  new 
genera  toe  PhmoMtardinula  (Microtbyriaces)  and  Fkrag' 
mographwn  (Hysteriacen). 

Tom,  cU.^  pp.  57-61  (3  figs.). 

HoLWAT,  K  W.  D. — Vorth  Ameriean  ITredines. 

[The  paper  contains  descriptions  of  a  number  of  new  species.] 

Ann.  Myool.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  20-4. 
H  0  B  N  e,  W.  T. — A  Vew  Spades  of  Lembosia. 

[The  fungus  was  parasitic  on  stems  of  VaniUa  planifoiUa, 

Bull  Torrey  Bot.  Gub,  xxxiL  (1905)  pp.  69-71. 

Ideta,  a  bat  A — Lehrbuch  der  Pflanienkrankhsitsn  im  Japan.  Ein  handbneh  toi 
Land,  und  Forstwirte,  Gartner,  und  Botaniker.  (Text-book  of  plant  diseases  in 
Japan.    A  handbook  for  landowners,  foresters,  gardeners,  and^botanists.) 

Shokwabo  (Tokio,  1903)  Sto,  144  text  figs,  and  13  pis.,  2  ooL 
See  also  Zdttckr,  Pflamenhr.^  xr.  (1905)  pp.  54-5. 

J  A  AP,  O. — Erster  Beitrag  sor  Pilxflora  der  Umgegend  von  Fntliti.  (First  contribu- 
tion to  the  fungus  flora  of  Putlitz.) 

Verhandl  Bot.  Ver,  Prov.  Brandenburg,  xlvL  (1904)  pp.  122-41. 

See  also^o^.  CentraWL,  xcviiU  (1905)  pp.  32-3. 

K  USA  NO,  S.  —  Einige  neus  Taphrina-Aitsn  aus  Japan.  (Some  new  species  of 
Taphrina  from  Japan.) 

[Three  new  species  are  described.] 

Ann.  MycoL,  iii  (1905)  pp.  30-1. 
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Laubk]ige,W.  H. — The  Apple-ieab  in Weitern  WashingtoiL 

[This  difl6A86  is  oansed  by  a  species  of  Venturia ;  the  conidial  or  summer  form 
belongs  to  the  genus  Funcladium,'} 

SuU.  Woihington  Agrie,  ExpL  Station,  Ixiv.  (1904)  pp.  1-24. 
See  also  Bot.  CentrdlU.,  xcviii.  (1905)  pp.  201-2. 

McAlpine,  D. — ^Nature  or  Blaekfellows'  Bread. 

[A  deseription  of  the  sporophores  of  Polpporoui  myUitm,  the  underground 
sclerotium  of  irhich  is  eaten  by  the  natives.] 

Joum.  Depart  Agrie.  Vietona,  li.  (1904)  pp.  1012-20  (4  figs.). 

8ee  also  Bot.  CentralbU  xovilL  (1905)  p.  228. 

Ha  ON  AG  HI,  Angblo— Oontribusione  alio  stadio  della  Xieologia  Ligoitiea.  (pon- 
tribution  to  the  study  of  the  Mycology  of  Liguria.) 

[The  writer  deals  only  with  microfungi ;  there  are  several  new  species  de- 
scribed.] AUi  let,  Bot.  Paviay  vilL  (1904)  pp.  121-38. 

Magnus,  Paul— Ein  kleiner  Beitrag  sur  Kenntnis  der  parasitaren  Filie  Ton 
XitterfUs  in  Niederbayem.  (A  small  oontribution  to  the  knowledge  of  parasitic 
fungi  in  Mitterfels,  Niederbayem.) 

[23  species  of  parasitic  fungi  are  described.] 

17  Ber.  Naturvaiee,  Ver.  Land,  uber  die  Vereimjdhre  1900-3, 

Landshut,  1904,  pp.  1-8. 
See  also  Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  p.  62. 
Magnin,  L. — ^La  Cryptogamie.    (Cryptogamy.) 

[A  short  historical  sketch  of  Cryptogamic  Botany,  inclnding  Fungi,  Lichens,  etc.] 

Extr.  from  Rev.  Sdentif.^  Dec.  1904,  36  pp. 

M  AS8EE,  G. — Discovery  of  the  Fruit  of  the  Apple  Mildew  in  England. 

[The  fungus  is  Sphssrotheea  Mali;    the  perfect  fruit  is  now  recorded  for 
Britain.]  Gardener^i  Chronicle,  xxxvi.  (1904)  p.  349. 

Maublanc,  a.— Bspdoei  nouyelles  de  Champignons  inferieurs.  (New species  of  the 
lower  fungi.) 

[The  species,  mostly  parasites,  infested  yarious  leaves  and  twigs.] 

BuU.  Soe,  Myoot.  France,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  87-94  (2  pis.). 

MCllsb-Thuboau,  H. — Vachweis  von  Saceharomyces  ellipsoidens  im  Wembergs- 
boden.  (Proof  of  the  existence  of  Saceharomyces  eUipsoideua  in  the  ground  of 
vineyards.)  CentraWl.  BakL,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  296-7. 

Mubbell,  W.  A.~The  Folyporacefls  of  Vorth  America.  X.  Agarions,  Leniitet, 
Cerrena,  and  Favolns.  Buil  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  83-103. 

OrFNEB,  Jules — Los  Spores  dee  Ohampignons  an  point  de  vue  MIdico-legal.  (The 
spores  of  fungi  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.) 

[A  study  of  spores  that  may  help  to  distinguish  poisonous  from  harmless 
forms.]  AUier  (Grenoble,  1904)  67  pp.  (2  pis.)  8vo. 

See  also  Bot,  Centralbl,  xcviii.  (1905)  p.  228. 

P ATOUILLABD,  N.,  &  P.  H ABiOT — ^Fuugorum  novorum  deoas  prima.  (First decade 
of  new  fungi.)  BuU,  8oc,  Myccl.  France,  xxL  (1905)  pp.  84-6. 

Peck,  C.  H. — Kew  Species  of  Fnngi. 

[Twelve  species  of  the  larger  fungi  are  described.] 

BuU.  Torrey  Bot.  C/al>,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  77-81. 

PoiBAULT,  J.— Lifte  des  Ohan^ignons  superieurs  observes  jusqu'i  ce  jour  dans  la 
Vienna.    (List  of  fun^  observed  in  Yienne.) 

[The  author  describes  63  species  of  Hymenomycetes.] 

BuU.  Acad.  inUm,  Ohg.  Bot,  No.  180  his  (1904)  pp.  3G2-8. 

See  also  Bot  Centralbl,  xcviii.  (1905)  p.  228. 

B 1 CK,  J.— Fungos  do  Bio  Grande  do  Snl  (Branl).      (Fungi  from  the  Rio  Grande.) 

[The  author  describes  a  number  of  new  species,  and  gives  notes 
and  observations  on  those  already  known.  Laechia  tremdloea 
he  finds  is  identical  with  Aurieularia  Auricularjudm, 

Broteria,  HI  (1904)  pp.  276-93. 
See  also  Hedicigia,  xliv.  (1905)  p.  63. 
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BiOK,  J.— Timgi  avitro-amarioaiii,  VMe.iL 

[The  aothor  liats  21  speoies;  aeTdrml  of  them  are  new  and  are  fuller 
described.]  Ann,  MjfOoL,  iii  (1905)  pp.  15-1& 

Bo L  LAif  D,  L. — Champignons  des  ttss  Balsares  riooltte  prindpalsmant  dans  la  region 
montagnense  de  SdUer.  (Fungi  of  the  Balearic  Idands,  collected  cbieflj  ia  the 
mountainous  region  of  86ller.) 

[A  number  of  new  species  are  recorded ;  310  plants  are  inehided  in  the  list] 

BuU.  8oe.  MyooL  France,  xxL  (1905)  pp.  21-88  (2  pU.X 

Studsb,  B. — ^Bie  PilnaSson  Ton  1904  im  dor  nmgegend  Ton  Bam.  (The  fhngna 
season  of  1904  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berne.) 

[Prolonged  dron^t  foUowed  by  heavy  storms  produced  abnormal  deyelopmenta 
both  of  species  and  indiyiduals.] 

8ckw,  Woeh,  /Mr  Chemie  und  Pharmaeie,  No.  44, 1904,  8to,  2  pp. 

See  also  Bot.  CentralbL,  xcviii  (1905)  p.  280. 

8i7M8TiNK,D.  B. — ^The  Boletaces  of  Fennsjlrania. 

Torreya,  iv.  (1904)  pp.  184-5. 
8ee  also  Bot,  CentraWL,  xoriiL  (1905)  p.  280. 

SzABO,  ZoLTAN  TO  N — Usber  sins  nans  Hyphomyoeton-Oattung.  (A  new  genos  of 
Hyphomyoetes.) 

[Tho  new  genus  is  called  Tetraoooootmorium  (Dematiaoea).  It  grew  on  dung 
in  the  laboratory.  Spores  and  fertile  hyphso  are  brown,  the  8t^l» 
mycelium  is  colourless.]  Btdvngia^  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  76-7  (1  fig.). 

Tbottcb,  a.— Aseoohyta  8alieomi»  F.  Xagnns  Tar.  Balioomia  patnla  Trottar. 
[Two  species  have  been  recently  described  under  the  same  name ;  the  latter  ia 
not  idcmtical,  but  is  a  yarie^  of  the  former.] 

Ann,  MyeoL  iii.  (1905)  p.  30. 

Will,   H.— Yarglaichende   Untersuehnngan   an   yiar   Untargaxigan   Artan  tob. 
BiOTfaafsn.    (Comparative  reitearohes  on  four  species  of  fermentio|f  beer  yoasta.) 
[A  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  different  yeasts  in  artificial  oulturea.] 

CentraOtl.  Bdkt,,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  129-135. 

WuBTH,  Th.  —  Baitraffa  nr  Xenntnis  der  Piliflora  OranhtUidani.    (Oontributioa 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  fungus  fiora  of  Graubundens.) 
[Notes  are  given  on  many  of  the  species.] 
Jahretb,  Natur/ortch.  ges,  Oraubundena,  neue  Fohe,  Bd.  46  (1904)  pp.  19-28. 

8ee  also  Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  p.  64. 


Lichens. 

Theory  of  Endo8aproph3rtism  in  Lichens.*  —  This  subject  ia 
thoroughly  discussed  by  A.  Elenkin.  He  gives  an  historical  review  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  relationship  between  algse  and  fungi  in  th& 
lichen  tiiallus,  and  states  that  as  yet  the  theory  of  mutabilism  or  sym- 
biosis remains  an  hypothesis.  The  parasitic  action  of  the  fungus  haustona 
on  the  al^  cells  has  been  more  or  less  proved  in  comparatively  few 
cases.  He  quotes  ihe  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Warming,  that  the  algte- 
are  passive  agents,  and  give  to  the  fungus  more  than  they  receive  :  tjiey 
are  *'  helots  *'  rather  than  symbionts. 

The  author  then  gives  the  results  of  his  own  research.  He  finds  in 
all  lichens  more  or  fewer  dead  algal  cells  that  outnumber  the  living. 
A  few  of  these  can  be  accounted  for  as  being  the  empt^  cells  after 
division  and  escape  of  the  daughter  cells,  and  some  have  died  probably 
from  the  absence  of  light  and  air.    The  large  bulk  have  been  destroyea 

*  Bull.  Sec.  Imp.  yatural.  Moecou,  1904,  Kos.  2  and  8  (1905)  pp.  164-86. 
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1>7  the  fnngns.  He  gives  the  general  name  of  nekral  layer  to  these  dead 
cells ;  they  are  most  nnmerous  where  the  hyphsB  are  strongest.  The  empty 
cells  are  deposited  in  the  mednlla  and  gradually  absorb^  by  the  hyphsB. 
Elenkin  describes  the  methods  he  employed  to  stain  and  determine  the 
different  layers  of  gonidia,  and  then  he  describes  the  examination  of  a 
large  number  of  species,  all  tending  to  strengthen  his  theory  of  endo- 
«aprophytism,  and  this  theory  he  considers  sufficient  to  explain  the 
Telation  between  al^ae  and  fungi  in  lichens.  A  descriptive  list  of  papers 
on  this  subject  is  added. 

New  Lichen  Type.* — G.  Briosi  and  R.  Fameti  describe  a  plant  that 
grew  on  the  stems  of  the  vine,  resembling  Fionnotes  BiasoUUiana.  A 
thorough  examination  showed  that  the  mycelial  elements  were  mixed 
with  a%al  ceUs,  thus  placing  the  plant  among  the  lichens.  On  the 
surface  of  Uie  lichen  they  found  the  Fionnotes  conidia,  fusiform  septate 
bodies.  In  addition  there  were  imbedded  in  the  thallus  perithecia  with 
asci.  The  writers  examine  and  meet  the  various  objections  that  could 
be  offered  to  this  solution  of  Uie  problem ;  they  find  that  it  is  not  formed 
of  the  union  of  two  fungi,  and  that  the  pl^t  is  not  a  fungus  sapro- 
phytic on  a  lichen  or  other  fungus.  The  bchen  is  gelatinous  in  texture 
and  homoiomerous,  and  falls  under  Uie  division  Pyrenocarpi.  The 
authors  place  it  in  a  new  family  Chrysoglutenacese,  with  the  name 
Chrt/sofflutm  BiaaoUtUanum, 

How  to  Collect  and  Study  Lichens.t — ^Bmce  Fink  advises  the 
student  as  to  the  method  of  beginning  the  study  of  lichens.  The  outfit 
necessary  for  collecting  is  described,  and  the  places  most  likely  to  yield 
good  specimens.  Furuier  advice  is  given  as  to  the  microscopic  study, 
and  the  pressing  and  drying  of  the  plants  for  the  herbarium.  The 
writer  recommends  envelopes  for  holding  the  specimens  and  brown 
paper  mounts  for  the  larger  forms. 

Notes  on  Lichens.| — ^Max  Britzelmayer  gives  a  description  of 
Sagedia  augustanaj  a  lichen  that  grows  on  calcareous  sandy  soil ;  he  has 
found  it  a  second  time.  The  same  author  publishes  §  tne  description 
and  figures  of  the  plants  of  the  "  Lichenes  exsiccati  aus  der  Flora  von 
Augsburg,"  which  was  issued  during  1902  and  1903.  The  lichens  are 
carefully  described,  and  notes  on  the  different  species  are  given.  The 
figures  represent  the  natural  appearance  of  the  pants,  spores,  etc.,  and 
are  magnified  and  their  colour  indicated. 

H EI8B,  O. — ^Ueber  einige  OrteiUeflMhten  and  deren  Ohromogene.  (On some Orohill- 
LichenB  and  their  Chiomogene.)  Ber.  Chem.  Oe$,  zzxyiL  pp.  4693-6. 

L  ■  D  X  B  E  B,  M.— Die  TlMhtenflora  der  Hmgebnng  Ton  Amberg.   (The  Liehen  Flora 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Amberg.)  Ambergt  1904,  Sfo.  48  pp. 

See  also  Ann.  Mycol  iii.  (1905)  p.  121. 


•  Atti  1st  Bot  Pavia,  tUL  (1904)  pp.  103-19  (2  pis.). 

t  Bryologist,  viiL  (1905)  pp.  22-7. 

i  36  Ber.  Natorwiss.  Schwaben  nnd  Neuborg  a  V.,  1904,  pp.  127-8. 

§  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  23-89  (30  pis.)    Seo  also  Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  64-5. 
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PiOQUENABD,  C.  A. — Lichfiiis  dn Finiitire.    (Lichens  of  FiniBt^re.) 

[The  author  gires  notes  on  the  infloenoe  of  climate,  etc.,  on  distribution ; 
there  is  one  new  species  recorded,  Biatora  eryiibetta.} 

BuU.  Acad,  intern,  Geogr.  Bot.  xiii.  (1904)  pp.  1-48, 108-31 

Bee  also  Ann,  Myccl.  iii.  (1905)  p.  121. 

Stamatik,  M.— Contribution  k  la  Acre  Liehenologique  de  la  Roumanie.    (Contri- 
bution to  the  Lichen  Flora  of  Boumania.)         Ann.  Set,  Univ.  Jatty^  1904, 17  pp. 

See  also  Ann,  Myeol.  iii.  (1905)  p.  121. 

ZopF,  W. — ^Zur  Xenntnis  der  Fleehtenstotb.    (Knowledge  of  Lichen  substances.) 

JustuB  L%ehig*$  Ann.  Chemie,  cocxxxviii  pp.  35-71. 

Mycetozoa. 

Li 8TB B,  A.  &  6. — Xycetoioa  from  Vew Zealand. 

[The  speoimens,  including  one  new  to  science,  were  collected  hj  Miss 
Hibbert-Ware.  Graphic  notee  of  the  localities  are  given  with  descriptions 
and  lists  of  the  species.]  Joum,  Bot.  xliii.  (1905)  pp.  111-14. 

Schizophyta. 
Sohiaomycetes. 

Bacillus  hypothermos,  a  Micro-organism  Pathogenic  for  Cold- 
blooded Animals.* — 0.  Scharz  isolated  this  organism  from  a  lizard, 
Hatteria  punctata.  The  animal  had  died,  and  the  autopsy  showed  abscess 
cavities  about  the  sternum,  filled  with  caseating  contents  resembling 
tuberculous  deposit;  microscopic  examination  of  this  caseous  matter 
showed  a  large  number  of  small  rods  1  fi-l*4  /n  long,  which  from  their 
small  size  and  their  fre<}uent  arrangement  in  pairs,  gave  the  impression 
of  diplocooci ;  they  stamed  by  the  ordinary  djes,  but  were  decolorised 
bv  Gram's  method ;  when  freshly  obtained  and  stained  with  Loeffler's 
blue,  they  showed  deep  polar  stainings.  They  were  actively  motile, 
having  numerous  long  peritrichal  flagella.  Spore  formation  was  never 
observed.  The  optimum  temperature  was  between  15°  and  20°  C. 
The  bacillus  grew  readily  on  ordinary  media,  under  both  aerobic  and 
anaerobic  conditions,  a  slight  alkalinity  of  the  medium  apparently 
enhancing  the  vigour  of  its  growth.  Its  peptonising  action  on  gelatin 
was  veiT  much  diminished  under  anaerobic  conditions.  After  20  hours 
on  a  gelatin  plate  it  formed  round,  scarcely  visible,  membranous,  super- 
ficial colonies,  at  first  resembling  those  of  B,  typhosus ;  later  these 
became  brown  in  the  centre  with  dear  transparent  margins,  and  floated 
in  the  cup  of  liquefaction  ;  on  agar  plate  after  a  few  hours,  it  formed 
small,  round,  membranous,  finely  granular  colonies,  the  centres  coloured 
brown,  fading  away  to  the  periphery ;  the  deep  colonies  being  round  or 
whetstone  shaped  with  smooth  margins  of  a  yellow-brown  colour ;  cultures 
in  broth  and  in  pepton  water  became,  after  a  few  hours,  uniformly 
clouded,  and  a  pellicle  was  never  formed ;  milk  was  firmly  coagulated 
after  48  hours,  but  no  acid  was  produced  ;  on  blood  serum  there  was 
abundant  e:rowth  and  rapid  liquefaction.  The  growth  on  potato  was 
very  remarkable ;  whereas  the  earlier  growth  appeared  as  a  quite  un- 
characteristic yellowish-white  membrane.    After  five  or  six  days  small 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  V^  Abt  Orig.,  xxxviU.  (1905)  p.  11. 
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babble-like  outgrowths  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  these  slowly  grew 
to  large  gas-containing  bladders,  which  later  ruptured.  Indol  reaction 
was  observed  in  pepton  water  cultures  after  three  days,  and  gas  forma- 
tion occurred  in  glucose  broth  after  two  days ;  a  strong  reducing  action 
was  manifested  1^  the  addition  of  methylen-blue  to  the  media ;  the 
production  of  H28  was  never  observed.  It  showed  no  pathogenicity  for 
warm-blooded  animals,  but  Tritons,  Lizards,  Salamanders,  and  Tortoises 
were  found  to  be  very  susceptible,  dying  after  three  to  four  days  ;  the 
susceptibility  of  frogs  was  variable,  being  greater  in  March  and  April 
than  m  the  smnmer  months. 

Distribution  of  the  Microbes  in  the  Intestines  of  Infants.* — 
H.  Tissier  finds  that  the  bacteriological  aspect  of  the  meconium  period 
before  the  definite  milk  stools  have  become  established,  comprises  three 
phases :  (1)  an  aseptic  phase  when  the  digestive  tract  is  sterile,  the 
first  bacteria  commencing  to  appear  only  about  the  tenth  to  twentieth 
hour ;  (2)  '*  phase  dMnf  ection  croissante  '*  commencing  with  the  first 
appearance  of  microbes  before  any  attempt  at  alimentation  has  occurred, 
and  lasting  to  the  middle  of  the  third  day ;  it  is  preceded  by  a  discharge 
of  epithelml  cells  from  the  mouth  accompanied  by  cocci  {Stcgphylococciis 
albus),  soon  followed  by  a  cocco-baciUus  not  staining  by  Gram  (B.  col%\ 
lai^e  rods  (JB,  perfringens)^  slender  rods  {B.  III.  Jiodella)^  diplocooco- 
baciUi  not  staining  by  Oram's  method  {B.  perfoetens^  B.  lactis  aerog,\ 
diplococci  staining  by  Gram's  method  and  sarcinsa,  and  later  B.  mesm- 
tmcus^  B.  acidophilus  and  B.  h^us ;  (3)  '*  phase  de  transformation,'* 
which  lasts  12  to  24  hours,  during  which  the  flora  become  simplified,  the 
microbes  gradually  disappearing  in  a  fairly  constant  order,  until  by  the 
fonrtJi  day,  when  the  meconium  period  has  ended  and  the  milk  stool  has 
become  established,  the  flora  of  the  intestine  is  constituted  by  one  species 
only,  B.  hifidus ;  and  in  the  breast-fed  child  this  aspect  will  be  main- 
tained until  it  is  weaned;  it  is  usual  to  find  besides  this  strictly 
anaerobic  bacillus,  a  limited  number  of  facultative  anaerobes  {B.  coli 
eammunis^  EnUrococcus^  and  B,  lactis  aerogems).  In  the  case  of  the 
botUe-f  ed  child,  the  second  phase  of  the  meconium  period  is  longer,  and 
jreasts  and  varieties  of  sarcinse  are  met  with  that  are  rare  or  unknown 
m  the  stools  of  the  breast-fed  infant ;  the  third  phase  also  is  prolonged, 
even  to  the  fifteenth  day  after  birth ;  the  bacteria  are  very  various,, 
varying  in  the  same  child  from  one  stool  to  another. 

The  microbes  of  the  meconium  period  were  found  to  provide  mixed 
proteolytic  and  peptolvtic  ferments,  which  as  the  result  of  tneir  action  oa 
sugars  and  albuminoids,  give  rise  to  a  process  identical  with  putrefaction. 
The  microbes  of  the  meconium  are  the  same  in  animals  as  in  children,, 
but  the  microbes  of  the  milk  stools  are  slightly  different. 

The  microbes  forming  the  intestinal  flora  of  the  infant  can  be 
isolated  from  all  parts  of  the  digestive  canal,  but  thev  are  not  distributed 
equally  in  every  part.  They  are  less  numerous  in  tne  stomach,  become 
very  rare  in  the  duodenum  and  in  the  first  portion  of  the  small  gut, 
then  they  progressively  increase,  attaining  a  maximum  in  the  csocum 
and  rectum.    Passing  from  the  stomach  to  the  rectum,  the  microbea 

•  Ann.  Inst  Pastenr.xix.  (1905)  p.  109. 
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predomioate  in  the  follo¥ring  order,  B,  colt,  B.  laetis  aerogenes^  EntinH 
cocciUf  B.  exHiSf  B.  acidopMus^  and  B.  b^us ;  that  is,  in  the  order  oi 
their  Bensibility  to  orjrgen,  and  according  to  the  strength  of  their 
fermentation.  The  distribution  of  microbes  in  the  intestine  is  the 
result  of  three  causes :  (a)  the  steriUsing  action  of  the  secretion  of  the 
duodenum ;  (b)  the  greater  or  less  decree  of  oxygenation  of  the  region ; 
and  (c)  the  greater  or  less  ferment  action  of  the  bacteria. 

Spirillum  pyogenes  HeBincescu.* — R.  Doerr  isolated  after  death 
from  a  case  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  an  organism  which  he  regarded  as 
similar  if  not  identical  with  the  spirillum  of  Mezincescu.  From  the 
purulent  contents  of  the  bile-ducts  he  prepcured  smears  whidi  showed 
only  solitary  non-Gram-staining  rods,  and  which  in  culture  resembled 
the  BaciUus  coli  communis.  Smear  preparations  from  the  pus  of  the 
pleural  cavities  and  from  the  pericardium  stained  with  warm  dQute 
carbol-f  uchsin  showed  liumerous  comma-like  curved  rods  1  /a  long  and 
very  thin,  two  often  attached  sigma-like  together,  and  frequently  4-6 
individiuds  united  into  a  spirillum ;  these  forms  were  partly  free  and 
partly  included  in  the  leucocytes ;  they  stained  very  badly  with  other 
stains,  and  were  decolorised  by  Gramas  method. 

The  author^s  original  cultures  having  failed,  he  injected  2  com.  of 
the  pus  intraperitoneally  into  a  white  mouse.  The  animid  died  within 
48  hours ;  in  the  peritoneal  effusion  he  found  great  numbers  of  spirilla 
identical  in  form  and  staining  reaction  with  those  observed  in  the  pus. 
Cultures  were  made  from  this  peritoneal  exudate  on  agar,  blood  agar, 
broth,  ascitic  broth,  and  glucose  broth  ;  after  48  hours  the  broth  showed  a 
faint  cloudiness,  which  later  increased,  and  after  a  week  there  was  a 
^yish-white  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube ;  similar  cultures  grew 
m  ascitic  broth  and  glucose  broth,  no  gas  being  formed.  No  growth 
was  obtained  in  pepton-salt  solution,  milk,  on  potato,  glyoerin-agar, 
glucose-agar,  or  gelatin  ;  nor  was  there  any  ^owth  under  anaerolnc 
conditions,  nor  at  22°  C.  It  was  not  pathogenic  for  ordinary  animals, 
the  apparent  exception  in  the  case  of  the  mouse  being  due  to  ihe  large 
dose  01  the  pus  that  was  inoculated  ;  a  similar  dose  inoculated  into  a 
guinea-pig  was  without  result.  In  spite  of  this  he  considers  that  this 
organism  was  the  cause  of  the  purulent  pericarditis. 

Micro-Organism  causing  an  Epidemic  Disease  among  Cat8.t — 
N.  Mori  describes  the  clinical  and  pathological  appearances  found  in  a 
cat  dying  from  an  epidemic  disease,  which,  during  the  summer  of  1903» 
was  attacking  a  number  of  cats  in  Sienna. 

On  agar  cultivations  made  from  the  blood,  the  liver,  and  the  spleen, 
he  obtained  pure  cultures  of  an  organism  —  a  round-ended,  motile 
bacillus  with  6-8  long  peritrichal  flagella,  staining  by  the  ordinary  dyes, 
but  not  by  Gram  nor  Claudius ;  a  potential  anaerobe,  with  an  optimum 
temperature  between  30°  and  37°  ;  it  was  killed  by  exposure  to  45  C.  for 
30  minutes  or  50°  C.  for  5  minutes  ;  it  was  veiy  resistant  to  drying ; 
spore  formation  was  never  observed.  Grown  in  broth  at  80°-87°  C., 
after  6  hours  a  uniform  clouding  appeared,  and  later  a  pellicle  formed 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt,  V*  Abt.  Orig.,  xxxviii.  (1905)  p.  15. 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  42  and  186. 
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^hich  became  thick  and  dry  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  a  fresh 
pellicle  being  re-formed  and  the  process  repeated  ;  the  medinm  had  an 
alkaline  reaction,  and  possessed  an  unpleasant  odour.  On  gelatin  yellow 
disc-like  colonies  appeared  within  48  hours;  no  liauefaction  of  the 
medium  occurred.  No  indol  reaction  could  be  obtainea,  but  a  reduction 
of  nitrates  was  demonstrated.  With  glucose,  maltose,  and  mannite  it  pro- 
■duoed  acid  and  gas ;  with  saccharose,  lactose,  and  glycerin  neither  acid 
nor  gas  formation  occurred ;  neutral  red  was  completely  decolorised 
widiin  24  hours.  It  was  pathogenic  to  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
white  mice,  cats,  and  hedgehogs,  and  was  obtained  from  the  blood  of 
these  animals  after  death.  The  author  describes  the  methods  he  adopted 
for  immunising  and  for  obtaining  serum ;  from  a  rabbit,  after  a  series  of 
injections,  he  obtained  a  serum  that  agglutinated  the  bacilli  in  30  minutes, 
with  a  1-500  dilution ;  the  bacillus  was  also  clumped  b^  anti-typhoid 
'Serum  in  dilutions  of  1-30.  He  considers  that  the  organism  belongs  to 
<a  new  species,  and  he  has  named  it  BacUlus  caticida. 

Thennophilio  Microflora  of  the  Human  Intestine.* — 0.  Bruini 
reports  a  number  of  bacteriological  examinations  of  human  faeces. 
From  an  adult  he  isolated  9  thermophilic  micro-organisms,  7  varieties  of 
>)acilli,  and  2  varieties  of  streptotncheas ;  4  bacilli  and  1  streptothrix 
were  absolute  thermophils,  all  were  essential  aerobes,  grew  well  on  potato, 
stained  by  Gram's  method,  and  showed  spore  formation;  none  were 
pathogenic.  From  the  fasces  of  a  new-born  child  he  isolated  6  thermo- 
philic micro-organisms,  3  varieties  of  bacilli  and  3  varieties  of  strepto- 
tricheae,  only  one  of  which  agreed  with  any  of  those  he  had  isolated  from 
the  f  SBoes  of  the  adult ;  they  were  all  essential  aerobes,  and  stained  by  Oram's 
method,  and  only  one  did  not  show  spore  formation ;  none  were  patho- 
genic. He  gives  details  of  the  morphology  and  cultural  characteristics 
-of  the  micro-organisms  he  has  isolated,  and  adds  notes  referring  to  the 
researches  by  other  workers  on  the  thermophilic  bacilli  and  streptotricheae 
-occurring  in  nature. 

Biology  of  the  Cholera  Spirillum.t — ^W.  B.  Wherry  has  made  a 
«tudy  of  the  variations  which  occur  in  one  culture  of  cholera  spirillum, 
•and  compared  it  with  cultures  from  different  sources.  He  finds  that  the 
morphology  of  the  different  cultures  does  not  markedly  vary  if  precautions 
•are  taken  to  make  preparations  from  corresponding  portions  of  growths. 
His  cultures  were  found  to  be  specifically  the  same  as  shown  by  the 
•Griiber-Durham  and  Pfeiffer  reactions. 

The  cholera  spirillum  is  not  a  nitrifying  organism,  and  the  successful 
•demonstration  of  the  cholera  red  reaction  in  a  solution  of  Witte's  pepton 
-depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  nitrates.  He  finds  that  the  type 
of  licjuefaction  produced  in  gelatin  is  influenced  by  the  reaction  and 
melting-point  of  the  gelatin.  Growth  in  the  presence  of  carbohydrates 
^owed  that  the  acicb  produced  from  glucose,  maltose,  and  saccharose 
rapidly  kill  the  cholera  spirillum,  whilst  those  produced  from  lactose  and 
starch  are  not  toxic,  at  least,  within  a  given  time. 

•  CeDteilbl.  Baki,  !«•  Abt.  Orig.,  xxxviil  (1905)  pp.  177  and  298. 
t  Bureau  Got.  Lab.  Manila,  No.  I'J,  Oct  1901. 
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Streptothriz  pseado-tubercnlosis.* — F.  Sanfelioe  compares  the 
morphology,  cnltoral  aspects,  and  pathogenic  action  of  the  Tarion& 
members  of  the  Streptothrix  group  with  the  Bacillus  tubereulom  ; 
especially  referring  to  their  acid-fast  properties  and  to  t^e  similar 
morbid  anatomical  changes  produced,  and  to  the  analogous  histogenetic 
characters  of  pseudo-tuberculosis  and  tuberculosis.  He  refers  to  a 
number  of  cases  described  by  various  authors,  of  Streptotkrix  infection 
occurring  in  man.  He  considers  that  a  real  distinction  beween  psendo- 
tuberculosis  and  true  pulmonary  consumption  can  only  be  established 
after  cultures  of  the  organism  have  been  obtained.  His  experiments  on 
serum  immunisation  and  serum  therapy  have  as  yet  been  unsuccessfuL 

Bacillus  acidificans  presamig^nes  caseLt — C  Gorini  describes  an 
organism  which  he  has  designated  from  its  power  of  peptonising  milk  in 
the  presence  of  lactic  acid  ferments,  B.  acid^kans  presamigenes  casei.  It 
is  from  8-10  /a  long  and  2  fi  broad.  It  is  motile,  spore-forminff,  poten- 
tially anaerobic,  and  Gram  staining.  It  grows  well  in  the  usual  media, 
and  at  ordinary  temperature.  It  turns  broth  turbid,  and  forms  a  pellicle- 
on  the  surface.  On  gelatin  the  colonies  are  white,  liquefying,  and  rounds 
with  irregular  contour. 

Vibrio  CardiLf — E.  Klein  confirms  the  statement  of  Hirschbruch 
and  Schever,  who  found  that  the  Drigalski-Oonradi  medium  was  useful 
for  isolating  vibrios.  By  its  aid  the  author  isolated  from  the  Cockle, 
Cardium  edule,  a  vibrio  which  liquefies  gelatin,  very  much  like  F.. 
CholercB.  The  Cockle  vibrio  grows  well  in  pepton-water  and  in  broth. 
It  does  not  form  indol.  Litmus  milk  is  reddened,  but  the  milk  remains 
fluid  for  8  days,  coagulation  only  occurring  later.  F.  Cardii  is  pathogenic 
to  guinea-pigs. 

Bacillus  violaceos  Hanil8B.§ — P.  G.  Woolley  isolated  an  organism 
from  three  Carabaos  which  died  suddenly  but  without  noteworthy 
symptoms.  This  organism,  designated  B.  violaceus  ManiUe^  is  from 
1-1*5  fi  long  by  0*5  fi  broad.  It  stains  easily,  but  not  by  Gram's 
method.  It  does  not,  however,  stain  uniformly,  showing  clear  spaces, 
somewhat  resembling  spores ;  it  is  motile,  and  possesses  one  polar  flagel- 
lum.  It  grows  well  on  the  usual  media,  and  forms  a  blue  pigment  wUch 
is  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  insoluble^ 
in  chlorofom.  It  liquefies  gelatin,  is  an  essential  aerobe,  its  optimum 
temperature  is  37°  C,  it  is  easily  killed,  and  does  not  form  spores.  It  is. 
pathogenic  to  animals. 

Bacillas  jasmino-cyaneus  and  Bacillus  flavo-aromatica8.g — W^ 
Gaehtgens  reports  on  two  chromogenic  bacteria  which  were  met  with  in 
typhoid  stools.  B.  jasmino-cyaneus  is  an  extremely  motile  rodlet,  an 
essential  aerobe,  and  non-Gram-staining.  It  grows  well  at  24**  and 
87°  C.  It  does  not  form  spores  or  acid.  Colonies  of  gelatin  are  iridesoent^ 
the  medium  becoming  liquefied  and  stained  of  a  dark  green  hue.    Th& 

•  CentralbL  Bakt,  1««  Abt  Orig.,  xxxviil  (1905)  p.  80. 

t  Rendioonti  B.  Istit  Lombardo  Soi  e  Let,  xxxril  (1904)  pp.  989-45. 

X  CentralbL  Bakt,  !«•  Abt.  Orig.,  xxxviiL  (1905)  pp.  178-4. 

I  JohiiB  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  xvl  (1905)  pp.  89-93. 

II  Gentralbl.  Bakt.,  !«•  Abt  Orig.,  xxxtuL  (1905)  pp.  129-31. 
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agar  colonies  are  also  iridescent,  the  medium  becoming  of  an  emerald 
green  colour.  Milk  is  coagulated  and  peptonised.  It  forms  indol,  but 
no  gas.    It  is  pathogenic  to  small  animals. 

B,  flavo-aromaticus  is  a  medium-sized  rodlet,  of  moderate  motility, 
and  strictly  aerobic.  It  does  not  form  spores  or  stain  by  Gram*s  method. 
It  grows  in  rosette-shaped  yellow  colonies.  It  liquefies  gelatin  and 
serum.  It  coagulates  and  peptonises  milk,  imparting  an  alkaline  re* 
action  to  the  medium.    All  the  colonies  exhale  a  fruity  odour. 

Bacillus  ooDJunctivitidis  subtiliformis.* — ^J.  Michelski  isolated 
from  numerous  cases  of  conjunctivitis  a  bacillus  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  hay  bacillus,  is  designated  B.  conjunctivitidis 
subtiliformis.  It  is  a  motile  rodlet,  2-2  *  5  fi  long  and  about  0  *  5  fi  thick* 
The  ends  are  rounded.  It  stains  easily,  and  is  not  decolorised  by 
Gram's  method.  In  old  cultures  the  bacilli  are  ovate  with  central 
spores.  The  optimum  temperature  is  37°  C,  but  there  is  copious  growth 
at  room  temperature.  It  forms  a  thick,  yellowish-brown  surface  scum 
on  bouiUon.  Grelatin  and  blood-serum  are  liquefied.  It  grows  well  on 
most  media.    On  potato  it  forms  a  moist  brown  overlay. 

Formation  of  Volatile  alkaloids  by  Bacillus  nobilis.f — L.  Adamet2i 
and  T.  Chszaszek  report  that  prolonged  cultivation  (22  months)  of 
BaciUus  noUlis  in  milk  yields  a  basic  substance  when  distilled.  This 
substance,  termed  tyrothrixin,  also  found  in  Emmenthal  cheese,  is 
white,  crystalline,  and  readily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  or  dilute  acids» 
and  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Fbxudxubxior,  Ed.  ton. — ^Ueber  die  Wirkang  venehiendeiMr  Xilehiiiiiid^ 
fenntnU  auf  die  Kliiereifang.  (Effect  of  different  laetio  add  ferments  on  cheese 
ripening.)  CenirdUU,  Bakt.  2**  Abt.,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  3i-48  (1  pi.). 

Adbhst,  W.  E.— Chemical  Changes  attending  the  Aerobie  Baeterial  Fermentation 
of  Simple  Organic  Bnbitances.  Part  I.  Urea,  Asparagin,  Albumoee,  BocheUe 
Salt  Proe.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.,  xxt.,  section  13  (1905)  pp.  e-24  (2  pis.). 


♦  Centralbl.  Bakt,  1*«  Abt.  Orig.,  xxxTi.  (1904)  pp.  212-14. 
t  Milchw.  Zentr.,  1905,  i.  78-80.    See  Jonm.  CnenL  Soc.,  Izxxvii.  and  Ixxxyiii. 
1905,  it  p.  273. 
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MICROSCOPY. 
A.  Initmmenta,  Acceitories,  Ac* 


Engineer's  Ketallorgioal  l[lorMeope.t — This  iiuUiuneab  (fig.  57) 
was  designed  bj  J.  £.  St^,  F.B.S.,  for  use  in  engineering  workB,  where 
large  forgings  require  esamlnation  when  in  the  lathe,  or  when  laid  on 


*  This  Bubdividon  oonUini  (1>  StandB;  (2)  EyB-piecM  and  OI^ectiTM;  (8)  Illu- 
ouuating  and  other  Appkntni;  (4)  Fhotomiciogniphj;  (9)  Mi«raHO|iio«l  OpUe* 
«Dd  HanipnlaUoti ;  (G)  HlMeUaoeons. 

t  J.  Biritt  tnd  Bon's  Catalogue,  1904,  p.  S9. 
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the  grotiDd.  It  is  Bpecially  massive.  A  soiid  stage  is  made  to  swing 
ronnd,  so  that  the  object-glasseB  can  be  broDght  into  focos  on  the 
forging  or  casting  upon  which  the  foot  or  fork  reste.  To  effect  this, 
-an  inside  tnbe  carrying  the  objecb-|lBS8e&  slides  within  the  outer  barrel 
-and  can  be  lowered  to  a  suSicient  distance.  B7  means  of  a  simple  wire 
rope  strap  the  stand  is  rigidly  held  in  any  required  position  on  the  piece 
of  metal  under  ezamiuatiou.  When  in  focns  the  position  of  the  barrel 
is  fixed  by  a  screw  at  one  side  of  the  rack  and  pinion.  When  so  fixed  a 
i  plate  conical  camera  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  barrel  and  photo- 
graphs  taken. 

Swift's  New  Compound  Hfetallurgioal  Xicroscope.* — In  this  in- 
stnunent  (fig.  6S),  specially  designed  for  the  Boyal  Atsenal,  Woolwich, 
the  optical  tnbe  is  2|  in.  in  diameter,  and  is  divided  to  show  the  posi- 
tion at  which  any  objective  will  allow  of  an  object  being  tUted  withont 
going  out  of  focus.  The  st^e  is  so  designed  that  after  focnsaing  the 
object  in  the  horizontal  position  it  may  be  tilted  or  turned  in  any 
direction  withont  affecting  the  focussing.  The  ordinary  slide  is  held 
on  the  top  of  the  stage  by  means  of  steel  springs,  while  pieces  of  metal 
are  held  in  position  by  four  clamping  dogs  sliding  in  dovetails  and  fixed 
by  small  doping  screws. 


Beiohert's  Uedium  Dissecting  Hicroscop«.t — This  instrument 
(fig.  59)  has  a  rack  and  pinion  adjustment,  large  stage,  and  a  conple 
of  leather-covered  band-rests.  The  doublet  IwB  a  magnification  of 
10  times. 
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Reicbert's  New  Hioroscope  for  Brain  Seotioiis.'— This  large  model 
■Microscope,  shown  in  fig.  60,  u  made  with  an  nnuBually  lai^e  equip- 


ment and  with  an  extra-size  stage,  for  the  thorough  exploration  of  snch 
large  objects  as  btain-seotionB,  etc.     The  object-alides  are  moved  by 

•  C  Beichert  (Vienna)  Catalogue  No.  25  (Mikrostopie,  190*)  p.  M,  fig.  lid. 
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hand  motion.  The  cosrae  adjustment  is  br  rack  and  piDioo  i  the  fine 
ly  micrometer  screw.  The  Microscope  is  fitted  with  the  Abbe  illominaUng 
apporatoB,  hollow  and  plane  mirrors. 

Taflier'a  New  Prsparation  Stand.* — This  is  made  by  G.  Reicbert, 
and  is  shown  in  fig.  61,  about  one-third  fnll  size.    The  s  ' 

will  be  easily  nndeistood  from  the  iUnslzation. 


Fib.  61. 

Imperial  Standard  Tard.t — A  description  of  the  Comperotor,  and 
the  method  of  using  it,  wonld  be  outside  the  range  of  our  work,  bat  we 
may  Intimately  examine  the  micrometer  Uicroecopes  by  which  the 
meaanrements  aie  made.  These  seem  to  be  of  a  most  elementary  type, 
and  as  snch  wholly  inadeqiiate  for  the  work  in  hand.  The  N.A.  of  tbe 
objectives  is  something  nnder  0 '  1,  their  greatest sepanting  power  is  there- 
fore less  than  -0001,  so  that  Yehtv  ^-  mi^Bt  be  taken  aa  me  limit  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  comparator.  All  refineinent8,,8uch  aa  an  error  of  ■01°  C. 
in  a  thermometer,  or  the  compression  of  the  rod  due  to  a  change  in  the 
barometric  pressure,  are  meaningless  when  snch  elementary  microscopical 
micrometers  are  employed.  Apparently  the  whole  of  tbe  apparatus  was 
made  abroad. 

Beiohert'B  Hew  Erect  Image  Preparation  Byatem  for  ^spamtioii 
I[icroacopeB.t — This  system  of  lenses,  as  applied  to  Reichert'a  Larg» 
Model  Preparation  Microscope,  is  shown  in  fig.  62.  Tbe  arrangement 
of  Potto  prisms  by  which  an  erect  image  is  obtained  is  seen  in  section. 

*  C.  Reicbert  (Tleiua),  Catelogne  No.  20  (Miknekopie,  19(H)  p.  41,  Of;.  20a. 
f  HaiioTMidnm  on  the  CDOatrnotlon  and  VeriSobon  of  &  new  oopj  ot  tbe 
Imperial  SUndud  Yaid.    Part  L    London,  1905, 97  pp.,  4  pla. 

t  C.  Beioliert  (Vkims)  Cat&logne  Na  25  (Utkraskople,  1904}  p.  40,  Sg.  20. 
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The  MicToeoope  itself  is  of  large  size,  and  ia  eqnall;  fit  for  the  eiami- 
natioD  of  brain  sections  or  of  small  objecta.  It  has  a  glass  stage 
10  cm.  by  10  cm,,  which  may  be  replaced  by  an  accompanying  metal 
plate.  The  base  is  a  heavy  horseshoe  :  tlie  liand-rests  are  mahogany 
and  of  large  size.    The  lens-carriers  have  both  horizontal  and  vertical 


adjnstmenta,  and  there  is  provision  for  a  second  curier  of  weak 
nu^nification.  There  is  a  sabotage  arrangement  for  redncine  the  light 
at  pleasure ;  the  mirrors  are  plane  and  concave,  and  can  be  puced  so  as 
to  illaminate  from  above. 

Hew  Hethod  of  asin;  the  Plankton  Searcher.* — P.  Mayer  has 
fonnd  a  simple  means  for  obviating  the  difficnlties  attendant  on  the  use 
of  the  Plankton  Searcher.f  These  difficnlties,  more  or  less  attendant 
on  the  great  working  distanoe,  have  been  got  over  by  means  of  a  glass 
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tube  from  85-50  mm.  long,  and  having  an  outside  measurement  of 
about  15  mm.  (fig.  68)  which  is  inserted  for  a  distance  of  about  5  mm. 
into  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  20-25  mm.  long,  and  just  wide  enough  to 
grip  the  objective  firmly.  The  parts  are  fitted  together  as  follows : — 
Screw  the  objective  on  to  die  Microscope  barrel,  push  up  the  tube, 
reverse  the  bejxel,  fill  the  tube  slowly  with  water,  put  a  cover-glass  or 
piece  of  paper  on  the  top,  and  then  insert  the  barrel  in  the  stand.  As 
soon  as  the  free  end  of  the  tube  is  immersed  in  the  vessel,  the  cover- 
glass  or  paper  falls  off.  By  shifting  the  rubber  tubing  on  the 
objective,  the  operator  can  ada|)t  the  ap^ratus  to  the  height  of  the 
water  in  the  vessel  and  the  objects  therein.    A  depth  of  10  nmi.  is 


Fio.  63. 


Fia.  64. 


sufficient,  but  if  the  objects  are  thick,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom^ 
more  water  is  necessary. 

If  the  operator  prefers  to  work  with  a  closed  tube,  the  rubber  tubing 
must  have  a  small  perforation  (fig.  64)  to  allow  water  to  escape  when 
the  objective  is  pushed  down. 

The  cover-gmss  forming  the  bottom  of  the  tube  may  be  stuck  on 
with  marine  glue  or  with  Mendelejeff's  cement.  An  advantage  of  this 
method  is  that  the  objective  may  be  surround^d  with  distilled  water. 
The  cover-glass  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  sharpness  of  the 
image. 

Simple  form  of  Index  Ocular.* — G.  0.  van  Walsem,  after  descanting 
on  the  usefulness  of  the  index  ocular  for  demonstration  purposes,  points, 
out  that  a  simple  and  effective  index  eye-piece  can  be  made  by  merelr 

•  Zeitsohr.  wLw.  Mlkroek.  xxL  (1904)  pp.  174-7  (1  fig.> 
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drilling  a  hole  itt  the  ocular  jiut  above  the  diaphragm.  The  aperture 
should  be  of  snch  size  that  it  will  admit  tlie  poaaage  of  a  mediom-sized 
pin  (about  3  cm.  long)  to  aerve  as  indicator. 

(8)  TUnmlnrtlna  uid  oUmt  Appkrktna. 

Pfeiiftr'B  Hot-Air  Chwnber." — Thia  apparatna,  made  by  C.  Reichert, 
ia  aeen  in  fig.  65.  It  ia  intended  for  the  heating  of  the  whole  Micro- 
scope.    It  ia  fibbed  with  a  thermometer  and  a  gaa  tttermo-r^nlator. 


fiaioliert's    New   Aohiomatio    Condenser.t  —  Thia    illuminating 
Bf^nntna  haa  an  aperture  of  1  -  30,  and  aa  wilt  be  seen  from  the  illuslja- 

■  a  Beiehert  (Timna)  Catalogna  No.  25  (Uiktrnkopie,  1901)  p.  53,  flg.  S66. 
t  0.  Betehsrt't  Cafatlogne,  No.  25  (1901)  p.  13. 
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tion  (fig.  66)  the  iris  diaphngm  bat  a  wale  TnnrfcpH  above  the  dit,  & 
feature  often  of  great  convenieDce. 


J.  Iw  Stead's  niominator  for  Opaque  Olqecta.*— This  is  a  simidie 

and   effective  apparatus    for  illaminatui^  me- 

lallni^ical  Bpecimens  bj  reflected  light,  bat  is 
only  intended  for  use  with  low-power  objec- 
tivea,  1^-3  in.  The  iUnetration  (fig.  67)  snffi- 
ciently  explains  the  principle  of  iUnnunation. 
The  metal  box  has  one  of  its  sides  cut  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  this  being  faced  with  a  small 
square  of  glass,  the  surface  of  which  is  illa- 
minated  by  means  of  a  lamp  with  or  withoot 
the  intervention  of  a  bufi's-eye  condenser. 
Fw,  57.  "^^^  circniar  collar  poshes  on   to  the  body  of 

the  objective. 

SiRDBKTOPr  ft  SztanoRDT'i  >nr  Kienwao^  Appaiatu  ftrmdariac  visibl* 
tntn-minoMoile  FsrtislM  in  OIsmm  sad  Li4Di4& 
(Tbii  stipsiatos  Is  now  nwde  bj  C.  Beicheil] 

C.  Rcicbert  (Tienna)  SpeoiBl  Oimalmi. 

(ffi  XisoaUMiMa*. 

High  Power  Hieroscopy.t— In  an  address  at  the  Royal  Institution 
J.  W.  Gordon  observed  that  in  the  exhibition  of  a  microecopic  object 
under  high  minifying  power  there  are  three  stages  in  which  difficulties 
have  to  be  met  and  surmounted — (1)  In  the  preparation  of  the  object 
for  exhibition  under  suitable  conditions  of  illumination  ;  (2)  in  tlie 
representation  of  the  object  by  means  of  an  image  ;  (3)  in  the  trans- 
mission of  the  image  so  found  in  the  instrument  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Professor  Wright  classified  the  preparation  of  objects  into 
colour  pictures  by  means  of  stains  and  outline  pictures.  The  method  of 
staining  having  manifest  limitations,  Mr.  Gordon  proceeded  to  refer  to 
the  use  of  cross-lighting  or  "  dark-ground  illumination  "  in  order  to  show 
outlines,  with  especial  reference  to  Dr.  Siedentopfs  application  of  this 
pnuciple  to  the  exhibition  of  so-called  "  ultra-microacopical  particles." 
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In  mby  glass,  for  instance,  the  ooloor  is  due  to  minute  particles  of  gold 
diflFused  through  the  glass,  so  small  as  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
Microscope  as  ordini^y  used.  By  special  methods  of  illumination^ 
however,  at  riffht  angles  with  the  optical  axis  of  the  Microscope,  and  by 
limiting  the  plane  of  such  illumination,  the  particles  come  into  view  as 
diffraction  discs.  Mr.  Gk)rdon  then  dealt  with  some  experiments  of  his 
own,  originally  suggested  by  a  paper  of  Lord  Bayleigh's,  but  which 
were  still  incomplete,  which  consistea  especially  of  a  method  of  lighting 
up  the  object  by  means  of  diffracted  light,  the  principle  being  explainea 
by  a  diffraction  slit  formed  by  the  edges  of  two  knives  stuck  in  a  board 
so  that  their  edges  overlapped  towaras  the  points,  but  were  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  apart  near  the  handles.  It  was  such  a  piece  of 
apparatus  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  worked  when  he  made  his  first  precise 
recorded  observations  on  the  subject  of  diffracted  light.  Mr.  Gordon 
referred  to  Uie  observation  of  Helmholts,  as  far  back  as  1874,  that  the 
limit  of  a  useful  power  in  a  high-power  objective  is  reached  when  the 
lens  of  the  objective  is  of  such  focal  lengtfi  that  its  diameter  is  rather  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  jMipil  of  the  eye,  and  that  beyond  tfiat  point 
there  was  no  advantage  in  increasing  the  magnifying  power  of  tixQ 
objective,  but  that  f urtner  majpification  was  best  obtained  by  increasing 
the  power  of  the  eye-piece.  Sut  this  method  had  idso  drawbacks  owing 
to  tne  smallness  of  the  emergent  pencil  of  light ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  greater  prominence  of  dust  upon  the  lens  or  of  floating  particles  in 
the  eye.  Mr.  Gk)rdon  consider^  that  this  was  responsible  for  the 
limitation  of  magnifying  powers  at  present  in  use  by  microscopists  to 
1500  or  2000  diameters,  wnilst  most  good  work  was  done  with  magnifi- 
cations of  from  400  to  600 — a  statement,  however,  which  surely  needs 
some  qualification,  whatever  may  be  the  incident^  disadvantages  due  to 
lugh  eve-pieduff.  However,  Mr.  €k)rdon*s  method  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty  IS  by  Uie  interposition  in  the  tube  of  the  Microscope  of  a  ground- 
glass  screen  on  which  the  imaee  is  received  from  the  objective,  so  as  to 
scatter  the  incident  rays  of  light,  the  screen  being  made  to  oscillate  in 
order  to  prevent  its  grain  from  becoming  visible  and  so  impairing  the 
details  of  the  picture.  This  picture  can  then  be  magnifiea  agam  bv 
means  of  a  second  Microscope  in  place  of  an  ordinary  eye-piece,  with 
conseauent  greatly  increased  magnification.  It  may  not  perhaps  be 
supernuous  to  recall  that  the  mere  magnification  of  an  object,  or  even  the 
rendering  visible  of  what  could  not  otherwise  be  seen  to  be  existent,  as 
under  Siedentopfs  experiment,  does  not  give  any  optical  solution  as  to 
its  true  shape  and  size.  In  fact,  it  has  been  mathematically  proved,  and 
remains  true,  to  quote  Lord  Bayleigh's  own  words, ''  In  the  Microscope 
there  is  nothing  except  lack  of  light  to  hinder  the  visibility  of  an  object 
however  small.  But  if  its  dimensions  be  much  less  than  half  a  wave- 
length, it  can  only  be  seen  as  a  whole,  and  its  parts  cannot  be  distinctly 
separated,  alUiough  in  cases  near  the  border-line  some  inference  may 
possibly  be  founded  upon  experience  of  what  appearances  are  presented 
m  various  cases.  .  .  .  What  has  been  said  about  a  luminous  point 
applies  equally  to  a  luminous  litie.  If  bright  enough  it  will  be  visible, 
however  narrow  ;  but  if  the  real  width  be  much  less  than  the  half  wave- 
length, the  apparent  width  will  be  illusory." 
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nements  of  Applied  Microscopy.* — The  auUior,  C.  E.  A.  Wilson^ 
in  an  apologetic  introduction,  remarks  that  this  little  work  which  is 
intended  for  the  teacher  and  the  beginner  with  the  Microscope,  contains 
-very  few  original  data,  and  ^treats  no  sinrie  subject  with  completeness. 
In  less  thsm  170  pages,  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  the  author  flits 
over  the  following  fields,  functions  and  parts  of  the  Microscope : — Its 
manipulation ;  mounting  and  preparation  ;  micrometry  ;  common 
starches ;  foods  and  drugs ;  textile  fibres ;  paper ;  the  Microscope  in 
medicine  and  forensic  medicine ;  microchemistry ;  petrography  and 
metallography.  To  those  who  desire  a  superficial  glance  at  the  possibi- 
lities of  the  Microscope  and  its  practical  application,  this  elementary 
treatise  may  be  of  service. 

Optical  Dictionary.! — This  new  glossary  of  terms  chiefly  relating  to 
optics  and  optical  instruments  is  mainly  intended  for  the  use  of  students 
and  members  of  the  optical  industry.  It  will,  however,  be  found  helpful 
to  a  wider  circle,  as  it  deals  with  terms  used  in  ophthalmology,  photo- 
graphy, maUiematics,  and  closely  allied  sciences.  The  volume  is  edited 
by  C.  Hyatt-Woolf . 

Microscopist'B  Screen.^— J-  Peiser  describes  a  screen  for  protecting 
the  eyes  of  microscopists  against  the  light.  The  framework  clips  on  to 
the  ocular  and  to  the  ring  is  attached  a  T-shaped  piece  of  wire  to  which 
b  fixed  a  piece  of  black  satin. 


B.  Technique.§ 
O)  »OoUeotiiiff  01]deota,  inolndinff  Cnlton  ProeesMS. 

Flagella  of  Bacillus  Typhosus.  —  W.  J.  Dibdin  exhibited  photo- 
graphs of  the  BacUluB  typhosus  at  the  April  meeting,  showing  the 
flagella  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  usual.  It  was  found  as  the 
result  of  a  considerable  number  of  cultures  of  this  organism,  that  the 
flagella  are  most  highly  developed  in  cultures  which  are  between  12  and 
20  hours  old.  In  the  photograph  the  considerable  extensions  of  the 
flagella  are  shown. 

The  method  of  preparation  was  as  follows : — ^The  culture  used  was  a 
16-hour-old  agar  streak  sub-culture  from  a  gektin  streak  culture. 
Some  of  the  growth,  as  much  as  was  obtained  by  touching  tiie  culture 
with  a  sterile  wire,  was  smeared  on  a  wateh-glass  and  1  com.  of  sterile  tap- 
water  added.  Without  mixing  in  any  way,  the  wateh-glass  and  contents 
were  then  incubated  at  4t(f  C.  for  80  minutes.  Drops  of  the  water, 
throughout  which  the  more  active  of  the  flagellated  bacilli  had  spread, 
were  taken  from  the  edges  and  spotted  on  cover-glasses.    These  cover- 

*  New  York,  John  Wiley  and  Sons;  London, Chapman  and  Hall  (1905)  xiL and 
168  pp.,  60  figs. 

t  London,  Gutenberg  Presfl,  Limited  (1905)  77  pp. 

:  Zeitwhr.  wist.  Mikroek.,  xzi.  (1904)  pp.  467-9  (2  figs.). 

§  This  wibdivlsion  oontaina  (1)  Collecting  Objecta,  inoloding  CuUnre  Pro- 
cesses; (2)  Preparing  Objects;  (8)  Cutting,  including  Imbedding  and  Microiomea ; 
(4)  Staining  and  Injecting;  (5)  Mounting,  including  slides, preeenrative  fluids,  &o.; 
(C)  Miscellaneous. 
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Slass  preparations  were  set  aside  until  thej  had  become  thoronglilj  air- 
ry,  and  were  then  fixed  in  the  nsnal  way  by  passing  through  a  flame. 

The  dried  and  fixed  preparation  on  the  cover-glaiBS  was  next  flooded 
with  a  tannate  of  iron  mordant,  and  heated  till  the  mordant  steamed, 
when  the  latter  was  removed  by  washing  in  distilled  water.  After 
drying,  the  mordanting  process  was  repeat^  and  finally  the  preparation 
was  stained  with  Ziehl  f  uchsin  solution.* 

The  photographs  were  taken  by  means  of  a  Powell  and  Lealand  ^  in. 
apochromatic  1*48  N  A.  and  No.  10  compensating  eye-piece.  Messrs. 
Powell  and  Lealand's  apochromatic  condenser  was  usea  together  with 
Gilford's  light  screen,  the  latter  more  particularly  to  absorb  somd  of 
the  heat-rays  from  die  condensed  beam  of  the  limelight  employed, 
before  they  reached  the  condenser.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  the 
photographs  were  obtained  with  an  exposure  of  three  minutes.  The 
magnifications  are  approximately  equal  to  2500  and  5000  diameters 
respectively. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  employing  high  magnifications,  it 
niay  be  of  interest  to  point  out  that  in  the  pnnt  token  with  only  2500 
diameters  magnification,  the  appearance  in  one  case  is  such  that  it  might 
easily  be  assumed  that  the  flageUa  were  bifurcated,  and  at  first  this  was 
taken  to  be  the  case,  but  the  higher  magnification  clearly  shows  that 
this  appearance  is  due  merely  to  juxtaposition  of  the  bent  middle 
portion  of  a  detached  flagellum,  with  me  terminal  of  an  attached 
flagellum. 

The  fact  that  the  fli^ella  seem  to  reach  their  maximum  growth  in  from 
12  to  20  hours  and  then  are  soon  lost,  combined  with  their  number  and 
character,  suggests  the  possibiUty  that  they  are  used  in  the  manner  of 
tentacles  for  attachment  until  certain  functions  are  discharged,  where- 
upon the  fiagella  cease  to  be  required^  and  are  lost. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Bacillus  Coli  in  Drinking  Water.t 
A.  Oauti^  considers  that  it  is  not  the  mere  presence  of  B.  colif  but  its 
abundance  or  rarity  that  should  be  regarded  as  an  index  of  tiie  faecal 
contanoiination  of  drinking  water ;  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
this  nucrobe  in  a  water  that  usually  contains  only  a  small  number,  is  of 
equal  importance  with  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  oiganism  in  a  water 
in  which  it  never  existed  previously.  For  this  quantitative  analysis  he 
employs  the  method  of  rer6,  which  consists  in  the  addition  to  the 
suspected  water  of  a  small  quantity  of  pepton  broth  and  a  known 
proportion  of  carbolic  acid.  He  gives  details  of  the  technique  carried 
out  by  Per6 ;  this  he  modifies  in  practice,  by  working  not  only  with 
100  c.cm.  of  water,  but  with  decreasing  amounts  from  100  c.cm.  to  1  drop, 
adding  always  proportionate  amounts  of  carboUc  acid. 

Bothberger'B  Neutral  Bed  Beaotion.:^ — Otto  Heller  describes  Both- 
berger's  neutral  red  reaction  which  is  used  as  a  differential  diagnosis 
between  B.  typhosus  and  B.  coli.    He  refers  to  the  several  modifications 

*  Fnchiin  lolution :  5  p.0.  eolation  of  phenol  in  water.    To  thii  add  1  gprm. 
fnebaiii  and  shake  well,  and  add  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  10  com.  absolute  alcohol, 
t  Ann.  Inst.  Pastenr,  xix.  1905)  p.  124. 
X  CentralbL  Bakt.,  Orig.,  !«•  Abt,  xxxviii.  (1905)  p.  117. 
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of  the  method  as  snggested  hj  different  workers^  which  depend  on  th& 
variations  in  the  natnre  or  composition  of  the  media  employed,  fie 
contrasts  the  media  of  Sothberger  and  Oldenkop  with  media  prepared 
with  ordinary  broth  and  gelatin  to  which  nentral  red  in  similar  amounts 
has  been  added.  The  details  of  his  observations  on  30  different  strains 
of  organisms,  mostly  belonging  to  the  Colt  group,  are  given  in  tabular 
form.  From  these  results  he  concludes  that  the  neutatd  red  reaction  i& 
best  obtained  by  [the  use  of  ordinary  laboratory  gelatin  with  the 
addition  of  sterilised,  saturated,  aqueous  solution  of  neut^  red,  and 
incubating  at  87^  C. ;  under  tliese  drcumstances  he  finds  that  the 
reaction  appears  quickly  within  6  hours,  is  uniform  and  reliable,  and 
remains  permanent,  being  influenced  neither  by  the  medium  nor  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  air. 

Hethods  for  Isolating^  the  Hioro-organismB  of  Nitrification.* — 
B.  Perotti  uses  blocks  of  commercial  carbonate  of  magnesium,  which 
are  sawn  up  into  slices  about  10  cm.  long,  2-5  cm.  broad,  and  1  cm. 
thick.  Of  course  any  other  size  or  shape  will  do.  The  slices  are  first 
polished  with  glass,  and  afterwards  rubbed  down  quite  smooth  with  the- 
finger. 

The  nutritive  medium  is  composed  of  three  solutions.  (1)  Ammonium? 
sulphate,  2  grm. ;  potassium  phosphate,  1  grm. ;  magnesium  sulphate, 
0*5  grm. ;  distilled  water,  1000  grm.  (2) Sulphate  of  iron,  2  grm.; 
distilled  water,  100  grm.  (3)  Saturated  solution  of  sodium  chloride. 
To  50  ccm.  of  (1)  are  added  one  drop  of  both  (2)  and  (3).  The  solution 
must  be  made  frc«h  when  required  for  use. 

The  magnesium  carbonate  slab  is  placed  in  a  tube,  and  then  as  much 
of  the  medium  poured  in  as  will  suffice  to  soak  the  block  and  allow  a 
deposit  of  from  5-10  ccm.  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  The  whole  ift 
then  steam-sterilised. 

It  is  important  to  have  some  of  the  medium  at  the  bottom  of  the* 
tube  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  slab  moist. 

The  surface  of  the  block  ia  inoculated  by  running  over  it  a  few^ 
drops  of  the  fluid  containing  the  micro-organisms. 

The  presence  of  the  organisms  is  detected  by  the  apnearanoe  of 
minute  excavations  of  a  dirty  yellow  hue  on  the  surface  of  tne  medium^ 

Indo'B  Method  for  Detectings  Typhoid  BaoillLt— The  medium 
devised  by  S.  Endo  is  composed  of  the  following  ingredients : — lOOO 
ccm.  neutralised  nutrient  agar  (3  p.c.  acar)  ;  10  grm.  chemically  pure 
lactose ;  5  ccm.  alcoholic  solution  of  fucnsin ;  25  ccm.  10  p.c.  sodium 
sulphite  solution  ;  10  ccm.  10  p.c.  soda  solution. 

The  medium  is  prepared  as  follows : — 500  grm.  of  chopped  beef„ 
1  litre  of  water,  10  grm.  of  pepton,  5  grm.  of  salts,  and  30  grm.  of 
agar  are  well  boiled,  filtered,  neutralised,  and  alkalinised  by  the  addition 
of  10  p.c.  soda  solution. 

The  lactose  and  fuchsin  solution  are  then  added.  This  makes  the 
medium  red,  but  after  the  addition  of  the  sodium  sulphite  it  gradually 
loses  colour,  and  when  the  agar  is  set  it  is  quite  colourless. 

•  Atti  R.  Aooad.  Linoei.  xir.  (1905)  pp.  218-31  (1  fig,). 
t  Centralbl.  Bkkt,  1^  Abt  Orig.,  xxxr.  (1908)  pp.  109-10. 
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The  medium  is  next  distributed  into  test  tubes,  and  steam-sterilised 
for  about  80  minutes.  Plates  are  made  from  these,  and  the  platea 
inoculated  after  the  manner  recommended  bj  Drigalski  and  Conradi. 
Coll  colonies  are  red  and  the  typhoid  colourless.  The  latter  eventually- 
become  larger  than  the  CoU  colonies.  The  explanation  offered  as  to 
the  redness  of  the  CoU  colonies  is  very  plausible ;  the  rosanilin  salt 
loses  its  colour  through  the  action  of  the  sodium  hjrposulphite ;  hence» 
as  the  CoK  bacteria  produce  acid,  thej  restore  the  colour. 

Simple  Medium  for  Oultivating:  Oonocooens.*  —  B.  Lipschiitz 
recommends  a  nutrient  medium  which  contains  a  2  p.c.  solution  of  white 

The  method  of  making  the  medium  is  as  follows  :  A  2  p.c. 
solution  of  white  of  eg^  in  tap- water  is  placed  in  a  glass  flask,  and  to 
every  100  acm.  are  added  20  ccm.  of  a  <|V  normal  caustic  soda.  After 
half-an-hour,  during  which  time  the  mixture  should  be  carefully  shaken 
a  few  times,  the  raw  medium  is  filtered  in  Quantities  of  30-50  ccm. 
into  Erlenmeyer*s  flasks,  and  sterilised  two  or  tnree  times.  The  albumen 
mixture  shoiQd  be  colourless  to  pale  yellow,  quite  clear,  and  alkaline 
to  litmus. 

The  albumen  mixture  thus  prepared  may  be  added  to  agar 
(agar  1  p.c,  NaCl  j^  p.c,  pepton  1  p.c.),  or  to  bouillon  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  the  solution  to  2  or  8  parts  of  agar.  The  brota  may  be 
used  first  and  transfers  made  to  the  agar  in  about  48  hours. 

The  gonococcus  colonies  are  said  to  be  easily  distinguished  from 
contaminations. 

For  the  method  of  obtaining  the  infective  material  the  original 
should  be  consulted. 

New  Hethod  for  obtaining  Pure  Cultivation  of  Teast-t  — 
H.  Wichmann  and  H.  Zickes  first  take  a  droplet  from  a  suspension  of 
yeast  in  beerwort  and  with  this  make  a  surface  culture  on  wort-gelatin. 
In  this  wav  droplet-plates  are  made  on  square  cover-glasses,  and  placed 
in  a  Bdtteher*s  chamber,  or  over  a  hollow-ground  slide  ringed  round  with 
thin  vaselin.  The  authors  find  that  this  droplet-plate  method  is  suitable 
for  obtaining  cultivations  of  almost  all  kinds  of  Blastomycetes. 

BfllBOt  of  Coffein  on  Typhoid  and  Ooli  Cultures.^ — F.  Kloumann 
finds  that  when  coffein  is  added  in  slight  amount  to  nutrient  media  it 
inhibits  the  growth  of  both  CoU  and  typhoid  bacteria,  acting,  however, 
more  strongly  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter.  In  stronger  concentra- 
tion the  number  of  CoU  bacteria  is  diminished,  the  effect  on  typhoid  being 
negative.  In  still  stronger  concentration  the  CoU  bacteria  die  off 
altogether,  while  the  number  of  the  typhoid  bactoria  are  more  or  less 
diminished.  The  author  did  not  find  any  degree  of  concentration  which 
would  simultaneously  inhibit  the  growth  of  CoU  and  promote  that  of 
typhoid  bacteria. 

•  Centralbl.  Bakt,  !••  Abt.  Orig.,  xzzvi.  (1904)  pp.  743-7. 
t  Allgem.  Zeitschr.  f.  Bierbrauerei  a.  Malzfabrik.,  xxxiii.  (1905)  No.  1.     See 
Ctntmlbl.  Bakl*  2t«  Abt,  zir.  (1905)  p.  244. 
X  CentnUbl.  Bukt,  Grig.  !*•  Abt,  pp.  312-17. 
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TuchBin-Agar  as  a  Diac^noetic  Medium  for  Typhoid  Bacteria.^ — 
D.  8.  PetkowitBch  recommends  a  medium  with  the  f oUowing  composition 
for  differentiating  Bacillus  typhosus  from  B.  coli  and  allied  organisms. 
1000  grm.  neut^  agar  (3  p.c.)  ;  10  grm.  (1  p.c.)  milknBugar ;  5  ccm. 
<0*6  p.c.)  alcoholic  solution  of  fuchan;  25  c.cm.  (2*5  p.c),  10  p.c. 
sodium  sulphite  solution ;  10  ccm.  (1  p.c),  10  p.c  soda  solution. 

The  amJinity  should  be  at  least  0*1  p.c. ;  usually  it  amounts  to 
0*1-0*15  p.c.  pure  soda,  titrated  with  litmus  paper  as  indicator.  On 
this  medium  the  typhoid  colonies  are  colourless,  while  those  of  the 
<Joli  group  are  red  or  radish  in  from  15  to  24  hours. 

Cultivation  of  the  Leishman  Body .f— J.  C.  B.  Statham  successfully 
<;ultivated  the  Leishman  bodies  from  a  case  of  Dum-Dum  fever  in 
<;itrated  blood,  obtained  from  the  ^leen  and  liver.  Apparently  about 
4  ccm.  of  blood  was  mixed  with  1  c.cm.  of  4  p.c.  solution  of  sodium 
-citrate,  and  the  tubes  incubated  at  20^  C. 

Subcultures  on  the  same  lines  were  also  successful,  but  the  life-period 
of  the  cultivated  parasite  appears  to  be  limited  to  14-21  days. 

The  ordinary  body  is  roundish,  with  macro-  and  micronucleus ;  after 
a  period  of  growth  the  body  elongates  and  develops  a  flagellum  in  the 
vicinity  of  die  micronucleus.  The  motilitv  of  diese  flagellated  forms  is 
sluggish,  and  the  parasites  advance  with  Uie  flagella  end  foremost. 
The  flagellated  parasites  may  give  rise  to  spirillar  forms  by  a  process  of 
unequal  longitudinal  fission. 

Use  of  Add  Media  in  Isolation  of  the  Plague  BacUlos.}  — 
W.  C.  C,  Parkes  and  F.  H.  Joseph  find  that  by  the  use  of  acid  media 
the  growth  of  pneumococcus  is  iimibited  in  cultures  of  sputum  of  cases 
affected  witJi  plague.  By  this  means  the  pneumococcus  has  been 
eliminated,  and  the  animals  which  had  been  inoculated  with  acid  broth 
culture  died  of  plague  infection. 

Bacteriology  of  Plague.§— H.  Watkins-Pitchf ord  makes  the  following 
interesting  observations  on  the  plague  bacillus  :    (1)  The  Bacillus  pesUs 

Sows  vigorously  between  15®  C.  and  40®  C,  showing  the  ease  with  which 
e  organism  can  adapt  itself  to  the  varying  seasonal  temperature. 
(2)  Growth  of  the  bacillus  seems  to  be  almost  inhibited  in  carbonic 
dioxide.  (3)  After  50  days'  culture  in  bouillon,  with  2  *  5  p-c  sodium 
chloride,  the  plague  organism  is  incapable  of  further  growth  when  re- 
transplanted  upon  other  media.  (4)  The  same  observation  held  true 
after  a  lapse  of  75  days  for  glucose  agar  and  glucose  bouillon.  (5)  After 
100  days,  however,  the  cultures  on  glycerin  agar,  ox  serum,  salt  agar, 
glycerin  bouillon,  and  plain  bouiUon  proved  fatal  to  guinea-pigs.  (6)  An 
animal  may  retain  plague  bacilli  alive  within  its  tissues  and  not  manifest 
signs  of  the  disease.  This  was  proved  by  an  experiment  in  which  an 
inoculated  rat  showed  no  signs  of  illness,  but  when,  after  23  days  sub- 
sequent to  inoculation,  Uie  rat  was  killed,  a  drop  of  pus  was  found  in  a 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt  Orig.  !«•  Abt,  pp.  804-12. 

t  Joum.  Boy.  Army  Med.  Corps,  iv.  (1905)  pp.  13-15,  321-34  (1  pL  and  S  flgt.). 
X  Biit  Med.  Journ.  (1905)  i.  p.  186. 

S  Report  on  the  Plague  in  Natal,  1902-3.  By  Ernest  Hill.  London,  CasMU 
and  Ca,  1904,  192  pp.,  with  map,  charte,  and  photomicrographs. 
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gland  of  the  groin,  and  id  the  pOB  a  few  plague  oiganiamB ;  cultures 
ihenhom  proved  virulent  for  guinea-pigB.  (7)  The  liability  to  con- 
foae  the  BaciUut  pettis  with  such  germs  as  those  of  chicken-cholera, 
Tftbbit  sepUcsemia,  swine  plague,  pnenmopleurisy  of  calves,  etc,  is 
iusided  upon  by  the  author.  He  holds  tJut  the  Microscope  alone  is 
incapable  of  distii^nishing  between  theee  bacilli,  and  that  it  is  only  by 
bacteriological  inveatigations  and  by  testing  the  virulence  and  behaviour 
of  the  boollus  erpeiimentally  in  animals  that  a  definite  and  conclueive 
di^nosia  can  be  made. 

W    OIljBOU. 


Apparatus  for  the  AntOmatlc  Fixation  of  Imbryoi.* — L.  Sanso 
dewzibes  an  apparatus  which  he  hag  devised  for  the  purpose  of  automa- 


tically fixing  embryos  at  any  desired  stage  of  development.  The 
cssenlial  points  are  a  clockwork  motor  and  a  special  kind  of  stopcock  or 
tap  (fig.  68).    The  dmm  B  which  contains  the  motor  is  Hurmounted  by 

•  Zntaebr.  win.  Mikroik.,  xxl.  (IMl)  pp.  149-57  (1  flgt.). 
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a  plate  C.  This  acts  both  as  a  dial  and  a  snmwrt  for  the  framework 
and  the  bottle  D.  The  dial  face  C  is  perforatea  near  the  prnj^ieiy  by 
a  series  of  holes  for  pj^s,  which,  as  tne  drum  reyolves,  strike  a  kver^ 
and  so  canse  the  tap  E  to  open  and  let  oat  some  of  the  fixative  from 
the  Marriotte*s  bottle  into  the  beakers.  The  beakers,  whidi  contain  the 
embrjos,  are  ranged  round  the  margin  of  a  divided  circle  drawn  on  the 
table  F.  It  may  be  seen  that,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  fizattve,. 
the  amount  of  fluid  in  the  beakers,  and  the  number  of  pegs  inserted  in 
the  dial  face,  almost  any  desired  fixation  may  be  obtained  for  any  one 
or  more  sets  of  embryos.  For  further  details  of  this  ingenioua 
apparatus  die  original  should  be  consulted. 


Preparing  Germ  CeUt  of  Pedieellina  Americana.*— L.  I.  DuUio 
fixed  the  material  in  corrosive  subb'mate  with  5  p.c.  acetic  acid.  The 
stains  employed  were  Heidenhain*s  haematoi^Iin,  Auerbach's  fluids 
Uiionin,  and  Flemming's  triple  stain ;  but  the  first  gave  by  far  the  best 
results.  The  colonies  were  imbedded  and  section^  $n  tnassey  and  in 
this  way  there  were  obtained  on  the  same  slide,  male  and  female 
individuak  of  all  ages. 

Bamoving  Avian  Blastoderms.t— E.  A.  Andrews  finds  that  by  the 
following  method  good  preparations  of  blastoderms  can  be  obtained.  It 
consists  essentially  in  separating  the  blastoderm  from  the  vitelline 
membrane  and  of  fixing  it  partially,  and  then  separating  it  from  the 
yolk  while  the  latter  is  still  fiuid. 

To  accomplish  tliis  result,  picro-sulphuric  acid  is  injected  between 
the  blastoderm  and  the  vitelline  membrane.  When  the  blastoderm  i& 
partially  fixed  and  become  coherent,  it  is  removed  with  the  yolk. 

The  pipette  used  has  the  upper  part  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  a  fair 
quantity  of  fixative,  while  the  lower  end  is  drawn  to  a  point,  the 
extremity  being  bent  at  an  angle. 

Izamination  of  Bone  Karrow.:^ — C.  Price  Jones  obtains  marrow^ 
from  ribs  or  vertebrae  by  squeezing  it  out  of  the  bone  with  forceps  and 
transferring  on  a  nlatinum  loop  to  the  following  dissociating  fluid.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  diluting  glycerin  with  ammonia-free  distilled 
water  to  form  a  10  p.c.  solution,  and  titrating  this  jBgainst  decinormal 
sodium  hydrate,  using  phenolphthalein  as  indicator.  l%e  initial  reaction 
of  this  solution  varies  from  +0*1  to  +0*5  (Eyre^s  scale),  and  has  a 

r'fic  gravity  of  1*029  at  15*7**  C.  A  loopful  of  10  p.c.  glycerin  is 
d  on  a  coverslip,  and  to  this  a  loopful  of  the  marrow  emulsion  i& 
added  and  spread  over  the  surface  oi  the  slip.  The  film  is  tlien  air- 
dried  and  afterwards  fixed  and  stained  with  toe  Jenner  bloodstain.  It 
is  tlien  washed  with  distilled  water,  dried,  and  mounted.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  making  the  emulsion  too  concentrated  or  the  films 
too  thick. 

Fixation  of  Tissues  by  Jx^ection  into  the  Arteries.! — B.  D.  Mvera 
is  enthusiastic'  over  the  procedure  he  adopts  for  fixing  tissues,    llie 

•  Ann.  New  York  Ac^d.  8ei.,  xtL  (1905)  pp.  1-64  (8  pis.). 
t  Zeitschr.  wits.  Mikrosk.,  xxi  (1904)  pp.  177-9  (1  fig.). 
t  Brit.  Med.  Joarn.,  190.5.  i.  p.  409. 
§  Johnf  Hopkins  Bmp,  BvU.,  xri.  (1905)  pp.  06-8  (1  fig.). 
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aniouls  are  injected  by  means  of  an  airblasb  apparatus  or  aspirator  to 
vhich  a  manometer  ia  attached  for  indicating  the  pressare. 

The  Taacalar  syBtem  is  first  washed  out  with  normal  saline  and  then 
injected  with  the  fixative  heated  to  40°  C.  The  solutions  lued  were 
sublimate,  fonnalin,  and  Hermann's  fluid.  The  resulta  appear  to  have 
been  excellent.        j 

Tasoin,  B. — ITabar  di*  YttHndarangtm  dai  BftokauuukM  bai  dar  Wiximoag. 

[Call*  Kltenttonto  the  different  hiitologicel  nppearancea  in^the  periphM^  and 
oeBtriJ  potthmi  ot  apioBl  cord  aflet  fiiution,] 

Zeitiehr.  ma.  Mikroik..  sxL  (1901)  i^  420-81  (1  pi.) 


(8)  Ovttlnc,  iiicliidtiis'  Imbedding  and  Ktorotomea. 

Panffln  Imbedding  Bath." — The  paraffin  bath,  invented  by  F. 
Fnhnnann,  is  designated  a  universal  paraffin  imbedding  thermostat,  as  it 
is  adapted  for  in  vacuo  as  well  as  the  ordinary  impregnation.    The  con- 


atmctJon  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations  (figs.  09,  70).  R  is 
the  ordmary  and  E  the  vacuum  bath.  0,  0  are  openings  for  thermo- 
meter and  thermo-regulfttor.  Z  is  the  water-level,  and  H  the  outflow-tap. 
D  is  lie  lid  of  die  vacuum  bath,  and  the  two  holes  therein  are  for  a 
thermometer  and  the  exhaust  tube  which  is  provided  with  two  stop- 
cocks and  a  manometer.    The  case  is  made  of  copper  and  is  covered 

■  Zeitacbi.  wiaa.  Mifcroak.,  zil.  (19IM)  pp.  1G2-7  (2  flg*.). 
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witb  linoleum.  Fig.  69  shows  the  bath  in  section.  Via.  70  gives  ths 
oabside  view  of  the  apparatus.  The  air  pomp  aad  ouier  accessoriea 
tfiereto  are  omitted. 


Fio.  70. 

Reiohert's  Hediom  Hiorotome.* — The  sectioa-catting  in  this 
apparatoii  (fig.  71^  is  regulated  by  the  draw-back  of  the  knife,  so  that, 
at  pleasure,  a  thickneea  of  from  0' 002-0' 02  mm.  may  be  automatically 
obtained,  and  a  series  of  uniformly  thick  sections  produced.  As  the 
object  ia  only  moved  vertically,  a  much  shorter  bed-length  vriTl  suffice 
than  in  oblique  microtomca.  The  object  can  be  directir  inserted,  or 
imbedded  in  paraffin,  or  cellotdin,  iu  the  usual  way.  The  bed  and  frame 
are  made  of  cast-iron.  The  micrometer  screw  is  worked  with  especial 
care,  and  has  a  diameter  of  10  mm.  and  a  piteh  of  0'4  mm.     A  zinc- 

•  C.  Belchert  (YieiiDa),  Cfttalogne  No.  25  (HiboBkopie,  1904)  p.  58,  fig.  29; 
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plate  tray  is  provided  to  catch  droppings  from  the  machine  and  keep^ 
the  working  table  clean.    The  bed-lengu  is  28  cm. 


Uae  of  Iodise  after  Fixation  in  Sublimate.* — R.  Pirone  finds  that. 
sublimate  is  more  rapidly  removed  when  the  material  is  treated  in  the 

•,ZsitKbi.  wiM.  UikRMk.,  izi.  (IBM)  pp.  n9-il. 
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section  stage,  than  in  bulk.  Tiie  sections  are  left  for  20-25  minma 
in  iodo-potassic  iodide  solution  (Mayer^s  formula),  dilated  with  distilled 
water  to  a  wine-colour  or  in  70  p.c.  alcohol  mixed  with  the  nme 
iodine  solution.  On  removal  the  sections  are  washed  in  ;alooh(rf  to 
remove  the  iodine,  and,  in  case  they  remain  yellow,  they  are  treated 
with  magnesium  water. 

(4)   Staininff  and  Injecting. 

Method  of  Differentiating  the  Cortical  from  the  Medullary  Portioas 
'Of  Adrenals.* — 0.  Y.  Sdrinko  fixes  the  adrenals  of  man  and  other 
mammals  in  4-5  p.c.  formalin  (commercial  formalin,  5  parts  ;  distilled 
water,  95  parts).  The  solution  is  renewed  every  two  days  for  a  week  to 
^  fortnight.  The  material  is  then  washed  for  about  half  an  hour  in 
•distilled  water,  and  after  treatment  with  70  and  90  p.c.  alodiol,  is 
imbedded  in  celloidin  or  paraffin.  The  celloidin  sections  are  staiaed 
with  eaual  parts  of  ripe  Bdhmer^s  hssmatoxylin  and  distilled  water  for 
about  nve  minutes.  They  are  then  washed  and  mounted,  or  they  may  be 
contrast-stained  with  eosin.  By  this  method  the  medullary  portion  h 
stained  much  darker  than  the  cortical,  and  removes  any  difficnltj  of 
<listinguisliing  between  the  cells  of  the  two  parts. 

Fugent :  a  New  Stain.f — F.  H.  Joseph  communicated  a  note  od 
the  above  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society.  The 
stain  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  alcoholic  solutions  of  methykn-Uoi:. 
fuchsin,  and  gentian-violet.  The  following  formula  was  arrived  at  after 
manv  trials :— (1)  Methylen-blue,  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  4  parts; 
<2)  basic  fuchsin,  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  8  parts;  (3)  gentjan- 
violet,  saturated  alcoholic  solution,  5  parts.  The  mixture  is  allowed  U} 
stand  for  from  three  weeks  to  a  month.  One  part  of  the  stain  is  dilated 
with  2  parts  of  distilled  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  on  the  dried  coTe^ 
slip  for  45  seconds,  washed  in  water,  dried,  and  mounted.  Bactoia 
4ippear  of  a  deep  red  colour,  whilst  the  capsules  are  of  alight  violet  tint 

Staining  Arteries.} — T.  D.  Savill  recommends  acid  orcein  for 
staining  sections  of  arteries.  The  solution  gave  better  results  after  fix* 
ation  with  alcohol  than  with  bichromate  or  other  fluids.  The  mixture 
consists  of  neutral  orcein,  2  grm. ;  hydrochloric  acid,  2  ccm. ;  alcohol 
(70  p.cO,  96  c.cm.  The  sections  are  removed  from  60  p.c.  alcohol,  and 
immersed  in  the  filtered  stain  for  4  or  5  minutes.  After  washing  in 
weak  spirit,  the  sections  are  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol  and  mounted 
in  balsam. 

Demonstrating  the  Finer  Structure  of  the  Nervous  Systemi-- 

E.  S.  London  adopted  the  following  procedure  for  studying  the  fine: 
nerve-structures  of  the  leech,  white  mice,  and  dogs.  Pieces  were  placed 
in  ammoniated  alcohol  (4  c.cm.  ammonia  in  96  p.c.  alcohol).  After  ti 
lioura  the  pieces  were  cut  up  into  slices  2-3  mm.  thick,  and  placed  in 

•  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxvi.  (1905)  pp.  172-4  (1  fig.). 

t  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1905,  i.  p.  186. 

1  Trails.  Path.  Soo.,  U.  (1904)  p.  412. 

§  Archiv  Mikroek.  Anat,  IxvL  (1905)  pp.  111-15  Qi  pL). 
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fresh  ammonia-alcohol  for  1-2  days.  On  removal  they  were  washed  for 
5-10  minutes  in  distilled  water,  and  then  impregnated,  with  1  p.c.  silver 
nitrate  (8-6  days  at  85**-.S7°  C.).  On  removal  the  pieces  were  dried 
with  blotting  paper,  and  then  developed  in  diffused  bght  in  pyrogallol 
solotion  (pyrogallol  2,  formalin  5,  distilled  water  100).  This  was  followed 
by  alcohol,  chloroform,  imbedding  in  paraffin,  sectioning.  The  sections 
were  placed  in  1  p.c.  gold  chloride  solution  for  5-10  minutes,  and  then 
in  5  p.c.  sodium  nyp(^phite  for  5-10  minutes,  after  which  they  were 
mounted.  If  the  sections  be  too  thick  it  is  advisable  to  omit  the  gold 
stage.    Pieces  thus  treated  are  free  from  precipitate. 

DifTerential  Staining  of  Typhoid  Bacilli  in  Sections.*— H.  Bonhoff 
recommends  a  modification  of  Pick  and  Jacobsohn^s  method  of  demon- 
strating ^onococci  in  tissues  for  the  differential  staining  of  Bacillus 
typhosus  m  sections.  Instead  of  8,  he  uses  4  drops  of  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  methylen-blue,  and  adds  these  to  15  drops  of  Ziehl^s 
solution,  and  10  ccm.  of  distilled  water.  The  stain  is  first  allowed  to 
act  for  2  minutes  cold,  and  is  then  gently  warmed.  1  p.c.  acetic  acid  is 
used  for  differentiating.  After  washing,  the  section  is  dehydrated  in 
anilin-zylol  (equal  parts).  The  typhoid  bacilli  are  deep  blue  on  a  red 
background. 

Spore  Staining.t — E.  Thesing  mordants  the  films  with  hot  1  p.c. 
platinum  chloride  solution.  After  washing  and  drying,  the  film  is  not 
stained,  and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  88  p.c.  alc<mol.  The  film  is 
again  dried  and  contrast-stained  in  the  cold  for  8  minutes. 

New  Method  of  Spore  Staining.^ — Scagliosi  recommends  that  the 
material  should  be  fixed  with  van  Oehuchten^s  or  Hermann^s  fluid. 
After  staining  with  carbol-fuchsin,  wash  in  water  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  contrast-stain  with  methylen-blue. 

Method  of  Staining  Sensorv  Nerve  Sheaths.f— A.  Buffini  describes 
a  method  for  staining  the  subsidiary  sheath  of  sensory  nerves.  (1)  Small 
pieces  of  skin  or  muscle  are  left  for  half  an  hour  or  more  in  a  solution 
composed  of  20  p.c.  formic  acid  66  parts,  and  hot  saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  sublimate  84  parts.  This  mixture  must  be  prepared  some 
time  in  advance.  (2)  The  pieces  are  washed  quickly  in  running  water. 
(8)  They  are  PJAced  for  20-40  minutes  in  1  p.c.  solutiou  of  sold 
chloride.  (4)  They  are  mopped  up  with  blotting  paper,  and  placed  in 
2  p.a  solution  of  formic  acid,  and  kept  in  the  dark  for  12-15  hours. 
(5)  The  vessel  is  d^en  exposed  to  sunlight  for  6-8  hours.  (6)  The 
pieces  are  dried  carefully  and  placed  in  glycerin.  (7)  After  8-10  days 
they  are  teased  out  and  mounted  in  glycerin. 

New  Method  for  Staining  Olycogen.p— A.  Fischer  describes  the 
following  method  for  staining  glycogen,  which  was  tested  on  the  liver 
of  Uie  pig  and  mouse.    Fixation  in  alcohol :  the  paraffin  sections  are 

*  ArchiT  Hygien,  1^  No.  8.    See  also  Zeitiob.  angew.  Mikr.,  x.  (1905)  p.  801. 
f  Loo.  dt    See  alio  Zeittchr.  angew.  Mikr.,  x.  (1905)  p.  806. 
:  Riforma  Med.,  1904,  No.  49.    See  also  GentralbL  Bakt,  !••  Abt  Ret,  zzxvi. 
(1905)  pp.  2A8.  §  ZeitMhr.  wiaa.  ZooL,  Ixxix.  (1905)  p.  151  (2  pit.). 

I  Anat  Aoieig.,  zxtL  (1905)  pp.  899-400. 

June  21st,  1905  2  D 
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placed  in  alcohol  and  passed  straight  away  to  a  10  p.c.  a(ineon8  solution 
of  tannin  for  10-15  minutes.  The  sections  are  washed  in  1  p.c.  solntion 
of  potassium  bichromate  and  then  placed  for  10-15  minutes  in  10  px. 
potassium  bichromate  for  fixation.  The  glycogen  is  by  this  time  almost 
msolnble,  and  will  stand  washing  with  water  and  staining  with  aqueoos 
solutions.  Staining  for  10  minutes  in  safranin-anilin  water  solution  gives 
beauttful  pictures.  After  sUuning,  the  preparation  is  rapidly  traUied 
with  alcohol  and  xylol,  and  mount^  in  balsam. 

Other  basic  amlin  dyes,  such  as  gentian-violet,  methykn-blae,  etc, 
may  be  used  ;  these  stain  only  the  glycogen.  The  add  anilin  dyes  do 
not  stain. 

Pyronin  Hethyl-Oreen.* — Whitney  recommends  a  1  p.c.  solution  of 
these  two  pigments,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  4  parts  of  the  pyronin  to 
1  part  of  tne  methyl-green  solution,  as  an  effective  double  stain  for  ceUs 
and  bacteria. 

Methods  of  Staining  the  Diphtheria  Baeillus.f— J.  M.  Blumenthal 
and  M.  Lipskeron  in  an  interesting  and  useful  contribution  on  the 
comparative  value  of  the  differential  methods  for  staining  the  diphtheria 
bacillus,  award  the  palm  to  the  methods  of  Falieres  and  of  Ljubindcy. 
In  the  former  the  staining  solution  is  composed  of  methylen-blue  2, 
borax  0*5,  distilled  water  100,  absolute  alcohol  8  drops. 

After  washing  in  tap-water  the  stained  film  is  further  treated  for  half- 
a-minute  with  a  1 :  1000  aqueous  solution  of  vesuvin.  The  granules 
of  the  bacteria  are  stained  blue,  and  show  up  well  on  the  brown  back- 
ground. 

Ljubinsky^s  method  consists  in  staining  the  fixed  film  for  ^2 
minutes  with  a  solution  composed  of  Merck's  pyoktanin  0*25 ;  acetic 
acid  (5  p.c.)  100. 

After  washing  with  water  the  preparation  is  after-stained  for  half-a- 
minute  with  a  1 :  100.)  solution  of  vesuvin. 

The  results  are  stated  to  be  excellent,  but  the  authors  think  they 
have  improved  on  it  by  substituting  chrysoidin  for  vesuvin,  using, 
however,  a  solution  tiiree  times  as  strong. 

Eleven  other  methods  are  described,  but  for  these  the  original  should 
be  consulted. 

Staining  Negri's  Bodies  in  Hydrophobia.}— G.  Fasoli  adopts  the 
following  method.  The  material  is  fixed  in  sublimate  solution,  and  the 
sections  first  stained  with  aqueous  eosin.  After  washing  with  water 
they  are  differentiated  with  alcohol,  made  alkaline  with  a  few  drops  of 
1  p.c.  soda  solution.  The  sections  are  again  washed,  and  then  stained 
with  methylen-blue,  until  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour.  After  dehy- 
dration they  are  cleared  up  with  xylol,  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

New  Yolk  Stain.§  —  K.  Peter  gives  the  following  modification  of 
Spuler's  iron  cochineal  stain.  10  grm.  of  powdered  cochineal  are  boiled 
in  250  c.cm.  distilled  water,  and  the  decoction  evaporated  down   to 

*  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  May  1903. 
t  Gentralbl.  Bakt,  1««  Abt  Ori^..  xxxvui.  (1905)  pp.  359-66. 
t  PoUclinioo  eez.  Med.,  1904,  No.  7.    See  alao  Gentralbl.  Bakt.,  !*•  Abt.  Bet, 
xxzvi  (1905)  p.  385.  §  Zeitachr  wiss.  Mikrosk.,  xxL  (1904)  pp.  S14-2a 
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50  ccm.  After  filling  up  to  150  com.  with  distilled  water,  it  is 
filtered,  and  to  every  40  ccm.  of  the  filtrate,  8  drops  of  pure  hydrochloric 
acid  are  added.  After  the  precipitate  has  snbsiaed,  the  clear  orange- 
red  floid  is  ready  for  use. 

Paraffin  sections  are  incnbated  in  :the  stain  for  18-24  hours,  and 
then,  after  a  washing  with  distilled  water,  are  treated  for  ^2  minutes 
widi  1  p.c.  iron-alum  solution,  which,  should  they  turn  black,  is  chaneed. 
The  sections  are  again  washed  and  then  passed  through  graded  alcohols 
to  i^lol  and  balsam. 

For  staining  en  masse  the  pieces  are  incubated  for  48  hours,  and 
mordanted  with  the  iron-alum  solution  ;  if  a  2}  p.c.  be  used,  then  for 
15-60  minutes  ;  if  a  1  p.c,  for  12-24  hours. 

The  preparations  show  the  chromatin  of  the  nuclei  black,  the 
protoplasm  grey,  the  yolk  granules  red,  nucleoli  red. 

Ii  the  centrosomes  are  to  be  stained,  the  following  modification 
must  A)e  adopted.  The  sections  are  stained  for  one  day  in  the  cochineal 
decoction,  and,  after  a  short  mordanting,  are  placed  in  W eigert^s  hiemato- 
xylin  solution  for  two  days,  after  which  they  are  differentiated  in  2j^  p.c 
iron-alum  solution. 

The  material  used  was  chiefly  the  larvae  of  rana  eseulenta,  and  the 
best  fixative  was  found  to  be  Zenker^s  fluid. 

Demonstrating  Fatty  Infiltration  in  Tissue.* — P.  Fo&  has  aban- 
doned the  method  of  fixing  the  material  with  Flemming^s  fluid  and 
staining  with  safranin  and  picric-alcohol,  for  Marchi*s  method,  which 
he  finds  more  effective. 

The  pieces  are  placed  for  8  or  4  days  in  Miiller's  fluid,  and  then 
transfer!^  for  a  similar  period  to  the  osmic-bichromate  mixture.  On 
removal  they  are  washed  and  then  hardened  in  alcohol.  By  this  pro- 
cedure the  elasticitv  of  the  tissues  is  well  preserved,  the  osmic  acid 
penetrates  Uioroughly,  and  the  sections  can  be  stained  witji  hsematoxylin 
and  eosin,  or  by  Van  Gieson^s  method. 

K  APPBBS,  C.  U.  A.^Biii  kleiner  apparat  fttr  die  Oeiamtbehandliiiig  Tialar  Olijokt- 
triMT.  (A  eUmp  for  holding  together  and  simaltaneoaely  treating  several 
BUdee.)  ZaUehr.  wits.  Mikrosk,,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  185-8  (1  fig.). 

LiCBTBNBBBO,  8.— Oldekttr&gergeiteU  siir  glei^hieitigen  Behandlnng  Bthlreieher 
llfhnlf!>>     (A  frame  for  the  simnltaaeous  treatment  of  nnmeront  seotiont. ) 

Tom.  cit,  pp.  821-4  (1  fig.). 

(6)  Kounting,  inoludinff  Slides.  Preaervatiye  Fluida,  ftc. 

Copal  as  a  Mounting  Hedium.t— J.  6.  R.  Powell  recommends 
copal  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol  for  mounting  v^etable  sections. 
Though  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare,  it  acts  well.  It  is  not  suitable  for 
diatoms.    Apparently  it  takes  about  two  months  to  dissolve  properly. 

Method  for  Removing  Small  Quantities  of  Centrifuged  Deposit.} — 
6.  C.  Van  Walsem  uses  a  Pravaz's  syringe,  and  fills  the  canula  and 

•  Atti  B.  Acad.  Sci.  Torino,  xl.  (1905)  pp.  65-78  (1  pL). 

t  English  Mechanic  IxxxL  (1905)  p.  133. 

X  Zeitachr.  wise.  MikrodE.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  172-4  (1  fig.). 
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lower  part  of  the  syringe  with  olive  oil.  The  whole  or  any  part  of  the 
deposit  is  sacked  up  by  turning  round  the  screw  ring  on  the  piston  rod. 
The  canula  should  oe  quite  4  cm.  long,  and  have  the  ends  rounded  off. 


(6)  KiaoellaxMOUS. 


Modification  of  Comet's  Forceps.* — Y.  SchUipfer  describes  the 
following  modification  of  Comet's  forceps.  One  half  of  the  instmment 
(fie.  72)  is  at  the  same  time  the  spring  and  the  handle.  To  the  rounded 
ends  are  jointed  on  the  grips,  the  ends  of  which  are  curved  so  that 
irhen  closed  they  form  an  ellipse.    The  great  advantage  of  this  form  of 


Fio.  72. 

grip  is  that  the  staining  fluid  does  not  run  under  as  it  does  in  the 
ordinary  pattern.  It  will  serve  to  hold  capillary  pipettes  as  shown  in 
Uie  illustration,  as  well  as  cover-glasses. 

Simple  Method  for  Distinguishing  between  Human  and  Animal 
Blood-t — H.  Marx  and  E.  Ehmrooth  describe  a  method  for  distinguishing, 
between  the  blood  of  man  and  the  lower  mammalia.  It  depends  on 
the  observation  that  the  action  of  homologous  and  heterologous  sera  on 
fresh  human  blood  is  recognisable  under  the  Microscope.  Human  red 
corpuscles  are  rapidly  agglutinated  by  an  alien  serum,  the  erythrocytes 
becoming  pale  and  accumulating  in  clumps  directly  after  contact  with 
the  foreign  serum.  The  technique  is  simple.  A  solution  of  the  sus* 
pected  blood  is  made  with  0  *  6  p.c.  salt  solution.  Some  of  this  is  placed 
on  a  slide,  and  to  it  is  added  a  droplet  of  fresh  human  blood.    The  two 

*  Zeitscbr.  wist.  Mikrodc,  xxi  (1904)  pp.  498-60  (1  fig.)- 
t  MAachener  Med.  Wooheniohr.,  VL  (1904)  p.  293  (2  figs.). 
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are  stirred  together  with  a  glafis  rod,  and  the  mixture  having  been 
covered  with  a  slip,  is  observed  under  the  Microscope. 

The  fresher  the  heterologous  blood,  and  the  more  concentrated  the 
solution,  the  more  rapid  is  the  reaction. 

Permanent  preparations  showing  the  reaction  may  be  made  in  the 
usual  way. 

Apparatus  for  Making  Wax  Plates  for  Reconstruction  Models.* — 
A.  Fleischmann  uses  a  smooth  cast-iron  plate  (60  by  90  cm.),  levelled  by 
means  of  adjusting  screws  as  a  surface  for  rolling  out  wax 
plates.  The  roller  is  50  cm.  long,  and  4  cm.  in  diameter^ 
and  is  made  of  steel.  A  circular  disc  is  inserted  between 
the  handles  and  each  end  of  the  roller  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  This  device  is  far 
more  effective  than  placing  strips  of  glass  or  metal  on  the 
table. 

Needle  for  obtaining  Blood  for  Xxamination.f — J.  Ries 
describes  a  needle  which  he  has  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  pricking  the  skin  to  obtain  blood  for  microscopical  and 
other  examinations.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration 
(fig.  73),  the  head,  which  is  perforated  for  the  reception 
of  the  needle,  is  actuated  by  a  spring.  The  needle  is  fixed 
by  a  screw,  the  head  of  which  is  pressed  into  the  side 
poove.  By  exerting  slight  pressure  on  the  knob  the  spring 
IS  released,  and  a  rapid  and  painless  incision  made  in  the 
skin.  The  upper  end  of  the  case  serves  to  keep  spare 
needles  in. 

Xzamining  Caoutchjouc  by  the  Aid  of  the  Microscope.^ 
P.  Breuil  examines  caoutohouc  by  reflected  and  by  trans- 
mitted light,  by  the  aid  of  a  Microscope  which  is  also  fitted 
up  for  photographing  the   preparations.    Thin  films  are 
obtained  by  evaporating  solutions  of  caoutohouc  in  divers 
solvents.    Delicate  transparent  strips  may  also  be  used.   For 
examining  with  reflected  light,  an  arc  light  of  20  amperes 
is  necessary,  and  the  specimens  used  are  prepared  after  the     Fio.  78. 
manner  used  in  metallographv,  i.e.  the  pieces  are  shaped, 
polished,  and  etohed  with  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids.    Microscopical 
inspection  enables  the  observer  to  detect  the  nature  and  purity  of  the 
rubber,  aa  well  as  the  presence  of  impurities  and  adjuvants. 

SoBApER,  A.— Sine  Methode  siir  Dnrohsohneidiuig  grober  WMhtplAtt«a  ModaUo.) 
(Method  for  ootting  tliroiigh  large  wax  plates  by  means  of  a  thin  metal  wire 
heated  by  the  electiio  onrrent)  ZeiUckr,  wi$$,  Mikrotk,,  xxL  (1904) 

pp.  200-6  (4  figs.). 

*  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Mikroek.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  479-^  (2  figs.). 

+  Tom.  cli,  pp.  445-6  (1  fig.) 

t  Comptes  Bendos,  oxl.,  (1905)  pp.  1142-8. 
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Metallography,  etc. 

Tke  Deftets  in  Ingot-Iron  Castings.^— IL  H.  Wedding  danfiei 
the  defects  in  ingotriron  castings,  nsoally  termed  steel  castings,  as  (1) 
fetowlideB,  (2)  shrinkage  cavities,  (8)  gas  cavities  from  other  aomces, 

(4)  sorfMse  markings,  (5)  cracks.  The  ingot-iron  is  generally  made  in 
m  open  heartti  f  omaoe,  or  in  the  cradble,  seldom  in  Uie  Beasemer 
eonTttto*.  Blowholes  are  caused  by  Uie  liberation  of  gas  during  acdidi- 
fioatioa  of  the  molten  metal,  all  carbonised  iron  when  fluid  having  the 
pKHpsij  of  absorbing  gases.  The  addition  of  silicon  or  iduminiom 
pmvuits  ttte  f(»mation  of  blowholes  by  causing  the  gases  to  remain 
aUojed  with  iron,  manganese  having  a  conirsoy  effect.  >Shrinkige 
earities — **  pipes  ** — are  a  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  iron  during 
solidification  and  cooling,  and  are  usually  unavoidable.  Small  perns 
between  the  cmtalB,  only  visible  by  means  of  the  Microscope,  may  be 
altribated  to  the  separation  of  gas,  and  are  essentially  harmless.  Sorfaoe 
workings  have  been  attnbutea  to  segr^ation.  Cfracks  are  caused  bj 
eMitiaction,  and  their  formation  is  influenced  by  chemical  composition. 
QftTtties  may  be  filled  by  electric  welding,  by  pouring  molten  iron  over 
die  defective  part,  by  thermit  treatment,  or  by  hammering  in  iron  at  a 
welding  temperature.  The  results  of  filling  by  these  methods  are  fre- 
qiuenUy  not  satisfactory. 

Hotes  on  the  Itching  of  Steel  Sections.t — W.  C.  Smeaton 
distinguishes  the  processes  by  which  the  micro-constituents  may  be 
differentiated  on  the  polished  surface  of  a  metal,  as  (1)  heat-tinting, 

(5)  electro-deposition,  (3)  polishing  in  bas-relief,  (4)  use  of  solvent 
elites.  The  last  method  is  the  only  one  fully  dealt  with  by  the  aath<». 
The  nature  of  the  polished  surface  affecte  the  etch :  crystals  of  the  same 
constituent  may  be  differently  coloured  by  a  reagent  owing  to  the  plane 
soif ace  of  the  section  cutting  them  in  different  reuitions  to  tneir  crysiallo* 
$^phic  axes.  Solid  solutions  are  attacked  most  rapidly,  a-,  /9-,  and  7- 
iron  are  attacked  at  different  rates  by  the  same  reagent.  BeQby  has 
shown  that  surface  flow  on  metals,  caused  by  the  mechanical  work  involv&i 
in  polishing,  results  in  the  formation  of  a  surface  film,  differing  from 
the  mass  of  the  metal.  This  film  must  be  removed  by  the  etching 
agent  in  order  to  develop  the  true  micro-structure.  Carborundum  and 
wet  rouge  used  as  polishing  agents  on  surfaces  at  high  speeds,  lead  to  the 
formation  of  pronounced  fihius.  Almnina  is  not  so  liable  to  cause  films. 
Surface  flow  may  be  diminished  by  care  in  polishing.  2  p.c.  sulphuric 
acki,  acting  at  60*^  C.  for  2  minutes,  removes  films,  producing  only  a 
very  light  etch.  The  etching  action  is  approximatelv  proportional  to 
the  degree  of  electrolytic  dissociation  of  the  active  etching  agent  in  the 
case  of  water  solutions  of  nitric  add,  ammonium  nitrate,  etc  The 
author  adds  an  indifferent  substance  with  a  common  ion,  e.g.  potawum 
or  sodium  nitrate  with  nitric  acid,  to  alter  the  electrolytic  dissociation. 
Solutions  of  potassium  and  sodium  salts  are  without  noticeable  etching 
action.   Ammonium  salts  have  an  etching  action  ;  concentrated  solutions, 

•  Iron  and  Steel  Mmg.^  ix.  0905}  pp.  209-21. 
t  Tom,  dt,  pp.  222-30  (1  Qg.). 
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however,  do  not  give  good  results :  2  p.a  ammonium  nitrate  has  been 
found  most  satisfactory,  especially  at  ^O''  G.  Persulphates  have  also 
been  employed.  Reaction  velocity  is  of  importance,  and  is  in  most 
cases  increased  by  rise  of  temperature. 

The  Iffeets  of  Momentary  Stresses  in  Metals.* — ^B.  Hopkinson  gives 
the  results  of  his  experiments  in  which  the  extension  of  coppr  and  iron 
wires,  subjected  to  momentary  stresses,  was  measured.  A  piece  of  wire, 
of  No.  10  gauge,  and  about  30  ft.  long,  was  hung  vertically,  being 
fixed  at  its  upper  end.  It  was  kept  taut  by  a  tension  (20  to  200  lbs.) 
applied  at  the  lower  end,  and  a  c;^ndrical  1  lb.  weight  allowed  to  fall 
down  the  wire,  being  arrested  by  a  stop  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  wire. 
The  extension  on  20  in.  was  determined  by  an  arrangement  devised  for 
the  purpose,  and  was  found  to  be  in  close  agreement  with  the  extension 
calculated  from  J.  Hopkinson's  formula.  The  author  concludes  that 
iron  and  copper  wires  may  be  stressed  much  beyond  the  static  elastic 
limit,  and  even  beyond  their  static  breaking  loads  without  the  pro- 
portionalitv  of  str^ses  and  strains  being  substantially  departed  from, 
provided  that  the  time  during  which  the  stress  exceeds  the  elastic  limit 
IS  of  the  order  of  -n^  second  or  less. 

Farther  Observations  on  Slip-Bands  in  Metallic  Fractures.  Pre- 
liminary Note.t — ^W.  Bosenhain  has  employed  a  new  method  of  investi- 
gating the  micro-structure  of  metals,  to  meet  the  criticisms  of  F.  Osmond 
and  others  on  the  conclusions  reached  by  J.  A.  Ewing  and  the  author, 
as  to  ihe  nature  of  slip-bands.  The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  exami- 
ation  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  metallic  surface,  upon  which  slip- 
bands  had  been  produced,  were  overcome  by  electro-deposition  of  another 
metal  on  the  smhface.  The  piece  of  metal  was  then  cut  through  and 
polished,  a  sectional  elevation  of  the  surface  being  thus  obtained. 
Strips  of  the  mildest  steel  were  polished  along  a  short  portion  of  their 
len^h,  and  were  then  strained  in  tension  to  produce  shp-bands  on  the 
polished  surface.  A  thin  film  of  copper  was  deposited  from  a  bath  of 
copper  cyanide.  The  pieces  were  tnen  removea  to  the  usual  copper 
sulphate  bath,  and  a  thicker  layer  (4-5  mm.)  deposited.  Sections  were 
made,  roughly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  original  tensile  strain, 
at  right  angles  to  the  surface  showing  slip-bands.  Calcined  magnesia 
was  used  as  the  final  polishing  medium,  as  rouge  eroded  the  surface. 
The  film  of  metal  smeared  over  the  boundary  was  removed  by  slight 
etching  with  picric  acid.  A  clearly  defined  boundary  line  between  iron 
and  copper  was  then  visible,  showing  well  marked  steps  or  serrations. 
The  autnor  concludes  that  the  sectional  views  of  slip-bands  thus  obtained, 
strongly  confirm  the  theory  of  deformation  by  shp.  He  suggests  that 
the  method  of  investigation  described  might  be  applied  to  the  study  of 
a  number  of  questions,  and  has  employ^  it  in  obtaining  sections  of 
fractures,  with  satisfactory  results. 

Iffects  of   Stress  upon  Metals.l — T^*  (^*  Crocker  describes  the 
behaviour  of  metals  when  subjected  to  stress.    The  recovery  of  over- 

♦  Proo.  Roy.  8oo.,  Ixxiv.  (1905)  pp.  498-50^  (2  flg^). 

t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  557-62  (4  flga.). 

:  Eoglith  Mecbaulc,  Ixxxi.  (1905)  pp.  146-7. 
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strained  sBecimenB  is  hastened  by  raising  the  temperature,  and  retsided 
or  arrested  by  lowering  the  temperatore.  The  formation  of  sUp-baiidi 
on  a  polished  surface,  subjed^ed  to  tensile  stress,  is  described. 

Metallography  of  Quenched  Steels.^ — ^M.  Eonrbatoff  has  experi- 
mented with  a  laige  number  of  etching  reagents,  to  detamine  which  are 
the  most  useful  for  the  differentiation  of  the  constituents  of  quenched 
steels.  Three  samples  of  steel,  selected  to  give  a  great  variety  of  ooo- 
stituents,  were  etched  with  the  different  solutions ;  they  were  (1)  Bted 
containing  I'S  p.c.  carbon,  quenched  during  the  recalescence ;  (:^)tbe 
same,  quenched  when  one  end  of  the  specimen  was  at  its  melting  point, 
the  other  end  bein^  cold ;  (8)  steel  containing  15  p.c.  nickel,  0*8  px. 
carbon.  The  possible  causes  of  the  varying  colorations  of  different 
constituents  upon  etching  are  discussed,  the  author  concluding  thai  the 
colorations  are  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  complex  organic  com- 
pounds,  in  which  the  nitro  groups  present  in  man^  reagents  are  con- 
cerned. The  rapidity  of  action  of  solutions  of  nitric  or  picric  addB 
appears  to  depena  on  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  liquid.  The  moat 
suitable  regents  for  distinguishing  the  constituents  to^  :  (a)  solution  of 
4  p.c.  nitric  acid  in  iso-amyl  alcohol ;  (b)  solution  of  20  p.c.  hydrochloric 
acid  in  iso-amyl  alcohol,  to  which  is  added  i  of  its  volume  of  a  sato- 
rated  solution  of  nitraniline  or  nitro-phenol  in  ethyl  alcohol.  The  beA 
reagents  for  colouring  sorbite  and  troostite  without  acting  upon  other 
constituents  are :  M  equal  parts  of  a  solution  of  4  p.c.  nitric  add  in  acetk 
anhydride,  methyl  alcohol,  ethyl  alcohol,  and  iso-amyl  alcohol ;  {d)  8  parts 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  nitro-phenol,  1  part  of  a  4  p.c.  solution  d 
nitric  acid  in  ordinary  alcohol. 

From  experiments  on  re-heating  quenched  samples,  the  author  con- 
cludes that :  (1)  during  re-heating  austenite  changes  to  sorbite ;  (2) 
martensite  decomposes  into  layers  of  oementite  and  crystals  of  sorbite ; 
(8)  at  800**  the  whole  of  the  martensite  and  austenite  are  dianged 
to  sorbite  and  cementite ;  (4)  troostite  remains  unchanged  up  to  400^. 
The  hardness  of  austenite  appears  to  be  variable  in  different  samftes 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sample. 

The  Cooling  of  Steel  in  Quenching.f — P.  Lejeune  gives  a  number 
of  cooling  curves,  obtained  by  the  Saladin  photographic  method--in 
i^hich  two  galvanometers  are  employed— of  samples  of  steel  quenched  in 
•different  liquids.  The  author  concludes  that  quenching  in  snuJl  volumes 
of  mercury  is  less  rapid  than  quenching  in  water.  The  influence  of  the 
viscosity,  boiling-point,  and  specific  heat  of  the  quendiing  liquid  were 
also  investigated. 

Aluminium  Steels.^  —  L.  Ouillet  has  continued  his  researches  on 
Alloy  steels.  Two  series  were  employed,  one  containing  0*15  p.c.,the 
other  0*75  p.c.  carbon,  the  duminium  varying  in  e^  series  from 
0  to  15  p.c.  Physical  properties  and  microstructure  were  studied  in  the 
steel  (1)  as  forged,  (2)  quenched,  (8)  annealed.  Up  to  2  p.c  the 
influence  of  aluminium  is  slight.     The  pearlite  appears  to  be  more 

*  Ber.  MetaUorgie,  iL  (1905)  pp.  ISS-SS  (28  figa.). 

t  Tom.  oit,  pp.  299-ail  (10  figa.). 

X  Tom.  cit..  pp.  312-27  (24  pb^omiorogimpbt). 
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compact  and  to  lose  its  lamellar  stmctare,  these  effects  being  more  pro- 
nonnced  as  the  percentage  of  almninimn  increases.  With  the  higher 
proportions  of  alnmininm  a  new  constituent,  exhibiting  all  the  chunc- 
teristics  of  cementite,  is  distinguished.  The  belief  that  almninimn 
causes  the  separation  of  graphite  in  steel  is  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
Steel  containing  3  p.c.  or  more  of  aluminium  is  brittle.  Aluminium  also 
causes  some  increase  in  hardness.  The  aluminium  appears  to  exist  in  the 
state  of  solution  in  the  iron,  and  when  notable  quantities  of  aluminium 
are  present,  this  solution  is  incapable  of  dissolving  carbon,  even  at  high 
temperatures. 

Flathsb,  D.^Caid-hardeiiiiig. 

[Detoribes  the  most  modem  methods  of  canying  out  this  operation.] 

Iron  and  Steel  Mag,,  ix.  (1905)  pp.  305-22  (1  fig.) 

O  IB  AUD— Constitution  duCniTreOzyd^.  Hev.  MetaUurgie,  U.  (1905), 

pp.  297-8  (5  figs.). 

SpeeUl  Viekol-Stoel  AUojs.  Iron  and  Steel  Mag.,  ix.  (1905)  pp.  256-60. 

Stead,  J.  R— Seienea  in  the  Iron  Foundry.  Tom.  eiL,  pp.  322-84. 
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HXLD  ON  THB  19TH  OF  APRIL,  1905,  AT  20  HaKOVKE  SQUABE,  W.» 

D.  H.  SooTT,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  etc.,  Pbksidknt,  m  thb  Ghaiil 

The  MinuteB  of  the  Meeting  of  the  15th  of  March,  1905,  were- 
read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society,  exclnsive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints,  received  since  the  last  Meeting,  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 
Hyatt-Wooir,  0.     The  Optical  Dictionary.    (Sto,  London, 

1904) / 

Winaknr,  G.  E.  A.    Elements  of  Applied  Mioroeoopy.   (New' 

York,  1905)       / 

An  Old  Portable  Hicroecope.    By  W.  &  S.  Jones Mr.  W.  8,  Bcgen. 


TkePmbUiken. 
TkePMiaken. 


The  Old  Portable  Microscope  by  W.  &  S.  Jones,  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Rogers,  was  described  by  Mr.  Rousselet  in  a  short  paper  read  by 
the  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin  exhibited  a  slide  of  BaciUus  typhosus^  and  ex- 
plained the  method  adopted  in  staining  and  mounting.  He  also 
exhibited  some  photomicrographs  of  this  organism  with  weU-displayed 
flagella,  taken  by  lime-light  with  a  3  minutes  exposure  under  a  -j^  in^ 
apochromatic  objective  x  5000  diameters.  He  stated  that  he  had 
found  die  flagella  to  be  much  more  frequent  in  cultures  incubated  at 
a  temperature  of  40^,  and  that  they  were  onl^  present  in  the  youngs 
specimens,  the  average  length  of  the  flagella  bemg  about  ten  times  the 
length  of  the  body.  He  suggested  that  the  use  of  this  might  be  to 
enable  the  bacillus  to  hold  on  to  the  tissues  until  a  more  mature  stage 
was  attained.  In  one  case  he  thought  some  of  the  flagella  were  bifur- 
cated,  but  examination  under  a  power  of  5000  diameters  proved  that 
this  was  not  the  case. 

The  President,  after  inspecting  the  slide  referred  to,  said  .he  had 
never  seen  the  flagella  so  well  previouslv  as  they  were  shown  under  the 
Microscope  on  ^e  table,  in  the  pnot(^iaphs,  dso,  they  were  re« 
markabl^  distinct,  and  he  thought  Mr.  Dibdin  was  to  be  congratulated 
upon  his  success.  The  flagella  were  important  as  bearing  on  the 
affinities  of  the  Bacteria.     Ciliated  zoospores  were  known  m  oertaia 
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fungi,  but  they  were  very  different  from  the  flagellate  cells  of  the 
Bacteria.  The  presence  of  the  flagella  quite  removed  the  Bacteria 
from  the  mould  fungi,  with  the  oidia  of  which  they  were  once  com- 
pared. It  was  a  very  puzzling  thing  that  these  flagella  should  only  be 
found  in  the  case  of  young  cultures. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Dibdin 
for  his  exhibit. 


Mr.  A.  I.  Conrady  gave  a  risumi  of  his  paper,  "  On  the  Application' 
of  the  Undulatory  Theory  to  Optical  Problems,"  diagrams  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  subject  being  shown  upon  the  screen.  He  said  that  as 
the  paper  itself  was  largely  mathematical,  it  was  not  quite  suitable 
for  reading,  but  by  the  aid  of  the  diagrams  he  was  aole  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  its  contents  in  a  manner  which  would,  perhaps,  be 
more  clearly  understood. 

Dr.  Spitta  said  it  was  not  given  to  everyone  to  understand  a  mathe- 
matical formula,  but  when  they  had  the  subject  reduced  to  a  graphical 
representation  such  as  Mr.  Conrady  had  shown  them  upon  the  screen, 
what  was  otherwise  too  abstruse  now  became  intelligible  to  most  people. 
He  was  curious  to  know  if  the  method  of  explaining  this  subject  had 
originated  in  Mr.  Conrady's  fertile  brain,  as  he  did  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  it  in  any  of  the  text-books. 

Mr.  Conrady  said  Uiat  this  very  interesting  analogy  was  not  originally 
devised  by  himself,  but  would  be  found  in  the  article  on  the  Wave 
Theory  by  Lord  Rayleigh  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  It  might 
have  found  its  way  into  some  text-book,  but  he  could  not  give  a 
reference  to  one. 

The  President  said  he  felt  very  strongly  that  papers  of  this  kind, 
dealing  with  Optics  as  bearing  on  Microscopy,  were  among  the  most 
valuaUe  of  the  contributions  made  to  the  Society.  The  present  paper, 
though  put  before  them  so  clearly,  was  one  which  few  Fellows  would 
feel  able  to  discuss  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  it  would  certainly 
be  r^d  with  great  interest  wnen  it  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  Conrady  for 
his  communication. 


The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alfred  Mark  Webb,  Secretary 
of  the  Selbome  Society,  inviting  the  assistance  of  Fellows  of  the  R.M.S. 
as  exhibitors  at  the  Selbome  Piety's  soiree  at  the  rooms  of  thd  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Burlington  Gardens  on  May  8rd. 

Also  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Microscopical  Society, 
calling  attention  to  the  publication  of  their  Proceedings,  and  the  terms 
on  wmch  copies  could  be  obtained. 

He  also  mentioned  that  some  slides  of  Bacteria  had  been  received 
from  Mr.  C.  J.  Pound,  of  the  Stock  Institute,  Brisbane,  for  distribution 
to  Fellows  interested  in  the  study  ;  these  could  be  obtained  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Assistant  Secretary  after  the  holidays. 

At  the  close  of  the  Meeting  the  President  made  special  reference  to 
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the  large  and  interesting  exhibition  of  objects  from  pond  life,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Society  gave  cordial  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who  had 
contributed  so  largely  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 


The  following  Objects,  Instnunents,  &c.,  were  exhibited : — 

The  Society : — ^An  old  portable  Microscope  by  W.  &  S.  Jones,  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Dr.  Jenner. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Conrady : — Diagrams  shown  on  the  screen  in  illustration 
of  his  Paper. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin  : — A  slide  of  Bacillus  typhosus^  and  {diotographs 
of  the  same  x  2500  and  5000  diameters. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Watson  Baker : — Lophopus  crystdllinuSj  MeUcerta  rmgentj 
Stephanoceros  Ekhhomi. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Cox : — Anacharis  alsinastruniy  showing  cyclosis. 

Mr.  A.  Downs : — Stmtor  nigery  Volvox  ghbatar^  Vorticelli. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Flood : — Volvox  glohator. 

Mr.  E.  Hinton  : — ChoUophora  sp. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Holder : — Lophopus  crystdllinus. 

Mr.  E.  Leonard  : — Daphnia  vettda. 

Mr.  J.  Milton  Oflford  : — Stephanoceros  Eichliorni, 

Mr.  G.  H.  J.  Rogers : — Volvox  glohator. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Bonsselet: — Brachionus  pala,  B.  angvlaris^  Limnias 
annulatus,  Melic^rta  ringms^  Stephanoceros  Ekhhorni,  SynchcUa  pec- 
tinata,  S.  oblonga,  Brachionus  pala  (mounted),  Lophopus  crystalUnus^ 
zosea  stage  of  a  marine  crustacean. 

Mr.  Geo.  Tilling : — Stephanoceros  Ekhhomi, 

Mr.  H.  Tavemer : — Arrenurtis  maculator  (J . 

Mr.  W.  E.  Traviss  v—Garchesium  sp. 


New  Fellows  : — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows : — 
Messrs.  Edward  Phelps  Allis,  jun.,  Charles  Poulett  Harris,  M.D^  and 
Joseph  Eitchin. 
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MEETING 


Held  on  the  17th  of  May,  1905,  at  20  Banovee  Square,  W., 
Dr.  D.  H.  Scott,  Esq.,  F.R.8.,  etc..  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  19th  of  April,  1905,  were  read 
and  confinned,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society  since  the  last  Meeting  (exclu- 
siye  of  exchanges  and  reprints)  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Fiom 

(Mr.  J,  E.  Hntdwood 
per 
Mr  0.  Lees  Curties 
24  Miero  Slides Mr.  W.  Mountier  Bnle 


Mr.  C.  F.  Bousselet  gave  a  description  of  an  Old  Microscope  of  the 
Cnlpeper-Scarlet  type,  made  by  Nathaniel  Adams,  date  about  1740, 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Haselwood,  through  Mr.  Charles 
Lees  Cnrties,  and  differing  from  others  of  the  period  by  having  four 
tvasB  1^  instead  of  the  usual  three — on  which  account  it  was  regarded 
as  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  Society^s  collection. 

Mr.  Bousselet  also  described  a  ''  Lucernal  '*  Microscope,  exhibited  in 
the  room,  and  presented  to  the  Society  by  Colonel  Tupman.  This 
instrument — ^maae  by  W.  and  S.  Jones — ^had  its  various  parts  mounted 
on  a  long  board,  the  eye-piece  consisting  of  a  lens  about  5  inches  in 
diameter,  mounted  at  the  end  of  a  pyramidal  wooden  box  forming  the 
body  of  ihe  Microscope.  The  arrangement  gave  a  very  fair  image  when 
seen  through  a  ring  fixed  at  a  distance  of  about  14  in.  from  the  eye- 
lens,  but  it  was  obviously  a  very  inconvenient  instrument  to  adjust 
and  use.  

Mr.  D.  D.  Jackson's  paper,  '*  On  the  Movements  of  Diatoms  and 
other  MicToaoopic  Plants,    was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President  said  it  was  evident  that  they  had  in  this  paper  a 
communication  of  veir  great  interest,  upon  a  subject  which  had  been 
discussed  ever  since  these  organisms  had  been  known.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  the  author  had  mentioned  all  the  theories  which 
had  been  put  forward  to  account  for  these  movements.  It  had  been 
suggested  by  Max  Schultze  that  they  were  due  to  a  kind  of  amoeboid 
motion  of  the  protoplasm  on  the  exterior  of  the  diatom,  by  which  it 
was  moved  along  the  surface  of  any  body  with  which  it  was  in  contact, 
but  it  had  since  been  found  that  aiatoms  also  moved  when  auite  free. 
Otto  Miiller  also  referred  the  motion  to  currents  of  protoplasm,  but 
found  that  they  had  a  curved  screw-like  course — a  reacting  on  the 
nirronnding  water.    He  worked  out  the  theory  with  great  elaboration. 
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Mr.  Jackson's  gas  theory  was  one  which  he  had  not  met  with  before, 
though  he  was  not  sore  diat  the  idea  was  altogether  new. 

Mr.  Earop  suggested  that  it  might  be  possible  to  apply  some 
harmless  test  or  iirau^tor  of  free  oxygen,  although  he  confened  he  did 
not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Dibdin  said  that  the  evolution  of  free  oxygen  mieht  be 
easily  detected  by  chemical  reaction.  In  the  presence  of  aUcaline 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  indigo  was  completely  decolorised,  but  in  the 
presence  of  free  oxygen  the  indigo  at  once  resumed  its  blue  colour ;  the 
reaction  took  place  with  great  rapidity,  and  testing  for  oxygen  in  diis 
way  was  perfectly  feasible,  provided  the  diatoms  were  not  injured  by  the 
medium. 

The  President  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  evolution 
of  oxygen  by  chloropnyll-containing  v^etable  organisms :  this  was 
admitt^  by  everybody ;  but  whether  the  emission  of  the  gas  was  me- 
chanically efficient  in  producing  the  motion  was  another  matter.  The 
somewhat  crude  objection  might  be  made  that  so  many  other  aquatic 
organisms  likewise  evolved  hydrogen,  but  in  the  case  of  diatoms  this 
process  might  conceivably  be  regulated  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  silicious 
cell-wall  so  as  to  modify  the  mechanical  eifect.  He  should  very  much 
like  to  see  the  sham  diatoms  which  had  been  mentioned  in  the  paper 
as  having  been  constructed  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Michael  said  the  number  of  people  who  were  specially  diatomists, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  was  unfortunately  becoming  extremely 
small,  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  easy  to  obtain  opinions  of  value  oon- 
ceming  them,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  rather  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  escape  of  free  oxygen  was  competent  to  account 
for  some  of  the  peculiar  movements  observed  amongst  diatoms,  such 
as  vibratory  movements ;  or  how  it  could  account  for  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  the  fan-like  forms  which  grew  on  a  stalk.  It  was,  how- 
ever, possible  that  it  might  be  effected  in  some  way  by  the  position 
of  the  channels  through  which  the  oxygen  had  to  pass  in  escaping. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Fresident, 
unanimously  voted  to  Mr.  Jackson  for  his  communication. 


The  President  said  they  had  upon  the  table  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  Oribatidse,  and  as  Mr.  Michael,  who  had  originally  presented  the 
specimens  to  the  Society,  was  present,  he  would  no  doubt  be  able  to  say 
a  few  words  in  reference  to  them. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Michael  said  he  had  been  rather  surprised  to  hear  that 
there  was  to  be  an  exhibition  of  slides  which  he  had  presented  to  the 
Society  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  could  no  doubt  say  something  on 
the  subject,  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  say  something  new,  as  all  he  ^ew 
about  the  subject  was  contained  in  his  papers  read  before  this  Society 
and  his  book  published  by  the  Ray  Society.  It  was  a  long  time  since 
that  book  was  written,  and  seeing  that  it  referred  only  to  the  specimens 
in  one  man's  collection,  he  then  thought  that  there  would  in  course 
of  time  be  many  additions  to  the  list  of  British  Oribatidae,  but  up  to 
the  present  only  one  specimen  had  been  added  to  it.  The  Oribatids 
in  their  adult  form  were  rather  beetle-like  creatures  and  not  specially 
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fittracfcive,  bat  in  the  immature  form  many  of  them  were  very  remark- 
able indeed.  In  the  nymphal  form  there  were  some  which  were  veir 
cnrions.  There  was  a  large  number  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  which 
two  or  three  concentric  rings  would  be  found  bordered  with  handsome 
spin^  or  hairs  changed  not  into  spines  but  into  scales  with  nerrures 
running  through  them  almost  like  those  of  a  dragon-fly's  wing.  How 
these  concentric  rings  arose  was  a  matter  of  considerable  interest. 
Like  almost  all  other  Acarlna,  although  they  were  eight-l^ged  things 
in  their  adult  form  the  larva  was  almost  always  hezapod,  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  because  when  the  embryo  was  forming  in  the  egg  it 
was  clearly  octopod,  but  it  was  hezapod  when  it  emerged,  and  when  it 
arrived  at  the  nymphal  stage  it  was  octopod  again ;  these  two  con- 
ditions were  at  one  time  regarded  as  different  species.  The  hezapod 
larva  being  drawn  upon  the  board,  Mr.  Michael  showed  how  the  process 
of  changing  the  skin  took  place,  Uie  old  skin  splitting  all  round  slightly 
under  the  edge,  and  the  1^  being  drawn  out ;  the  skin  of  the  ventral 
surface  and  that  of  the  legs  was  chopped,  whereas  on  the  dorsal  surface 
it  remained  adherent,  so  that  after  going  through  its  several  changes  the 
fully  grown  nymph,  or  occasionally  the  adult,  walked  about  with  three 
or  four  skins  on  its  back,  with  a  row  of  spines  round  the  edge  of  each. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  points  for  observation.  Another 
species  was  then  drawn  on  the  board,  showing  a  curious  chitinous  process 
on  each  side  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  abdomen.  These  creatures,  it 
was  ezplained,  were  vegetable  feeders,  having  very  little  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves,  ezcept  a  hard  chitinous  coat,  so  that,  if  attacked  oy  a 
predatory  insect,  it  would  probablv  be  seized  by  the  leg,  and  its  only 
chance  of  avoiding  capture  would  be  to  hide  its  legs.  On  the  side  of 
the  body  there  was  a  series  of  trenches  \\k€  ridges  and  furrows,  and  in  a 
time  of  danger  each  leg  was  put  into  one  of  these  trenches,  and  the 
chitinous,  wing-like  processes  of  the  abdomen  were  folded  down  over 
them.  This  was  a  feature  which  could  not  be  well  understood  unless 
the  creatures  were  seen  alive.  By  means  of  further  drawings  on  tine 
board,  the  structure  of  a  curious  pair  of  organs  situated  on  the  cephalo- 
thoraz,  near  to  the  abdomen,  was  ezplained.  No  one  now  doubted  that 
these  were  sense-organs,  but  at  first  they  were  thought  to  be  stigmata 
with  protective  hairs.  On  dissecting  them  out,  he  found  that  they  had 
no  connection  with  the  trachea,  and  it  seemed  probable  that  they  were 
organs  of  hearing;  the  name  he  had  given  them — pseudo-stigmatic 
organs — had  been  adopted  all  over  Europe,  but  he  did  not  know  that 
the  investigation  had  been  carried  further.  As  far  as  he  knew,  they  did 
not  occur  outside  the  Acarina,  and  very  few  similar  organs  were  known 
outside  the  Oribatidse,  but  in  the  Oribatidss  they  were  almost  universal, 
so  that  if  they  were  not  found  upon  any  creature  under  ezamination,  it 
might  be  presumed  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  Oribatidae. 

The  President  thought  they  were  very  fortunate  to  have  Mr.  Michael 
present  that  evening  to  give  them  these  very  interesting  remarks  upon  a 
subject  on  which  he  was  an  acknowledged  authority. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  cordially  voted  to  Mr.  Michael  for 
his  communication. 

The  Meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  June  21st. 
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The  following  Instmments,  Objects,  eto^  were  exhibited : — 
The  Society: — ^An  Old  Microscope,  by  Nathaniel  Adams;  An 
Adams*s  Lucemal  Microscope,  made  by  W.  and  S.  Jones,  presented  to 
the  Society  on  January  18di,  1905,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Tupman.  The 
following  Slides  of  Oribatidse,  from  the  Collection  presented  to  .tiie 
Society  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Michael : — Cepheus  bifidatus^  nymph ;  G,  tegeo- 
cranus  9  ;  Damaus  clavipes ;  Ermnaus  cymba  and  nymph ;  Leiosoma 
palmicinctum  ;  ditto,  nymph ;  Leiosotna  simiU  9 ;  Nothrus  biverrucatus  ; 
JV.  palustris ;  N,  segnis ;  N.  spiniger ;  N.  sylvestris ;  N.  theUproctus, 
nymph ;  Oribata  akUa ;  0,  (Uata  9 ,  small  variety ;  0.  punctata  and 
nymph ;  Tsgeocranus  cephmformiSy  adnlt  and  cast  natogastral  skin  of 
nymph ;  Tegeocranus  lotus  and  nymph. 


New  Fellows. — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows  ^ 
Messrs.  Alfred  Jaffe  and  Andrew  Gifford  Sontter. 


JOUENAL 
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V. — On  the  ApplvxUian  of  the  Undulatory  Theory  to  Optical 

Problems. 

By  A.  E.  CoNRADY,  F.R.A.S.,  F.R.M.S. 

(Bead  April  19M,  1905.) 

The  discussions  which  have  arisen  over  recent  theoretical  papers 
seem  to  show  that  the  simple  applications  of  the  undulatory  theory 
which  have  to  bn  called  into  requisition  in  the  explanation  of 
optical  images  are  not  so  well  and  so  generally  known  as  they 
deserve  to  be;  and  as  it  seriously  disturbs  the  continuity  of  a 
paper  and  leads  to  tiresome  digressions  if  explanations  of  thiis  kind 
have  to  be  interspersed,  a  short  collection  of  the  principal  facts 
may  be  acceptable  and  useful  for  future  reference,  and  may  also 
a-ssk  many  In  nndeistanding  and  appieciatlng  the  papers  and  dis- 
cnssions  referred  to. 

Whenever  we  try  to  get  the  utmost  resolution  out  of  any  optical 
instrument  by  increasing  the  magnifying  power  beyond  a  certain 
moderate  limit,  we  are  confronted  with  facts  which  run  counter  to 
the  theories  of  geometrical  optics,  and  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  taking  into  consideration  the  undulatory  nature  of  light,  i.e. 
by  rejecting  the  fiction  of  geometrical  optics  according  to  which 
light  consists  of  infinitely  thin  rays  which  can  be  united  in  points, 
and  by  applying  instead  the  principle  of  interference  to  these 
problems. 

It  has  been  proved  by  direct  experiment  that  light  travels  at  a 
finite — though  very  great — speed  ;  the  phenomena  of  interference 
prove  light  to  be  of  an  undulatory  or  periodic  nature,  and  the 
further  phenomena  of  polarisation  force  us  to  assume  that  the 
vibrations  are  transverse  ones,  i.e.  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
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progression :  for  the  fact  that  polarised  light  behaves  differently  in 
different  azimuths  can  only  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of 
transverse  disturbances.  These  three  experimental  facts,  in  cx)n- 
junction  with  some  others,  lead  to  the  equation  expressing  light 
undulations,  which  for  our  present  purposes  may  be  put  into  the 
simple  form 


(I) 


f  =  Asin  ~(y.t-x) 


where  {  is  the  disturbance  at  the  time  Mn  a  given  point  at  the 
distance  x  from  a  fixed  point.  V  is  the  velocity,  and  X  the  wave- 
lengtli  of  the  light,  whilst  A,  the  "amplitude,"  introduces  the 
brightness  of  the  light  which  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  A. 
The  equation  shows  that  at  any  one  point  the  disturbance   at 

regular  intervals  of  time  |  s  -^  j  attains  a  maximum  value  equal 

to  A ;  that,  having  attained  this  value,  it  gradually  diminishes  and 
passes  through  zero ;  that  it  next  assumes  negative  valves  down 
to  —  A  ;  and  thence  returns  gradually  to  the  maximum  value  +  A. 


X 


Fig.  74. 


It  also  shows  that  for  different  values  of  x,  Le.  for  different 
points  in  the  line  of  propagation,  the  disturbance  is  different  at  the 
same  instant,  and  passes  through  the  complete  cycle  of  values  for 
each  increase  of  x  by  X,  hence  the  "  ether-particles  "  at  any  given 
instant  lie  in  a  wave-line  like  fig.  1,  and  the  wave  propagation  is 
equivalent  to  this  curve  travelling  along  at  the  velocity  V. 

When  two  or  more  such  wave-motions  meet,  each  one  causes 
disturbances  in  the  ether,  or  "  displaces  the  ether- particles  '*  as  if 
the  latter  were  at  rest,  and  the  resultant  disturbance  is  that  which 
follows  if  each  wave  is  assumed  to  have  moved  the  particles  the 
proper  amount  resulting  from  its  own  equation,  independently  of 
the  other  waves.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  must  often  lead  to  very 
complicated  disturbances ;  but  the  result,  as  far  as  human  eyes  can 
realise  it,  may  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  two  heads,  Le. 
either  there  is  some  permanent  relation  between  the  two  or  more 
undulations  that  meet,  and  then  we  have  the  possibility  of  inter- 
ference phenomena,  or  the  several  undulations  are  independent  of 
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one  anothei^,  and  then  their  relations  to  each  other  will  change 
with  such  lightning-like  rapidity  that  the  human  eye  cannot 
realise  these  relations  separately,  but  receives  only  an  average 
impression. 

It  becomes  at  once  apparent  that  light  from  two  independent 
points  cannot  have  any  permanent  relationship  when  we  consider 
that  two  such  points  may,  and  probably  will,  at  any  one  instant 
be  sending  out  light  of  different  wave-length,  which  latter  more- 
over is  subject  to  gradual  change  in  either  point,  and  further,  "that, 
if  we  imagine  ourselves  looking  towards  any  such  point,  the  trans- 
verse vibrations  may  be  taking  place  in  any  direction  whatever 
across  the  line  of  sight,  thus  opening  another  source  of  great  and 
changeable  differences  between  the  light  from  such  independent 
luminous  points.  The  common  experience  is  therefore  that  we 
cannot  obtain  interference  phenomena  when  light  from  different 
sources  is  intermingled ;  each  source  contributes  its  own  share  to 
thg  total  brightness  of  the  illumination,  the  latter  being  simply 
the  snm  of  tihe  individual  intensities. 

No  formula  which  contains  a  phase-relation  and  which  deals 
with  amplitudes  can  therefore  apply  to  the  combination  of  undula- 
tions which  have  originated  in  independent  sources  of  light,  and  to 
assign  such  a  formula  to  such  a  purpose  would  clearly  prove  a 
complete  unacquaintance  with  the  elementary  principles  of  physical 
optics. 

The  case  of  the  combined  effect  of  light  from  a  number  of 
different  independent  sources  is  thus  settled,  and  nothing  that 
follows  must,  or  can,  be  applied  to  such  a  case ;  and  as  interference- 
phenomena  thus  become  limited  to  cases  where  light  from  the 
same  source  reaches  a  certain  point  by  paths  of  different  lengths, 
we  see  that  it  is  the  study  of  the  resultant  brightness  in  such  cases 
that  must  provide  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  action  and 
resolving  power  of  optical  instruments. 

Any  luminous  particle  sends  out  spherical  waves,  and  as  these 
are  the  result  of  the  vibration  of  the  particle,  we  see  at  once  that 
the  light  must  at  any  given  time  and  distance  be  performing  the 
same  kind  of  vibrations  within  a  wide  angular  extent,  and  that  for 
this  reason  light  from  a  distant  point  must  be  capable  of  inter- 
ference even  though  the  portions  brought  together  formed  widely 
separated  parts  of  a  wave.  This  is  indeed  borne  out  by  the  ex- 
perience with  large  telescope  object-glasses,  for  in  these  it  is  found 
that  the  light  from  a  distant  star  passing  the  different  zones  pro- 
duces diffraction-phenomena  precisely  similar  to  those  obtained 
with  small  apertures.  A  more  difficult  question  is  the  one  as  to 
how  great  the  difference  of  phase  may  become  before  the  gradual 
changes  in  the  rate  and  direction  of  the  vibrations  become  manifest 
and  prevent  regular  interferences.  All  we  can  say  is  that  experi- 
ence with  large  diffraction  gratings  and  stiU.  more  with  interfero- 
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meters  proves  that  differences  of  phase  of  tens  of  thousands  and  in 
some  cases  even  of  millions  of  wave-lengths  do  not  prevent  regolar 
interference;  and  as  in  microscopical  optics  the  differences  of 
phase  that  have  to  be  reckoned  with  amount  at  most  to  a  few 
hundred  wave-lengths,  we  need  have  no  fears  in  that  direction. 
These  were  the  considerations  which  led  Professor  Abbe  to  drop  * 
the  restriction  of  his  dif&action  theory  to  small  objects  which  he 
had  mentioned  in  his  paper  of  1873,  and  to  claim  instead  that  his 
theory  really  applied  to  all  objects  which  were  seen  by  borrowed 
light,  in  his  own  words :  "  even  to  fencepoles." 

We  now  proceed  to  deduce  the  resultant  of  the  combination  of 
different  portions  of  the  light  from  a  common  source  when  there 
are  differences  of  phase  between   them,  on  the  principle  stated 
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above — that  the  resulting  disturbance  is  the  algebraical  sum  of 
all  the  contributing  portions.  It  is  evident  that  if  we  can  combine 
two  disturbances,  we  have  the  means  of  combining  any  desired 
nimiber  by  repeating  the  process  the  necessary  number  of  times. 
Hence  the  case  of  two  combining  waves  is  of  especial  interest. 

The  easiest  solution  is  a  graphical  one.     In  fig.  75  let  X  and  T 
be  the  two  waves  to  be  combined,  the  difference  of  phase  being 

*  The  **  diBolftimer  "  hero  referred  to  was  flrei  publiihed  by  Profenor  Abbe  in  a 
paper  of  1880,  which  ia  reprinted  in  **  Emet  Abbe,  GeeaiDinelte  Abhandangen,  Jeoa 
1904."  Here,  on  nage  290,  we  read  :  **  From  my  present  atandpoint  I  moat  there- 
fore abandon  the  aiatinction  of  two  modes  of  microeoopical  image-formation  existing 
side  by  side,  and  also  the  aasomption  of  any  kind  of  duect  imag^fonnatioii  emepi  ta 
the  ea»e  of  §€l/''lumintm$  chjecU.  Even  fenoepoles  have  their  images  formed  1^  a 
secondary  proceti  after  the  same  manner  as  bacteria  and  the  most  delioate  diatom- 
stniotnree.  And  there  is  a  footnote  which  states :  **  But  this  is  the  oidy  point  on 
which  I  have  to  correct  my  former  explanations."  The  italics  are  Abbess,  and  tbe 
translation  is  us  nearly  literal  as  is  possible. 
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equal  to  the  length  C — ^D.  To  obtain  the  resultant  of  the  two  we 
have  merely  to  add  the  two  displacements  which  become  super- 
posed in  each  point. 

On  the  line  E — H^  we  see  that  wave  X  has  a  displacement  £  F 
in  the  positive  sense,  whilst  wave  T  has  a  dispkcement  G  H  in 
the  negative  sense ;  hence  we  obtain  the  resultant  displacement 
by  marking  ofif  F'  E*  =  E  F,  and  then  from  E*  going  back  by  the 
amount  E^H^s  6  H.  The  resultant  displacement  here  is  there- 
fore =  P  B}. 

In  the  position  I — ^M*  the  result  is  diflferent,  for  here  both 
combining  waves  have  displacements  in  the  same  negative  sense, 
hence  we  get  a  large  resulting  displacement  =  P  M\ 

By  canning  out  this  process  in  a  sufficient  number  of  points, 
we  get  the  result  of  the  combination  in  the  form  of  a  new  wave 
(X  +  Y),  which  differs  in  phase  and  in  amplitude  from  the  com- 
bining portions,  but  retains  the  same  wave-length. 

MaUiematically,  the  solution  is  arrived  at  by  bearing  in  mind 
that  in  our  wave-equation  (I)  a  difference  of  phase  is  expressed  by 
a  change  in  the  value  of  X.     If  we  solve  the  bracket  in  (I)  we  get — 


=  A».{?,^,.2JX} 


For  simplicity's  sake  we  will  introduce  simple  symbols  for  the 
two  parts.  The  first  contains  the  time  t  and  is  an  ever-growing 
angle ;  in  my  paper  of  November  1904  I  called  it  a,  but  in  order 
to  make  it  easier  to  remember  that  this  angle  involves  the  time,  I 
will  now  and  henceforth  call  it  r ;  the  second  angle  is  the  difference 
of  phase  compared  with  that  at  some  fixed  distance  from  the  source 
of  light,  and  I  will  retain  the  symbol  fi  for  this.  We  may  thus 
write  two  combining  wave-motions  as — 

1  C  fi  =  Ai  sin  (t  -  fix) 

^'  (  fa  =  A,  sin  (t  -  y8,) 

and  we  can  combine  these  by  solving  the  sines  ;  we  obtain — 

o  J  f  I  =  Ai  sin  T  cos  y8i  —  Ai  cos  T  sin  fix 

(  f  a  a=  Aj  sin  r  cos  y8j  —  Aa  cos  t  cos  y8, 

and  these  give  the  sum — 

3.       fi  +  fa  =  sin  T  (Ai  cos  y8i  -I-  Aa  cos  y8a)  -  cos  r 

(Ai  sin  y8i  -I-  Aa  sin  )8a) 

All  the  quantities  in*  brackets  are  independent  of  the  time ;  we 
can  simplify  them  by  utilising  a  general  trigonometrical  theorem, 
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according  tx>  which  it  is  always  possible  to  find  a  quantity  A  and 
an  angle  /3  such  that  the  equations  are  fulfilled — 

.  C  A  cos  /8  =  Ai  cos  )8i  +  A,  cos  /Sj 

(  A  sin  /8  =  Ai  sin  fii  +  Aj  sin  yS, 

and  if  we  substitute  these  values  in  (3)  we  obtain — 

5.  f  =s  fi+  f j=  A  cos  /8  sin  T  —  A  sin  y8  cos  T  =  A  sin  (t  —  /9) 

This  represents  a  new  wave  of  amplitude  A ;  the  value  of  A 
can  beobtained  by  squaring  equations  (4)  and  adding  them  together ; 
for  the  squaring  gives — 

I  A^  cos'  /8  =  Ai'  cos'  fii  +  Aa'  cos'  /S^  +  2  Ai  A,  cos  y8i  cos  yS, 
I  A'  sin'  J3  =  Ai'  sin'  /Si  +  A,'  sin'  /Sa  +  2  A^  Aa  sin  ffi  sin  /S, 

and  remembering  that  sin'  +  cos'  of  any  angle  is  equal  to  one,  the 
addition  gives — 

A'  =  Ai'  +  Aa'  +  2  Ai  Aa  {cos  fii  cos  /Sa  +  sin  fii  sin  yS,} 

The  terms  in  brackets  represent  cos  (/Si  —  ySj),  hence  we  get  the 
general  solution  of  our  problem — 

6.  A  =  VAi'  +  Aa'  +  2  A,  Aa  cos  (ffi  -  yS,) 

and  having  obtained  A  from  this,  we  can  get  the  phase-angle  trom 
(4),  for  di\ading  the  second  by  the  first,  we  obtain — 


7. 


Ai  sin  ySi  +  Aa  sin  yS,  ^ 
'^'^  ■"  Ai  cos/Si  +  Aa  cos  /8a 


It  hardly  needs  stating  that  equations  (6)  and  (7),  being  a  per- 
fectly general  solution,  include  all  special  cases  that  may  occur. 
That  they  cannot,  however,  be  applied  to  light  from  independent 
sources  has  already  been  laid  down,  and  needs  no  further  mention. 

Equation  (6)  is  identical  in  form  with  the  one  obtained  in 
mechanics  for  the  resultant  of  two  forces ;  and  as  this  is  a  remark- 
able and  sometimes  convenient  relationship,  I  will  briefly  prove  it. 

Let  Fi  and  Fa  in  fig.  76  be  the  two  forces  acting  at  point  C,  let 
their  direction  be  defined  by  the  angles  ySi  and  ySa  respectively 
which  they  form  with  some  fixed  direction  C  Z,  Then  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  resultant  force  corresponds  in  magnitude  and 
direction  to  the  diagonal  CE  of  the  "parallelogram  of  forces" 
CDEF. 

*  It  muy  be  pointed  out  that,  if  A  is  always,  asis  usaal,  giyen  the  positiTe  sign, 
the  quadrant  in  which  /S  is  to  be  taken  must  bo  determined  by  the  sign  of  the  right 
band  sides  of  equations  (4)  in  the  usual  manner. 
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In  this  parallelogram  we  have  the  angle  F  C  D  =  (j8i  —  j8a), 
hence  angle  C  D  E  =  180  -  (y8i  -  yS,). 

In  the  triangle  C  D  E  there  are  therefore  known  side  C  D  =  Fj, 
side  D  E  =  Fi,  and  the  included  angle  C  D  E  =  180  -  (y8i  -  /Sj). 
To  find  the  third  side  we  apply  one  of  the  fundamental  equations 
of  plane  trigonometry  (a'*  =  6*  +  c^  -  2  6  c  cos  a),  which  gives — 

F  =  VFi»  +  Fa«  -  2  Fi  F,  cos  {180  -  08x  -  /S,)} 
but  for  any  angle  we  have  cos  (180  —  a)  =  —  cos  a,  hence — 

F  =  VFi^  +  Fa«  +  2  Fi  F,  cos  {fi,  -  yS,) 

which  becomes  identical  with  (6)  if  letter  F  is  changed  to  A. 

If  we  assume  the  angle  fi  between 
C  Z  and  the  resultant  to  have  also  been 
determined,  the  triangle  C  D  E  gives  us 
another  interesting  relation,  for  as  angle 
ECD  =  {fi  -  fill)  and  angle  DEC 
^  F  C  E  =  ()8i  -  /S),  we  have,  remem- 
bering that  cos  (a  —  y8)  =  cos  (/3  —  a] 


F  =  FiCosOS  -  i8x)  +  FaCos(y8  -  fi^) 

an  interesting  relation  which  may  be 

used — when  applied  to  amplitudes — to 

check  the  accuracy  of  a  calculation,  but 

which  is  in  no  sense  a  solution  of  the         1 

problem,    as     it    requires   the   phase-         ' 

relation  between  the  resultant  and  the    ^ '  Fro.  76. 

components  to  be  known. 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  when  making  use  of  this 
relationship  between  the  combination  of  forces  and  that  of 
amplitudes,  that  the  angles  fi  have  really  a  totally  different 
significance  in  the  two  cases;  in  the  case  of  forces  they  really 
measure  aTigles  between  the  direction  of  forces,  whilst  in  the  case 
of  amplitudes  the  direction  of  the  disturbances  is  always  the  same 
(up  and  down  in  our  figures),  the  fi  measuring  the  difference  of 
phiase  in  the  sense  of  our  fig.  75. 

The  formulae  (6)  and  (7)  can  easily  be  extended  to  combine  any 
number  of  disturbances.  The  formula  corresponding  to  (6) 
becomes  the  square  root  of  a  squared  polynomial  in  which  each 
double  product  has  a  corresponding  cos  {fin  —  fim)  &s  factor,  and 
the  equation  for  tg  fi  becomes  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of  all 
terms  Am  sin  fim  divided  by  the  sum  of  all  terms  A^  cos  fim.  In 
concrete  cases,  the  numerical  determination  is  really  simpler  if  the 
equations  (4)  with  the  proper  number  of  terms  have  their  right 
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sides  detennined  numerically;  the  solutioii  for  A  and  fi  thai 
becomes  a  very  simple  matter.  Examples  of  this  will  probaUy 
occur  in  a  future  paper  which  I  hope  to  bring  forward  later  on. 

The  cases  of  interference  which  are  of  the  most  fireqnent 
occurrence,  and  which  are  of  the  greatest  importance^  are  those 
which  lead  to  so-called  diffiuction-phen<nnena ;  and  a  few  words  oo 
problems  of  this  kind  may  save  many  digressions  hereafter,  besides 
shedding  some  light  on  cases  already  dealt  with  in  this  JonmaL 

These  cases  may  be  stated  thus : — 

Light  from  a  luminous  point  passes  through  certain  apertures 
— wanted,  the  intensity  and  phase  of  the  light  at  any  point  beyood 
those  apertures. 

The  solution  is  obtained  by  applying  the  Huy^ifflodan  principle 
and  its  extension  by  FresneL 

According  to  the  former,  we  obtain  the  light-effect  at  any  point 
beyond  a  given  wave-front  by  considering  each  point  in  the  wave- 
front  as  a  new  source  of  lig^t,  but  so  that  all  of  these  points  are  at 
any  moment  in  the  same  phase  and  state  of  vibration,  and  by 
combining  the  disturbances  reaching  the  given  point  from  aU 
these  points  of  the  wave-surface,  according  to  the  universal  rule 
stated  above.  Fresnel  extended  this  principle  to  any  surfiioe  con- 
taining the  di£&action  apertures,  whether  Hob  sur&oe  coincide  with 
the  wave-fronts  or  not,  by  stipulating  that  the  fictitious  luminous 
points  in  that  surface  must  have  assigned  to  them  the  relative 
phases  of  the  direct  light  reaching  t^)6e  points,  and  that  the 
combined  effect  at  any  point  beyond  tiie  surface  must  be  deduced 
with  due  regard  to  these  phase-relations. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  in  connection 
with  both  these  principles  which  have  been  raised  on  theor^ical 
grounds,  nor  with  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  overcome ; 
those  who  are  interested  in  that  are  strongly  recommended  to  look 
the  subject  up  in  Drude's  "  Theoretical  Optics.**  *  Suffice  it  to  state, 
that  these  investigations  justify  the  applications  of  those  (Mrinciples 
which  are  here  dealth  with. 

The  application  of  these  principles  ndiich  is  of  most  interest 
in  the  theory  of  microscopical  vision  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  efifSscts  produced  by  gratings  and  other 
regular  structures. 

As  I  have  dealt  with  this  very  fully  from  the  mathematical 
point  of  view  in  my  paper  of  November  1904,  and  in  the  reply  to 
the  "discussion"  of  that  paper,  I  need  not  repeat  the  mathematical 
treatment  But  it  may  be  once  more  insisted  upon  that  in  all 
these  cases  the  result  of  the  interference-j^ienomena  is  completely 
characterised  by  the  resulting  amplitude,  ie.  the  maximum  dia- 

*  Dnide,  ^^TbHwr  of  Opik^r  tnnaUtod  by  C.  B.  Maan  sad  B  A.  MUiikoi. 
-MM,  Graea  woi  Oo^  1902. 
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[Jaceinent  peculiar  to  tlie  dif&acted  waves,  or,  briefly,  the  magnitode 
of  their  eiongation,  aad  by  the  relative  phase,  whkh  latter  is  ex- 
pressed either  by  the  value  of  the  pkate  angle,  or  else  by  the  s^ 
of  the  computed  amplit'ttde ;  the  angle  t,  or  a  in  my  previous 
communicatioDs,  merely  ezpreaaes  the  undulatory  nature  of  the 
phenomena,  but  does  not  affect  either  the  intensity  or  the  relative 
phase  of  the  light.  I^e  idea  that  its  presence  in  a  formula  must 
cause  embarrassment  could  only  occnr  to  one  totally  devoid  of 
mathematical  instinct. 

But  the  application  of  the  graphical  method  to  this  problem 
may  be  of  considerable  interest 
to  those  who  cannot  or  will  not 
study  a  mathematical  proof.  q  qi 

The  principal   result  of  the  ^  7* 

mathematical    investigation    re-  . 

ferred   to  was  that  diSiaction-  ^  . 

spectra  from  plane  gratings  have  ^  '   . 

eithur  the  same  or  else  the  op-  \  / 

posite  phase  of  that  simulta- 
neously existing  in  the  direct 
light,  and  this  can  be  shown  gra^ 
phically  in  the  following  manner. 

It  is  desired  to  determine  the 
amplitude  and  phase  of  the  light 
reaching  Q'  from  a  slit  S  (fig.  77} 
lighted  from  a  distant  point  F, 
the  amplitude  to   be   compared 

with  that  which  would  obtain  at  ^ 

point    Q  at  the  same  distance  ^ 

from  the  slit  as  Q',  but  in  a  direct  ^ 

line  with  P,  and  the  phase  to  be  ^. 

referred  to  that  which  light  from  \ 

the  centre  of  the  slit  would  pro-  Fio.  T7.  " 

duce  at  Q'. 

Both  P  and  Q,  being  at  a  distance  which  is  assumed  to  be  great, 
as  compared  with  the  width  of  the  slit,  all  the  light  will  reach  Q 
in  the  same  phase,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  get  a  resulting  ampli- 
tude at  Q,  wmch  is  the  simple  sum  of  all  the  disturbances  proceeding 
from  the  slit.  But  otherwise  at  Q'.  For  here  we  have  obvious 
differences  of  the  paths,  by  which  light  from  F  through  the  different 
portions  of  the  slit,  reaches  Q* ;  hence  there  will  be  more  or  less 
weakening  of  the  light  at  Q'  through  interference.  If  we  now 
divide  our  slit  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  so  narrow  that  the 
light  from  any  one  part  may  be  assumed  to  reach  Q'  in  the  same 
phase,  we  shall  be  able  to  combine  the  light  from  these  parts 
tn  fairs  by  the  simple  process  shown  in  fig.  75.  Such  a  pair  close 
to  the  oentn;  will  have  an  inappreciable  difference  of  phases  and 
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we  shall  get  a  resulting  amplitude  nearly  equal  to  the  simple  sum 
of  the  two  (fig.  78,  a).  But  if  we  take  a  pair  with  a  considerable 
diiference  of  phase,  one  being  behind,  the  other  an  equal  amount 
in  front  of  the  light  from  the  centre  of  the  slit,  then  there  will  be 


a 


Fio.  78. 


interference.  And  an  inspection  of  fig.  78,  b,  immediately  shows  a 
stoiking  peculiarity ;  for  as  one  wave-curve  recedes  just  as  much 
from  any  of  the  nodes  of  the  central  light  as  the  other  exceeds  it, 
the  displacements  of  the  two  waves  at  those  nodes  must  always  be 
equal  to  each  other,  but  in  opposite  directions ;  on  the  principle  of 
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combination  illustrated  in  fig.  75  and  again  herOi  the  two  waves  will, 
therefore,  invariably  produce  a  node  in  the  same  position  as  light 
from  the  centre  of  the  slit.  In  fig.  78,  h,  there  results  a  small  com- 
bined wave  still  in  the  same  sense  as  that  from  the  centre.  But 
proceed  to  fig.  78,  c,  where  the  difference  of  phase  of  either  wave  is 
more  than  \  wave-length  as  compared  with  the  wave  from  the 
centre  of  the  slit.  We  still  get  the  same  position  of  the  nodes, 
hvi  these  two  waves  produce  a  remltant  wave  of  the  opposite  character 
to  thai  of  the  wave  from  the  centre  of  the  slit,  and  this  shows 
graphically  what  I  proved  mathematically  in  my  paper. 

If  we  apply  this  process  to  all  the  successive  pairs  and  then 
combine  the  resultants  of  these,  we  shall  get  the  complete  result ; 
without  going  into  the  details,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  if  the 
diCTerences  of  phase  between  the  extreme  edges  of  the  slit  and  its 
centre  do  not  exceed  \  wave-length,  all  the  resultants  are  in  the 
same  sense,  and  reinforce  each  other ;  for  a  wider  slit,  the  pairs 
further  removed  from  the  centre  combine  to  the  opposite  efiTect — 
hence  the  total  light  is  weakened,  and  eventually  becomes  zero 
when  the  edges  of  the  slit  are  ^  wave-length  out  of  phase  compared 
with  the  centre.  With  still  wider  slits  t£e  light  reappears,  but  in 
the  opposite  phase,  in  the  manner  described  in  my  paper. 
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Ttu  Tuierele  Baeillus, 
By  Edward  M.  Nblson. 

TwENTT-FOUR  years  have  now  passed  since  the  publication  by 
Dr.  R.  Koch  of  his  discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus.  He 
differentiated  it  fix)m  its  surrounding  material  by  staining  it  with 
methylen-blue  and  vesuvin.  He  described  the  bacilli  as  being 
very  small  rods,  in  length  about  ^  the  diameter  of  a  red  blood  cor- 
puscle, and  in  breadth  about  ^  of  their  length.*  In  the  same  year 
these  rod-shaped  organisms  were  resolved  by  me  into  beaded 
structures.t  At  that  time,  owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the 
staining  method,  the  beading  on  these  bacilli  was  very  difficult  to 
demonstrate ;  but  shortly  after  a  new  method  of  staining  was 
introduced  by  Dr.  Ehrlich  (Dr.  Koch's  assistant)  which  enabled 
the  organisms  to  be  seen  with  a  dry  lens.^  Ehrlich's  method  was 
further  improved  by  Dr.  H.  6ibbes,§  and  so  distinct  were  the 
bacilli  in  his  preparations  that  I  was  able  to  bead  them  with  a 
^  objective. 

An  average  specimen  of  this  organism  as  prepared  by  Dr.  Koch 
was  in  appearance  like  a  row  of  rounded  beads,  eight  in  number, 
but  in  a  preparation  by  Dr.  Gibbes  there  would  only  be  four  beads ; 
they  would,  however,  be  larger  and  more  widely  separated;  so 
that  on  the  Koch's  slide  they  would  count  70  to  80,  and  on  the 
Gibbes'  slide  35  to  40  in  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  ;  therefore  beads 
which  were  difficult  to  demonstrate  on  a  Koch's  were  easy  to  see 
on  a  Gibbes'  slide.  This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  an 
average  specimen  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  consists  of  four  cells, 
and  that  with  Koch's  method  the  stain  only  enters  the  ends  of  the 
cells,  leaving  the  centres  unstained,  while  in  Gibbes'  preparations 
only  the  central  portion  of  the  cell  is  stained.  Fig.  79  shows  a 
bacillus  stained  by  Koch,  and  fig.  80  one  by  Gibbes ;  in  fig.  79 
the  edges  of  the  cells,  and  in  fig.  80  the  edges  and  divisions  between 
the  cells,  have  been  inserted  to  illustrate  the  above  supposition. 

Further  improvements  in  the  technique  of  staining  were  made, 
notably  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Pound,  F.R.M.S.,  who  in  1889  prepared  some 

*  Verb.  Phytiol.  QeMll.  Berlin.  1882,  p.  d5;  Lancet,  1882.  pp.  655^;  J.B.tf.8. 
1882,  pp.  385-8;  Naturfoncher,  xt.  1882,  pp.  149-50. 

t  Enff.  Meoh.,  xxxt.  (1882)  p.  378  (2  figa.). 

t  Bull.  8oc.  Belg.  Mioro.,  di.  (1882)  pp.  ozTii.-oxxii. ;  Berl.  Klin.  Woehenaohiifk, 
May  6,  1882  :  J.B.M.S.,  1882,  pp.  572-4. 

§  Lancet,  1882,  u.  pp.  183-4;  Brit.  Med.  Joora.,  No.  1137  (1882)  pp.  785-6 ; 
J.B.M.S.,  1882,  pp.  895-7,  and  1888,  pp  764-5;  Lauoet.  1883,  i.  p.  771. 
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very  beautifal  slides.  The  beads  appeared  much  more  elongated ; 
and  there  was  distinctly  less  distance  between  bead  and  bead ;  in 
brief,  it  was  evident  that  the  cell  contents  were  being  more  per- 
fectly stained. 

Quite  recently  further  improvements  in  the  methods  of  staining 
have  permitted  a  still  better  picture  of  the  bacillus  to  be  obtained, 
as  fig.  81  illustrates. 

A  unit  cell  now  appears  to  be  square  ended,  showing  that  its 
contents  have  been  pretty  fully  stained,  the  apparent  distance 
between  one  ceU  and  the  next  is  much  reduced,  and  the  whole 
bacillus  looks  something  like  a  jointed  bamboo  ;  the  resolution  of 
these  joints  has  now  become  more  difficult,  and  can  no  longer  be 
performed  by  quite  low  powers.  At  one  end  a  flageUum  is  seen  ; 
this  flagellum  is  very  similar  both  in  its  appearance  and  also  with 
regard  to  its  visibility,  to  that  of  the  cholera  bacillus,  which  I 
figured  in  the  "  British  Medical  Journal "  for  May  1885,  p.  87«. 


e 

0 


Fig.  79.  Fio.  80.  Fio.  81. 

Only  a  single  flagellum  is  seen  in  fig.  81 ;  there  were  many 
similar  examples  on  the  slide,  but  it  is  only  after  some  searching 
that  a  bacillus  with  a  visible  flagellum  can  be  found.  It  requires, 
however,  a  very  formidable  search  to  find  one  with  a  flagellimi 
visible  at  both  ends.  On  one  specimen  I  thought  I  glimpsed  a 
second  flagellum,  and  perhaps  also  on  another  besides,  but  an 
example  thoroughly  typical  of  many  others  on  the  slide  was 
selected  for  illustration.  The  preparation  was  of  sputum  from  a 
phthisical  patient. 

The  specimen  in  fig.  81  is  of  average  size. 

Length  without  flagellum  ^^^  in.  =  2  •  94  /x 
„  of  flagellum  .  ^^dou  »»  =  1 '  24  „ 
„     of  one  joint      .     ^Aaa  ,.    =  0  •  71  „ 

Breadth     .         .         .     7^|^  „    =0-34,, 

The  joint  measured  is  one  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  W.  A.  was  0  •  95,  the  length  corrected  for  antipoint*  is,  there- 
'^^»  kAif  ^-  =  3'03  fly  and  the  breadth  ^j^j^  in.  =  0*44  /x. 

The  figures  are  drawn  with  a  magnification  of  5000  diameters. 

Since  this  was  written  many  tubercle  bacilli  with  a  flagellum 
at  each  end  have  been  observed. 

*  J.B.M.S.,  1903,  pp.  579-82,  and  1904,  p.  271. 
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The  Ashe-Finlayson  "  Comparascope** 

(An  inBtrument  to  ^ciliUte  oompariBona  being  made  between  different  objects 
by  projecting  tlieir  images  together  into  the  field  of  the  IGcnMcope.) 

By  D.  FiKLATSON,  P.L.S. 

Thb  desirability  of  some  method  whereby  two  objects  may  be 
simultaneously  examined  in  the  same  field  of  view,  is  often  ex- 
perienced by  microscopists  and  analysts,  especially  by  those  who 
are  engaged  in  work  which  necessitates  frequent  comparisons  being 
made  between  objects  which  present  very  similar  appearances. 

It  seems  strange,  therefore,  that  no  attention,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  hds  hitherto  been  directed  towards  the  construction 
and  perfecting  of  apparatus  to  serve  this  purpose. 

In  examining  objects  of  a  totaUy  different  appearance  and 
structure,  the  use  of  such  an  adjimct  would  be  obviously  un- 
necessary— ^in  fact,  its  employment  would  be  a  positive  disad- 
vantage, by  its  limiting  the  area  of  the  object  seen  to  one-half  of 
the  field  of  view ;  but  when  the  differences  of  structure  or  variations 
of  form  are  too  slight  to  be  readily  perceived,  then  the  ability  to 
place  by  instrumental  means  the  subject  to  be  examined,  and  the 
standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  compared,  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
field,  is  an  advantage  so  great  that  its  value  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon. 

The  purpose  in  view  could  be  carried  out  most  effectively  by 
the  construction  of  a  complete  Microscope  specially  built  for  the 
purpose,  but  as  such  an  instrument  would  necessarily  be  expensive, 
and  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  general  utility,  it  seems  desirable 
to  confine  the  problem  to  the  construction  of  an  apparatus  which 
can  be  used  as  an  adjunct  to,  and  in  conjunction  with  any  existing 
type  of  Microscope,  of  which  it  should  not  require  the  alteration  or 
special  adaptation  of  any  part,  nor  interfere  with  its  use  as  an 
ordinary  instrument  when  required. 

The  device  now  described  (fig.  82)  fulfils  these  conditions  in 
a  manner  that  promises  complete  success. 

The  construction  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  if  an  objective 
be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  a  Microscope,  any  rays 
of  Ught  passing  through  it  may  be  deflected  up  the  tube  to  the 
ocular  by  means  of  a  mirror  placed  at  a  suitable  angle,  and  that 
any  object  in  the  focus  of  the  secondary  objective  will  be  seen 
simultaneously  with  the  image  produced  by  tiie  direct  rays  from 
the  piimary  objective. 

Two  images  will  thus  be  transmitted  to  the  ocular,  and  appear 
superimposed  upon  each  other,  and  consequentiy  blurred. 
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To  prevent  this  overlapping  and  confusion  of  images,  it  is 
necessary  to  confine  each  set  of  rays  to  one  side  of  the  tube  and 
one  segment  of  the  field  of  view.  This  is  accomplished  by  insert- 
ing into  the  draw-tube  a  removable  diaphragm  or  division  plate. 


which  extends  from  the  fitting  containing  the  reflector  to  within 
an  inch  or  so  of  the  ocular,  the  tube  thereby  being  divided  into 
two  semi-cylindrical  aections,  each  of  which  transmits  rays  from  a 
different  object,  and  the  image  of  which  will  occupy  separate 
segments  of  the  field  of  view. 
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The  instnunent  is  the  jcnnt  invention  of  Messrs.  Ashe  and 
Finlayson,  and  was  designed  to  suit  the  special  requirements  of 
the  latter  in  his  examination  and  comparison  of  food  materials, 
meals,  starches,  and  fibres;  also  for  use  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession for  those  engaged  in  research  work,  such  as  the  comparison 
and  identification  of  bacteria  and  disease  germs  of  every  kind. 
Hence  the  name  "  Comparascope,"  which  has  been  given  to  the 
invention. 

It  consists  of  a  vertical  pillar  fixed  in  a  heavy  case.  To  tiiis 
pillar  is  clamped  at  any  required  height  a  horizontal  bar,  which 
carries  at  one  end  an  objective,  and  at  the  other  a  mirror  capable 
of  universal  motions,  whilst  between  the  two  there  is  a  stage  or 
slide-clip,  which  traverses  the  bar  by  a  rack-and-pinion  movement 
for  focussing  purposes,  as  the  position  of  the  objective  is  required 
to  be  a  fixtura 

On  the  nose-piece  of  the  Microscope  is  screwed  a  fitting  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  an  inch  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  one 
side.  Inside  this  aperture  is  fixed  a  reflector  of  tinted  glass, 
worked  to  a  perfect  plane  on  its  upper  surface.  It  is  placed  at  an 
angle  of  45^  to  the  axis  of  the  tube,  beyond  which  it  does  not 
extend,  in  order  to  allow  free  passage  for  the  light  from  the  primary 
objective. 

A  prism  might  be  employed,  but  a  reflector  is  more  simple — ^in 
fact  the  inventors  in  their  early  experiments  used  a  Becks'  vertical 
reflectCMT,  with  a  prism  turned  to  project  the  light  upwards  instead 
of  downwards,  and  they  found  the  result  was  quite  satisfactory. 

For  use  with  high  powers  and  wide-angled  lenses  a  condenser 
will  necessarily  have  to  be  employed  to  illuminate  the  secondary 
objective,  and  this  is  best  effected  by  attaching  a  condensing  system 
to  the  movable  stage,  instead  of  giving  it  independent  movement 
on  the  same  bar. 

In  use  the  instrument  is  very  simple,  and  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  fields  equaUy  illuminated,  and  if  the  lenses  are 
duplicates,  the  definition  and  magnification  should  be  the  same. 
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An  Optvsal  Paradox,^ 
By  Lord  Ratleigh,  O.M.,  F.R.S. 

Consider  the  following  combination: — ^A  point  source  A  of 
approximately  homogeneous  light  (X)  is  focused  by  the  lens  LL 
upon  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope  T.  In  its  turn  the  telescope 
is  focused  upon  L.  According  to  geometrical  optics  the  margin 
of  the  lens  L  should  be  seen  sharp  by  an  eye  applied  to  the 
telescope ;  but  when  we  consider  the  limitation  of  aperture  at  the 
object-glass  of  the  telescope,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
definition  must  be  very  bad.  The  image  of  A  at  C  constitutes 
the  usual  diffraction  pattern  of  iidiich  most  of  the  light  is  concen- 
trated in  the  central  disc.  The  diameter  of  this  disc  is  of  the  order 
X.LG/LL.  If  this  be  regarded  as  the  effective  aperture  of  T,  the 
angular  resolving  power  will  be  found  by  dividing  X  by  the  above 


} 


quantity,  giving  LL/LG ;  so  that  the  entire  angular  magnitude  of 
^e  lens  IX  is  on  the  limits  of  resolving  power. 

If  this  be  admitted,  we  may  consider  next  the  effect  of  en- 
larging the  source  A,  hitherto  supposed  to  be  infinitely  small.  If 
the  process  be  carried  far  enough,  the  object-glass  of  T  will  become 
filled  with  light,  and  we  may  expect  the  natural  resolving  power 
to  be  recoveml.  But  here  we  must  distLnguish.  If  the  enlarged 
source  at  A  be  a  self-luminous  body,  such  as  a  piece  of  white-hot 
metal  or  the  carbon  of  an  electric  arc,  no  sucn  conclusion  will 
follow.  There  is  no  phase-relation  between  the  lights  which  act  at 
different  parts  of  the  object-glass,  and  therefore  no  possibility  of 
bringing  into  play  the  interferences  upon  which  the  advantage  of  a 
large  aperture  depends.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  however  large 
the  self-luminous  source  at  A  may  be,  the  definition  is  not  im- 
proved, but  remains  at  the  miserably  low  level  already  specified. 
If,  however,  the  source  at  A  be  not  a  real  one,  but  merely  an 
aperture  through  which  light  from  real  sources  passes,  the  case 
may  be  altered. 

Betuming  to  the  extended  self-luminous  source,  we  see  that  the 
inefficiency  aepends  upon  the  action  of  the  lens  L.     If  the  glass 

*  Beprinted  by  permiMiQii  of  the  Author  from  PhiL  Mag.,  Juno  1905,  pp.  779-Sl. 
Aug.ieth,  1905  2  f 
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be  removed  from  its  seat,  so  that  A  is  no  longer  focused  upon  the 
object-glass,  the  definition  must  recover. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  the  above  reasoning  will  seem  plausible 
to  the  reader,  but  I  may  confess  that  I  was  at  first  puzzled  by  it 
I  doubt  whether  any  experimenter  would  willingly  accept  the 
suggested  conclusion,  though  he  might  be  unable  to  point  out  a 
w^^  place  in  the  argument.  He  would  probably  wish  to  try  the 
experiment ;  and  this  is  easily  done.  The  l^is  L  may  be  the 
collimating-lens  of  an  ordinary  spectroscope  whose  slit  is  backed 
by  a  flame.  The  telescope  is  removed  fix)m  its  usual  place  to  a 
distance  of  say  10  feet  and  is  focused  upon  L.  The  slit  is  at  the 
same  time  focused  upon  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope. 
Although  the  image  of  the  slit  is  very  narrow,  the  definition  of  L 
as  seen  in  the  telescope  does  not  appear  to  suffer,  the  vertical  parts 
of  the  circular  edge  (parallel  to  the  slit)  being  as  well  defined  as 
the  horizontal  parts.  If,  however,  at  the  object-glass  a  material 
screen  be  interposed  provided  with  a  slit  through  which  the  image 
of  the  first  slit  can  pass,  the  definition  at  the  expected  places 
falls  off  greatly,  even  although  a  considerable  margin  be  allowed 
in  the  width  of  the  second  slit. 

This  experiment  gives  the  clue  to  the  weak  place  in  the 
theoretical  argument.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  the  light 
ultimately  reaching  the  eye  passes  through  a  very  small  area  of 
the  object-glass ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  remainder  may  be 
blocked  out  without  prejudice  to  the  definition  of  the  boundary  of 
the  field.  In  fact,  a  closer  theoretical  discussion  of  the  diffraction 
phenomena  leads  to  conclusions  in  harmony  with  experiment. 

In  the  case  of  a  point-source  and  the  complete  circidar  aperture 
LL,  the  question  turns  upon  the  integral 


/. 


J9(ax)Ji(fix)dx, 


Jo,  Ji  being  the  Bessel's  functions  usually  so  denoted.       The 
integral  passes  from  0  to  l/)8,  as  a  passes  through  the  value  fi  *. 

If  the  aperture  of  LL  be  reduced  to  a  narrow  annulus,  the 
integral  to  be  considered  is 


/. 


Jo  (a  x)  Jo  (I3x)xd  X, 


This  assumes  an  infinite  value  when  a  s  /9  f. 

If  the  apertures  be  rectangular,  the  integrals  take  still  simpler 
forms. 

*  A  theorem  attributed  to  Weber     Bee  Omy  and  Mattbewn'  *'  BefMFB  Fane- 
tionC  p.  22S. 

t  See  "  Theory  of  Sound,"  §  203,  equations  (14).  (16). 
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New  Hot  Stage. 
By  W.  S.  Lazarus -Barlow,  M.D.,  FRCP. 

Platb  VII. 

The  inventor  exhibited  and  described  at  the  June  Meeting  a  new 
form  of  warm  stage,  which  can  be  heated  by  either  gas  or  oil. 
The  principle  of  t£e  apparatus  is  that  of  a  balance  and  a  mano- 
meter combined.  The  stage  itself  is  a  brass  box,  which  contains 
a  series  of  flattened  and  communicating  glass  bulbs,  connected 
with  a  mercury  manometer  of  particular  diape.  A  glass  tap  is 
fused  into  the  manometer  between  it  and  the  stage  itself.  Over 
the  mercury  in  the  open  limb  of  the  manometer  is  an  iron  float, 
suspended  by  silk  from  one  arm  of  the  beam  of  a  balance.  This 
beam  is  supported  on  a  knife-edge,  and  is  provided  with  an  ad- 
justable weight  at  the  end  distal  from  the  warm  stage,  and  a  silver 
rod  suspended  by  loops  of  platinum-iridium  at  the  proximal  end. 
The  silver  rod  is  bent  downwards  at  one  end,  and  is  placed  at 
right  angles  with  the  beam,  both  being  in  the  horizontal  pkne. 
l^e  bent  portion  of  the  silver  rod  dips  into  a  small  bath,  which 
is  brazed  to  the  side  of  the  warm  stage,  and  contains  paraffin  of 
M.P.  about  58^ 

The  apparatus  works  as  follows.  Heat  fix)m  a  flame  is  applied 
to  the  silver  rod  at  the  unbent  end,  and  is  conducted  to  the 
paraffin  in  the  bath  at  the  side  of  the  stage,  and  thence  to  the  stage 
itself.  Variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  stage  are  conveyed  to 
the  air  ia  the  glass  bulbs  within  the  stage,  and  express  themselves 
by  expansion  or  contraction  of  that  air,  and  therefore  by  vaiia- 
tioDS  in  the  level  of  the  piercury  in  the  manometer.  These 
variations  of  the  level  of  tBe  mercury  allow  the  entire  weight  of 
the  iron  float  in  the  distal  Umb  of  the  manometer  to  act  upon  the 
beam  (when  the  mercury  recedes  sufficiently  to  lose  contact  with 
the  float),  or  remove  the  entire  weight  of  the  float  from  the  beam 
(when  the  mercury  rises  sufficienUy  to  slacken  the  silk  thread 
connecting  the  b€»m  and  the  float).  Intermediate  positions  of 
the  mercury,  of  course,  allow  intermediate  proportions  of  the 
wei^t  of  the  float  to  act  upon  the  beam.  Hence  the  weight  on 
the  side  of  the  beam  towards  the  warm  stage  varies  inversely  as 
the  volume  of  the  air  within  the  glass  bulbs,  i.e.  inversely  as  the 
temperature  of  the  stage  itself.  Consequently  (the  beam  being 
.  free  to  move  about  its  fulcrum)  the  cooler  the  stage  the  deeper 
the  heated  silver  rod  is  plunged  into  the  bath  of  paraffin,  and 
vice  versd;  this  greater  immersion  of  the  heated  silver  rod  heats 
the  stage,  expands  the  air  in  the  bulbs,  raises  the  mercury  in 
the  distal  Umb  of  the  manometer,  supports  the  iron  float,  and 
allows  the  beam  to  revert  to  its  original  horizontal  position — or 
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even  become  somewhat  tilted  in  the  opposite  direction — ^with  Uie 
result  that  less  heat  is  given  to  the  stage,  the  stage  cools  some- 
what, and  the  cycle  of  events  re-commences. 

It  will  have  appeared  bom  the  last  paragra^  that  the  con- 
stmction  of  the  bcAm  and  its  component  parts  is  of  some  im> 
portance.  The  beam  itself  is  made  of  magnalium  —  a  newly- 
discovered  alloy  of  magnesium  and  aluminium,  which  is  rigid  and 
of  low  specific  gravity — in  order  to  re-act  readily  to  slight  varia- 
tions in  weight  at  either  end.  In  commencing  work,  tl^  beam  is 
so  adjusted  by  means  of  the  adjustable  weight  uid  the  silk  thread 
attached  to  the  float,  that  when  the  entire  weight  of  tiie  float  is 
acting  the  beam  is  inclined  downwards  towards  the  stage,  and  the 
bent  portion  of  the  silver  rod  is  well  immersed  in  the  paraffin ; 
when  the  iron  float  is  supported,  the  inclination  of  tiie  beam  is 
such  that  the  silver  rod  is  just  above  the  level  of  the  paraffin, 
and  when  the  float  just  touches  the  surface  of  the  mercoiy,  the 
beam  is  horizontal. 

Having  arranged  the  beam  satisfisM^torily,  the  glass  tap  con- 
nected witii  the  glass  bulbs  is  turned  full  open,  and  heat  is  applied 
to  the  silver  rod.  As  soon  as  the  desired  temperature  has  been 
reached,  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer  inserted  in  one  side  of  the 
stage,  the  glass  tap  is  turned  off,  and  the  oscillations  about  that 
temperature  commence.  The  stage  shown  had  been  kept  at  a 
temperature  not  varying  more  than  1^  on  either  side  of  lOQP  ¥.  day 
and  night  for  a  week. 

In  describing  the  apparatus  (fig.  84,  pL  VIT.)  the  author  referred 
to  many  difficulties  met  with  during  its  evolution,  and  particu- 
larly that  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  an  irregular  expansion 
of  copper  about  the  temperature  of  100^  F.  It  was  this  which 
necessitated  the  employment  of  glass  bulbs  to  contain  the  air,  in- 
stead of  allowing  the  stage  itself  to  act  as  the  air-containing  closed 
box  connected  with  the  manometer. 

The  Bunsen  burner  for  the  apparatus  is  of  a  new  model,  being 
provided  with  a  safety  cock  for  shutting  off  the  gas  in  case  ^ 
accidental  "  firing  back."  This  cock  is  situated  close  to  the  base 
of  the  burner  on  the  horizontal  tube,  and  is  provided  with  a  long 
arm,  to  which  a  spring  is  attached.  This  arm  is  soldered  with 
soft  solder  to  the  bottom  of  the  vertical  tube  of  the  burner,  and 
in  this  position  the  gas  is  full  on  and  the  spring  is  stretdied. 
If  the  Bunsen  fires  back,  the  lower  part  of  the  burner  becomes 
rapidly  heated,  the  solder  melts,  and  the  recoil  of  the  spring  turns 
the  cock  and  shuts  off  the  gas. 

The  author  acknowledged  the  great  help  he  had  received  in  the 
preliminary  stages  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Hillier,  M.RG.S.,  his  former 
assistant  in  the  Cancer  Besearch  Laboratories  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  from  Mr.  Swift,  of  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  who 
made  the  finished  apparatus  from  rough  models  and  drawings. 
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A.  Points   to  the    paraffin  bath  brazed   to  the  stage,  into  which  dips  the 

bent  end  of  the  silver  heat  .conducting  rod. 

B.  The  therm  ometep. 

C.  The  manometer,  with  Its  glass  tap  on  the  limb  (neaper  the  observer), 

and  its  open  limb,  over  which  hangs  the   iron    float   (fuPther   from 
the  observer). 

D.  The    spring   safety  cock    attached   to   the    gas   supply  of   the    Bunsen 

bupnep. 

E.  The  adjustable  weight  at  the  distal  end  of  the  beam. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

VBBTSB&ATA. 
A*  Bnlxryolosy.t 


Ovarian  Iggs  of  Oninea-pig.t  —  ^'  Loeb  discnsaes  very  fully  a 
number  of  points  relating  to  the  ovarian  egg,  such  as  the  oocjteR  of  the 
medullary  strands  (Markstr&nge)  of  the  ovair,  follicle  atresia,  and  the 
progressive  changes  in  the  eggs.  He  found  Uutt  in  10  p.c.  of  the 
ovaries  of  guinea-pigs  of  less  than  six  months,  foUicle-like  bodies  with 

Jdasmodia  and  sync^ia  were  present.  Other  cells  near  the  centre  of  the 
oUioles  had  a  cyhndrical  or  cubical  form.  Of  ninety-eight  ovaries, 
mostlv  older,  only  one  possessed  such  a  foUide-like  bodv.  They  are 
nrobably  unrui)tured  folncles  in  atresia.  In  the  neighbournood  of  these 
formations  similar  alterations  of  ovarian  tissue  are  traceable  in  different 
directions ;  they  appear  to  be  in  the  course  of  the  blood  and  lymph 
vessels.  Various  transformations  of  these  bodies  are  described ;  they 
finally  d^nerate,  and  are  destroyed  by  the  ingrowth  of  connective 
tissue.  Oocytes  in  all  stages  of  development  were  found  in  the  ^  medullary 
canals'*  of  the  ovary  of  the  young  euinea-i)ig.  They  never  show 
progressive  alterations,  and  do  not  readi  the  siie  of  the  matured  egg, 
imt  d^enerate  early  and  leave  behind  them  an  often  thickened  mem- 
farana  pelludda.  The^  canal  may  alter  c^sUcally,  and  the  cysts  may 
reach  aconsideraUe  sise.  In  the  ovary  mitoses  may  occur  in  segmented 
egg-ceUs,  and  two  contemporaneous  mitoses  mav  be  found  in  two  distinct 
segments.  The  author  looks  upon  this  as  the  banning  of  a  partheno- 
genetic  development  which  soon  comes  to  an  eno.  Various  mechanical 
and  chemical  stimuli  failed  to  induce  progressive  alterations  in  the 
ovarian  egg. 

*  The  Bodety  sre  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  **  we,*  and  they 
do  not  hold  themeelTet  raeponaible  for  the  wiew  of  the  anthon  of  the  papen  noted, 
nor  for  any  claim  to  novelty  or  otherwife  made  by  them.  The  object  of  thia  part  of 
ttie  Joomal  ia  to  fueeent  a  aommary  of  the  papen  a$  atiuaUf  vMidted^  and  to 
desoibe  and  iUnttrate  Inttmments,  Apparatos,  eto.,  which  are  eitner  new  or  hare 
not  been  pteriootly  deecribed  in  thia  comitry. 

t  Thia  Section  indndea  not  only  papen  relating  to  Embryology  properly  to  oaUed, 
bnt  alto  thoae  dealing  with  E? olntion,  Derelopment,  Beprodnotion,  and  allied  tnbjeoti, 

I  Axch.  MIkr.  Anat,  Ixt.  (1905)  pp.  728-53  (1  pi). 
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Follioles  and  Igf-envdopes  of  Belone  aons.*— 8.  Gomes  has 
stadied  the  question  o^  the  functional  nature  of  the  follicles  and  the 
differentiation  of  the  egg-envelopes  in  Bdane  wiUi  the  following  resnits. 
He  finds  that  the  vitelline  membrane  appears  double  in  the  matore  egg ; 
the  interior  portion  rests  upon  a  vitelune  layer  differentiated  from  we 
rest  of  the  vitellus.  The  f  olUde  secretes  at  the  appearance  of  the  eggs 
of  the  second  cat^ory  (classification  of  Van  Bambeke)  a  special  mucus 
which  condenses  and  becomes  the  chorion.  This  structure  in  mature 
^gs  is  two-layered,  the  outer  stratum  giving  rise  to  the  filaments  of  the 
egg. 

Nucleolar  Dis8olution.t — ^A.  Gerbuti  discusses  the  nudeinic  nucleoli 
which  he  has  observed  in  the  oocytes  of  Selachians  and  the  wall  lisard, 
and  jn  Bidder^s  organ  in  the  toad.  He  thinks  they  may  be  associated 
with  complicated  ^*  nucleoliur  resolutions,**  such  as  Camoy  and  Lebmn 
have  described  in  the  nucleoli  of  the  oocytes  of  Batrachians.  They  have 
a  short  duration  and  are  dissolved  into  granules,  but  they  may  give  rise 
to  new  nucleoli. 

Bxperimental  Besearohes  on  3gg  of  Bana  fuBoa.^ — ^A.  Bradi^ 
finds  that  in  Banafusca  the  structure  and  constitution  of  the  fertilised 
egg  is  fixed  in  the  sense  that  the  germinal  substance  is  divided  sym- 
metrically on  each  side  of  a  vertical  plane.  This  plane  determines  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  primitive  embryonic  organs.  Whatever  the 
orientation  of  the  first  plane  of  segmentation  in  relation  to  the  plane  of 
bilateral  symmetry  of  the  egg,  it  is  maintained  int^;rally  during  the 
whole  course  of  development.  All  parts  and  all  primitive  organs  of  the 
embryo  are  built  up  i  Vmdroit  and  at  the  expense  of  the  materials 
fixed  for  them  by  the  material  and  dynamic  constitution  of  Uie  whole 
^g.  The  destiny  of  the  first  blastomeres  depends  in  normal — and  in 
some  experimental — conditions,  not  upon  their  connections  or  their 
reciprocal  infiuence,  but  upon  the  place  they  occupy  in  the  unsegmented 
egg,  since  on  this  place  depends  the  quality  of  the  germ  material  and  its 
energies. 

Motion  of  Spermat08oa.S — H.  Adolphi  has  observed  the  movements 
of  the  spermatozoa  of  man,  sheep,  and  ox,  has  timed  the  rapidity  of  their 
swimming,  and  has  noticed,  as  Ix>tt  did  for  dog,  and  Hensen  for  guine^- 

Eig,  that  they  move  persistentiy  against  the  current.    Thus  they  are  the 
etter  able  to  pass  upwards  from  the  vagina  in  spite  of  opposed  ciliary 
activity. 

Structure  and  Movements  of  Sp6rmatOBoa.||— A.  Both  argues  that 
there  are  mechanical  reasons  for  the  way  in  which  spermatozoa  persist- 
entiy move  against  a  current.  Even  under  a  cover-gmss,  when  a  current 
is  induced  by  blotting-paper  at  one  end,  the  spermatozoa  all  arrange 
themselves  with  the  head  against  the  current.  The  author  maintains 
that  all  spermatozoa  have  a  spiral  structure  which  effects  this  orientation. 

•  Anat.  Anielg.,  xxtL  (1906)  pp.  9-17.         t  Tom.  clt,  pp.  618-22  (16  fig*). 
X  Arch.  Biol.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  108-60  (1  pi.). 
§  Anat  Anzeig.,  zxyi.  (1905)  pp.  549^-59  (2  figi.). 

I  Arch.  Anat.  Phydol.  (Phyaiol.  Abih.)  1904,  pp  866-70.    8m  Zool.  Zentralbl. 
xii.  (1905)  pp.  158-9. 
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Aooessory  Noolear  Strnetnrea  in  SpermatOEoa.*— 0.  Betziius  finds 
in  the  spennatosoa  of  PoIjchffitB  and  Mollnscs  peculiar  spheroles  which 
lie  at  the  poeterior  end  of  the  hesA,  They  are  definite  in  number,  and 
regular  in  arrangement  He  calls  them  aooessoiy  nuclear  organs,  and 
compares  them  to  the  mitochondrial  body. 

Influence  of  Ovariotomy  in  Ooatt— P.  Oceanu  and  A.  Babes  find 
that  the  removal  of  the  ovaries  has  the  following  advantages  :—(l)  the 
himne  odour  of  the  milk  disappears,  (2)  the  duration  of  lacteal  secretion 
is  increased,  (8)  there  is  fattenmg  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  Uie  flesh,  (4^  the  quantity  of  milk  is  increased,  and  (5)  the  quantity 
of  butter,  casern  and  phosphoric  add  is  increased,  while  that  of  lactose 
is  decreased. 

Influence  of  Nervous  System  in  Begeneration4  —  E.  Oodlewski 
has  made  many  enieriments  on  newts  which  lead  him  to  conclude,  like 
Rubin  and  0.  Worn,  that  the  presence  of  the  central  nervous  system  is 
absolutely  essential  to  the  normal  course  of  regeneration.  The  spinal 
ganglia  cannot  replace  the  formative  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  centres 
m  instituting  the  regenerative  process.  A  breach  of  continuity  in  the 
central  nervous  system  has  no  influence  on  the  normal  course  of  re- 
generation. The  presence  of  the  central  nervous  system  conditions  the 
activity  of  the  prospective  potencies  of  those  elements  which  are  stimulated 
by  an  operative  effect  to  the  realisation  of  their  regenerative  capacity.   > 

Begeneration  of  Limbs  in  Tadpoles  of  Frog.S — A.  Bauer  finds 
that  the  regenerative  power  decreases  with  age  ;  that  it  is  more  effective 
when  the  amputation  is  near  the  distal  end  ;  and  that  it  may  be  exhibited 
twioe  or  three  times  in  regard  to  the  same  limb.  There  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  difference  in  the  regenerative  power  according  to  the  time 
of  birth,  for  it  is  much  more  intense  in  young  tadpoles  hatched  in  April 
than  it  is  in  those  of  July.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  marked  enfeebhng 
of  the  "biogenetic  activity"  throughout  the  tissues,  as  shown  in  the 
retardation  or  the  arrest  of  development.  Thus  the  regenerative  power 
may  be  a  function  of  the  power  to  accomplish  metamorphosis. 

Origin  of  Subclavian  Artery  in  Chick.||— C.  0.  Sabin  finds  that 
in  tixe  chick  the  earliest  circulation  to  the  wing  region  (from  the  third 
to  tjie  sixth  day)  is  derived  from  the  dorsal  aorta,  and  that  the  main 
vessel  of  this  circulation  corresponds  to  the  sub-clavian  in  mammals. 
A  secondary  wing  circulation  derived  from  the  ventral  end  of  the  third 
arch,  not  existing  previous  to  the  sixth  day,  is  at  that  time  established, 
and  bo^  vessels  carry  blood  to  the  wing  for  a  time.  Further,  at  some 
time  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  seventh  day,  or  the  first  part  of  the  eighth, 
the  primary  vessel  atrophies  and  disappears,  while  the  ventral  artery 
increases  in  size  and  develops  into  the  aamt  condition  of  the  subclavian. 

Origin  of  Lungs.f — Alfred  Greil  objects  to  the  view  of  Ooette, 
Spenge^  and  others,  that  the  lungs  may  be  traced  to  posterior  (sixth) 

*  Anal  Anseig.,  xxt.  (1904)  ErgftDsangBheft,  pp.  154-6. 
t  Oomptot  Bendu,  oxL  (1905)  pp.  172-4. 
X  Bull  Internat.  Aoad.  Sd.  Cnocme,  1904,  pp.  492-505  (1  pL). 
I  Jonrn.  de  TAnat  Pkyiiol.,  xli.  (1905)  pp.  288-99  (22  flgt.). 
I  Anat  Anseig.,  xxTi.  (1905)  pp.  317-82. 
<  Tom.  di,  pp.  625-32  (5  flgt.). 
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branchial  pouches,  and  bringB  forward  new  argnments  in  sopport  of  the 
view  that  langs  are  homologouB  with  the  swim-bladder. 

Lens  Formation  in  Frog.* — H.  Spemann  removed  the  primary  lens- 
forming  cells,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  the  lens  and  cornea  are 
formed  independently  of  the  nervous  part  of  the  eye.  Retinal  inflneuoe 
was  found  necessary,  but  it  was  not  determined  whether  the  mimaiy 
lens-forming  cells  are  differentiated  as  sudi  before  the  cells  of  toe  eye- 
cup  use  them  in  lens-formation. 

Xarly  Stages  of  Pleuronectes  oynoglo8sas.t— H.  C.  Williamson 
describes  a  series  of  post-larval  and  early  stages  of  P.  ejfnoghf^u. 
There  is  a  long  post-larval  period,  and  a  large  sise  is  reached  before  tbe 
bottom  habitat  is  adopted.  Sketches  are  given  which  ought  to  aid  in 
the  diagnosis  of  preserved  examples. 

^  HiStolOffT- 

Hydraolio  Theory  of  Ciliary  Action.^— E.  A.  Sch&fer  describes 
simple  models  which  he  has  devised  to  illustrate  ciliary  action.  The 
conclusion  to  whidi  a  study  of  these  models  leads  him,  is  that  the  theory 
of  the  action  of  a  cilium  which  assumes  that  the  movement  is  cMned  by 
the  inflow  and  outflow  of  fluid,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the  incroaae  and 
diminution  of  the  fluid  pressure,  within  a  simply  or  spirally  curved, 
hollow  extension  of  the  cell,  is  adeauate  to  explain  the  idienomen<n, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  other  pnydcally  possible  theory,  may  be 
provisionally  adopted. 

Interoonnections  of  Ipidermal  Cell8.§ — L.  Merk  teings  forward 
evidence  to  show  that  there  is  more  than  mechanical  connection  between 
the  epidermal  cells  of  the  human  skin,  both  mi^  s$  and  with  the  sob- 
jacent  corium.  They  are  attached  to  one  another  like  the  ^gs  uid  their 
gelatinous  envelopes  in  frogs*  spawn.  They  are  attadied  to  the  corium 
as  a  drop  of  sputum  to  the  surmce  to  which  it  dings. 

Regeneration  of  Nerve8.|— Oskar  Schultee  concludes  that  the  pro- 
cesses of  regeneration  in  peripheral  nerves  agree  with  those  of  ontogenesiiL 
The  peripheral  nerve  arising  from  its  speml  energids  has  the  power  ci 
repairing  a  defect  by  means  of  these  same  elements,  namely  the  peri- 
pheral neuroblasts,  the  nuclei  of  which  are  the  so-called  Schwaanli 
nuclei.  The  regeneration  of  a  peripheral  nerve  is  not  merely  auto- 
genous, it  is  al^  isogenous,  like  that  of  epithelium,  gland,  or  muade. 
The  nerve  grows  ana  regenerates  itself  like  a  muade.  It  seems  frauk 
the  pathol(^cal  results  dso  that  the  neuron-theory  must  be  giT^i  op. 
The  peri^eral  fibre  is  no  cellular  process  with  apposed  riwhrathfar 
cells ;  it  IS  a  sync^um  with  innumerable  "  tro|diic  and  regenoative 
centres  proper  to  itself.  If  there  is  a  hole  made  in  the  synmiiim,  the 
surfaces  of  the  wound  seek  to  dose  it  up  from  both  sides,    u  the  hofe 

*  Zod.  Anzeif?.,  xzriii.  (1905)  pp.  419-32. 

t  Bep.  Fishery  lioaid,  SootUnd,  1904  pp.  270-4. 

t  Anat  Anie&.,  zxf  i.  (1905)  pp.  517-21  (2  fig».). 

§  SB  Akad.  Wiss.  Wi6ii.oxii.(1908)  roc^Wed  1905.  ppw399-412  (1  AlMid  1  0^.) 

I  Verb.  Phyi.  Med.  Get.  WORborg.  xxxni.(1905)  pp.  267-96  (10  %i.> 
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remains  the  peripheral  portion  dies,  for  lack  of  the  stimnlns  coming  from 
or  going  to  me  centre  essential  to  its  continned  life. 


Oanglion  Cells  of  Oerebellum  of  Pig.* — ^E.  Takasu  has  studied 
the  development  of  these  in  the  cortex  of  the  cerebellnm.  The  Golgi 
cells  and  hasket-cells  appear  clearly  only  in  a  embryo  of  195  mm.,  and 
grow  steadily  to  the  em  of  embryonic  life.  The  rnrkinje  cells  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  cells  in  the  earliest  stages  only  by  the  bright- 
ness of  dieir  relatively  large  nucleus.  Only  in  embryos  of  from 
182-150  mm.  do  they  possess  much  protoplasm,  and  from  this  stage  they 

S>w  rapidly.  In  the  later  stages  uieir  branched  processes  develop  a 
ely  strip^  tigroid  substance.  The  development  of  the  ganglion  cells 
in  the  interior  of  the  medullary  mass  is  always  further  advanced  than 
that  of  Uie  Purkinje  cells.  MeduUated  nerve  fibres  in  the  medullary 
layer,  and  in  the  inner  granular  layer,  appear  first  in  embryos  of 
220  mm. 

Central  Nervous  System  of  Tor]pedo.t— M.  Borohert  describes 
certain  hitherto  unknown  peculiarities  m  the  manner  of  exit  of  those 
cranial  nerves  which  have  clearly  separated  anterior  and  posterior  roots. 
The  anterior  roots  uniformly  join  the  posterior  on  their  ventral  side. 
In  the  case  of  the  lateral  nerves  of  the  trigeminus-facialis-acusticus- 
complex,  and  also  in  the  trigeminus  and  facidis,  the  anterior  root  joins 
first  the  medial  and  then  the  ventral  side  of  the  posterior. 

Struoture  of  Bed  Blood  Corpuscles  in  Amphibians.]! — Fr.  Moves 
discusses  in  the  first  place  the  reticular  structure  which  is  certainly 
demonstrable  in  the  red  blood  corpuscles  of  the  frog,  though  many 
appearances  so  described  are  artefacts.  He  then  discusses  the  granular 
inclusions,  e.^.  the  "  chromatoid  **  spherules  ;  the  alleged  occurrence  of 
two  ooncentnc  zones,  which  he  r^ards  as  artificial ;  and  the  alleged 
presence  of  an  external  membrane,  which  he  denies. 

Structure  of  Irythrocytes.f — ^E.  A.  Sch&fer  gives  detailed  evidence 
to  show  that  the  erythroc^,  both  in  mamimils  and  in  oviparous 
verteteates,  is  a  vesicle  consistine  of  a  thin  membrane  enclosing  fluid 
contents.  The  membrane  of  the  erythrocyte  is  composed  of  a  soft, 
yielding,  elastic  material,  mucus-like  in  consistence  and  chemically 
resembling  protoplasm ;  containing  nudeo-proteids,  lecithin  and  choles- 
terin  in  almost  the  same  relative  amount  as  protoplasm.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  ittiportant  observations  of  Norris,  which  have  been 
unjustly  ignored.  Norris  not  only  proved  that  the  blood  corijuscles 
must  be  regarded  as  invested  by  a  surface  film  of  a  material  not  miscible 
with  water,  but  also  concluded  for  the  myelinic  nature  of  that  film,  and 
ascribed  to  this  the  flattened  form  of  the  corpuscle. 

Absorption  of  Fat  by  Chorionic  Villi.|~J.  Hofbauer  discusses 
the  minute  structure  of  the  chorionic  villi,  and  the  evidence  which 
shows  that  fat  is  taken  into  the  villus-syncytium  under  conditions 

«  Anftt  Ameig.,  ufi.  (1905)  pp.  225-92. 
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nmihr  to  thoie  which  oUain  in  the  oMe  of  the  InifiiiMl 
The  pmUffttmrn  oi  the  odk  does  not  lematn  ptanve  in  pcIiImm  to  the 
mnoonding  mediom,  bat  actiydT  regnhteB  the  ahaorptiOB  of  fiit 
globules.  Fat  ookNoed  with  sncbui  wm  tzaoed  from  ti 
alimentary  sjBtem  to  the  foetal  blood« 


Cryatalloida  in  Amphiozna.*— H.  Joe^  finds  in  the 
oellsof  Aw^fkwxus  pecoliar  ^^ciyrtaBoide"  in  the  form  of  gianlei  or 
of  rods  which  often  fill  the  wlide  celL 


Tsntaele  Appaiatas  of  Daetyletra  ealeaiata.t — L.  Gokn 
made  a  detailed  stody  of  the  tentsdtt  in  this  anoaioQsamphifaiui.  Tky 
oocor  one  below  eadi  eye,  aie  diffoently  derekqwd  in  dilliaci^ 
and  have  been  nsed  aoooidingly  in  spedm  diagiMsis.  When  the 
is  extended  an  end  opening  may  be  se«i  with  the  nnaided  crje ;  thej 
tnbolar,  and  Cohn  finds  uat  their  canal  is  oontinQOiis  wfth  a  special 
diyertaoilnm  oi  the  nasal  cavitj.  Their  walls  poesos  weD  detAipeJ 
ctrcolar  mnsdes,  and  it  is  snsgesied  their  fnnction  may  be  the  cfeetton 
of  nasal  secr^on,  bat  no  definite  condinsion  can  at  present  be  stated. 

Cytolofieal  Changes  ia  Kidn^.l— F.  Sdunitto-  has  inpestigated 
a  variety  of  stractoial  aroeaiances  of  pathological  kidney  tissne.  He 
finds  that  the  kidney  of  the  cat  exhibitB  Testes,  foam-stmctnre.  im- 
Mcation,  bmsh  borders,  Tacooks  and  csnals,  under  different  cood^ions 
of  treatment  by  maceration  in  distilled  water  and  salt  solution  of  Tarying 
strengths. 

Chiomaflin  Tissne  in  Birds.!— W.  Rose  has  inyestisatod  this 
tissue  in  a  number  of  birds,  and  gives  a  summary  of  his  lesmts  on  the 
paraganriion  caroticum,  the  paraganglion  suprarenal,  the  duomafin 
tissue  of  the  sympathetic,  and  paraganglia  unconnected  with  the  sym- 
pathetic system. 

Bastie  Tiasne  of  Proatate.|— A.  Oosentino  gives  a  full  aocoiuli  of 
the  distribution  of  this  tissue  in  man  and  vmous  mammals.  On  tke 
whole  there  is  very  little  variation.  In  the  cat  and  dog  the  prosCale 
surrounds  the  whole  of  the  urethra,  and  the  seminiferous  dncta  tnvcne 
the  whole  as  in  man.  There  is  a  very  intimate  connection  between  the 
prostate  fibres  and  those  of  the  urethra.  In  oth^  animals  the  praatate 
only  touches  the  dorsal  face  of  the  urethra  and  most  of  the  gland  is 
quite  independent  of  the  ejaculatory  ducta  and  of  the  urethra.  Tlie 
only  point  at  whidi  there  is  a  certain  similarity  of  distribution  of  the 
elastic  tissue  in  these  two  types  is  in  the  tract  nearest  to  the  vemmoo- 
tanum.  The  periurethral  elastic  fibres  in  the  latter  group  at  the  level 
of  the  verumontanum  debouch  into  the  urethra,  but  in  part  it  appejazs 
they  re-enter  the  elastic  system  of  the  prostate.  Tms  distribation 
modifies  the  acinose  structure.  Numerous  other  details  are  given  in  the 
paper. 

«  Aoat  Anseig.,  zxv.  (1904)  EtginnuigriMft,  pp.  106-12  (8  flgs.> 
t  Zeittohr.  wka  Zool^  Ixxnii.  (1905)  pp.  620-44  (1  fO.). 
%  Anat.  Anaeig.,  u?i.  (1905)  pp.  847-51. 
f  Op.  cit,  XX?.  (1904)  pp.  609-17. 
I  Op.  cit,  xxTi  (1905)  ppi  293-817. 
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^*  Oeneiml. 

■volution  of  Tertiary  Mammalg.*— Charles  Dep^ret  maintains  that 
the  makers  of  pedigrees  have  been  too  hasty,  e.g.  in  establishing  lines  of 
deeoent  on  the  basis  of  the  progressive  functional  adaptation  of  a  par- 
ticular part,  such  as  a  limb,  or  a  bone,  or  a  tooth.  The  evolution  of 
European  horses  has  been  traced  from  PakBOtherium  and  Pahplothmum^ 
through  AncMtherium  and  Hipparion  to  the  modem  horse.  But  there 
is  go<d  reason  to  believe  that  neither  PakBothmum  nor  Hipparion  nor 
AnehUhmum  were  in  the  direct  Une  of  our  horse's  anc^tay.  The 
alleged  filiation  is  fallacious,  though  it  indicates  the  mode  of  the  evolu- 
tionary process.  The  same  is  true  with  the  history  of  bears  as  given  by 
(Jaudry  and  Boule. 

Artificial  filiations  have  been  mistaken  for  real  genealogies,  and  far 
too  little  time  has  been  allowed.  The  evolution  of  a  horse  from  a 
Palaoth&rium  since  the  Oligocene,  of  a  bear  from  Amphicyon  since  the 
middle  Miocene,  does  not  correspond  to  realitv. 

The  author  proposes  to  show  that  in  each  family  and  large  eenus 
there  have  been  several  parallel  series ;  that  pre-occupation  wiui  in- 
dividual parts  is  sure  to  mislead  ;  that  in  most  cases  there  isa  progressive 
augmentation  in  size,  leading  on  to  giants  which  end  the  series  ;  that 
the  greater  number  of  phyletic  branches  terminate  brusouely ;  that  con- 
vergence or  fusion  of  branches  is  very  exceptional.  These  and  other 
principles  are  to  be  illustrated  first  of  all  by  a  study  of  the  Anthraco- 
theridifie. 

Variation  in  Tiger's  SkulLf— Dr.  Hilzheimer  has  made  a  number 
of  measurements  upon  the  skulls  of  Indian  and  Ohinese  tigers,  and  finds 
grounds  for  believing  that  there  existB  an  osteological  foundation  for 
the  colour  varieties  whidi  are  recognised,  and  advocates  the  study  of 
such  correlated  variations.  He  finds,  further,  that  numerous  very  small 
and  so-called  *'  unimportant "  variations,  such  as  are  held  necessary  on 
the  Darwinian  Theory,  are  actually  present. 

Ossifloation  of  Pterygoid  in  Man.]!— E.  Fawcett  finds  that  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  is  the  first  part  of  the  sphenoid  to  become 
ossified.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  appears  in  cartuage.  The  hamular 
process  undergoes  chondrification  before  ossification,  the  cartilage 
resembles  that  which  at  the  same  time  appears  in  the  condyle,  neck  and 
base,  of  the  ooronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  ezteriial  pterygoid 
plate  is  ossified  in  membrane  as  can  be  seen  during  the  early  p^  of  the 
third  month ;  it  is  not  a  downward  continuation  of  the  cartilaginous 
great  wing. 

Qttide  to  Fossil  Mammals  and  Birds  in  the  British  Mu8eum.§ — 
We  have  received  the  eighth  edition  of  the  useful  guide  to  the  fossil 
mammalH  and  birds  in  the  department  of  geology  and  palssontology  in 
the  British  Museum  (Natural  History).    Since  the  last  edition  was 

*  Oomptet  Bendiia,  ozl.  (1906)  pp.  1517-21. 
t  ZooL  Anieig,  zxviU.  (1905)  pp.  59i-9. 
X  ADAt.  Ani^.,  UTi.  (1905)  pp  280-6. 
%  London  (1904)  100  pp.,  6  pit.  and  88  flg«. 
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pablished  in  1896,  the  additioiiB  to  Uie  collection  have  been  80  nnmerons, 
and  knowledge  has  advanced  so  mnch,  that  the  book  has  been  enttrelr 
re-written  by  Dr.  Arthur  Smith  Woodward,  the  Keeper  of  (Geology.  It 
is  an  interesting  and  finely  illustrated  gnide,  nsef  ol  even  to  those  who 
cannot  follow  it  from  case  to  case. 

Brain  of  the  Ohryaochlorif  .* — ^W.  Ledie  describes  the  unique  ap- 
pearance of  this  brain,  and  compares  it  with  ^t  of  other  Insectivcuu. 
Looked  at  from  above  the  brain  snows  nothing  of  corpora  qnadrieemina, 
cerebellum,  or  medulla  oblongata ;  all  are  hi&en  by  the  cereteal  hemi- 
spheres, the  longitudinal  axis  of  which  is  almost  at  right  angles  to  that 
of  the  other  parts.  This  is  aasociated  with  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
foramen  magnum  and  the  peculiar  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  basis 
cranii.  Of  peculiar  interest,  as  illustrating  convergence,  is  the  resem- 
blance between  the  brain  of  ChryBochlork  and  that  of  Nataryetes. 

Comparative  Osteology  of  the  Aodpitres.t— P.  Sosdikin  con- 
tributes a  large  memoir  on  this  subject.  He  discusses  the  classification 
of  Accipitares  in  general  and  the  characteristic  modifications  of  the 
skeletal  and  other  systems  in  the  chief  subdivisions.  His  chief  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  Falconidee,  in  which  he  recognises  four  sub- 
families:— Fdconinee,  Poliohieracinse,  Polyborinse,  and  (the  most 
primitive  forms)  Herpetotherinse. 

Genera  of  Frogs.]! — J.  Boux  points  out  that  in  twentv-three  years 
the  number  of  genera  in  the  family  Ranidss  has  been  doubled.  It  now 
amounts  to  tlurty-six.  He  gathers  together  the  diagnoses  of  recent 
additions  to  the  list  with  bibliographic  references,  and  gives  a 
diagnostic  table  of  all  the  known  genera  up  to  the  end  of  1904. 
FoUowing  Boulenger^s  advice,  he  divides  the  family  into  two  sections, 
according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  intetcalary  bone  between  Uie 
two  last  phalanges,  a  point  to  which  Peters  first  dired^ed  attention. 
Another  useful  basis  of  classification  is  found  in  the  state  of  the  sternum 
and  theomostemum ;  both  may  be  cartilaginous,  or  both  maybeossified, 
or  only  the  omostemum  may  be  ossified. 

Arrhenoid  Changes  in  a  Fish.! — E.  Philippi  reports  an  observation 
on  Olaridkhthys  caudimacuUUus^  one  of  the  Cyprinodonts,  in  which  a 
female  fish  donned  external  masculine  characters. 

lohthyological  Notes.] — L.  Dantan  publishes  a  number  of  details 
regarding  the  eggs  and  larval  stages  of  Clupea  pilcharduSy  C.  hiwrmgus^ 
AmmodyUs  tobumiM,  A.  lanceoUUuSy  Rhombus  numfnus,  and  Biicns 
vulgaris^  which  will  be  of  service  in  the  difficult  work  of  identification  of 
fish-eggs  and  larvae. 

Action  of  Radium  on  Torpedo.T — M.  Mendelssohn  finds  that  the 
application  of  radium  to  the  electric  organ  either  directly  or  through 

«  Anai  Anzeig.,  xx?i.  (1905)  pp.  577-89  (13  fifs.). 
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the  skin,  did  not  immediately  affect  the  ordinary  discharges.  After  an 
hoar  the  intensity  of  discharge  was  slightly  mooified,  and  by  the  end  of 
five  or  six  hoars  it  was  redact  by  one  haft.  There  was  never  complete 
snppression  even  ap  to  the  end  oi  eight  days,  and  on  being  retamed  to 
the  water  recovery  took  place. 

Oeographioal  Variation  in  Pleoroneotids.* — M.  A.  Cligny  has 
made  some  observations  on  the  dorsal  and  anal  fin  rays,  and  finds  that 
the  variations  which  exist  do  not  depend  on  either  age  or  sex,  bat  that 
there  is  a  iHt)gressive  maltiplication  of  rays ;  the  forms  with  fewest 
occor  farthest  north,  and  these  are  more  primitive. 

'  r 

Comparative  Description  of  Lepadomater  bimaoolatas  Pennant 
and  miorooephalns  Brook. f — F.  Ouitel  nas  given  a  ver^  exhaustive 
description  of  these  two  species,  comparing  the  two  sexes  m  each,  and 
devotmg  a  chapter  to  sexnal  differences.  These  two  species  which 
formerly  were  confonnded,  are  easily  separated  in  the  male  sex ;  the 
females  are  very  similar,  and  in  the  voong  state  are  like  the  male  of 
mkrocmhaim.  In  L.  bimaeuUUm  the  interesting  discovery  has  been 
made  that  forms  inhabiting  the  laminarian  zone  have  in  their  kidnev  no 
tubtdi  contarti,  while  those  dredged  from  deeper  water  possessed  those 
tabales  in  varying  degrees. 

Beprodnotive  Organs  of  Amphioxa84 — B.  Zamik  gives  an  account 
of  the  development  of  the  gonad  in  both  sexes,  a  statement  of  its  struc- 
tural relations,  and  also  some  histological  details.  He  describes  an  ex- 
cretory function  which  he  finds  is  possessed  by  both  ovary  and  testis, 
and  in  discussing  their  morphological:  significance  claims  Amphioxus  as 
a  very  valuable  connecting  link  between  segmental  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates.  He  claims  that  the  gonads  arise  from  the  mesoderm  which 
in  Selachii  produce  the  primitive  kidney ;  they  are  themselves  excretory  ; 
their  blood  siq)ply  may  be  homologised  with  that  of  the  Selachian 
primitive  kidney ;  and  there  are  other  points  all  of  which  support  the 
view  that  the  gonads  of  Amphioxus  are  homologous  with  this  organ. 

Phylogeny  of  Pott-caval  Vein.§ — W.  Woodland  descnibes  a  specimen 
of  Bona  tmnpararia  in  which  the  post-caval  vein  was  absent,  and  replaced 
by  a  persistent  right  posterior  CE^inal.  This  abnormality  has  led  him 
to  seek  a  phyiogenetic  explanation  of  the  or^in  of  the  post-caval  vein. 
He  finds  it  is  rekted  to  the  development  of  limbs  which  are  locomotor 
(Tetrapoda)  rather  than  balancing.  So  long  as  the  trunk  and  the  tail 
constitate  one  continuous  locomotor  bod^,  so  long  is  there  little  chance 
of  the  two  posterior  cardinals  approaching  the  median  line  and  com- 
pletely fusing  at  a  point  midway  in  the  length  of  the  trunk,  since  this 
point  is  necessarily  anterior  as  regards  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  ante- 
riorlv  flexion  is  of  small  degree.  With  locomotor  limbs  flexion  of  the 
td'ank  becomes  accentuated,  and  acquires  a  new  distribution.  The  primi- 
tive posterior  cardinals  are  subject  to  a  new  distribution  of  forces,  and, 

*  Comptes  BendoB,  oxl.  (1905)  pp.  526-9. 

t  Aioh.  ZooL  Exp.,  ser.  4,  ii  (ItKH)  pp.  357-495  (1  pl.> 

X  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  253-388  (5  pls.> 

f  Zool.  Anieig.,  zzyiii.  (1905)  pp.  787-47. 
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tending  to  converge  in  the  region  of  greatest  flexion,  in  oonse^noe 
are  replaced  midway  in  the  length  of  the  tmnk  by  a  median  vein,  the 
post-caval. 

CaoBes  of  Senility.* — G.  Henry  and  L.  Bastien  state  that  in  man 
at  senility  there  is  a  dehydration  and  consequent  mineralisation.  The 
mechanism  of  dehydration  is  to  be  found  in  the  diminution  of  energy 
of  the  hydrolytic  ferments,  which  fix  water  chemically  on  the  nutriment 
and  render  it  assimilable.  On  the  diminution  in  intensity  of  these 
chemical  actions,  a  part  of  the  water  held  in  the  tissues  now  only  by 
capillary  action,  tends  to  evaporate,  and  hence  the  dehydration.  Loss 
in  weight  is  further  a  direct  result  of  the  growing  inactivity  of  these 
ferments.  The  problem  of  senility  thus  assumes  a  new  phase ;  its  solu- 
tion becomes  practicable  by  the  co-operation  of  chemists  and  biologists. 

Fresh-water  Biological  Stations.f — D.  J.  Scourfield  gives  a  short 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States  and  on  me  Continent 
in  the  way  of  instituting  Fresh-water  Biological  Stations.  So  far  the 
Sutton  Broad  Laboratory  is  the  only  fresh-water  station  that  has  been 
established  in  this  country,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  call  attention  to  the 
good  work  which  has  been  carried  out  in  Sootiand  since  1892  by  the 
Lake  Survey  under  Sir  John  Mnrrav.  Mr.  Scourfield  makes  a  well 
justified  plea  for  development  in  this  direction,  and  just  indicates  what 
an  ideal  fresh-water  biological  station  should  aim  at. 

Tunicata. 

Tunicate  Blood  System.^  — M-  Fernandez  has  studied  the  micro- 
scopic anatomy  and  histologiod  relations  of  ti^e  vascular  system  in  Tuni- 
cates,  and  discusses  the  phylogeny  of  vascular  systems  in  general.  In 
ScUpa  the  vessels  are  bounded  by  a  thick  membrane  of  connective 
tissue  in  which  cells  occur.  In  Ascidia  muscle-fibres  in  addition  occur 
around  the  larger  vessels ;  these  fibres  originally  belonged  to  the  mesen- 
chymatous  body  musculature,  and  are  not  homologous  with  the  heart 
muscle.  The  blood  cells  in  both  AfdcUa  and  Saipa  are  very  variable  in 
shape,  and  numerous  types  may  be  recognised,  all  of  which  arise  bv 
growtii,  or  storing  of  nutrient  material,  or  vacuolisation  from  small 
amcebocytes. 

Pelaipic  Tunicates  of  the  San  Diego  Begion.§— W.  E.  Bitter  reports 
on  these,  excepting  the  Larvacea.  He  describes  Cyclosalpa  bakeri  sp.  n., 
C.  affimsy  six  species  of  Salpa^  three  of  Doliolum  (including  the  hitnerto 
undescribed  trophozooid  of  D.  tritonis)y  and  Pyrosoma  gigantmm. 

UmRTKBRATA. 

HoUuaca. 
«•  Cephalopoda. 

Notes  on  Anatomy  of  Cephalopoda.||— C.  Chun  describes  a  hitherto 
overlooked  ciliated  canal  which  opens  into  the  end  divisions  of  tiie 

*  Gomptes  Bendiu,  cxxxix.  (1904)  pp.  811-14. 

t  Jonrn.  Quekett  Mior.  Club,  1905,  pp.  129-S6. 

t  Jenaiflohe  Zeitschr..  xxxix.  (1904)  pp.  328-422  (4  pis.). 

S  UniT.  (Jalifornla  PablioaUons  (Zoology)  iL  No.  3  (1905)  pp.  51-112  (2  pis.). 

I  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxTui.  (1905)  pp.  644-54. 
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vesicnla  seminalis  where  the  latter  bends  round  to  the  prostate  gland. 
It  was  first  observed  in  FUrygioteuthiSy  but  is  present  in  Abraliopais  and 
in  lUsx.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  and  can  be  followed  almost  to 
the  tip  of  the  prostate  (in  Abraliopsis  it  projects  beyond  it) ;  it  ends  in 
a  ciliated  funnel,  which  is  2  mm.  long.  The  direction  of  the  stream 
caused  by  the  cilia  could  not  be  made  out,  and  its  function  is  doubtful. 
The  author  further  discusses  the  morphology  of  the  "  genital  pocket  '* 
which  surrounds  the  sexual  glands.  It  has  no  genetic  connection  with 
the  body  cavity,  and  is  lined  with  ectoderm. 

y*  Gastropoda. 

Maturation  in  Interoxenos  Ostergreni.*— Kristine  Bonnevie  has 
made  a  detailed  study  of  the  maturation  divisions  in  this  remarkable 
Gastropod  parasite  of  Holothurians.  The  general  conclusions  are  the 
following.  The  apposition  of  each  two  homologous  chromosomes  in 
pairs  in  the  synapsis  stage  is  not  transitory,  but  persists  through  both 
maturation  divisions,  and  leads  ultimately  to  complete  fusion  of  the 
two  conjugating  chromosomes.  Both  maturation  divisions  are  equation 
divisions,  the  process  being  complicated  by  the  relatively  large  size  of 
the  spindles  and  bv  the  doubling  of  the  chromosomes.  By  the  two 
rapidly  succeeding  divisions  the  double  chromosomes  are  reduced  to  the 
nmmal  siae,  whUe  the  reduction  in  number  occurs  in  the  synapsis. 

Nervous  System  and  Snbradnlar  Organ  in  Solenoga8tre8.t — 
Harold  Heath  has  studied  these  in  a  species  of  ProneommUa  and  a 

r'es  of  Rhopalomenia.  On  the  ventral  pharyngeal  wall  of  the  former 
well-developed  polvstichous  radula  is  plaoed,  and  immediatelv 
beneath  its  anterior  lx)raer  are  two  patches  of  nigh  columnar  cells,  each 
group  being  capable  of  retraction  within  a  sheath,  or  of  being  everted 
and  fuUv  expoised.  Both  are  innervated  from  ganglia  not  hitherto 
described,  ana  the  author  seeks  to  show  that  they  are  probably  to  be 
considered  as  the  homologue  of  the  sub-radular  organ  of  the  Chitons 
and  some  of  the  Prosobranchs.  The  nervous  system  is  described,  in 
detail. 

Tidal  Periodieity.in  Littorina  rndis.]! — G.  Bohn  finds  that  LiUorina 
mdiSf  which  lives  in  a  zone  upon  the  shore  reached  by  the  sea  only  once 
a  fortnight,  affords  a  clear  case  of  periodicity.  It  alternates  between  a 
pmod  of  slowed-down  life,  the  result  of  anhydrobiosis,  and  active  life. 
This  vital  rhythm  persists  for  months  in  aouaria,  where  the  conditions 
are  auite  different  from  its  natural  haunt.  During  high  tides  the  least 
shock  provokes  movement,  and  the  animal  is  both  geotropic  and  photo- 
tropic,  while  at  low  tide  the  opposite  is  the  case. 

Anatomy  and  Phylogeny  of  Haliotis.l  —  H.  J.  Fleure  describes 
some  details  of  the  minute  structure  of  certain  organs,  discussing  blood- 
vessels, stomach,  left  kidnev,  the  branch  of  the  pleuro-visceral  loop,  and 
the  otoc^sts.  Bearding  these  and  other  structures,  various  new  points 
have  been  lurought  out.    The  commissure  between  the  anterior  pedal 

*  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxyi.  (1905)  pp.  497-517  (33  flgi.). 

t  Zoot  Jahrb.,  xx.  ( 1904)  pp.  399-408  (1  pi.). 

X  Oomptof  Beiidiu,  czxxU.  (1904)  pp.  blO-U. 

f  JenaiBche  Zeitaohr.,  xxxix.  (1904)  pp.  245-822  (6  pla.). 
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nerves  and  the  ventro-lateial  skeleton  of  the  feongne  appttratofi  are  I&e- 
wise  described  for  the  first  time.  Regarding  the  phytogeny,  it  is  statol 
that  the  TrochidsB  and  TurbinidsB  are  doubtless  nearly  related  to 
HdUoUs^  which  shows  a  similar,  though  not  so  marked  asymmetiy  aad 
a  like  specialisation  of  the  nervous  system.  Regarding  the  radnh  vbA 
nervous  system,  Pleurotomaria  is  probably  more  primitive  than  Hatidk^ 
but  with  reference  to  the  heart  and  branchial  cavity  the  o|qxMite  is  the 
case.  They  are  probably  nearly  related,  and  have  very  early  arisen 
independently  from  the  same  branch  as  the  Prosobranchs,  bat  not » 
early  as  the  Docoglossids  and  Fissurellids.  The  relations  of  the  nwvoos 
system  and  of  the  left  kidney,  suggest  that  the  Monotocardia  have  not 
arisen  from  the  Trochidss  and  H^otidae. 

Nematoblasts  of  Solids.* — P.  Abric  gives  some  notes  on  the  phtsa 
in  the  stinging  cells  of  Eolids.  The  nematocysts  are  grouped  upon  ^ 
surface  of  the  nematoblasts,  and  to  these  he  gives  the  name  of  **agi^ 
Unating  cells.**  Later,  they  pass  within  the  agglutinating  oeOs,  whose 
reactions  change ;  they  are  now  stainable  with  eosin,  and  are  fanctioBi]. 
There  appears  to  be  a  periodicity  in  the  agglutinating  oelb,  for  in 
Acanthopsole  they  were  found  inactive  at  the  end  of  spring. 

Gill  of  Pearl  Oyster.t— W.  A.  Herdm^  calls  attention  to  mn 
points  of  interest  in  the  structure  of  the  gill  of  the  Ceylon  peaii-oyriier. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  presence  of  extensive  ciliated  junctions  (1)  in 
the  median  line  between  the  inner  gills  of  the  two  sides,  and  (2)  late^h 
between  each  outer  ^  and  the  mantle-lobe.  The  second  is  die  piceaioe 
of  somewhat  extensive  organic  connections  between  the  adjacent  gill- 
filaments  of  a  plica  at  the  level  of  the  ciliated  discs.  In  this  dianicier 
of  the  interfilamentar  junctions,  as  well  as  in  that  taken  from  the  con- 
nections of  the  gills  with  neighbouring  parts,  this  member  o(  the 
Eleutherorhabda  shows  an  approach  to  the  Eulamellibrandiiate 
dition. 

Arthropoda. 


Synopsis  of  Families  of  Palsarotic  Lepidoptera.t  —  K.  von 
Hormuzaki  furnishes  a  useful  analytical  synopsis  of  Uie  families  of 
Palaaarctic  Lepidoptera,  for  the  most  part  in  Uie  form  of  diag^ios^ 
tables,  with  illustrations  of  venation. 

Variation  in  Melitea  auTinia.f— Y.  P.  Eitchin  dtscusses  the  AkI 
tendencies  to  variation  in  this  Imtt^y,  as  noted  from  a  series  of  110 
Irish  specimens.  There  are  three  principal  variations  in  general  appear- 
ance, according  as  the  diestnut,  or  the  yellow,  or  the  Made  ooioGr 
predominates.  Variations  on  the  upper  wing,  on  rtie  under  wing,  aod 
80  on,  are  noted,  as  well  as  a  few  pathological  aberrations. 

*  Oonptes  Beodiis,  czxxix.  (1904)  p|K  SI  1-13. 

t  Journ.  lann.  800.  (Zod.}  xxix.  (1905)  m,  22e-9  (1  pi.). 
.,<J..^^'3rtiMbf>  UebenMitder  raOiaikiiMaHNi  Lepidc^teienfumeiu  Sro,  fcrfia 
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Strnetnre  and  Development  of  the  Compound  Bye  of  the  Honey 
Bee.* — E.  F.  Phillips  has  made  a  carefnl  study  of  this,  and  comes  to  the 
f oUowing  oondnsions.  The  primitive  arrangement  of  the  ommatidia  is 
tetragonal.  The  hairs  over  tne  lens  are  secreted  by  bi-nucleated  hair- 
cells,  with  intracellular  dudis,  which  lie  between  the  ommatidia.  The 
ommatidium  arises  as  a  group  of  cells  with  superimposed  nuclei,  which 
later  become  arranged  as  a  spindle  surroundea  hj  smaller  cells.    This 

Swindle  is  the  retinula,  and  the  cone  cells  and  pigment  cells  assume  a 
istal  position  by  a  morphological  invagination. 
The  retinula  is  the  centre  of  the  ommatidium,  and  the  cone  cells, 
corneal  pigment  cells  and  outer  pigment  cells,  follow  in  the  order  named. 
The  ommatidium  is  composed  of  eight  or  nine  retinular  cells  around 
tiie  rfaabdome,  four  cone  cells,  two  corneal  pigment  cells,  and  about 
twelve  outer  pigment  cells. 

The  rfaabdome  and  cone  are  intracellular  secretions,  while  the  lens  is 
an  extracellular  secretion  of  the  pigment  cells.  The  corneal  pigment 
cells  are  homologous  with  the  com^  hypodermal  cells  of  crustacean  and 
apterygote  ommatidia.  The  innervation  of  the  ommatidium  is  by  a 
differentiation  of  part  of  the  retinular  cells  into  nerve  fibrils,  and  these 
extend  to  the  retmular  ganglia.  The  lens  is  secreted  by  the  corneal 
pignient  cells,  which  early  in  the  pupa  stage  are  distal  to  the  cone,  and 
poesiblv  also  by  the  outer  pigment  cells.  Pigment  is  formed  inside  all 
the  oeds  of  the  ommatidium,  except  the  cone  cells,  by  a  cytoplasmic 
difiFerentiation. 

The  ommatidium  arises  from  a  strictly  one-layered  epidermis,  which 
passes  directly  from  the  larva  to  the  pupa  without  the  loss  of  any  cells 
or  additions  from  otiier  tissues. 

foot  of  HouBe-Fly.f  —  A.  A.  C.  Eliot  Merlin  describes  what  is  in 
all  probability  the  orifice  from  which  exudes  the  viscous  fluid  which 
may  be  seen  adhering  to,  and  often  entirely  enveloping,  the  sickle 
filament.  Widi  a  magnification  of  3200  diameters  he  discovered  an 
excrescence  which  protrudes  from  the  side  of  the  sicUe  just  midway 
between  the  point  and  the  haft. 

New  (Estrid  Larva  from  Hippopotamus.^— K.  Oriinberg  describes 
RhimBstrus  hippopotami  from  the  cranial  cavity  of  the  hippopotamus.  It 
differs  chiefly  in  its  spines  from  Rh,  purpureus  from  the  nasal  chamber 
of  horse  and  ssebra. 

Metamorphosis  of  Lebia  scapularis.S — F.  Silvestri  describes  the 
metamorphosis  and  habits  of  this  small  carabid  beetle,  which  attacks  the 
e^s,  larvsB,  and  nymphs  of  Odlerucella  ItUeola.  It  is  remarkable  in 
exhibiting  a  hypermetamorphosis — having  two  well  defined  larval  forms 
— and  it  is  unique  in  constructing  a  silken  cocoon  which  is  secreted  by 
the  malpighian  tubes. 

*  Proe.  Aoad.  Nat.  8oi.  Philadelphia,  1905,  pp.  123-57  (3  pU.). 
t  Joiun.  Qaekett  Mior.  Club,  1905,  pp.  167-8  (6  flgs.).^ 
X  8B.  Oea.  Natar.  Fietinde,  Berlin,  1904,  pp.  35-^9  (2  figs.). 
§  Redia,  ii  (1904)  pp.  69-^  (5  pla.). 
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Function  of  the  Follicular  Bpithelinm  in  Helolontha  vulgaris.* 
— Th.  MoUiBOD  finds  that  the  terminal  chamber  of  the  ovarian  tabe 
contains  only  oocytes  and  ^onn^  epithelial  cells,  and  that  the  latt^  alone 
have  to  do  with  the  nutrition  of  the  growing  eggs,  sometimes  using  the 
debris  of  superfluous  oocytes.  This  nutritive  activitv  of  the  epithelial 
cells  finds  structural  expression  in  pseudopodium-Iike  processes  whidi 
penetrate  into  the  egg,  and  in  the  formation  of  nutritive  strands,  or  it 
may  be  a  nutritive  zone,  around  the  egg.  The  ^g  also  takes  an  active 
part  in  forming  its  cytoplasmic  reserves. 

Monograph  of  Australian  Cioadids.f— F.  W.  Coding  and  W.  W. 
Froggatt  have  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  in  monographing  the 
Cicadidse  of  Australia.  The  paper  contains  desmptions  of  119  species 
included  in  21  genera.  The  new  genus  PauropaaUa  is  separated  off  from 
MslanqjsaUa,  Attention  is  directed  to  the  very  wide  distribution  ot 
some  of  the  forms,  e.g.  Tibken  wUlsi  and  M$UmpsaUa  annuiata.  The 
appearance  of  members  of  the  genera  Geeana  and  Huechys  is  interesting 
as  showing  the  relation  of  Australian  forms  with  those  of  the  Indo- 
Malayan  r^on. 

Salivary  Glands  in  Nepa  cineraa.t — L.  Bordas  describes  (1)  the 
posterior  salivary  glands,  which  consist  of  numerous  acini  opening  into 
a  central  canal,  and  resemble  elongated  bunches  of  grapes,  and  (2)  the 
maxillary  or  cephalothoracic  glandis,  which  have  no  connection  with  the 
alimentary  tract,  but  are  associated  with  the  posterior  maxillee. 

Glands  of  Hemiptera.§ — L.  Bordas  ^ves  an  account  of  the  salivary, 
cephalic  and  metathoracic  glands  of  vanous  Hemiptera.  One  or  two 
notes  on  the  last  of  these  may  be  here  given.  They  are  paired  orguis 
consisting  of  ramified  tubes  situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
sternal  arch  of  the  metathorax  of  Oerridse.  The  central  canal  possesses 
a  thick  chitinous  coat  supporting  the  epithelial  layer.  The  proximal 
extremitjr  of  each  glanduhu*  tube  ends  in  a  median  ovoid  mass,  acting  as 
a  reservoir.  This  last  opens  to  the  exterior  b^  a  transverse  slit  on  the 
median  line  of  the  metatnorax.  The  interior  lining  of  the  reservoir  has 
long  and  fine  denticulations  with  silky  horns. 

Thorax  of  Oryllus  domestious.||  —  F.  Voss  continues  and  con- 
cludes his  investigations  on  the  thorax  of  OryUus  dotMsUcua  and  of 
insects  generally.  Some  of  the  more  important  conclusions  arrived 
at  may  be  briefly  stated.  Homologies  in  the  skeleton  extend  to  the 
wing  and  its  joints ;  muscles  of  meso-  and  meta-thorax  are  completely 
homologous,  those  of  the  pro-thorax  are  so  on  a  somewhat  more  general 
basis.  The  '*  micro-thorax  "  is  the  epimeral  section  of  the  segment  of 
the  second  maxillce ;  dorsal  parts  of  tne  prothorax  are  includ^  in  the 
occipital  ring.  Both  pairs  of  wings  are  of  equal  morphological  value ; 
they  are  purely  tergal  outgrowths,  and  are  not  nomologous  with  tracheal 

*  Zeitsohr.  wIbs.  Zool.,  Ixxvii.  (1904)  pp.  529-45. 
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gills.     OryUua  has,  although  a  degenerate  f onn,  a  primitiTe  organisation 
whioh  serves  as  a  link  OHmecting  most  insect  orders. 

Species  of  PoBeiloptera.* — A.  Jacobt  discusses  this  genos,  and  in 
particnlar  the  series  of  f  onns  which  may  be  ranked  nnder  P.  phakBtioides^ 
with  the  aim  of  showing  that  the  facts  support  the  theory  of  the  orimn 
of  species  by  spatial  isoli^ion.  He  indicates  that  this  view  is  graduculy 
supplanting  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection. 

8.  Araohnida. 

Ticks  as  Transmitters  of  Bovine  Diseases.f — A.  Laveran  and  M. 
Vall^  report  that  they  received  from  M.  Theiler,  a  veterinarian  at  Pre- 
toria, some  larvsB  of  the  tick  Rhipicephaltis  decolor(Um^  which  he  had 
found  to  be  Uie  transmitter  of  spirillosis  in  cattle.  The  mother-tick 
had  been  taken  from  an  infected  beast.  Messrs.  Laveran  and  Valine 
have  verified  the  experiment ;  the  ticks  were  put  on  healthy  beasts,  and 
spirillosis  soon  resulted.    Piroplasmosis  also  ensued. 

Fertilisation  in  Mites.t — E.  Trouessart  describes  the  mode  of 
ins^nination  in  SarcoptidsB  and  Tyroglyphidss.  The  sperm  is  stored 
in  a  special  receptaculum  seminis ;  the  coitus  occurs  through  a  special 
opening  in  the  female,  remote  from  the  genital  opening,  which  serves 
only  for  the  liberation  of  eggs  or  embryos.  Ususoly  the  male  unites 
not  with  an  adult  female  but  with  a  sexually  mature  nymph.  The  ex- 
ternal sperm-sac  opening  in  the  nubile  nymphs  of  Sarcoptidss  and 
Tjrrt^lyphidsB  appears  after  and  in  consequence  of  copulation.  The 
male  must  pierce  the  opening  with  his  pointed  chitinous  penis. 

Aiachnological  Notes.f — VI.  Kulczynski  describes  some  new  species, 
e.g.  Rhomphma  longa^  LephthyphatUes  kotulaiy  SaUis  grtBcay  and  makes  a 
n^  on  the  stridulatory  organs  in  bodi  sexes  of  many  TheridiidsB. 

New  Breathing  Organ  in  MiteB.||— E.  Thon  describes  in  the  genus 
Hohthyrus  Gerv.  a  new  respiratory  structure.  Behind  the  stigma  slits 
there  is  a  roomy  vestibulum,  which  through  a  narrow  passage  leads  to  a 
larger  atrium.  Both  chambers  are  oovei^  with  epidermis,  and  from 
the  atrium  there  arise  a  number  of  tracheal  branches.  The  atrium 
appears  to  be  connected  by  muscle  strands  to  the  dorsal  wall  of  the 
body.  There  are  other  peculiarites  reserved  for  future  consideration,  in 
view  of  which  the  author  removes  the  genus  from  the  order  Mesostig- 
mata,  establishing  a  new  order,  Holothyrida,  for  its  reception. 

••  Omstaooa. 

Notes  on  Orostacea.f — H.  Couti^re  gives  some  notes  on  certain 
oceanic  Macrura  obtained  on  a  cruise  of  the  'Princess  Alice*  by 


*  8B.  G«t.  Malar.  Fvennde,  Berlin,  1904  pp.  1-14  (2  figs.). 

t  Oomptss  Beodvt,  okL  (1905)  pp.  1515-17. 

X  Comptes  Bendiu  Soo.  Biol.,  Ivi.  (1904)  pp.  367-8.    See  also  Zool.  Zentralbl., 


liL  (1905)  pp.  82-3. 

I  BalL  liiteniat.  Aosd.  Sd.  Cnoofie,  (1904)  pp.  583-68  (1  pi). 
I  EooL  Anaeig.,  xxfiii.  (1905)  pp.  585-94. 
f  Gomptss  BeiMiiu,oxL  (1905)  pp.  1113-15. 
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means  of  a  wide-mouthed  vertical  net.  This  net  acts  so  as  to  ciptBR 
animabs  living  at  different  levels  of  the  vertical  oolnmn  through  ihicb 
it  works.  The  resolts  were  remarkable  as  regards  the  new  species  obtained, 
and  notes  regarding  some  of  these  are  given,  e.g.  ffymmodoraparva  sp.  n 
from  a  depth  of  3000  metres,  and  (^lophorus  ChrimaldU  sp.  n.,  a  mg* 
nifioent  onstacean,  from  2000  m^xes. 

Straetue  of  Heart  in  Halaooatraoa.*— W.  GadsildewiGs  hn  ex- 
amined the  heart  in  a  large  nomber  of  types,  and  finds  it  poBKBseBan 
inner  mnscolaris  and  an  onter  adventitia.  An  endocardium  is  notpreROi 
As  an  illnstration,  some  details  concerning  Nebdlia,  one  of  the  fanns  ex- 
amined, maj  be  given.  Here  the  inner  mnscolaris  is  differentiated  into 
mnsde  fibres  lying  dose  to  one  another,  each  having  an  indqieodest 
sheath.  The  fil^mse  lie  peripherally  in  the  protopliwm  of  the  fibres. 
The  blood  corpoacles  lie  on  the  inner  layer,  blend  with  it,  {onniDg| 
irrc^^nlar  and  often  marked  thickenings  of  the  protoplasmic  sabetann 
(saroolemma)  of  the  mnsde  fibres.  The  onter  envelope  (adTeotitiiV 
consists  vaNebaUaof  very  large  cells  with  gigantic  nndei;  inOmimmt 
and  SquUla  it  forms  a  ceUnlar  membrane. 

Stmetnre  and  Development  of  PoBoilasma  anrantium.t— Knrt 
Hoffendahl  has  made  a  stndy  of  this  barnacle  f onnd  on  the  crab  Bwf^ 
qfims  by  the  German  Deep  Sea  Expedition.  The  following  are  some  of 
his  resnlts.  The  basal  joints  of  the  attaching  antennae  are  lost  witii  tkf 
btvidve  diell,  and  do  not  contribute  to  the  prauncle.  The  Uvtin  AA 
is  in  close  connection  with  the  mantle  by  means  of  a  strong  inrinlis^ 
of  chitinous  substance.  All  the  muscles,  except  that  closmg  tiie  dieilj 
are  striped.  The  panoreas  is  a  modified  portion  of  the  stomadi; 
are  no  other  stomachic  glands,  but  there  are  noteworthy  diverticoh 
the  cesophagus  and  from  the  stomach.  The  chitinous  tube  often  I 
in  the  stomach  of  Lepadidae  is  the  isolated  cuticle.  The  mantle-^ 
and  the  cement-gland  are  closely  ooimected ;  their  secretions  pass  oat  U 
a  conmion  duct ;  the  mantle-glajid  is  a  larval  cement-^land.  The  bd»] 
is  a  modified  portion  of  the  l^y-cavity,  and  retains  its  connection  witl 
it.  Nussbaum's  *'  undefinierbare  organ**  is  a  salivary  ^land.  I^rwic^ 
"auditory  organ  **  at  the  base  of  the  first  cirrus  \b  in  direct  connec^ 
through  the  oviduct,  with  the  ovai^,  which  lies  in  the  mantle.  /" 
peculiar  homc^neous  mass  in  the  widened  terminal  part  of  the  ovidar 
18  a  hardened  secretion.  The  absence  of  heart  and  blood-veBsdi 
confirmed. 

Indian  Ocean  Paguroids.^ — A.  Alcock  continues  his  stody  of  d« 
Indian  Decapod  Crustacea  in  the  Indian  Museum.  The  new  instalmefl 
is  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  Pagnroidse,  or  Pagnridea,  a  grooo  whn 
indudes  four  families,  namely,  Pylochelid»,  Paguridae,  Coenobitios,  w 
LithodidsB.  The  author  begins  with  an  interesting  chapter  of  g<^ 
observations  on  the  Pagnridea  and  with  a  diacussion  of  their  distribotit^ 
Then  follows  the  systematic  account  of  the  first  three  families  otfoej 

*  Jeoaiwhe  Zeitsohr.,  xxxix.  (1904)  pp.  203-34  (4  pb.). 
t  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xz.  (1904)  pp.  368-96  (4  pis.). 

X  Oat&logne  of  the  Indian  DecHK)d  GniHaoeiinB  in  the  Colleotioa  of  the  Im^ 
Mneeiim,  part  \L  Umo.  I  (Caloatta,  1905)  197  pp.,  16  pit. 
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above,  the  deep-water  LithodidsB  having  been  previously  dealt  with. 
At  the  end  there  is  a  table  of  the  genera  and  species  of  recent  Paguridea. 

New  Species  of  Oymonomos.* — A.  Alcock  describes  Cymonomus 
andamanieus  fso.  n.,  a  small,  blind,  deen-sea  crab,  belonging  to  the 
Oxystome  family  Dorippidss.  He  also  discusses  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  the  family,  which  raises  some  interesting  inquiries  ;  and  has 
some  remarim  to  make  on  the  allied  genus  Cymonomops, 

Life  of  Salt-Karsh  Amphipod.f— Mabel  E.  Smallwood  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  behaviour  of  Orchedia  paltuitris  from  the  salt 
marsh  of  Cold  Spring  Harbor.    Both  their  colour  and  their  shape  when 

auiet  are  highlv  protective.  Adults  were  mating  and  carrmg  young 
uring  July  and  August.  The  male  carries  the  passive  f em^e  for  hours 
or  even  days  during  the  mating  period,  a  habit  found  in  many  aquatic 
forms  and  retained  by  this  terrestrial  one. 

They  swim  and  dide  around  on  one  side,  they  also  hop,  not  as  often 
nor  as  far  as  Tahrehsstia  Umgicomis,  but  with  more  judgment,  and  they 
run  well  and  rapidly. 

They  orient  readily  in  response  to  gravity ;  they  are  photokinetic, 
and  usYudly  negatively  phototactic ;  they  are  very  sensitive  to  contact. 
They  can  endure  great  variations  in  salinity  ana  humidity.  They  eat 
any  waste  organic  matter.  They  do  not  burrow,  but  rest  m  accidental 
crevices,  depressions,  or  frail,  dome-covered  excavations.  Their  chief 
animal  enemies  are  probably  little  fishes,  birds,  spiders,  and  beetles. 

We  have  here  a  fine  example  of  a  simple  ethological  memoir. 

Fresh-water  Plankton  Chmstacea.]! — ^V.  Brehm  and  E.  Zederbauer 
report  on  the  Plankton  of  Alpine  lakes,  and,  inter  alia^  direct  attention 
to  Uie  differences  in  the  size  of  Bosmina  coregoni  in  September  and  in 
December,  and  to  the  marked  age-variations  and  seasonal  variations 
in  the  head-r^on  of  {Hyaio-)  Daphma  cucuUata  Sars. 

8o-ealled  «« Olfttctory  Bete  "  of  Oladocera.S— D.  J.  Scourfield  dis- 
cusses the  varied  structure,  size,  and  distribution  of  the  chemically- 
sensitive  setes  in  different  types  of  Oladocera,  and  notes  especially  their 
frequently  greater  development  in  the  males.  He  regards  them  not 
merely  as  gustatory,  but  as  organs  of  a  more  generalised  chemical  sense. 

■ 

Fixation  of  Lemsenious  Sardine.! — Marcel  Baudouin  gives  a 
precise  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tlus  parasitic  Oopepod  fixes  itself 
on  die  dorsal  surface  of  the  sardine,  near  tne  middle  lateral  region  of 
the  domd  fin.  The  actual  fixing  is  effected  bv  the  cephalothorax,  but 
after  insertion  the  cephalothorax  and  the  tail  disappear  in  the  muscle, 
leaving  the  swollen  genital  region,  which  has  a  red  colour. 

«  Ann.  Hat  Hist,  x?.  (1905),  pp.  565-77  (1  pi.). 

t  G6ld  Spring  Harbor  Monographs,  UL  (1905)  21  pp..  2  p|a.  and  a  map. 

X  VerlL  ZooL  Bot.  Oea.  Wien,  1?.  (1905)  pp.  222-40  (7  flga.> 

I  Ploner  ForMshunga.,  xii.  (1905)  pp.  340-53  (2  pli.). 

I  Oomptes  Bendua,  oxl.  (1905)  pp.  326-7r 
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AnxmlAtft. 

Hatnratioii  in  Allolobophora  fortida.*— K.  Foot  and  E.  C.  Slarobdl 
give  a  number  of  facts  regarding  the  prophase  and  metaphase  of  the  first 
maturation  spindle  of  AUolohophoray  only  a  few  of  whidi  can  be  q[noted. 
During  the  prophases  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  stroctore  of  the 
cytoplasm,  a  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  ^g,  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  the  substance  between  the  egg  membrane  and  the  outer 
membrane.  The  oentrioles  are  first  seen  at  opposite  poles  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle,  indicating  that  they  arise  independently.  The  nucleolus 
is  intact  at  this  stage ;  the  centrioles  do  not  arise  from  it.  The  func- 
tional value  of  the  nucleolus  is  probably  confined  to  the  nucleus.  There 
is  some  evidence  to  support  tne  theory  of  the  individuality  of  the 
chromosomes,  and  in  general  the  authors*  observations  on  the  division 
of  the  chromosomes  appear  to  confirm  the  work  of  previous  workers 
on  other  forms. 

Phagocytary  Resorption  in  Seminal  Vesioles  of  Lumbrieii8.t— 
L.  Brasil  points  out  that  the  presence  of  numerous  amcebocytes  in  the 
seminal  vesicles  of  Lumbrkus  is  normal  and  constant.  They  exercise 
an  intense  phagocytary  resorption  upon  the  unutilised  reproductive 
elements,  and  also  upon  their  empty  cytophores.  They  completely 
clean  these  elements  after  emissions.  Their  action  upon  the  cnrsts  of 
Gr^arines  is  secondary,  and  these  are  not  the  direct  cause  of  dieir 
presence. 

Betal  Pockets  in  Polychsts:! — A.  Schepotieff  has  studied  Uiese  in 
Nereis  euUrifera^  ProUda  intestinum,  Nephthys  seahpendroides^  and 
Eunice  viridis^  the  palolo-worm.  There  is  no  great  difference  between 
the  setal  pockets  in  those  Polj^chsets  and  the  similar  structures  in  Ob'go- 
chaets.  Typically,  each  seta  is  the  product  of  a  single  formative  (ttll, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  an  epithelial  invagination — the  setal  pocket. 
The  differences  in  the  various  forms,  and  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of 
sets,  are  described. 

New  Species  of  Sea-Mouse.S— J.  Percy  Moore  describes  Aphrodite 
hastata  sp.  n.,  from  eastern  Massachusetts,  which  differs  in  many  and 
striking  cnaracters  from  A.  acfdeata,  e.g.  in  the  altogether  different  form 
of  the  large  notopodial  spines.  It  is  really  less  closely  related  to 
A.  aetdeata  than  to  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  probably  finds  its 
nearest  allv  in  A.  jamnica  Maren.,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  tlie 
NorUiem  Facific.  Tnere  is  doubt,  therefore,  where  the  true  A,  aeuhatu 
really  occurs  on  the  American  Atlantic  coast,  as  has  been  generally 
assumed. 

Regeneration  in  Protodrilu8.||  —  N.  Lignau  has  studied  the  re- 
generation of  the  anterior  and  posterior  regions  of  the  gut,  and  the 

*  Amer.  Journ.  Aiiat.,  iy.  (1905)  pp.  199-243  (9  pis.). 
t  Comptet  Rendus,  ozl.  (1905)  pp.  597-9. 

t  ZeitMhr.  wiis.  Zool.,  Izxvii.  (1904)  pp.  586-605  (8  pis.  and  7  figs). 
§  Proc.  Aoad.  Nat  Soi.  Philadelphia,  1905.  pp.  294-6  (4  figs.). 
Mem.  Soc  Nat.  Nouv-Bossie,  xz?ii.  (1905)  pp.  1-40  (2  pis.). 
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regeneration  of  the  head-eanglia  in  ProtodrUus  flavoeapUatus  Uly.  The 
prooesB  is  Tery  rapid  and  the  restoration  is  complete,  except  that  the 
eyes  were  only  regenerated  in  8  ont  of  200  cases.  In  the  restoration  of 
the  anterior  end  of  the  gnt,  there  is  a  co-operation  of  ectodermal  and 
endodermal  cell-gronps.  The  head-ganglia  appear  as  a  gronp  of  spheri- 
cal cells  on  the  ventral  side  below  the  month,  and  are  gradnally  shnnted 
npwiuds,  separating  ofiP  from  the  epidermis,  and  differentiating  Pnnkt- 
Buhetanc  on  the  posterior  inner  side.  In  the  regeneration  of  the  tail 
end  the  tip  is  first  formed,  and  new  segments  are  interpolated  from 
behind  forwards  between  the  tip  and  the  old  segments. 

Artifloial  Parthenogenesis  in  Thalassema  mellita.* — George 
Lefevre  finds  that  the  eggs  of  this  worm  can  be  induced  to  develop 
withont  fertilisation  by  immersion  for  a  few  minutes  in  very  dilute 
solutions  of  nitric,  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  carbonic,  acetic,  and  oxalic 
acids.  In  favourable  exneriments  50-60  p.c.  of  ihe  eggs  developed 
into  active  trochophores  which  were  strikingly  normal  in  appearance  and 
structure. 

An  ^g-membrane  invariably  forms  shortly  after  removal  from  the 
acid  solutions,  and  maturation,  identical  with  the  normal  process, 
frequently  occurs.  In  a  number  of  cases  polar  bodies  were  not  extruded, 
but  sections  showed  that  the  maturation  process  had  taken  place 
internally.  In  some  cases  four  nuclei  are  formed  in  the  cytoplasm, 
which  represent  the  egg-nucleus  and  the  nuclei  of  three  poku*  bodies. 
These  four  nuclei  fuse  to  form  a  cleavage-nucleus. 

The  ^g-centroeome  disappears  after  the  formation  of  the  second 
polar  body,  and  the  cleavage  centrosomes  are  formed  de  novo.  It  was 
rreqnentlv  observed  that  the  polar  bodies  continue  to  divide  and  form  a 
momla-like  cluster  of  minute  cells.  Oell-divisions  take  place  mitotically, 
and  in  many  cases  the  early  cleavage  is  perfectly  normal,  although  a 
great  variety  of  abnormal  cleavages  also  occur. 

Sexual  Forms  in  Fresh-water  Nereids.t— Ch.  Oravier  discusses  a 
new  fresh-water  Nereid  {Pmnerm  Einberg  char,  emend^  found  by 
0.  Seurat  in  a  rain-water  basin  in  one  of  the  low  islands  (Tarauru-roa) 
of  the  archipelago  of  Gambler.  Some  specimens  of  this  Perinereis 
sewrati  sp.  n.,  have  ova  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  the  body- 
wall  is  reduced  to  a  delicate  semi-transparent  sac  with  little  musculature. 
There  is  a  very  slight  trace  of  parapodial  modification,  namely,  very 
vascular  foliaceous  lobes,  a  mere  hint  of  the  epigamous  transformation 
of  marine  relatives. 

Crystals  in  Hirudo  and  Pontobdella.]!— W.  Eolmer  found  in 
preparations  of  ganglion  cells  of  these  leeches  which  had  been  fixed  in 
5  p.c  formalin,  numerous  crystals  of  a  clear  ruby  colour,  strongly  re- 
fractive and  in  most  cases  apparently  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system. 
No  hint  of  them  was  found  m  any  other  tissue,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  are  present  during  life. 

*  Soienoe,  zxi.  (1905)  p.  379.         t  Gomptet  Rendiis,  oxl.  (1905)  pp.  1561-2. 

X  Anat  Anieig.,  xzv.  (1904)  pp.  618-21. 
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Hew  Oenas  of  Terrestrial  Hemstode.^ — L.  A.  Jigerskidld  describes 
a  SDiall  free-living  terrestrial  Nematode  from  Kerguelen,  Bummsma 
riehiern  g.  et  sp.  n.  Along  the  ventral  side  of  the  body  it  bears  two 
parallel  rows  of  relatively  large  wart-like  bodies.  The  month  is  pro- 
vided with  bristJes,  is  small,  and  may  be  absent.  There  are  longitudinal 
ridges  along  the  sides,  and  the  cuticle  between  the  warts  is  smooth  or 
coarsely  grannlar. 

Holes  on  Hematode8.t — A.  E.Shiplev  reports  15  Nematodes,  mostly 
species  of  Asearis^  from  fidies,  seals,  dolphins,  etc.,  all  from  the  mnsenm 
of  University  College,  Dnndee. 

Platyhelminthei. 

Baeterieidal  Aetion  of  Oestodes.^ — L.  Jammes  and  H.  Mandoul 
note  that  the  exlauct  of  tapeworms  has  a  bactericidal  power,  varying  in 
different  species,  and  in  relation  to  different  miorobes.  The  parasites 
resemble  the  wall  of  the  intestine  in  their  absorptive  capacity  and  in 
their .  bactericidal  power.  This  is  an  adaptation  to  intra-intestimU 
parasitism.  Sometmies  the  parasite  may  aid  its  host  in  the  bactericidal 
function.  In  Nematodes,  where  there  is  a  continuous  cutide,  there  is 
no  bactericidal  power. 

Holes  on  OestodesJ — ^A.  E.  Shipley  has  notes  on  the  curious 
twisted  tapeworm  ArUhobathrium  tortum  v.  Lins,  from  the  stomadi  of 
Phoca  barbata.  The  edees  of  the  animal  are  thickened,  and  the  whole 
is  twisted  or  coiled  round  its  longitudinal  axis.  The  head  bears  firm 
cushions  and  in  the  centre  a  mase  of  convoluted  ridges.  Two  good 
figures  are  given.  Nine  other  forms  are  noted,  all  from  the  museum  of 
University  College,  Dundee. 

Hew  Bird  Tapeworm.}— M.  Ssymanski  gives  a  description  of 
Hymmolepis  {DreDanidaUema)  podie^na  sp.  n.,  from  the  crested  grebe. 
In  the  same  host  he  found  young  forms  of  Timia/ureifera  Krabbe  with- 
out proglottides. 

Aretie  Oestodes.T— F.  Zschokke  finds  that  in  the  far  North  the 
Cestode  fauna  includes  typically  polar  forms  as  well  as  cosmopolitan 
types.  The  genera  DibothriocqfhMus  and  Tetrahothrius  are  examples  of 
the  former,  and  to  these  may  be  added  with  some  probability  certain 
species  of  the  genera  Djplogonoparus  and  Dwlobothrium.  The  wander- 
ings of  the  hosts,  viz.  birds  and  fishes,  introduce  uncertainty  in  the  cases 
of  other  Cestodes  occurring  in  the  far  North,  as  well  as  in  some  of  tfiose 
Quoted.  In  Mammals  there  occur  Moniezia  expansa,  Tania  serrata^  and 
Tania  ccmurm ;  in  Birds,  DiUpis  undulata^  Fibriaria  fascioloHs,  Dre- 
panidoUenia  JUum^  Afunnotania  nUcrorhynchus^  and  many  others ;  and 

^  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxvUi.  (1905)  pp.  557-61. 
t  Proo.  Cambridge  PhU.  Soc  xiii.  (1905)  pp.  95-102. 
X  ComptM  ReDilnt,  exl.  (1905)  pp.  271-3. 
§  Proo.  Cambridge  Phil  Soc,  xiii. '  1905)  pp.  95-102  (2  Sgi.). 
H  Bull.  Internal  Akad.  Soi.  Cmoovie,  1904,  pp.  733-5  (I  pi). 
^  Fauna  Arctioa,  Bd.  HL  (1908;  pp.  1-32  (2  pla). 
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in  FifiheSy  SclMoeephaius  nodosm^  Trumaphorus  noduloaus,  Aboihrium 
rugosum^  etc.  There  is  a  remarkable  parailelism  between  tixin  and  the 
Antarctic  fauna,  and  a  bipolar  distribution  of  the  Oestodea  is.reoogniaable. 

Hew  Helminths.* — 0.  v.  Linstow  describes,  mostly  from  mammals, 
several  new  species  of  Helminths.  An  interesting  form  is  Tetrarhy^nchus 
fluviatUe  sp.  n.,  from  a  thick  walled  cyst  in  the  connective  tissue  of 
MaiapUrurus  eUctrieus  from  the  Nile.  The  scolex  measured  0  *  35  mm. 
long  and  posteriorly  0*088  mm.  broad ;  there  are  four  long  oval  suckers 
and  four  proboscides,  which  appear  to  be  without  bulbs.  The  genus  in 
its  sexual  phase  is  marine,  occurring  in  sharks  and  ravs,  and  the  Malap- 
terurus  must  occasionally  leave  the  Nile  for  the  sea  and  there  be  infected. 

Anatomy,  Development  and  Habits  of  Gtoonemertes  agricola.t — 
W.  B.  Coe  gives  a  general  account  of  the  anatomy  and  fuller  particulars 
of  the  development  and  habits  of  this  terrestrial  Nemertean.  The  species 
occurs  at  several  places  on  the  Bermuda  Islands,  but  is  known  only  along 
the  shores  of  mangrove  swamps  and  on  the  adjacent  hillsides.  The 
worms  do  not  burrow,  but  lie  beneath  stones ;  they  are  very  hardy,  and 
survived  immersion  in  salt  water  for  several  weeks  without  food  or 
diange  of  water.  They  can  live  in  comparatively  dry  earth  without 
injury ;  they  cannot  live  in  fresh-water  alone,  although  thev  survive  its 
addition  to  the  soil  or  salt  water  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  This 
species  has  probably  arisen  directly  from  a  marine  ancestor. 

Horth  Ameriean  Nemerteans.^— W.  B.  Coe  publishes  an  account 
of  the  Nemerteans  of  the  West  and  North- West  Coast  of  North  America. 
The  data  are  obtained  from  a  study  of  a  large  number  of  collections  from 
man^  localities,  and  include  an  anatomical  and  histological  survey  with 
special  reference  to  the  Pacific  coast  species,  notes  on  development  and 
geogpraphical  distribution.  A  svstematic  account  of  die  genera  and 
species  with  descriptions  of  new  forms,  together  with  keys  to  the  groups 
and  species,  is  also  included. 

Incertfls  Sedis. 

Position  of  BIiabdopleura.§ — ^A.  Schepotieff  directs  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  three  segments  of  this  interesting  type — (1)  the  head-shield, 
(t)  the  neck  portion  from  which  the  loi>hophore  arises  dorsaUy,  and  (8) 
the  oval  trunk  portion,  to  the  endodermic  notochord  and  to  the  branchial 
grooves.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  whole  structure  of  the  animal 
based  on  his  own  investigations,  and  also  describes  the  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  buds.  He  believes  that  KhdbdopUura  and  Cephalo- 
discus  are  nearly  related,  that  Brachiopods  and  ChsBtognatha  are  also 
related  to  both,  and  that  RhdbdopUura  nas  more  remote  affinities  with 
Phoroms  and  the  Bryozoa  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  the  Entero- 
pneosta  with  Echindderms  and  Chordates  on  the  other.  In  short, 
jRhabdopl^ura  and  Csphalodiseus  are  {nimitive  *'  Trimetamera.*' 

«  CentralbL  Baki  Punwitenk.,  xxxtIL  (1904)  pp.  678-^. 

t  Pioo.  Boston  Soo.  Nat  Hist,  xxxL(1904)  pp.  581-70  (8  plB.> 

I  BolL  Mu.  Oompar.  ZooL  Uarraid,  xItU. (1905) pp.  1--320 (25  pU). 

f  Zool.  Anieig.,  xxviii.  (1905)  pp.  795-806  (7  flgi.). 
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Hotes  on  Tonng  Interopnentte.^— W.  E.  Bitter  and  B.  M. 
give  an  aooount  of  a  number  of  int^rerting  f eatoies  in  the  development 
and  habits  of  Tontaria  ritUri  and  others.  Diminution  of  siie  marim 
the  metamorphic  period  during  which  both  retrogressive  and  progressive 
changes  are  taking;  place.  It  appears  that  the  difference  in  sice  and 
form  assumed  by  we  larva  at  different  times  in  its  career  is  more  a  ques- 
tion of  the  distribution  of  a  nearly  constant  quantity  of  body  substance 
than  of  die  addition  and  distribution  of  new  substance.  Their  researches 
have  strengthened  the  suggestion  of  a  general  functional  similarity 
between  the  oesophageal  cimtted  band  previously  described  by  Bitter 
and  the  prochordate  endostyle,  although  the  question  of  true  homology 
remains  as  doubtful  as  ever.  The  vital  activities  of  this  animal  are  at 
a  very  low  level ;  food-taking  seems  to  be  wholly  wanting  for  a  large 
part  of  the  larval  period ;  respiration  and  excretion  are  on  the  simj^e 
protoplasmic.level ;  responses  to  stimuli  are  detected  only  with  difficulty ; 
body  movements  are  effected  exclusively  by  cilia.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
on  the  sea  bottom,  whUe  the  larvae  are  pelagic.  The  larvse  rise  by  a 
reduction  of  their  specific  gravity  and  by  the  action  of  their  cilia.  They 
swim  upward  in  a  spiral  manner.  Tornaria  appear  to  react  but  slightly 
if  at  all  to  light  or  normal  intensity.  Particulars  of  a  new  species, 
Tornaria  hubktrdij  are  given,  and  some  notes  on  the  direct  development 
of  Dolkhoglossus  pusUlus  Bitter. 

Oerm-Cells  in  Pedioellina  americana.t — L.  I.  Dublin  has  studied 
the  history  of  the  chromatin  of  the  germ-cells,  and  finds  that  oogenesis 
and  spermatogenesis  are  in  general  identical  processes.  The  normal 
number  of  chromosomes  is  probably  twenty-two,  and  full  details  of  the 
maturation  divisions  are  given.  The  e^gs  are  fertilised  internally,  and 
the  pronuclei  do  not  unite  intimately  ;  the  chromosomes  are  very  early 
re-formed  and  give  rise  to  twenty-two  V's  of  the  first  somatic  mitosis  ; 
they  split  longitudinally  and  preserve  this  form  up  to  the  last  sperma- 
togonia! and  very  probably  oogonial  generation,  where  they  are  converted 
into  dumb-bell  shaped  rods.  The  e^  nucleolus  appears  early  during 
the  oocytic  growth-period,  and  increases  in  size  at  tne  expense  of  tlie 
cleavage  pr<xlucts  of  the  chromatin  ;  later  it  becomes  vacuolated,  stains 
throuriiout  as  a  plastin  body,  and  with  the  approach  of  the  first  matura- 
tion division  disintegrates,  the  remains  being  cast  out  as  a  meta- 
nucleolus. 

Bchinodarma. 

Variability  and  Autotomy  of  Phataria.^  —  Sarah  P.  Monks  dis- 
cusses Phataria  {Ltnckia)  un^asdalia  Gray,  var.  bifascialis^  a  starfish 
remarkable  for  the  variability  in  the  size  and  number  of  its  mys. 
Begularity  is  the  exception.  In  over  400  specimens,  not  more  than  four 
were  symmetrical,  and  no  two  were  alike. 

The  breaking  is  automaUc,  and  is  effected  by  pulling  apart  or  frac- 
ture without  strain  ;  there  is  co-ordination  of  parts  in  producing  the 
separation  ;  the  tissues  relax  at  the  plane  of  rupture  ;  this  plane  may  be 

•  Uoiv.  Oftliforoia  Pablioationt,  i.  (1904)  pfi.  171-210  (8  pis.). 

t  Annals  N.Y.  Acftd.  ScL,  zri  (1905)  pp.  1-64. 

:  Proo.  Acftd.  Soi.  PhUadelphk,  1904,  pp.  596-600  (1  pl.> 
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near  the  disc,  or  at  a  variable  distance  alon^  the  ray  ;  the  pyloric  cseca 
are  always  pnlled  out  and  much  stretched ;  the  br^  of  the  csBCum 
oocars  at  the  tnbe  connecting  the  stomach  and  glandular  portion  ;  the 
pyloric  csecom  is  generally  token  back  into  the  arm ;  the  severed  ray 
may  live  more  Uian  a  week  without  signs  of  r^eneration  ;  rays  cut 
at  various  distonces  from  the  disc  make  discs,  mouths  and  new  rays  in 
about  six  months. 

Sea-urchins  of  Oerman  Deep-Sea  Zxpedition.*  —  L.  Doderlein 
describes  fifteen  forms,  all  of  which,  excepting  one,  are  new  species, 
and  amongst  which  are  representotives  of  five  new  genera. 

The  Orig^  of  the  Water-Vascular  System  of  BohinodermB.t  — 
E.  Meyer  seeks  to  throw  some  light  on  this  question.  He  homologises 
the  two  coelome  divisions  in  ihe  rrosopygia  with  the  two  pairs  of  coelome 
vesicles  of  the  echinoderm  Dipleurula  larva.  These  cavities  are  not  to 
be  r^arded  as  coelome  metomeres.  They  are  comparable  in  origin,  rather 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  thoracic  cavity  of  Terebellids,  tlurough  the 
disappearance  of  re^ilar  interseraientol  septo,  and  equivalent  to  the  sum 
of  several  segment  cavities.  The  hvdroccelic  vesicles  of  echinoderm 
larv»,  on  the  contrary,  have,  since  they  correspond  to  the  diaphragm 
sacs  of  Terebellids,  merely  the  significance  of  a  muscular  hollowing  out 
of  a  dissepiment  which  has  remained  between  the  anterior  and  posterior 
coelome.  The  ontogenv  of  echinoderms  bears  this  out,  since  botn  hydro- 
coels,  rudimentary  and  definitive,  arise  typically  as  eversions  of  the 
hinder  epithelial  wall  of  the  anterior  coelome.  The  evolution  of  the 
complex  nydraulic  apparatus  of  the  adult  echinoderm  from  such  open 
diapnragm  sacs,  is  variij  to  be  understood  by  reference  to  oertoin  Anne- 
lids, for  example,  JSaccocirrus,  in  which  in  tne  head  and  tentacles  there 
exists  a  canal-  and  ampuUse-system  comparable  to  the  echinoderm  water- 
vascular  system. 

South  Afiiean  Bchinoderms.^ — F.  Jeffrey  Bell  reporte  on  Asteroidea 
and  Ophiuroidea  found  off  the  coast  of  South  Africa.  The  Cape  Star- 
fishes show  an  alUanoe  with  those  of  the  North  Atlantic,  but  there  are 
also  indications  of  the  presence  of  species  best  known  as  yet  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  this  is,  indeed,  only  to  be  expected  when  we  examine  the 
trend  of  the  currents  round  Uie  southern  peninsula  of  the  Old  World. 
A  new  FtUrmpes  {P.  novemradiatus)  is  described,  the  only  one  known 
with  more  than  five  rays,  and  the  total  list  mounts  up  to  a  score.  The 
author  notes  the  variability  of  Astropecten  pont4>partBU8,  and  the  growth- 
stoges  of  the  previously  rare  and  little  known  Pentagonaater  tubercuUUus 
of  Gray. 

The  Ophiuroids  number  eleven,  including  Ophiozona  capensis  sp.  n., 
and  Ophiura  trimmi  sp.  n.,  and  a  good  series  of  the  hitherto  rare 
Ophiothamnun  remotus^  which  was  dr^ged  by  the  *  Challenger  *  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape.  Professor  Bell  notes  that  tiie  study  of 
Ophiuroids  has  suffered  much  from  the  description  of  isolated  **  species  " 
braed  on  one  or  a  few  specimens,    This  is  notobly  the  case  with  OphiO' 

•  Zool.  Annig.,  xxrUi.  (1905)  pp.  621-4. 

t  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  899-78. 

t  BfArine  Inyestigatloiii  in  Soath  AfHoa,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  241-58,  255^0  (1  pi.). 
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thrix^  of  whidi  a  revinon,  baied  <m  a  long  aeriei,  ought  to  be  made 
before  ever  another  gpeeieB  of  it  ib  described. 

Antaretio  HolotiiaroidB.^ — R6my  Vemer  rejmtB  on  the  Anterctie 
Holothnroids  from  Patagonia  and  New  Zealand  in  the  mnaenms  at  Paris 
and  Vienna.  He  describe  19  species  from  Patagonia,  and  11  from  Nev 
Zealand  —  e.g.  Synallaetss  moseU^  (ThM)  &my  Perri^,  SUd^tpm 
(?  HoUfthund)patagankus  R^y  Perrier,  Psolidium  coHPmym*  (Heronard) 
B^y  Perrier,  PseudopsoluM  maequanensis  (Dendy)  I^dwig,  Caudma 
puleheUa  sp.  n.,  Trochodota  purpurea  (Lesson)  Lndwig,  and  Ckmdata 
maremelleri  B^my  Perrier. 

Deep  Sea  Holotharoida  of  Indian  Ocaan.t — B.  Kcehler  and  C.  Yaney 
report  on  a  large  collection  of  75  species  of  deep-sea  Holothnroids,  of 
which  59  are  described  as  new. 

Coslentera. 

Lilt  of  Iriah  CcBlentera.^ — Jane  Stephens  has  compiled  a  nsefnl  list 
of  Ccelentera  from  the  Irish  marine  area.  It  includes  about  250  q^edes, 
excluding  many  doubtful  ones.  The  hydroids  are  mostly  widely  dis- 
tributed species,  some  of  them  haying  been  recorded  for  North  America, 
India,  Australia,  and  New  SSealand.  On  the  other  hand,  Tubielava 
lucema,  T,  comueapiiBf  and  Heteroeordyle  eonybearm  have  been  rec(»ded 
for  two,  or  at  the  most,  three  localities ;  whUe  Fmgtmimus  geUOmsnUf 
P.  infUUus^  and  Campantdma  turrita  seem  to  have  been  found  hitherto 
only  off  the  Irish  coast. 

The  overlapping  of  species  characteristic  of  the  northern  and 
southern  faunas  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ireland  is  illustrated.  Thus, 
among  the  Hydromedus«,  Melieertidium  octocottatum  and  Margdi$  pfra- 
tmdata  are  northern  forms,  while  the  Siphonophore  MuggkM  aOantka  is 
southern.  The  Trachomeduss  and  Narcomedusffi  are  essentially  Atlantic 
forms.  Among  the  Sea-anemones  Epizoanthus  mermtatus^  ParazoanthuM 
angmeamuSf  and  perhaps  Aetinauge  richardi^  may  be  regarded  as  northern 
species,  while  Oephyra  dohmU  is  distinctly  soutnem. 

Bougainyillia  fruticosa  Allm.— «  Variety  of  B.  ramosa.  Van 
Ban.! — P.  Hallez  states  that  these  are  two  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
B,  ramosa  is  a  calm- water  form,  and  B./rutkosa  a  product  of  water  in 
continuous  agitation.  He  regards  this  instance  as  a  further  proof  of 
the  morphogenic  action  of  water  in  motion,  as  has  been  quoted  by  Giard 
in  the  case  of  CampanuUma  cdUctdata  Hincks. 

Classification  of  Medu8S.| — 0.  Haas  has  revised  Haeckel's  family 
of  the  Cannotidse,  and  finds  it  a  heterogeneous  gioup.  He  rearranges 
the  members  thus: — Anthomedusse  (near  the  Tiarida),  families, 
Bythotiaridas,  Williadas.  Leotomedusae  (near  the  Thaumantiad») 
families,  BetenicidsB,  Polyorchidas. 

•  Ann.  Soi.  Nat  (ZooL)  wh.  9,  L  (1905)  pp.  1-80  (10  figs.). 
t  An  Aoeonnt  of  tbe  Deep-Sea  Holthnroidea  ooUeotod  by  R.Llf.8.  *  Invetti- 
gator,'  (Oalontta,  1905)  128  pp.,  15  pit. 

X  Proo.  B.  Iriah  Aeod.,  xx?.  Sect  B,  No  3  (1905)  pp.  25-92. 

§  Comptes  Bendiia,  oxl.  (1905)  pp.  457-9. 

I  SB.  K.  Akad.  WiM.  MQaohen,  1904,  pp.  421-45. 
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Hew  Oavernolarid  from  Ceylon.^ — J.  J.  Simpson  deBcribes  an 
interesting  new  type  found  by  Professor  W.  A.  Herdmian  in  Ceylonese 
waters.  He  names  it  FuatictUaria  herdmani  g.  et  sp.  n.,  and  gives  the 
following  diagnosis :  a  somewhat  sponge-like  Gavemnlarid,  with  a 
flattened  ovoid  stock  separated  by  a  constriction  from  a  comparatively 
slender  sterile  tnmk ;  with  dimorphic  retractile  polyjps,  the  antozooids 
not  exceeding  1  mm  in  length,  the  much  smaller  siphonozooids 
scattered  irr^ularly  among  the  autozooids  ;  with  abundant  densely 
spicnlate  coenenchyma,  traversed  bv  three  longitudinal  central  canah 
passing  down  into  the  trunk;  with  smooth  hyaline  spicules  bearing 
peculiar  digitiform  terminal  processes,  and  showing  very  characteristic 
annulations,  especially  near  the  ends. 

Deep-Sea  Alcyonaria  from  Indian  Ocean.f — J.  Arthur  Thomson 
and  W.  D.  Henderson  make  a  preliminary  report  on  a  collection  of 
deep-sea  Alcyonarians  dredged  by  R.I.M.S. '  Investigator '  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  About  15  new  forms  are  noted,  e.g.  Clawiaria  dedpimsy  grow- 
ing on  a  siUcious  axis,  which  is  probably  a  lar^e  sponge  fibre; 
Sareophytum  fungifonmy  a  large  mushroom-shaped  colony;  several 
species  of  Dasygcrgia  or  Chrysogorgia\  Primnaiais  alba;  Muricella 
bengalmsis  ;  and  Sckpeardln  alba. 

Among  the  Pennatulacea  there  are  new  species  of  Protoeaulany 
ProUfptUumy  and  Stachyptilum,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  new  genus 
{Juncoptilum)  which  is  viviparous. 

Primitiye  Oerm-CellB  of  Ctenophora.f — K.  C.  Schneider  finds  that 
in  B0roe  ovata  the  primitive  germ-cells  are  large  elements  which  originate 
in  the  mesoderm,  diffusely  within  the  gelatinous  substance,  and  especially 
in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  epithelium.  They  dve  origin  to  the 
muscle-ceUs  and  to  the  connective-tissue  cells,  as  well  as  to  the  genital 
cells,  and  they  may  be  called  embryonic  mesoderm-cells,  and  compared 
to  SoUas*  **  fmohseocytes  "  in  sponges. 

Protosoa. 

Dimorphism  in  the  Kummulites.f — ^J.  J.  Lister  finds  that  when  a 
number  of  qiecies  of  Nummtdites  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  sizes  of 
the  megalospheres,  this  coincides  with  the  order  of  the  volumes  of  the 
microspheric  tests.  In  PolystomMa  criapa,  the  only  member  of  the 
Nunmiulitidse  of  which  the  details  of  the  life-history  are  approximately 
known,  the  only  mode  of  origin  of  the  megalospheric  form  which  has 
been  observed  is  by  an  asexual  process  of  reproauction,  from  a  micro- 
spheric  parent.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  m  this  mode  of  reproduction 
tne  size  of  the  offspring  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  volume  of 
protoplasm  of  the  parent. 

Tne  microsphere  probably  arises  as  a  zygote  formed  by  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  zoospores  produced  by  the  megalospheric  individuals ;  and 
the  size  of  the  microsphere  is  found  not  to  vary  outside  15-20  fi  in  the 
four  species  in  which  it  has  been  measured.  The  two  modes  of  repro- 
duction are  thus  contrasted  in  the  size  of  the  offspring. 

♦  Ann.  Nat  Hist.,  xv.  (1905)  pp.  861-5  (1  pi.).  f  Tom.  cit.^  pp.  547-57. 

t  ZeiiBehr.  wiBS.  Zool.,  Izxvl.  (1904)  pp.  389-99  (1  pi.). 
f  Proo.  CMnbridge  Phil.  8oa,xiiL  (1905)  pp.  92-3. 
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DimorphiBm  in  IngliBli  Species  of  Knmmalites.* — J.  J.  Lister  has 
examined  the  characters  of  Nummtditss  lavigata  Brag.,  N.  varwkaria 
Lam.,  and  N,  elegans  Sow.,  with  respect  to  dimorphism.  His  resoits 
are  in  complete  accord  with  the  conclusion  that  the  species  of  NummuUUs 
are  dimorphic.  We  have,  however,  to  recognise  that  while  in  many 
species  of  the  genns  the  microspheric  form  attains  a  much  larger  siae 
than  the  mecalospheric,  in  others  the  two  forms  attain  the  same  size— a 
condition  which  is  indeed  the  rule  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
Foraminifera. 

Notes  on  Infbsorians.f — ^W.  D.  Henderson  communicates  a  number 
of  brief  notes  on  a  large  number  of  Inf  usorians  collected  round  Freibuig. 
Over  eighty  species  were  collected  in  a  short  time.  Most  of  the  notes 
corroborate  previous  descriptions,  but  a  few  observed  differences  of 
interest  are  recorded,  e.g.  the  apparent  absence  of  a  micronucleus  in 
Spirostomum  ambiguum. 

Flagellata  in  Blood  of  Fresh-water  Fishes.^— Keysselitz  reports 
on  a  large  number  of  cases  in  which  he  has  found  in  the  blood  and 
lymph  of  fresh- water  fishes  representatives  of  the  genera  Trypanof^asma 
and  Trypanosoma, 

Movements  of  Oregarines.f — Howard  Crawley  discusses  the  various 
movements  of  Grc^arines,  and  lays  all  emphasis  on  the  ''  myoej^te,^  the 
la^er  of  fibrils  which  encircles  the  animal  in  a  slightly  spiral  direction, 
with  circular  fibres  united  by  longitudinal  and  diagonal  connectives,  the 
whole  system  forming  a  net.  After  discussing  the  various  interpretationB 
and  stating  his  observations,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
motor  phenomena  which  the  Polycystidea  display  may  be  directly  credited 
to  contractions  of  the  myocyte,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
amoeboid  movements  of  certain  species,  and  the  rotation. 

Metameric  Cytoplasm  in  Oregarine.||— L.  Leger  describes  from  the 
intestine  of  the  larva  of  Ceratopogon  soktitialis  Winn.,  from  marshes 
near  Gavali^re,  a  remarkable  new  cellular  type,  which  he  names  Tmrna" 
cystis  mira  g.  et  sp.  n.  It  is  a  Oregarine  of  long,  worm-like  shape, 
whose  qytoplasm  is  divided  into  numerous  compartments  by  transvefse 
septa  ;  it  resembles  a  small  Cestode.  The  number  of  segments  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  animal,  which  reaches  300  ft.  As  many  as  twenty- 
nine  segments  have  been  observed.  Anteriorly  the  shape  undergoes 
change  of  form,  becoming  beak-shaped :  this  is  probably  for  adhesion. 
A  single  spherical  nucleus  is  present  in  the  sixtn  or  seventh  segment. 
The  cell  is  covered  by  a  thin  cuticle,  and  there  is  no  ectoplasmic  ikjer. 

Anisogamy  in  Monocystis.f — L.  Brasil  finds  that,  contrary  to  the 
general  view,  conjugation  in  MonocysUs  is  anisogamous,  although  not  to 
Uie  same  degree  as  in  Stylorhynchus  and  Pteroc^halus,  Isogamy,  he 
considers,  is  probably  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule  in  Monocy^ads. 

*  Pioc  Cambridge  FhiL  Soo,  ziiL  (1905)  pp.  1-3. 

t  Zool.  Anieig.,  xxiz.  (1905)  24  pp.  and  6  figs. 

X  8B.  O^  Nator.  Fraunde  (Berlin,  1904)  pp.  285-96. 

f  Proa  AoAd.  Nat  Sd.  Philadelphik,  1905)  pp.  S9-99. 

I  ComptM  Rendns,  cxl.  (1905)  pp.  524^.  ^  Tom.  oit,  pp.  735-6. 
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Biology  of  Piroplasma  canis.* — 0.  Nuttall  reviews  the  known  facts 
of  geographical  distribntion,  pathological  effects,  and  mode  of  dissemi- 
nation of  PiropUuma  cams.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  man  all  serve  as 
hosts  for  this  parasite.  It  occurs  in  the  blood  in  all  parts  of  the  body, 
most  abundantly  in  the  internal  organs,  within  the  blood-cells,  and  also 
free  in  the  plasma.  The  author  ioiected  dogs  in  England,  where  piro- 
plasmosis  does  not  occur,  through  the  medium  of  ticks  {Hamophysalis 
leaehi)f  the  reputed  intermediate  host  in  Africa. 

Trypanosomes  of  Nagana  and  Mai  de  Oaderaa.f — ^W.  L.  Jakimoff 
finds  that  infection  with  these  parasites  causes  very  acute  sickness  in 
mice  and  rats ;  in  dog,  fox,  gmnea-pig,  rabbit,  and  cat,  the  disease  is 
slower,  lasting  from  one  to  six  weels ;  frogs  and  pigeons  are  immune. 
The  virulence  of  the  trypanosome  is  increased  oy  frequent  passage 
through  the  animal  or^ism,  while  extremely  small  numbers  are  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  infection.  Besides  the  blood,  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid,  pleural,  peritoneal,  and  pericardial  exudations,  as  well  as  other 
body  fluids  contain  the  infection  substance.  House-flies  do  not  act  as 
taunsmitters  of  these  diseases. 

Leococytoaoan  of  the  Dog.f — 0.  A.  Bentley  describes  what  seems 
to  be  a  new  and  hitherto  undescribed  parasite  of  the  leucocytes  of  the 
doe.  The  subjects  were  of  English  breed,  bom  in  Assam,  and  showed 
a  sught  ansBinia,  and  some  little  febrile  disturbance.  It  may  be  that  the 
parasite  is  a  Htemogregarine,  which  would  be  remarkable  in  the  blood 
of  a  mammal  and  in  the  leucocjrtes  thereof. 

C<Blo8poridiam  BlatteilsB.j — Howard.  Crawley  describe)  this  new 
Sporozoon,  one  of  the  Haploeporidia,  which  occurs  in  great  abundance 
in  the  Malpkhian  tubules  of  the  so-called  Croton  bug,  Blattella  ger- 
mamea  L.  He  gives  an  account  of  its  life-cycle  as  far  as  he  has  been 
able  to  trace  it. 

Diseases  of  7ishes.|| — 0.  Fubrmann  discusses  in  a  brief  note  the 
causes  of  some  of  these.  Diseases  due  to  bacteria  and  sporosoa  aie 
furofuulosB  of  Salmonids,  the  loosening  of  scales  in  white-fish,  bubonic 
disease  of  barbels,  and  small-pox  of  carp.  An  interesting  epidemic 
malady  of  the  female  sexual  organs  of  the  pike  of  Lake  ]^ucn&tel  is 
caused  by  a  myxosporidian  {Hmneguya  paorospernUca  var.  oviparda). 
The  disease  destroymg  carp  is  probably  caused  by  a  parasite  of  the 
genus  Trypanosomi,  which  ^uses  sleeping  sickness  in  man. 

Pseudo-HiBmatosoa.f — A.  Laveran  directs  attention  to  a  number  of 
appearances  whidi  may  be,  and  have  been,  mistaken  for  intra-corpuscular 
H»matozoa,  e.g.  (1)  vacuolated  corpuscles,  common  in  ansemic  subjects; 

2)    nucleated   corpuscles,  also    frequent    in    anasmia;    (8)  granular 

*<  monchet^  **)  corpuscles ;  and  (4)  hadmatoblasts. 

*  Joarn.  HyK-t  iv.  (1904)  p.  219. 

t  GentralbL  Bakt  Fftramtenk.,  xxxvit.  (1904)  pp.  668-78. 

X  Brit  Med.  Jonrn.,  liay  6, 1905,  p.  988  (2  flgs.). 

f  Proc.  AoacL  Nat.  Soi.  PhUadelphia,  1905,  pp.  158-61  (6  flgt.). 

U  Aich.  8d.  Phvs.  et  Nat,  xix.  (1905)  p.  205. 

^  Oomptes  Bendnis  oxo.  (1905)  pp.  1211-16  (4  agt.> 
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BOTANY. 

GBKBBAL, 
Including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Seed  Plants. 

Cytology, 

inoladinff  Oall-Oontants. 

Oeneral  Cytology.* — ^B.  M.  Davis  oontinaes  his  interesting  ''  Studies 
on  the  Plant  Celi,"  in  which  he  is  giving  a  general  r^somi  and  dis- 
cossion  of  cell  problems.  In  this  part,  No.  5  of  ihe  series,  he  deals 
with  cells-unions,  and  nuclear  fusions  in  plants. 

Heterotype  divi8ioii.t — ^V.  Or^ire  and  J.SBerghsf  have  made 
further  observations  on  the  exact  meaning  of  the  tot  apparent  split 
which  appears  in  the  chromosomes  of  this  division  in  microspore-mother- 
oells.  Tney  believe  that  in  synapsis  two  threads  become  arranged  side 
by  side  to  form  the  thick  spireme  thread.  The  chromosomes  are 
thus  double  in  nature,  but  duality  is  not  produced  by  the  bending  on 
itself  of  a  segment  of  the  spireme  thread,  as  Dixon,  Fanner  and  Moore 
beUeve,  or  in  other  words  the  double  chromosomes  are  produced  by  the 
somatic  chromosomes  from  the  first  lying  side  by  side,  not  by  these 
chromosomes  joining  end  to  end  and  later  bending  over  parallel  to  one 
another.  Berghs  describes  the  process  of  formation  of  the  double 
spireme  thread  in  detaU  in  Allium  fisttUosum. 

Cell-Struoture  of  the  Cyaiiophyce».§ — ^Alfred  Fischer  has  brou^ 
forward  a  new  work  on  this  much-discussed  subject.  His  most  im- 
portant points  are  that  the  ''  central  body  **  contains  large  quantities  of  a 
carbohyarate  (derived  from  the  chromatophore),  either  glycogen,  or 
anabesnin  which  can  be  converted,  at  least  partiallv,  into  glycogen  or 
dextrin  by  treatment  with  acid.  The  mitosis  which  was  observed  by 
various  workers  is  not  a  process  by  which  chromatin  is  distributed  to 
the  daughter-cells,  but  a  mere  equai  distribution  of  granules  of  an  inert 
assimilatory  product,  or  carbohydrates.  The  mitosis  of  the  older 
observers  is  thus  nothing  more  than  carbohydrate-mitosis  (kohl€hydrat- 
mitose).  The  chromatin  lately  described  by  Olive,  in  the  form  of 
chromosomes  and  threads,  is  nothing  more  than  anabsenin  which  takes 
nuclear  stains  like  chromatin.  The  interesting  possibility  that  this 
carbohydrate-mitosis  is  the  phylogenetic  forerunner  of  the  nuclear 
mitosis  of  higher  plants,  is  suggested. 

Cytology  of  Araiospora.fl — C.  A.  King  has  investigated  the  ^tology 
of  A.pukkra^  a  somewhat  rare  aquatic  fungus  first  described  bv  'Hiaxter, 
and  placed  doubtfully  either  in  the  Peronosporaceas  or  Saprolegniaoese. 

*  Amer.  Nat.,  zxxix.  (1905)  pp.  217-68  (3  figs.). 

t  La  Cellule,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  297-814.  %  Tom.  oii,  pp.  384-397,  pi  1. 

f  Bot.  Zeit.,  IxUi.  (1905)  pp.  51-130,  pis.  4-5. 

n  Proc.  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist,  xxxi  (1908)  pp.  211-45,  pis.  11-15. 
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f omier  are  ont^^wths  from  the  leaf-base,  while  the  latter  are  developed 
from  the  blade.  Pseudo-stipules  are  distinguished  not  only  by  wis 
difference  of  development,  but  in  their  occurrence.  Whereas  stipoles 
are  remarkablv  constant  in  their  occurrence,  pseudo-stipules  are 
generaUj  found  on  plants  the  leaves  of  which  bear  no  stipules,  and  onlj 
on  certain  parts  of  such  plants,  where  they  perform  some  special  function. 
Their  function,  like  that  of  most  true  stipules,  is  associated  with  the 
protection  of  more  delicate  organs.  The  author  finds  that  ihej  occur 
on  plants  with  lobed  or  pinnate  leaves  ;  either  on  the  primary  leaves  of 
a  shoot,  or  on  the  bracts  and  in  the  leaves  in  the  vicinity  of  die  flower 
r^on ;  more  rarely  are  they  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  whole  plant,  as 
in  Oanarium.  Occasionally,  as  in  Anihyllis^  Latus^  and  other  members 
of  the  PapilionacesB,  both  stipule^  and  pseudo-stipules  are  present  on 
one  and  the  same  leaf. 

Bei»rodiiotiTe. 

Structure  of  the  Flower  in  CruoifersB.* — Ab  a  result  of  the  stadv 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  vascular  bundles  in  the  parts  of  the  flower, 
Gerber  considers  the  floral  diagram  of  the  typical  crucifer  to  be  a& 
follows :  S  2  +  2,  P  4  (diagonal),  St  2  +  4,  0  2  +  2.  The  ^oecium  is 
composed  of  four  leaves,  two  valvular  and  sterile,  two  placental  and 
fertile.  These  four  leaves  are  concrescent  by  their  margins,  and  in 
addition  the  two  olacental  leaves  are  concrescent  by  their  median  nerve 
with  the  axis  of  uie  flower,  causing  a  division  of  the  ovary  into  twa 
chambers. 

Inflorescence  of  Boraginacea  and  SolanacesB.t— W.  Muller  adds 
vet  another  to  the  numerous  discussions  on  the  character  of  the  so-called 
[>oragoid  inflorescence  in  these  two  families.  While  the  greater  number 
of  writers  on  the  subject,  including  De  Candolle,  Eichler,  Celakovskyand 
Schumann  have  r^nied  the  inflorescence  asof  a  monochasialcymose  tjpe^ 
others,  including  Schleiden  and  €k>ebel,  have  referred  it,  as  a  whole  or  in 
part,  to  a  monopodial  development.  The  present  writer  has  studied  the 
development  of  the  inflorescence  in  species  of  the  following  genera  of 
Boraginaoess,  Tiaridiumy  HtHiotropiufny  Symphfftumy  Mertmrna^  MyosaiiSy 
and  Omphdlod$8y  and  concludes  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  a  dorsiveo- 
tral  monopodium,  with  in  some  cases  a  tendency  towards  a  dichotomous 
development.  Similarly  he  finds  that  the  inflorescence  of  Hyo9cyamut 
niger  is  a  dorsiventral  monopodium. 

Structure  and  Function  of  the  Antipodal  Cells.} — ^P.  E.  Ldtsdier 
has  investigated  a  number  of  species  of  seed-plants,  and  as  a  result  dis- 
tinguishes three  anatomical-physiological  types  of  antipodal  cells.  In 
the  first  type  the  antipodals  show  t£e  lowest  grade  oi  differentiation, 
remaining  as  naked  protoplasts  or  unattached  cells.  Their  function 
consists  mainly  in  the  solution  or  absorption  of  the  nucellus.  To  this 
^pe  belong  the  orchids,  CrucifersB,  Oeraniaoeas,  Linacese,  Papilionaoes, 
rnmulacese,  Polemoniacea^,  and  Scrophulariacese.    In  the  second  tj^ 

*  Gomptet  Bendus,  ozl.  (1905)  pp.  1143-6. 

t  Flora,  xoiv.  (1905)  pp.  885-419  (11  flgi.  io  text). 

X  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  213-412  (2  pla.). 
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the  cells  are  well  differentiated  and  form  a  roundish  cell-complex,  the 
chief  function  of  which  is  the  conversion  of  the  material  storea  in  the 
embryo-sac.  It  is  represented  by  the  Gramine»,  Aracead,  Banunculacese^ 
MimosesB,  CsosdpinieaB,  and  occurs  also,  in  combination  with  the  third 
type,  in  the  Liliacee,  Iridacesd,  Zingiberacese,  Boraginacese,  and 
Solanaceae.  In  the  third  type  the  cells  form  individually  or  together  an 
elongated  structure  serving  as  haustoria  for  the  embryo-sac ;  this 
type  is  exemplified  mainly  in  Bubiace»  and  Compositee. 

Apogamy  in  Alohemilla.^ — E.  Strasburger  comes  to  the  following 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  the  study  of  this  phenomenon  in  several 
species  of  the  section  Eu-AlchsmUla.  Thirty-two  bivalent  chromosomes 
are  present  at  the  reduction  division  of  the  poUen-mother-cells.  In  the 
ovuk  of  apc^amous  species  one  or  several  archesporial  cells  appear  as 
embryo-sac  mother- cells.  Their  nuclei  pass  through  the  prophase 
stage  of  the  reduction  division  as  far  as  the  synapsis  stage.  At  this 
point  the  embryo-sac  mother-cell  becomes  vegetative,  its  nucleus  passing 
over  from  the  synapsis  into  the  typical  method  of  division.  The  pro- 
ducts of  division  of  the  thus  altered  archesporium  cell  are  due  to  a 
v^etative,  not  to  a  generative  process.  They  must  be  r^arded  not  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  generation,  as  macrospores,  but  as  tissue  cells  of 
the  parent ;  and  the  resulting  development  is  apogamous.  The  embryo- 
sacs  which  are  formed  from  this  tissue  contain  an  apogamous  egg-cell, 
the  nucleus  of  which  has  a  vegetative  number  of  chromosomes,  and  the 
embryo  is  an  apogamous  development  of  this  egg-cell. 

Some  of  the  subnival  species  have  normal  pollen,  and  these  also 
develop  in  their  ovules,  by  the  process  of  reduction  division,  macrospores 
from  embryo-sac  mother-cells.  The  embryo-sac  which  develops  from 
the  macrospore  contains  a  generative  egg  with  a  reduced  number  of 
chromosomes  in  the  nucleus,  and  produces  an  embryo  onlv  as  the  result 
of  fertilisation.  The  author  also  finds  that  the  normal  sexual  species 
are  chalazogamic,  and  that  some  of  them  hybridise.  He  su^ests  that 
excessive  mutation  has  caused  the  weakening  of  the  sexual  power  in  the 
Eu-AlchemillesB,  and  with  failure  of  fertilisation  apogamous  reproduction 
has  been  adopted.  The  genera  Ruhus  and  Rosa^  m  spite  of  their  strong 
pdymorphism,  have  hitherto  remained  sexual;  the  author  finds  that 
the  macron)ore  develops  from  the  embryo-sac  mother-cell  by  a  process  of 
reduction  division,  ana  the  egg  is  a  generative  one.  It  is  also  pointed 
out  diat  dioecism  has  in  many  cases  formed  the  stimulus  to  the  assump- 
tion of  apogamy,  the  separation  of  male  and  female  individuals  tending 
to  a  suppression  of  fertilisation. 

Notes  on  the  Fruits  of  Opuntia.t  —  J.  W.  Toumey  has  studied 
various  species  of  this  genus,  which  is  evidently  of  comparatively  recent 
origin  ana  development.  Owing  to  the  instability  of  the  characters 
available  for  the  (^"stematist,  no  one  has  been  able  to  make  a  satisf actorv 
taxonomic  arrangement  of  the  species,  nearly  one  hundred  of  which 
(including  varieties)  have  been  described  from  the  arid  i^^pns  of  the 
BOuUi-westem  ITnited  States  and  north-western  Mexico.     The  shoot  is 

*  Jahrb.  wias.  Botan..  xlL  (1904)  pp.  88-1S4  (4  pU.). 

t  BalL  Toney  Bot.  Olab,  xzxiL  (1905)  pp.  235-9  (2  pU.). 

2  H  2 
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more  or  less  condensed  and  fleshy ;  the  roots  are  generaUy  of  two  sorts, 
long  surface  ones  for  rapid  absolution  of  moisture,  and  short  deep^  ones 
for  support.  As  regards  the  fmit,  from  the  stndy  of  many  speaes  from 
the  standpoint  of  stmctnre,  from  the  similarity  in  externiEd  appearance 
between  the  fruit  and  the  ultimate  vegetative  branches,  and  from  terato- 
logical  evidence,  the  author  concludes  (1)  that  the  fruit  is  caulome  in 
structure ;  (2)  Its  caulome  nature  is  probably  of  recent  development  ; 
(3)  It  has  become  caulome  by  its  once  superior  ovary  receding  into  a 
vegetative  branch,  thus  making  it  at  present  inferior ;  (4)  The  branch, 
which  now  becomes  the  ovary,  is  usually  modified  and  ripens  into  the 
structure  which  we  term  the  fruit.  It  may,  however,  become  but  little 
modified,  resembling  the  ultimate  branches,  and  continuing  as  a  vegetative 
part  of  the  plant. 

Throughout  the  genus  the  fruit  in  its  early  development  bears 
numerous  leaves  in  the  axils  of  which  v^etative  branches  as  well  as 
flowers  occur.  The  fruit  of  the  flat-stemmed  species  deviates  farthest 
in  form  from  that  of  the  normal  vegetative  branch ;  but  in  several  of 
these  the  structure  containing  the  seeds  is  sometimes  large  and  flattened, 
like  the  normal  vegetative  branches.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  whole 
member  does  not  become  pulp-like,  change  colour  and  ripen.  Only  that 
part  immediately  surrounding  the  seeds  ripens  as  the  seeds  mature ;  the 
remainder  continues  as  a  vegetative  part  of  the  plant.  When  the  fmit 
is  stenle  it  often  does  not  ripen  at  all,  but  remains  on  the  plant  for 
months  after  the  normal  fruit»  have  matured.  These  sterile  fruits  some- 
times produce  normal  flattened  branches  during  the  second  season. 

P  0  H  zo,  A . — L'antogamia  nelle  pianU  fanerogame.    ( Aatogamy  in  teed-plaiita.) 

[Inolndei  obseryatioui  on  spt^t  ■  of  BantmcMlMt,  JfottiUbieh  Bratt&o,  O^pmh 
phila^  SiUne,  CalendiUa,  Litiaria,  Saiureia,  EuphorbiOy  Oroonf,  Narmtmtt^ 
and  SoOUl]  BuU,  Soe.  BcL  liaL,  1905.  pp.  73-87. 

Fhysiolo^. 
Nutrition  and  Ghrowth. 

Soil  Inoculation  for  Leguminous  Plants.* — G.  T.  Moore  has  made 
an  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  behaviour  of  nitro- 
genous fixing  organisms,  and  one  of  considerable  economic  value.  He 
finds  that  the  nitrogen  is  fixed  by  the  tubercle-forming  bacteria  within 
their  bodies.  This  was  deteimined  by  cultures  in  flasks  containing 
nutrient  solutions  without  nitrogen,  when  no  increase  of  nitrogen  was 
found  in  the  solution,  but  a  marked  increase  in  the  organisms  themselves. 
The  organism  is  therefore  a  parasite.  -  Ultimately  the  plant  overpowers 
the  parasite,  and  uses  the  fixer)  nitrogen.  Grown  in  nitrogenous  media 
the  organism  lost  both  its  power  of  infecting  leguminous  plants  and  its 
power  of  fixing  nitrogen  ;  whereas  in  non-nitrogenous  meaia  bodi  tJ^ese 
properties  were  retained.  A  lack  of  recoemition  of  these  facts  serves 
probably  to  explain  previous  failures  by  Nobbe  to  obtain  for  economic 
use  pure  cultures  of  this  organism.  The  author  has  devised  a  method 
of  patting  up  for  distribution  pure  cultures  of  Fseudomonas  radkkola^ 

*  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agrio.,  BureHD  of  Plant  Industry,  BulL  71  (1905)  72  pp.,  10  pla 
See  also  Bot.  Gazette,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp  371-2. 
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grown  in  nitrogen-free  media  and  dried  on  cotton  immersed  in  the 
cnltore.  These  cultures  are  sent  out  bj  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
together  with  packages  of  nutrient  salts  to  multiply  the  organism ;  the 
Cloture  thus  obtained  is  used  to  inoculate  the  seed  or  soil. 

IrritabiUty. 

Immunity  of  Plants  to  their  own  Poison.* — G.  J.  Stracke,  as  a 
result  of  a  number  of  observations  with  various  herbaceous  plants,  con- 
cludes that  in  some  cases  the  cells  of  the  tissues  of  the  higher  plants  possesa 
an  immunity  to  their  own  poison  when  presented  in  a  chemically  pure 
state,  but  that  this  is  not  a  general  rule.  Moreover,  such  cells  may  show 
immunity  to  other  injurious  substances,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
chemically  related  to  the  poison  which  they  themselves  contain.  Ex- 
periments made  with  the  liquids  expressed  from  the  cells  suggest  the 
possibility  that  these  liquids  may  contain  substances  which  are  more 
injurious  to  the  cells  in  question  than  to  others.  It  is  perhaps  not  a 
matter  of  indifference  for  the  life  of  the  protoplast  that  the  action  of 
the  poison  be  directed  from  the  vacuole  to  the  external  layer  of  the 
protoplast.  Or  it  is  ^uite  possible  that  in  many  cases  a  cell-fluid,  origi- 
nally innocuous,  acquires  after  its  isolation  toxic  properties  as  the  result 
of  decompositions  set  up  by  enzyme  action. 

General. 

Experiments  on  the  Attraction  of  Bees  by  Flowers.t — Josephine 
Wery  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  work  of  previous  observations  on 
the  subject  of  the  attraction  of  bees  by  flowers,  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tion of  experiments  made  by  herself  in  two  different  seasons  in  tne 
Brussels  Botanic  Oarden.  The  author  concludes  that  the  brightly 
coloured  parts  of  the  flower  are  the  chief  attraction,  the  honey  and 
the  perfume  apart  from  the  colour  having  but  very  slight  attractive 
power.  If  the  total  attractive  power  of  the  flower  be  represented  by 
100,  the  effect  of  the  form  and  colour  will  be  represented  by  about  80 
and  that  of  the  other  factors — presence  of  pollen,  nectar  and  perfume, 
taken  together — by  about  20. 

Belation  between  Ants  and  Plants.f — E.  Ule  gives  a  catalogue  of 
the  plants  collected  by  himself  in  the  Amazon  region  with  which  ants 
were  found  associated.  The  collection  comprised  twenty-eight  species  of 
ants  (determined  by  Professor  A.  Forel)  and  more  than  thirty  associated 
plants.  The  plants  are  included  in  the  following  families :  Araceas 
{Anthurium),  Bromeliacese  {TiUandsia),  MoracesB,  rolygonaceae  {Trip- 
laris)j  LeguminossB,  Euphorbiacese  {Sapium),  Melastomacese,  Boraginacea^ 
{Cordia\  and  Bubiacese  {Duroia), 

Fossil  Fruits  from  the  Tertiary  Lignito8.§ — G.  H.  Perkins 
describes  the  results  of  his  study  of  a  large  collection  of  fossil  fruits- 

*  Arch.  Norland  Sou  Ex.  and  Nat.,  ser.  2,  x.  (1905)  pp.  8-61. 
t  Boll.  CI  Sol.  Aoad.  Boy.  Belg.,  1904,  pp.  1211-61. 
i  Flora,  xd?.  (1905)  pp.  491-7. 

f  Bep.  State  G^eologist  Vermont,  1904,  pp.  174-212  (7  pU.).   See  abo  Rot.  Gazette,, 
xxxix.  (1905)  p.  371.{ 
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from  the  lignites  of  Brandon,  Vermont,  n.SJL  One  limidred  and 
€i^teen  species  are  recorded,  and  many  new  fonns  of  more  or  len 
donbtfnl  aflKnities  are  described,  including  several  new  genen,  sodi  as 
MonocarpdUUs  (1 1  species),  Hiecraidss  (5  species),  BiearpMtes  (5  specks), 
BrantUmiOj  Rubiaides^  Sapindoides  (6  species)  and  Pnmoide$. 

Xxplorations  in  Oeorgia.* — Roland  Harper  gives  an  aooooni  of 
his  botanical  work  in  the  coast  plain  of  Georgia  in  1903.  He  studied 
especially  the  AUamaha  Grit,  one  of  the  most  iMtanically  interesting  and 
extensive  geological  formations  in  the  State,  covmng  an  area  of  at  least 
11,000  square  miles.  It  is  a  gently  rolling  region,  nine-tenths  of  whkh 
in  its  natural  condition  is  pine-barrens,  and  the  remainder  mostly  swaaips, 
which  border  the  numerous  streams  and  sand-hills  whidi  occur  aloiig 
most  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  The  author  gives  notes  aa  the  moie 
interesting  plants,  including  a  bibliogia^cal  account  of  Ckmma  fmdda^ 
a  species  confined  to  the  south-eastern  United  States,  about  iriuoi  there 
has  been  some  confusion,  both  as  to  name  and  geographical  distribotioii. 

CBTPTOGAX8. 
Pteridophyta. 
(By  A«  Osrp,  M  .A^  FJL&) 

Index  FilicuBLt — C.  Christensen  publishes  the  first  fssdde  of  an 
index  to  dil  the  genera  and  species  of  ferns  and  fern-allies  described 
between  1753  and  1:^05,  with  their  synonyms  and  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  manuscript  is  fdl  ready  for  printing,  and  will  make  a 
book  of  about  750  pages,  in  11  or  12  parts,  issued  in  quid^  succession. 
The  author  has  been  engaged  upon  the  preparation  of  the  Index  for 
many  years,  and  has  taken  every  precaution  to  ensure  the  accuiacT  of 
his  citations  and  dates.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  sections  :  I.  a 
systematic  enumeration  of  the  genera  based  on  the  anangunent 
elaborated  in  Engler  and  Prantl's  "  Die  Natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamili^i.** 
II.  An  alphabetical  enumeration  of  the  species  and  synonyms  puUished 
between  1753  and  1905,  including  garden  names.  III.  iji  aljuiabetkal 
catalogue  of  literature,  wherein  new  genera  and  species  are  described  or 
examined. 

AlBnities  of  Ophioglossacee  and  MarsiliaceflB.^ — D.  H.  Campbell 
discusses  in  detail  F.  0.  Bower^s  view  that  the  whole  spike  of  Opkw- 
^lossum  is  the  equivalent  of  a  single  sporangium  of  Lyccpodium,  and 
that  all  the  ptendophytes  are  reducible  to  a  common  strobiloid  type,  as 
seen  in  the  Lycopods  or  Equisetacese.  Campbell,  on  the  contrary,  Wlds 
to  his  own  published  view  that  the  direct  origin  of  the  Ophioglossacee 
was  from  an  Antboceros-like  prototype,  the  hypothetical  ancestral  form 
being  almost  realised  in  Ophioglossum  simpUx^  with  its  long  stalked 
sporangiophore,  and  scarcely  traceable  sterile  segment.  Fiurther,  be 
traces  in  detail  the  close  relationship  between  the  Ophic^lossaceae  and 

*  BnU.  Torrey  Bot  Clnb^  xxxiL  (1905)  pp.  141-71  (5  figi.). 
t  OopenhageD  :  Hfti^entp,  1905,  Twn,  i.,  pp.  1-64. 
X  Amer.  Nat,  xxxfiii  (1904)  pp.  761-75. 
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Mamttiaoese,  and  holds  that  Uie  former  should  be  associated  with  the 
latter  among  the  eosporangiate  ferns.  As  to  the  MarsiliacesB,  he  thinks 
that  recent  work  justifies  the  assumption  that  their  relationship  with 
the  Schizasacese  is  not  very  remote,  the  resemblance  between  the  sporo- 
<»rp  of  MarsUia  and  the  fertile  leaf-segment  of  ScJuzaa  being  specially 
marked. 

Asplenium  Seelosii  Leybold."* — M.  Calegari  has  found  this  rare  fern 
near  the  village  of  Rasa,  on  the  mountain  called  '*  Campo  dei  Fiori,"  a 
hill  to  the  north  of  Varese,  in  Lombardy.  It  occurred  at  a  height  of 
850  m.,  considerably  lower,  therefore,  than  the  lowest  limit  given  by 
Hartinger  and  Dalla  Torre  (1800-2000  m.).  The  author  believes  that 
ike  record  of  this  species  from  Istria,  found  in  certain  books,  is  erroneous ; 
and  he  points  out  that  in  Arcangeli's  "  Gompendio,'^  the  name  of 
Salomo,  a  locality  for  A,  Seelosii  between  Trento  and  Balzano,  has,  by 
a  printer's  error,  been  changed  to  Salerno. 

Anoktuocs — VotM  on  Fern  Onltnre.  BuH  DepL  Agrie.  Jamaica^ 

fii.  (1905)  pp.  71-2. 

Abbeb,  E.  a.  N. — A  new  iMtnre  in  the  Xorphology  of  the  Fern-like  FMiil 

Oloseopterie.  Rep.  Brit  A88.  Adv.  8ei,  1904 

(1905)  p.  781. 

H  „  On  the  Sporangiun-like  Organs  of  Olouopterii  Browniana 

Brongn. 

[Morphology  of  these  organs,  evidence  of  their  conneo- 
tion  with  this  genus,  and  historical  sketch.] 

Quart.  Joum,  Oeol.  8oc.^  in.  (1905) 

pp.  324-88  (2  pla.). 

6  ▲  BSA  N  T  I,  L. — Seeondo  eontribnto  aUo  studio  della  flora  fossils  di  Jane.    (Second 
contribution  to  the  study  of  tlie  fossil  flora  of  Jano.] 

AUi  8oc.  Tose.  Se.  Nat.,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  115-31  (fig.). 

Boodle,  L.  A. — On  Beduetion  of  the  Oametophyte  in  Todea. 

Bep.  Brit,  A8$.  Adv,  8eL  1904  (1905)  p.  781. 

BsBTBAND,  0.  E.,  &  F.  OoBNAiLLB— Observations  on  Stmetnre  of  the  Leaf- 
traee  of  Inyersicatenate  Filioinas.  Tom.  oU.,  pp.  778-80. 

€hbi8t,  H. — Qnelqnes  remarqnes  oonoemant  une  eolleetion  de  Fongdres  dn  Bhotan. 
(Some  remarks  concerning  a  collection  of  ferns  from  Bhotan.) 

Ann,  Conterv.  et  Jard.  Bot.  Gmeve,  1904,  pp.  380-2. 

Olutb,  W.  N. — ^The  Bound-leaved  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  reniforme> 

Fern  BtdUHn,  xiii.  (1905)  pp.  49-50  (1  pL). 

M        „        What  eonstitntes  a  species  in  the  genus  Isoetes  I 

[A  discussion  of  the  value  of  characters,  drawn  ftom  habitat, 
trunk,  stomata,  leaves,  indusium,  sporangia,  bast-bundles, 
spores,  and  soil.  Spore-markings  appear  to  be  the  least 
variable  character  for  the  North  American  species.] 

Tom,  eit.,  pp.  41-7. 
Davbmpobt,  G.  E.— a  new  type  of  Aneimia. 

[Description  of  A.  Brandegeea  Davenport,  a  new  species  from  Mexico,  re- 
markable for  the  conversion  of  its  lower  pinnn  into  sporophylls,  and 
thereby  constituting  a  new  section  of  the  genus.] 

Tom.  ct7.,  pp.  18-21  (1  pi.). 
Eaton,  A.  A.— Notes  on  Isoetes. 

[Description  of  a  new  species  and  two  new  varieties.]  Tom.  eit.,  pp.  51-3. 


Malpighia,  xix.  (190&)  p.  121. 
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EooLBtToir,  W.  W. — Thb  Yen  WlaoL  of  Yflrmont. 

[Lilt  of  82  spooies  aod  Tarietif^  of  femB  and  fern-allies,  with  notes  on  their 
diBtribation.]  Tbm.  ett,  pp.  33-4 1 . 

Flett,  J.  B.~Obfer¥»tiong  on  Lyeopodinm  Selago-lneidvliim. 

[L.  Mago  at  a  high  altitude  grades  imperceptibly  into  the  lUige  forest  form. 
L.  Iwddutmmy  in  North  America.]  fVmi.  ol,  p.  48. 

FoBD,  8.  O. — ^The  Anatomy  of  Piilotam  triqnetmm. 

Rep,  BriL  Au.  Adv.  8ci.  1904  (1905)  p.  78tK 
G rahd'Eubt — 8nr  les  graines  troavees  attaehees  an  Feeopteris  RneWneti  SeUeit 

(On  the  grains  funnd  attached  to  PeeopUrU  Plmdcemdi  Sehlot) 
CompL  Bend,  Acad.  8eL  Paru,  cxL  (1905)  pp.  920-3. 

Guff  ROT,  Ch. — Las  Aipidinm  aenleatnm  et  A.  Lonehitis,  oonstitnMt-ils  daox 
espioss  distinetes  t  (Do  A,  aemietUum  and  A.  LondiUii  constitute  two  distinct 
species  ?)  BtiiL  Soc.  BoL  Framee,  lit  (19U5)  pp.  77-^  (I  pL). 

Hamilton,  A. — On  abnormal  derelopments  in  Vew  Zealand  Yams. 

Tran$.  Proe.  New  Zealamd  IntL,  xxxri  (1904)  pp.  334-72. 

Habpbb.  B.  M. — ^The  Fern  Flora  of  Georgia. 

[An  annotated  list  of  58  Pteridophy  tea,  with  an  acooont  of  the  geologioal  and 
botanical  features  of  the  State  ol  Georgia.] 

Fem  BuOeiin,  xiii.  (1905)  p.  1-17. 

HiBBOirTM us,  G. — ^Aspleniomm  spedas  nora  et  nen  satis  not«.  BesdraibvBgVB. 
▼on  nenan  Arten  nnd  Bamerknngon  sn  iltersn  Arten  dar  Oattnng  Ai^liaivB. 
(New  and  in«»nfBoiently»known  species  of  A»plemumL  Descriptions  of  new  speeiea 
and  remarks  on  old  species  of  the  genns  AeUemimmL) 

lA,  gaUpamemee  is  split  off  from  true  A.  Kantemianmm.  Both  are  described  in 
great  detail.]  Hedwigia,  z\ir,  (1905)  pp.  193-8  (1  pL). 

Hi  ll,  K.  J. — Sqniaatnm  seirpoidas  in  Illinois. 
[Note  on  the  distribation  of  the  specie^.] 

F^m  B^dieUm,  xiii  (1905)  p.  21-3. 

Hill,  T.  G. — On  the  prasanea  of  Pariehnos  in  Baeant  Plants. 

[Cooiparison  of  certain  mncilage-caTities  in  ImeUt  kgelrix  with  the  pariehnoa 
of  Lepidodemdnm.  etc.  Bep.  BriL  Am.  Ade,  8eL  1904 

(1905)  PL  780. 

KiDSTON,  B.— On  the  DiTialoBs  and  Oonralation  of  the  Vppar  Pwtiaa  af  tlM  Oaal- 
Maasnras,  with  special  rateanoa  to  thair  DavalopmaBt  in  the  WIdlani  Oaokisa  af 
Xngland. 

[Contains  sereral  lists  of  toi«il  ferns,  otiliaed  for  the  daasifioatkm  of  tha 
different  strata.]  QmarL  Jowm.  GeoL  <Sbc  IxL  (1905)  pp.  308-23 

Klcob,  a.  B.— The  Fl«a  of  the  Pnalinah  Lake  IMitriet. 

GaafpfcHtfro/tf,  No.  18(1904):  Fem  BmllwHm,  xiiL 

(1905)  p.  27. 

KoBNB,  W. — ItiginaTiimitiwma,  nmtarsehaidiBgimarkmala,  ArtaB,  gaologiacha 
Yarbrsitvng.  (Distingniihing  characteristica,  species,  and  geographical  discriba* 
tion  of  the  stems  of  ^iZana.)  Distert  CErlsAgen.  1904)  72  pp. 

KCmmbblb.  J.  B.~Par  Tiarblittriga  Elaafhm  in  dar  Flora  ^m  Indapast  (Jfar- 
•ilia  qmadrifoUa  Uk  the  flora  of  Bndapeat) 

[Hpedmens  of  thia  plant  exist  in  the  Hungarian  National  Xnseom.  It  was 
gathered  formerly  in  the  Bakos  brook,  but  cannot  now  be  foond.] 

Jfo^or  BaL  Lapok,  iii  (1904)  ppc  S22-9. 

Xaxoh,  W.  R—A  Vaw latijekinm frsB  Jamaiaa. 

[The  deacriptioo  of  a  new  spectes,  B.  Umderwoodiammm^  bdonging  to  the 
Umatmm  group  and  moat  nearly  related  to  B,  Jemmami  Underw.  and  M, 
deeompoiitmm  Mart,  and  Q^L  The  type  of  the  new  apedea  is  piiamul  m 
the  Herbarium  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Gardens] 

BaO.  Torr.  BoL  CUk,  xxxii  (1905)  ppL  219-22  (1  pt). 

Pabish,  S.  B— Opkiagtaaanm  aaUfocnienn  in  Osatral  Oalitomia 

Am  BmOeimj  xiiL  (1905)  |l  «L 

C— AiplaniBmTrirliMsnis  in  Kaina.  fffcwisrw,  riL  0»bC»)  ^  II 
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Peg  LA,  P. — Bulla  Tlora  earbonifera  dtl  Pieoolo  S.  Bernardo.    (On  the  carboDiferous^ 
flora  of  the  Little  St  Bernard.)  Mem.  Carta  Qtol.  ItaUa,  x\l  (1904) 

24  pp.  (1  pi.). 
Prain,  D.— Tlora  of  the  Snndribnna. 

[Contains  some  Pteridophyta.]         Bee.  BcL  8urv.  India,  ii.  (1903)  pp.  861-5* 

RippA.  O. — La  Peteridoflte  racoolte  da  0.  Zenker  al  Congo.  (The  Pteridophyta 
oolleoted  by  G.  Zenker  on  tlie  Congo.)  BtiU.  Ort.  Bat.  Napoli,  ii.  (1904) 

pp.  109-14. 
RoBiNsoH,  B.  L. — ^A  Conneetiont  Station  for  Lyoopodinm  Belago. 

Bhodora,  yii  (1905)  p.  20. 

RoTA-Eossi,  G.— Alenne  eonrideraiioni  snlla  ontogenia  delle  oormoflte  yasoolarL 
(Some  Yiews  on  the  ontogeny  of  the  vascular  cormophytes.) 

Am  Itt.  Bot.  Pavia,  x.  (1904)  4  pp.,  1  pi. 

RvDOLPH,  K.— Psaronien  nnd  Xarattiaceen.  Yergleiehend  anatomiiohe  ITnter- 
■nchnngen.  (Pearonim  and  MaratHaeem.  Redearobes  into  their  oompitrative 
anatomy.)  K.  Akad,  Ftm.  Wien  8iU.  Ant.  Math.  Nat.,  Feb.  16, 1905. 

ScHAFrNSB,  J.  H. — Lyoopodinm  porophilnm  in  Ohio. 

Ohio  Naturaiiit,  v.  (1905)  p.  801. 

N  f.  The  Life-Oyole  of  a  Heterosporons  Pteridophyte. 

Tom.  eU.,  pp.  255-60  (fig.). 

Scott,  D.  H. — ^A  Vew  Type  of  Sphenophyllaooons  Cone  from  the  Lower  Goal  Xea- 

rares. 

[SphenophyUum  fertile,  ftrom  Shore  Littleborongh,  in  Lanca* 
shire.]  Bep.  BriL  Ass.  Ach,  8ci.  1904  (1905) 

pp.  777-8. 

»,  „  On  the  stmetnre  and  aflinities  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Falasoioio- 
rooks,  y.  On  a  new  type  of  Sphono^yllaoeons  eone  (Spheno- 
phyllnm  fertile)  from  the  Lower  Coal  Measures. 

Proe,  B.  8oe.  London,  Ixziv.  (1904)  pp.  814-15 ;. 
Ann.  of  BoL,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  168-9. 

n       t.        What  were  the  Carbonlferons  7ems  t 

Joum.  B.  Mier.  8oe.,  1905,  pp.  137-49  (3  pis.). 

Scott,  J.  G.— History  of  Aspleninm  ebenoides  [in  Horth  America]. 

Germantown  Ind^iendent  Oatette,  Jan.  18, 1905  (fig.). 

Stub  I  NO,  J. — ^Een  Treemde  Yaren:  Platyoerinm  aloioome. 

[Aji  exotio  fern.]  De  Natuur,  xxiv.  (1904)  pp.  865-6. 

T  A  Y  LOB,  A.  P. — ^How  and  where  Ferns  grow  in  Sonth^West  Georgia. 

[Field  notes.]  Fern  BuUeUn,  xiii.  (1905)  pp.  53-60. 

TxBBT,  £.  H.— Dioksonia  pilosinsonla  forma  sehiiophylla  in  Vermont. 

Bhodora,  yii.  (1.^05)  p.  99. 

Van  Hook,  M.  L. — ^Illinois  Ferns  near  Lake  Michigan. 

[Field  notes.]  Fem  BuUetin,  xiO.  (1905)  pp.  23-5. 

W  ACKSB,  A.  H.— Zodogioal  Votes  on  Ohio  Pterldophytes. 

Ohio  Naturalist,  t.  (1905)  pp.  295-7. 

W  B I  ts,  F.  E.~The  Vascular  Supply  of  Stigmarian  rootlets. 

Ann,  of  Bot.,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  180-1  (fig.). 

Whitb,  D.— The  seeds  of  Aneimites. 

[The  anthor  describes  and  figures  the  seedii  of  the  foMil  Adiantites, 
which  plant  he  removes  in  oontfcquenoe  to  Aneimitee  Dawson.  The 
fruits,  which  are  true  seeds,  are  named  Wardia  fertiUe,  and  are 
borne  sioglv,  or  rarely  plurally.  at  the  apices  of  lax,  flexuose,. 
ramose,  and  slightly  dilated  terminal  extensions  of  the  peripheral 
pinnss.  The  group  of  hitherto  supposed  ferns  to  which  tnese  seeda 
belong  is  now  to  oe  referred  to  the  Pteridoepermn  of  Oliver  and 
Scott,  tha  *'  Oyoadofllioes"  of  Potoni^.] 

SmiihBon.  MiteeU.  CoU.,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  822-31  (2  pis.). 
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Whitb,  D.— FomU  pla&to  of  Um  groop  OToadoAlioM. 

[Deaoiiptionf  are  given  of  ten  types  genendW  regarded  as  Cyeadofilie, 
after  which  the  aathor  treats  o(  oertaw  types  which  axe  also 
probably  Cycadofilio.  Finally,  he  discusses  shortly  the  origin  of 
the  group.]  Tom.  ciL,  pp.  377-80  (3  pla.). 

T  A  BB«  Y.— Triehemanss  YormoiSBse  et  Looehooense. 

[A  list  of  15  species  of  Trieh4mane$  collected  by  K.  Miyake  in  Formosa  and 
the  Linkia  Islands,  with  descriptions  of  three  new  species — T./onnosflDtiaM, 
7.  Miyakei,  and  7.  liMkiuenm.^  Tokyo  Bat,  Mag.,  xiz.  (1905) 

pp.  31-5  (1  Ag,y 

Zbillbb,  R.— Inr  la  dfteouTtrte  de  stations  nonyelles  des  Triehomanes  imdiaaBs 

da&i  let  laisss  Fyitntss.    (On  the  discoTery  of  new  localities  tor  7.  radteamt  in 

tlie  Lower  PyrcDees.)  BuU,  8oe,  BoL  France,  lii.  (1905)  pp.  65-7. 

Bry  ophy  ta. 
(By  A.  Gbpp.) 

ReMarohes  on  some  Liverworts.'*  —  E.  Lampa  publishes  further 
reaultfi  of  her  studies  on  the  Hepadcse.  She  finds  that  the  stem  of  a 
hepatic,  whether  thalloid  or  leafy,  arises  by  division  of  a  cell  of  the 
germinating  filament,  generally  the  apical  cell,  into  three  s^ments — not 
into  four  as  is  generally  believed.  The  division  takes  place  hj  the 
formation  of  two  more  or  less  vertical  walls  in  the  apical  cell,  dividiiig 
it  into  three ;  and  from  the  third  s^ment  a  typical  growing  point  is 
formed  by  a  furtlier  division  into  two.  The  audior  has  never  seen  any 
instance  of  the  quadrant-division  described  in  literature.  She  has  grown 
many  cultures  from  spores,  both  under  a  top  light  and  a  side  light,  and 
she  describes  her  results.  She  finds  that  the  formation  of  sermiDiting 
threads  from  the  plant  under  unfavourable  conditions  of  li^t  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  quite  young  stages  of  the  jdant,  for  she  has  obaored 
such  threads  arising  from  large  plants  of  Hepatics,  as  well  as  frcoi  fiatrij 
large  fem-prothallia.  The  germinating  filaments  of  Hepatice  are  com- 
paml  witli  the  protonema  of  mosses.  The  develoiunent  of  the  foUowing 
sneciee  from  the  spore  is  dealt  with  in  detail : — IhwaJia  nqmin*^  Rkrim 
flmwmy  P^iJia  m^kg/^iia,  Bl^ftiia  L^Iii^  LaphocoUa  hfUriopk^fOm.  The 
author  has  also  studied  the  question  of  the  position  of  the  sexui  gtacia- 
tion  of  Hepaticse,  and  compares  the  youngest  stage  of  the  gametophyte 
of  certain  aon)gyno<£S  Jungermanniacefle  with  a  similar  stage  in  Moaiiii 
She  pa88««  on  to  the  thalloid  and  other  Hepatics,  and  discmBes  the  earij 
stages  of  their  development,  the  three-sided  segmentation  and  the 
foliar  organs  tristichoosly  arranged,  which  are  found  in  the  eariy 
of  MmvJUmha  and  other  thalloid  genera,  but  disappear  subKqneailT. 
Thi$  trtstii'faotts  development  <4iaracterises  the  early  stages  of  all 
though  it  disap^^cttrs  kter  in  the  thalloid  forms.  Fem-pn>dBliit 
si^n^  of  division  into  stem  and  kaf,  the  explanation  d  wfaidi  »  fonh- 
<t>iuin^  frvMU  a  sludv  of  the  oncotirenesb  of  MarcfaanUaceie. 


lIo»-S]Mff«gwiam  Cmpand  witk  Verm  -  Plan tt  —  Leckcr  4b 
^hkui  publt$iiet<^  an  acivunt  v^  some  researefaes  on  the  dcr^inMaiM  ti 
the  ${Mi>rv^Muum  i4  Mosset^  in  a>Qtinaauon  of  Kieniti-Gcffears  mcfc. 
aiid  wuh  a  view  to  ix>titirmta^  Voiliemin'^  comparKoa  of  tkr  ■ 


«  :<^  &  Ak»d  W^  )Ulk  Xmt  Win.  «xa  vl9CS)  p^  T7»«  Ci  fibX 
♦  M^,  t^««.  HM.,  XTtc  v*^**^^  Pf^  l5»cs-7  .tf^\ 
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^porogonlum  with  the  stem  of  Ferns.  In  particular  he  has  studied  the 
saocession  of  s^ments  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  and  their  subsequent 
•divisions ;  and  also  the  formation  of  the  sheath  of  parenchymatous 
tissue  which  surrounds  the  spores  in  the  adult  capsule.  The  material 
studied  was  Funaria  hygrometrica  and  Bryum  nutans.  He  shows  in 
^detail  and  with  figures  how  the  amphithecium  and  endothecium  arise ; 
and  how  in  the  former  the  subsequent  differentiation  is  centrifugal,  the 
outermost  layer  corresponding  to  epidermis  being  the  last  to  be  differ- 
entiated ;  and  the  innermost  and  oldest  layer  corresponds  to  the  endo- 
dermis.  ,  The  differentiation  of  the  endothecium,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
centripetal,  its  outermost  and  oldest  layer  being  the  sporiferous  layer. 
The  endodermis  layer  subsequently  divides  centripetally  into  three,  and 
forms  the  outer  spore-sac ;  and  the  layer  outside  it  splits  and  forms  air- 
-spaces. The  endodermis  of  fern-stems  is  comparable  in  that  it  retains  a 
generative  activity,  employed  in  the  formation  of  lateral  roots,  and  in 
Uie  stolons  of  NephroUpis  it  splits  into  two  or  three  layers.  The  epi- 
•dermal  b^er  in  both  the  moss-sporogonium  and  the  fern-stem  is  so 
:8lowly  differentiated  off  that  it  is  not  comparable  to  the  epidermis  of 
Phanerogams. 

nematode  Sails  in  Mosses.* — V.  Schiffner  has  abready  published 
some  information  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  present  paper  he  adds  the 
result  of  further  study.  Professor  Matouscnek  had  found  Nematode 
galls  only  on  pleurocarpous  mosses ;  those,  excepting  Pterigynandrum 
JiliforrMy  were  idl  hjgrophilous  species.  The  present  author  finds  similar 
galls  formed  plentifully  on  Dicranum  l&ngifoUum,  D.  montanum,  D.  scth 
parium^  D.  majusy  and  ffypnum  eupressiforme.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
the  Nematode  in  question  is  Tylenchus  Davainii  Bast.,  or  a  nearly  allied 
new  species  ;  and  he  is  sure  that  the  animal  is  not  by  any  means  par- 
ticular as  to  the  species  of  moss  it  attacks,  but  is  passed  on  to  any  moss 
in  the  inmiediate  neighbourhood.  He  also  shows  that  the  galls  are  not 
formed  on  the  fertile  shoots,  as  has  been  supposed,  since  in  Hypnum 
^eupressifarme  they  occur  even  on  the  apex  of  the  main  stem.  He 
-describes  the  galls  themselves  and  their  effect  on  the  growth  of  the 
4iffected  moss-plant. 

Ifew  and  Bare  Scottish  Hosses.t  —  J.  Stirton  publishes  detculed 
-descriptions  of  the  following  six  new  or  little  known  British  mosses 
gathered  by  himself  at  various  times  in  Scotland : — Plagiothecium 
KMayanunij  Gampylopus  pergracUiSy  Ceratodon  vialis,  Barbtda  limosOy 
Ulota  scotiea,  Isothecium  persimUe ;  and  adds  brief  notes  on  14  other 
rare  species  collected  in  the  Island  of  Skye. 

Scottish  HepaticflB.t — S.  M.  Macvicar  publishes  numerous  additions 
to  his  census  of  Scottish  Hepaticse  of  1904.  There  are  368  entries, 
arranged  under  the  respective  counties  in  which  the  plants  were  found. 
The  largest  contribution,  45  species,  is  from  the  Clyde  Isles.  Five  are 
Editions  to  the  British  flora — NaircUa  Breidleriy  Lophozia  gtUtulatay 
Odontoschisma  Macouniiy  KanUa  sphagnkoUiy  Scapania  paludosa ;  and 
three  more  are  new  to  Scotland. 

*  Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  218-22. 
t  Ann.  Scot.  Nat  Hirt.,  1905,  pp.  104-8.  t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  108-16. 
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Hepatiec  from  TloridA.* — A.  W.  Evans  poUiahes  scMiie  Dotes  on 
new  or  notewOTthj  Hepadcse  from  sonthern  Florida,  based  on  ooUectknift 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden.  The 
majority  of  roecimens  were  gathered  in  thermion  sooth  of  HiamL  The 
aothor  remarlm  on  the  intimate  relationship  whidi  exists  between  the 
hepadc  flora  of  Florida  and  that  of  the  West  Indies,  more  than  half 
the  species  of  the  collections  under  discussion  being  ocMumon  to  both 
re^ons.  Three  new  species  are  described,  PlagwchUa  SmaiUi,  Celo^ 
le^eufiM  duqfhana^  and  L^eunea  floridana.  Six  others  are  here  definitelj 
recorded  for  the  first  time  from  the  United  States. 


Alls  V,  C.  £.—§«■•  HcfiitiMi  of  ike  ApotOt  Islaais. 

[List  of  21  cpecies  gathered  oo  tbeie  iaUiids  of  LtJce 

TraiM.  WiMtsotmrn,  Je«L,~xiT.  (ISOi)  pp.  485^. 

Abhbll,  H.  W.— PkflBolofrieal  obeervAtiMM  on  Mmms. 

[The  aiith<ir  tbowi  bow  the  vgecim  of  Poi§Mekiam  may  be  dhided  into  two 
groap%  Moordiog  tu  the  tiiBe  required  for  the  deTdc^neBt  of  their  ^loro- 
goQUL  UeftppMlstobryologutotoecdleetreoQfdsof  thedAteevhenaoBe 
82  eelected  epecies  bkMMn  end  ripen  their  ^oret,  end  gives  tmUnieUuns  •» 
to  how  theie  obeetratioiM  should  be  made.  The  datesand  timesTaiy  with 
the  latitude  and  longitude.  The  author  gives  a  table  of  enpipeftiv^e 
results  for  Sweden  and  Germanj,  selected  from  pikers  published  by  him- 
self in  1875,  and  by  A.  Grimme  in  1903.1 

Brriiogid,  viiL  (1905)  pp.  41-4. 

Bausb,  E.— Bryothesa  Bohsmiea,  BsnerkvageBsardrittsB  OsBtaiia,siaBeitiBf  sor 
Ksirntiili  dsr  Laab-  aai  Lebermoose  FF^^**  (Bohemian  moss-flom :  remarta- 
OD  Century  IIL,  a  contribution  to  a  knowledge  of  the  mosses  and  liverwotta  of 
Bohemia.) 

[Critiokl  remarks  on  and  corrections  of  the  third  CMcicle  of  exsiooati,  pub- 
lished in  January  1902.1  8B.  DemimJL  Sat.'Med.  Ver.  BShmm, 

**  LobmT  Prog,  xxiv.  (1904)  pp.  134-  43, 

Blohsei,  Fb.— OonoBitrium  Julianum  (BaM)  Meatg.  aate  portas.  {Comomiifutm 
JwUttmmm  at  Posen.)  ZeiUekr.  NaimnB.  AbL  {BoL)  Demtmsk,  OsseiZ. 

KumL  H.  Wim.  Posea,  xL  (1904)  Heft  L 

Beittov,  E.  O.— Bryologieal  notes.    IL  Sssm  ehaages  in  gSEsris  namss 

[A'ecUm  dotmingeiuiM  C  M.  is  made  the  type  of  a  new  genoa^ 
and  named  PweudfhOqfpkma  fUtgM/era;  Neekera  obMtMi 
Hook,  is  made  the  type  of  the  new  geans  DemdromUia^ 
which  takes  fur  its  second  species  LepUtdom  eireimaiU 
8ulL,  and  for  its  third  species  Altia  Umg^  SulL  and 
Lesq. ;  MaeoumeOa  Kindb.  is  reduced,  and  its  i^mdea 
n>«tored  to  AnUtriekia.  Two  new  American  species  of 
JSirpodticm  are  desoribed.] 

Bull  Torrey  BU,  Clmb,  xzxii  (1905)  pp.  261-8. 

n         M  Votes  on  Vomenelatnie.    Y. 

[Gives  the  synonymy  of  Fimdem  decipiem^  and  shows  that 
F.  JloridanuM  is  identical,  and  must  be  suppressed.] 

Brrifogid,  TiiL  (1905)  p.  49. 

C  JL BDOT,  J.— Votes  on  some  Vorth  Ameriwm  Mosses.    IL 

lOrimmia  lameOoM  G.  IListhe  stune  as  0.  tubtuUioia  Limur. 
PapiUaria  pendmia  B.  et  C.  is^cnown  ftom  Jam  under  the 
name  Neekera  eapiOiramea  C.  M.,  and  from  China  and 
Japan.  Anomodon  Toeoom  is  the  type  of  a  new  genus,, 
HerpdineMTOH.  A  Tariety-  of  the  wide-^read  Tkmiditm 
oiaaemasi:  of  the  East  Indies  is  now  reooided  from 
Louisiana,]  Bryoiogid,  Tiii  (1905)  pp.  49-5U 


•  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club.  xxxiL  (1905)  pp.  179-91  (1  pL). 
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Cab  DOT,  J. — Votioe  prtUminAire  rar  let  Xonisat  reondUiM  par   I'BzpMitioa 

antmtiqiia  fuMoife.  Deux  genres  nouTeanz  de  Xonisee  aero- 
earpei.  (Preliminary  notioe  on  the  moflBes  gathwed  by  the 
Swedish  Antarctic  Expedition.  Two  new  genera  of  Aorooarpous 
mosses.) 

[These  plants  were  collected  by  C.  Skottsbers  in  South 
Georgia.  One  is  like  DMiehiumt  but  has  pentastiohous 
leaves:  it  is  called  Piettdodi$tiehium  auttro-f/eorgieum. 
The  other,  SkoUbergia  paradoxoy  is  allied  to  An^lbroimia, 
but  has  an  asymmetric  capsule,  and  a  very  remarkable 
asymmetrio  peristome  formed  of  two  dissimilar  halves — a 
fact  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Mosses.] 

i2ev.  Bryolog,,  xxxii  (1905)  pp.  45-7. 

^       „      Quelques  mousses  nouTelles  pour  la  flora  Beige.   (Some  mosses  new  to 
the  Belgian  flora.)  BuU.  8oe.  Jioy.  Bot.  Bdgiqw^  1904, 

pt  2  (6  pp.). 

Olaassbh,  E.— Key  to  the  Liverworts  recognised  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Gray's 
""llanual  of  Botany." 

[This  key  to  the  genera  aims  at  simplifying  the  determination  of  the  hepaticas 
of  the  north-eastern  United  States  described  in  Gray's  Manual.  Other 
characters  have  been  added  to  those  of  the  perianth,  in  order  that  the 
genus  of  sterile  plants  may  be  recognised.] 

Ohio  NaiwraUft,  v.  (1905)  pp.  312-15. 

Oozii,  C. — ^Vhunmento  di  hriologla  milanese.    (Fragment  of  liilanese  bryology.) 

BoH  Nat.  Sienth  xziv.  (1904)  pp.  109-12. 

Doniir,  L — ^H&patiques  nonveUes  pour  laFranoe.    (Hepatics  new  for  France.) 

[Notes  on  SeioLpania  ealeicola  and  8,  dUiqua^  their  resemblances,  differences, 
and  relations  to  other  species.]  Bw.  BryoUtg.^  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  47-51. 

E I OHXBB,  B. — Ckmomitrium  Julianum  (Savi)  Xont,  nowy  nahsrtek  dla  flory  kn^owirj 
mehtfw  liidastyek.    (A  novelty  for  the  mo«sflora  of  the  country.) 

[In  Polish.]  WneokUwai,  1904,  No.  17,  p.  269. 

F  ABM  AB,  L.— Xonoelsft  ForstorL  Knowledge  amd  8cL  New,  iL  (1905) 

p.  78(flg.). 

Fbibbh,  A. — Promenades  hryologiqusi  en  Lonraine  IIL    (Bryological  excursions 
in  Lorraine.)  BuU  8oc.  HuL  NaL  MeU,  1904,  25  pp. 

GiiTBAu  DB  Lamabli^bb,  L. — Supplement  BUZ  uotos  bryolo^ues  sur  les.  en« 
▼irons  de  Beims.    (Supplement  to  bryological  notes  on  the  environs  of  Bheimk). 

Bull  8oe,  Etudi  8oL  Nat,  A<^ms,xiii.  (1904)  pp.  14-44. 

GoNSB,  E. — ^Loi  Xnscinees  de  la  Bomme  de  I'Herbier  Boueher  de  Crdveeosur.   (The 
Muscinea  of  the  Somme  in  the  herbarium  of  Boucher  de  Or^vecoBur.) 

[A  list  of  85  mosses  and  14  hepatics.  being  a  revision  of  an  old  list  published 
in  1808.]  BuU  Mem.  Soe.  Linn.  I^ard  France,  xv.  (1901)  pp.  258-65. 

Gbout,  a.  J. — ^Hotes  on  Vermont  Bryophytes. 

[List  of  mosses  and  hepatics  not  previously  reconled  for  the  State.] 

Bryclogitiy  viii.  (1905)  pp.  51-4. 

Haobn,  J. — ^Bin  Beitrag  sar  Xenntnis  der  Brya  Dentsohlands.    (A  contribution  to 

a  Iniowledfle  of  the  Brva  of  Germany.) 

[Oritical  notes  on  the  species,  of  which  four  are  new  to  science, 
and  three  new  to  Middle  Europe.] 

K.  Noreke  Videnek.  Skrifter.  Trondhjem,  1904,  No.  1. 

„  „  Xuioi  Vorveffi»  borealis.  Berieht  fiber  die  in  ndrdlichen  Vorwegen 
▼on  Amdl,  Fridts,  Kaalaas  und  anderen  1886-1897,  gesammelten 
Lanhmoose.  IIL  (Mosses  of  Northern  Norway.  Eeport  on  the 
mosses  gathered  in  Northern  Norway  by  Amell,  etc.,  in  1886-97. 
Part  m.)         Hue.  Aank.  TrameS,  1904,  pp.  1-24,  241-882  (2  pis.). 

Hbhbt,  BBiri. — Au  tii^et  de  la  station  d'Bpinal  du  DUaena  hibemiea  Dum.    (On 
the  question  of  the  record  of  D.  Hibemiea  firom  Epinal.) 
[Tnis  hepatic  seems  to  have  been  wrongly  reported  from  Epinal.] 

BuU.  Aieoe.  Voegienne  HiU.  Nat.  No.  7  (1904)  pp.  110-112. 
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MoM-llora  of  Bftden :  a  bryogeographic  aketeh.) 
[GoQtiiniatioii,  BmrkMnckiwm  to  AwMmteghmL] 

BmO.  Hmh.  Boiu,  w.  (1905)  pp.  46&-480. 


HoLziirGBB,  J.  M. — Hwmi  aerteaxpi  BonaU-AflwriMBi    (North  Ainerioan 

carpoQ«  moa^en.) 

rWith  100  dried  specimani.] 

Wiima  (ld04)  IWe.  1^ 

H  H       Two  ehaam  af  laaa. 

rOrimmia  WkUU  and  ffrwiMi  JB^tZmi.] 

Btriogi^  TiiL  (1905)  p.  M. 

Javish,  p. — ^XiB  Baitrag  lar  LaabBoofflora  Badans.    (A  ooatrilmtioii  to  the  wuam 
flora  of  Baden.)  Jfitt.  BodiMik.  Bo<.  Fer.  (1905)  pp.  S»-49. 


Lako,  W.  H.— Ob  the  Badaatioa  of  the  Mawhaatlaaawi  Type  ia  CfyatkodJam. 

[CkMBpariaon  of  the  ttrnotore  of  C.  foMinimwm,  C.  amrmmiimu^  aad  C. 
coPM^ao^M^^  with  thai  of  Targiommy  efto.] 

Jip,  Brit.  Am,  Adv.  8ei,  1904  (1905)  i^  782-S. 

Labtbb,  C.  B. — Vorth  BeroB  OrTptogaBM. 


[Bofbtda  graeUUf  a  new  leoord  for  the  ooontj.] 


BoL,  xim.  a^os)  P-  1^ 


Lbtibb,  B. — ^AppBBti  di  briologia  Italiaaa.    (ContribotioBa  to  the 
flora. 

[The  fint  part  of  a  list  of  new  or  rare  monea  annotated  and  alphabetioallj 
arraBged.]  BuO.  8oe.  BoL  IM.  (1905)  pp.  115-125. 

Lbwii,  F.  J.--lBtarglaelal  aad    Postglaeial  Beda  af  the  Oio«  IMl  Dfatziat 
(MentioQ  of  a  few  moeeet.)  Bn.  BriL  Am,  Adn.  8eL  for  1904  (1905) 

pp.  798-9. 

LiDFOBta,  B.— ITebar  die  BaiibawegBBg«B  der  XaiehaBtia-^axMatoaaideB.    (On 
moTament  of  spermatoaoidi  of  MarckamHa  in  leeponae  to  etlmBlation.) 
[An  aocoont  of  aome  experimenta  with  Tariooe  eolntions  of  albiimeBt,  ^obo- 
Mae,  nnoleo-albanienei  proteidi  and  fermenta,  to  determine  the  attiacCioa 
they  exert  opon  the  spermatoioida  of  Jfardboafia.] 

JaAr6.  wim.  BaL,  zlL  (1904X  PP-  6^-^- 

LoisiBB,  A.— Berifta  de  Bryolagia  190t.    (BeTiew  of  BryoloKy  for  1908.) 

BroUHa,  iii  G904)  pp.  854-63. 

Maohin,  a. — ^BiTalegie  JuraitiaaBe.    Beeharehef  4  Ihixa  rar  let  Moaim,  laa 

SphaigBet,  at  let  Hiaatiqaee  da  Xtaza.  (Bryology  of  the  Jura. 
Reeearohet  to  be  ma&  on  the  moeeea,  sphagna,  and  hepatioB  nf 
the  Jura.)  Arek,  Flor.  Jwram^  ▼!.  (1905)  pp.  81-7. 


n     AdditioBs  aaz  raehnahat  4  Ihixa  rar  let  Keawee  da  Jvia.    (Ad- 
ditiooal  reeearohea  to  be  made  ob  Uie  moaeea  oC  the  Jnra.) 

Ibai.  ett.,  pp.  92-3. 

Matousohbk,  F.— AdditaauBta  ad  Floram  bryalogieaai  HaBgailM.    IIL  Batar- 

■iBitlmiae  maiearam  a  Dia.  A.  de  Pagaa  a.  1908  m  Oarpathii  attbigpalactar  aai. 

(Additiona  to  the  mo«-flora  of  Hnngary.     m.    DetenniBationa  of  moewii 

gathered  by  Dr.  A.  de  Degen  ia  the  Oa^thians  aad  eltewheie.) 

[Records  arranged  geographieally ;  also  a  note  ob  the  gemndferoiia  thiaada  of 

Brpm  cttpOlan.]  Magyar  BoL  Lapok.,  iv.  (1905)  pp.  78-82  (flg.> 

Xatxard,  C.  J.— Methods  ia  Moss  Stady.  Boston  (1905)  120  pp.  (coL  pis.). 

Mitaeb,  K.— Ob  the  OeBtrosoaie  of  the  Hspatisa. 

[It  is  nothiag  bat  a  oentre  of  cyto^amiio  radiatioB.] 

itep.  BriL  Amb.  A^.  M,  1904  (1905)  p.  820. 
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N  A  TB,  J.— -OoUeeUr't  Handbook  of  Algfl»,  Doimidi,  Vnngi,  LiohoiiB,  Xoueo,  tte. 
[loBtrnotionB  for  their  preparation  and  for  formation  of  herbariom.  ] 

London  (1905)  214  pp.  (figs.)- 

NSmbo,  B.— Die  Indoktion  dtr  Dortiventralitat  bei  einigen  Xoosen.    (Induotion 
of  donlYentrality  in  some  mosses.) 

[Observations  on  Fiasidem  deeipism,  Hypnum  cuprettiforme,  HI  crittaea-- 
dnnm,  Hylocomium  $pUnden8.j 

BuU.  Inismat.  Aead.  8oi.  Praguey  ix.  (19(H)  pp.  126-80. 

Nicholson.  W.  B.— OephaloiieUa  Limpriohtii  Wamit.  in  Britain. 

[Description  of  this  plant,  which  was  collected  near  Lewes  in  Sussex,  and 
preTionsly  had  been  found  at  one  place  only,  near  Neumppin  in  Branden- 
onrg.    It  is  paroicons  and  has  entire  bracts.] 

J<mm.  Bot„  xliu.  (1905)  pp.  186-7. 

Paris,  £.  G. — ^Indez  Brydogions. 

[Index  to  the  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  the  mosses  of  th» 
world.]  Paris,  1905,  ed.  II.  vol.  iii  hsc  1,  2,  pp.  1*136. 

„  „       Xosein^  de  Madagascar.    (Mnscinees  of  Madagascar.) 

[A  list  of  11  mosses,  8  hepatics,  and  7  lichens  from  Ambnsika  in 
eastern  Madagascar.    One  new  moss  is  described.] 

Rev.  Bryolog^  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  51^. 

Pat L,  H.— Beitrag  sar  llootflora  Oberbayems.    (Oontribntion  to  the  moss-flora  of 

Upper  Bavaria.) 

Mm,  Bay,  Bot,  Qts,  Srfonek,  heim.  Flora,  1905,  pp.  447-8. 

.,  „  ITtber  den  gegenwftrtigen  Stand  dsr  Torftnoosforsehnng  in  Oberbayem. 
(On  the  present  condition  of  the  investigation  of  the  Sphagna  in 
Upper  Bavaria.) 

Ber.  Bay,  Bot,  Ges.  Erf,  heim.  Flora,  x.  (1905)  pp.  1-12. 

P  iT  E  B  Fi,  M.— Die  Torfinoose  ITngaras.    (The  Sphagna  of  Hungary.) 

[Monograph  of  80  species.] 

NdvAiytani  KdtHamewyek,  iii  (1904)  pp.  137-69. 

„  „     Xinige  Beitr&ge  snr  Xoosflora  dss  Xankasos.    (Some  contributions- 

to  the  moss-flora  of  the  Oancasus.) 

Ami,  Hid,  Nat.  Mut,  Nation,  Hungairieiy 

a.  (1904)  pp.  396-400. 

Sbbille,  B. — JSwb  bypnte  nonvellt  pour  les  Alpes  fran9aises.  Amblystsginm. 
earrieaiile.    (A  Hypnaoeous  moss  which  is  new  for  the  French  Alps.) 

[Critical  notes  and  fibres  of  this  high  Alpine  moss  discovered  last  summer 
in  Dauphin^.    It  is  very  closely  related  to  A,  flUeinum.] 

Betf.  Bryciog,,  xxxii  (1905)  pp.  41-4  (I  pi). 

Stspbavx,  F. — ^Hepatios  amaionioa  ab  Smesto  Vie  eoUeets.  (Hepatics  of  the 
Amason  river  coUeoted  by  B.  Ule.) 

[A  list  of  54  species  mm  Brazil ;  9  of  them  are  described  for  the  first  time.] 

Bedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  pp.  223-9. 

ToBEA,  y. — ^Wihrend  des  Ausflogs  am  Aug.  14, 1904,  bei  Krammflisss  nnd  Fromno> 
in  dtr  nabs  Ton  Pndewiti  beobaehtete  Xoose  nnd  Algen.  (Mosses  and  Alg« 
observed  during  the  excursion  of  Aug.  14, 1904,  to  Krammfliess  and  Promno  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pudewits.) 

ZeUsdir.  Naturw,  AM,  DeuUok,  Oe$,  KwMt «.  Wit$.  Pot&n,, 

xi  (1904). 

TowLx,  P.  M.~Votes  on  the  Fruiting  Season  of  Oatbarinea 
[Observations  extending  from  March  to  December.] 

Brydogiity  viii  (1905)  pp.  44-5. 

Wabhstobf,  G. — Kryptogamenflora  dsr  Mark  Brandenburg.  Band  ii..  Heft  8. 
Laabmoosa.  (Gryptogamio  flora  of  Mark  Brandenburg.  Yoi  ii.  Part  3. 
Mosses.) 

[Omtinuation :  PoMia — Pterimmandrwm,'] 

Leipiig:  Bomtraeger,  1905,  pp.  438-672  (pis.). 
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Wabvstobf,  K.— Vcm  europiiMhe  wU  twinttwli  M«om.    (New  KuopMn  ud 

exotic  IDOMM.) 

[DeteUed  deeeriptioos  of  17  q>eciet.] 

BeO.  Baiam.  CmtroOL,  xvi  (1904)  pp.  237-^ 

Whbldov,  J.  A. — Bmm  neodaaiaBM. 

[OneftationforthiafpecieeoD  the  Sooth  LanoMhira  com!  bat  been  destrored. 


At  Another  ftatioii,  near^Formbj,  Craiting  ipeeimeos  were  fioimd,  a  plMoo- 

fordOTeenpMt 

/Mm.  Bot,  zliii  1905  (p.  188). 


meoon  not  reootded  in  Britain  n^  90  yean 


Thallophyta. 


(By  Mas.  E.  8.  Gipp.) 

Harine  Alg»  of  Barbadoes.* — A.  Yickera  has  spent  two  winters  in 
Barbadoes  collecting  marine  algae,  and  publishes  the  resnlts.  She  records 
215  species,  of  which  56  were  Chlorophjceas  and  Cyanophyoese,  34 
Phaeophjcese,  and  125  Floridese.  Among  these  she  descrioes  16  new 
species,  and  includes  14  species  already  known  to  science  but  never 
hiUierto  recorded  from  the  Antilles  ;  thus  adding  30  species  to  the  flora 
of  that  region.  Descriptions  are  given  of  the  various  places  on  the  coast 
where  the  best  collections  were  made,  and  the  principal  species  growing 
.at  each  of  them  are  mentioned.  Dredging  ana  diving  were  employed  as 
methods  of  collection,  as  well  as  shore  collecting. 

Parasitic  FloridesB  of  California.!— W.  A.  Setchell  gives  a  short 
and  interesting  summary  of  the  parasitic  Floridese  record^  from  Cali- 
fornia since  the  publication  of  C.  N.  Nott's  paper  in  1897.  A  species  of 
Harveyella^  apparently  H,  mWdbilia  Schmitz,  grows  on  OracUaria  muki- 
partita^  an  AcUnococcuSy  nearly  related  to  A.  latior  Schmitz,  occurs  on 
Oymnogongrus  linearis  J.  Ag.,  and  a  small  parasite,  possibly  the  type  of 
a  new  genus,  has  been  found  by  the  author  on  Myehodea  episc^paiia, 
Ceramium  eodicola  J.  Ag.* grows  on  Codium  mtwronatum  var.  caUfbmieum, 
The  author  shows  also  that  ErythrocystiB  OrevtUei  J.  Ag.  is  nothing 
more  than  Ricardia  Montagtm  var.  giyarUea  Farlow  ;  and  Ckryfymenia 
doliehapoda  J.  Ag.  is  Cpsmdodkhotoma  Farlow.  Finally  a  dia^osis  is 
given  of  Peyssonneliopsis,  a  new  genus  of  SquamariacesB,  differing  only 
from  Gruoria  in  its  parasitic  &Etbit  and  consequent  possession  of 
rhizoidal  filaments  penetrating  the  host  plant  The  single  ^ecies 
P.  epiphyUca  Setcheil  and  Lawson  is  parasitic  on  fronds  of  UaUy- 
mmia  sp.  and  was  distributed  as  Na  1049  of  the  Phycotheca  Boreali- 
Americana. 

Leptosarca.^ — A.  and  E.  S.  Qepp  give  further  details  as  to  the 
structure  of  this  new  Antarctic  alga,  which  was  too  diagrammatically 
figured  in  tab.  470  of  '*  Journal  of  Botany."  They  specify  the  points  in 
which  the  figures  are  at  fault,  and  recapitulate  the  most  striking  feature 
of  the  plant,  viz.  the  extremely  thin  walls  of  the  large  interior  cells  and 
the  monostromatic  arrangement  of  the  cortical  layer  ;  and  Uiey  give  cell 
measurements. 

*  Ann.  8cL  Nat,  Ixxxi  (1905)  pp.  45-66. 
t  NnoT.  Notar.,  xvi.  (1905)  pp.  59-63. 
X  Jonrn.  Bot,  xliii  (1905)  p  162. 
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New  ChlorophyooflB.* — ^M.  A.  Howe  issaes  the  first  of  his  phjcological 
studies  and  describes  in  it  three  novelties :  Halimeda  scabra,  Siphono- 
dadus  rigidus^  and  Fetroswhon  adhctrms — the  latter  representing  a  new 
genns.  Halimeda  seabra  differs  from  all  the  known  species  of  tibe  genua 
by  having  always  strongly  galeate-cuspidate  peripheral  utricles,  and  these 

Sines  are  so  large  that  they  can  be  seen  unaer  a  lens.  The  author  finds 
e  plant  in  various  exsiccata  under  the  name  of  H.  Tunay  which  it 
resembles  in  outward  form.  The  fruit  is  described  and  figured.  A 
septum  usually  cuts  off  the  contents  of  the  sporangium  from  the 
sporan^obhore,  recalling  Codium.  Siphonoeladus  rigidus  has  been  found 
distributed  under  the  name  of  S.  tropicus^  and  is  also  closely  related  to 
8.  hrachyartrm  Svedelius.  Petrosiphon  is  a  genus  of  Yaloniace®,  and  ia 
allied  to  SvphonodaduSy  but  differs  from  it  by  having  a  flat,  compact, 
cmstaceous,  more  or  less  calcareous  thallus.  The  last  two  species 
described  are  infested  by  a  fungus,  which  appears  to  be  parasitic. 

8iphonocladu8.t — F.  Borgesen  publishes  some  contributions  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  genus  Siphonocladus.  He  holds  that  the  genus  should 
be  divid^,  and  he  forms  from  it  a  new  genus  Cladaphar apsis.  This  ia 
to  include  S.  membranacmSy  8.  fasciculat'uSy  8,  brachyartrus,  8,  voluUcola^ 
8.  Zollingeriy  8.  modonmsis,  8,  psf/tUUiensis,  and  possibly  some  otJier 
species.  The  original  genus,  8iphonocladt4s,  includes  only  8.  pusiUus 
and  8.  tropicus,  (It  may  be  added  as  a  parenthesis  that  the  plant 
published  as  No.  1031  in  Phycotheca  Boreali- Americana  under  the  name 
of  8.  tropicus,  is  not  that  species  but  a  new  one,  8,  rigidus  M.  A.  Howe.) 
The  principal  characters  of  8iphonocladus  and  Cladophoropsis  are  drawn 
up  and  printed  side  by  side,  and  the  author  describe  in  detail  a  species 
of  each  genus,  8.  tropicus  and  C.  msmbranacea.  Figures  are  given  of 
various  points  of  structure. 

Chlorochytrium.^ — F.  S.  Collins  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on 
this  genus  and  on  C.  Lsmncs  in  particular.  He  gives  the  distribution  of 
the  three  marine  species  known  in  America,  and  then  describes  the  life 
history  of  the  fresh-water  species,  C.  Lemna^  which  he  has  found  in 
specimens  of  Lemna  trisuUa  from  Seabrook,  New  Hampshire.  He 
recommends  a  search  for  Chlorochytrium  in  other  host-plants  than  those 
abeady  known. 

Polarity  and  Organ-Formation  in  Caulerpa  prolifera.!  —  J.  M. 
Janse  has  made  a  series  of  careful  experiments  with  a  view  to  elucidating^ 
these  points.  Polarity  in  the  cell  being  very  difficult  to  investigate,  he 
chose  for  experiment  the  large  unicellular  green  alga,  Caiderpa  prolif&ra^ 
and  studied  the  streaming  currents  of  its  protoplasm  both  in  the  normal 
state  and  after  local  injuries.  There  are  two  sorts  of  current ;  one  is^ 
green  and  nutritive ;  me  other  colourless  and  composed  of  meristem* 
plasm.  Both  are  basipetal,  and  not  ea^  to  reverse  by  artificial  means ; 
but  in  leaves  cut  off  and  planted  upside  down  the  green  current  waa 
more  or  less  capable  of  reversal,  the  results  being  interfered  with  by  the 

«  BolL  Tanej  Bot  Club,  xxxii  (1905)  pp.  241-52  (5  plB.). 

t  Oreis.  KgL  Daoak.  Yidenak.  Selsk.  Forh.,  1905,  pp.  259-91  (13  figs,  in  text). 

X  Bhodors,  vii  (1905)  pp.  97-9. 

I  Proo.  K.  Akad.  Wetenaoh.  Amiterdam,  Tii.  (1905)  pp.  420-35. 
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action  of  gravity.  A  local  wound  diyertB  the  cnnentBy  and  theie 
cndeavonr  to  repair  the  injury.  Bj  jndicioQS  crushing,  the  f(»inafciai 
of  a  transverBe  wall  can  be  induced.  BooUets  and  rhixomes  originate  at 
points  of  junction  of  the  white  currenta,  the  roodete  arising  on  the  daik 
side,  the  rhizomes  and  leayes  in  the  light.  The  leaves  aj^iear  to  arise 
independently  of  the  meristem-current. 

Zygospores  of  Desmids.* — J.  A.  Cushman  describes  and  figures  the 
^gospores  of  thirteen  species  and  varieties  of  New  England  desmids. 
Two  of  these  are  new  species,  Cosmarium  pwudo-arbieuiatum  aod 
Spharozosma  readingensiSy  and  three  of  them  are  new  varieties.  The 
author  remarks  on  the  necessity  for  further  work  on  the  various  stages 
in  the  formation  of  zygospores,  and  the  possibility  that  such  a  stody 
may  throw  light  on  the  validity  of  one  or  other  of  the  two  classifications, 
one  based  on  form  alone,  the  other  on  arrangement  of  cell-contents. 
The  question  also  remains  to  be  solved  whether  or  not  the  zygospores  d 
a  single  species  are  always  constant  in  their  characters. 

Diatoms  of  the  Orba.t — E.  Morteo  enumerates  a  list  of  forty-one 
diatoms  collected  in  six  samples  taken  during  December  1904  and 
January  1905,  from  the  Orba  torrent  between  Gasalcermelli  and  Port*- 
nuova.  He  found  a  peculiar  form  of  PinnuUxria  mesolepta^  which  he 
thinks  may  be  new.    Specimens  of  Synedra  were  specially  numerous. 

Trochiscia  moniliformis.^ — A.  M.  Edwards  has  examined  this  alga 
in  its  various  stages  of  growth,  and  finds  that  the  species  has  be^ 
described  and  figured  by  various  authors  under  as  many  as  twenty-nine 
different  names.  It  occurs  as  a  fossil  as  well  as  in  a  living  state,  and 
has  been  recorded  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  growtJi  it  resembles 
HyalodiscuSy  while  in  spore-formation  it  resembles  Jfelosira, 

Alg»  of  the  Weser  District.§— J.  Snhr  b^ins  a  list  of  the  algs  of 
Hie  eastern  hill  district  of  the  Weser,  an  area  of  about  1900  sqoare 
kilometres,  and  one  of  the  largest  stretches  of  woodland  countay  in 
(Jermany.  The  highest  point  is  517  m.  In  the  present  paper  five  spedes 
of  Peridinese  are  enumerated,  and  twenty-three  DesmidiacesB,  witn  the 
localities  where  each  occurs.  As  regards  systematic  method,  the  author 
follows  De  Toni  in  the  main,  and  for  Cyanophycese,  Gomont,  Hornet, 
and  Flabault.  He  describes  his  methods  of  preparation  and  examina- 
tion  of  the  samples  collected,  and  gives  a  list  of  literature. 

Fresh-water  Algw  of  East  Oreenland.||— E.  Larsen  has  worked 
out  the  collections  made  by  Krunse  and  Hartz  on  the  East  Greenland 
Expedition,  and  by  Kruose  in  the  Angmagsalik  district.  The  author 
finds  125  Cliloropbyceae,  of  which  47  species  are  new  to  Greenland,  and 
1  Phaeosporea.  The  fiesh- water  algae  of  East  Greenland  number  at  lie 
present  time  188,  of  wbicli  150  are  Desmidiacese.    Two  new  species  and 

•  Bull.  Torrev  l^ot  Club,  xxxii.  (ll»0.'i)  pp.  223-29(2  plg-X 

t  Malpigh"H.  xix.  (1905)  pp.  117-^0 

J  Niio?  Notnr    xvi  (»905)  pp.  5^-^. 

§  Hedwigia.  xiiv  (1905)  pi*.  2H0-40 

"  Medilel.  (irS.land,  xxx.  (1904)  pp.  77-110  (10  figs,  in  text). 
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two  new  formB  are  described,  and  certain  of  the  more  interesting  species 
are  figured  in  the  text. 

Fresh-water  Alg»  of  the  Bast  Indies.* — ^E.  Lemmennann  has 
-examined  ihe  collections  of  fresh-water  algae  made  by  Dr.  Yolz  at 
Sumatra,  West  Java,  the  Singapore  Botanicd  Garden,  the  environs  of 
Bangkok  in  Siam,  and  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Eight  new  species  and 
varieties  are  described,  and  lists  are  given  of  the  species  found  in  the 
fifteen  samples  taken  by  Dr.  Yolz.  The  flora  of  the  tropics  is  compared 
mth  that  of  Europe,  and  a  list  is  given  of  the  more  widely  distributed 
forms  found  in  the  collections. 

Peromelia  gloeophila.f — J.  L.  Serbinow  has  studied  the  structure 
and  polymorphism  of  this  fresh- water  species.  He  collected  it  on  a  peat- 
bog in  Finland,  growing  in  the  transparent  sheaths  of  the  Desmid 
Hyalotheca  mucosa^  as  well  as  in  the  filaments  of  Oymnozyga  Brebissonii. 
He  finds  that  the  form  of  the  vegetative  cells  is  of  two  kinds.  On 
Hyalotheca  mucosa  it  is  provided  with  a  very  long,  filamentous,  solid 
stalk,  the  base  of  which  is  widened  out  to  form  a  disc  of  attachment. 
On  the  filaments  of  Oymnozyga^  which  has  no  mucilaginous  sheath. 
Peromelia  has  no  staU^  or  at  the  most  a  very  short  one.  The  structure 
of  P.  gloeophUa  consists  of  a  fairly  thin  cell-membrane,  with  a  nucleus 
and.  lamella-like  chromatophores  with  no  pyrenoids.  The  absence  of 
pyrenoids  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  the  result  of  the  chromato- 
phores being  formed  from  several  distinct  portions  or  lamellae.  Crystals 
of  calcium  sulphate  occur  among  the  cell-contents.  The  author  suggests 
that  species  of  Fidminaria,  described  by  Gobi,  Lagerheim,  and  Atkinson, 
are  merely  reduced  forms  closely  allied  to  Peroniella. 

Plankton  of  Lake  Laceno.^ — Ai  Trotter  has  made  a  study  of  the 

flankton  of  this  lake  in  the  Avellino  district,  S.S.E.  of  Bagnoli  Irpino. 
ts  area  comprises  about  three  square  kilometres,  and  the  depth  is  about 
a  metre  and  a  half,  except  in  one  part,  where  it  varies  from  4-15  m.  A 
sample  of  benthon  contained  24  species  of  diatoms,  while  the  plankton 
contained  35  snecies  of  Myxophyceae,  Ghlorophyceae,  and  Bacillarieae,  and 
2  species  of  reridineae.  A  few  animals  were  also  taken.  Altogether 
the  author  considers  that  the  lake  is  rich  in  forms,  both  qualitatively 
and  quantitatively ;  and  that  the  general  character  of  the  plankton  may 
be  described  as  that  of  stagnant  water,  heleoplankton. 

A  Ifew  Chlamydomonas.§  —  H.  Bachmann  publishes  his  second 
paper  on  botanical  investigations  of  the  Lake  of  Lucerne.  Among  the 
phytoplankton  of  that  lake  there  occurs  very  plentifully  Anabccna  Jloa 
aqtuB  m  ball-like  masses.  These  are  enclosed  in  a  grey,  felty  substance 
composed  of  numerous  Vorticellae,  and  the  Anabmna  is  very  rarely  seen 
without  this  covering.  As  a  regular  accompaniment  of  these  two 
organisms,  the  author  finds  a  species  of  Chlamydomonas,  which  he 
describes  here.     He  has  not  succe^ed  in  cultivating  it,  on  account  of 

•  Abh.  Nat  Ver.  Bremen,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  143-74  (1  pi.), 
t  Script.  Bot.  Hort  Univ.Petrop,  xxiii.  (1905)  18  pp.,  1  pL 
i  Nuov.  Notar.,  xvi.  (1905)  pp.  H9-53  (1  pi.) 
§  Ber.  Dentaoh.  Boi  Qeaell.,  xxiii.  (1905)  pp.  156-H2  (1  pL). 
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the  speedj  death  of  both  Vortkdla  and  Anabegna,  CkUamfitmmm 
inharens  growB  in  nests  of  fonr  or  more  oeDs  in  the  oofls  oi  AnahmM, 
The  cells  are  ovate,  7-13  /&  long  and  3-12  /&  broad,  and  thej  all  lie 
with  the  pointed  anterior  ends  tamed  towards  eadi  oih».  The 
posterior  end  contains  a  green,  bell-shaped  chromatophore,  within 
which  is  a  large  pyrenoid.  In  the  angle  of  the  diromatophore  lies  the 
noclens,  and  in  mt  anterior  end  are  two  pulsatile  vacooks.  Motile  oelb 
possess  a  dicdnct  eye-spot.  The  author  quotes  Dill's  and  ChodsTs 
synopsis  of  the  species,  points  out  wherein  his  species  differs,  and  gives  a 
diagnosis  of  it. 

Ohlamydomonas.* — J.  L.  Serbinow  describes  a  new  mdhod  of 
cultivating  species  of  this  genus,  with  the  help  of  its  symlnosis  with 
Saprolegniaoeae  and  their  accompanying  bacteria.  He  pours  spring 
water  into  a  large  Koch  basin,  adding  water  which  contains  Chiasmf'^ 
domonas.  In  this  he  places  ants'  eggs  or  meal-worms,  which  are  infected 
with  Saprolegniacese.  After  a  time  the  culture  of  Chiamydomenas 
develops  strongly,  and  lasts  a  considerable  time. 

The  author  describes  in  the  same  paper  a  new  form  of  Chiamy- 
domonas  stdlata,  which  is  devoid  of  pyrenoids.  He  r^ards  C.  reticulata 
as  representing  merely  a  form,  without  pyrenoids,  of  another  species  of 
the  genus. 

BittOBOP  VAV  TciNXN,  K.^Tett  over  do  DiatomaooeiL  (BemaxIcB  on  Diito- 
maoen.)  Ed  Nederl  Zeeumem.  iv.  (1905)  pp.  S»-8. 

BOaacB sv,  F.— Cm  YMcOomoi  AlgovegotatioiL  Is  Ctasfyar.  (On  the  algal lege- 
taiioQ  of  the  Faerdeo.    A  reply.)  Bol.  NaUmr.  Lfindj  1905,  i^.  25-6. 

Boszi,  A    Ooaori  naori  di  Ohrooeoeoaeee.    (New  genera  of  OhrooooooaoeaB.) 

[The  author  eatabliahee  the  two  new  genera  Ptantmpkmmla  with  apeoiet  P. 
natam,  and  BaeMlaria  with  speoiea  B,  oosruUtoenB.  The  former  is  allied 
to  MieroeytUs^  Ccsloiphmrium,  and  Oampkotphmrec^  and  oooora  in  fresh 
water.  The  latter  reeemblee  DactjfU)ooooop9i$,  and  oocnrs  on  fronds  cf 
marine  algn  in  Sioily.]  Nvav.  Nolar^  xyL  (1905)  pp.  20-1. 

Bbbbmsh,  p.  J.  YAN.^PlanktonTan  Voordiae  en  Znidenee.  (Plankton  of  the 
North  Sea  and  Zuiderxee.)  Ahad,  Frmftokr,  IhUv.  Amderdam 

(Leiden,  1905)  182  pp.,  2  pla 

Bbbhm,  v.,  &  B.ZBDXBBAUBB— Baa  September-Plankton  dee  Skntari-eeei.  (The 
September  plankton  of  the  Scutari  lake.)  Verh.  k.  k,  Zool.  Bot.  (Tea  Wia^ 

U.  (1906)  pp.  47-58. 

Bulletin  dea  r^nltats  acquis  pendant  lee  oonrses  periodiqnes  pnblii  par  le  bnrean  At 
OmumU  (permanent  international  poor  Te^dmnation  de  la  mer)  avee  raasistaaes 
de  M.  ¥nndsen.  (Bulletin  of  the  results  obtained  during  the  periodic  cruises, 
published  by  the  office  of  the  Permanent  IntemationsI  Gomndttee  for  the  ex* 
ploration  of  the  sea,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Knudsen.) 

Sect.  D.,  Plankton,  Copenhagen,  1904^* 

0  u  a  B  M  A  M,  J.  A.~A  few  Ohio  Desmids. 

[A  list  of  20  species  collected  from  still  water  near  Toungstown,  Ohio.  Ons 
new  species  is  deseribed,  Ckmnaritim  Ameiii,  and  some  of  the  other  sg&am 
are  rare  in  America,  and  new  to  Ohio. 

Ohio  Naiuralid,  v.  (1905)  pp.  3i9-50. 

*  Bull  Jard.  Imp.  Bot  St  Petersburg,  y.  (1905)  13  pp.,  2  pis. 
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Dalla  Torbb,  K  W.  ton. —  Berieht  fiber  die  Utteratnr  der  MolegiMheii  Brflir- 
•ehuif  dee  Meewtaaen  in  der  Jahxen  1901  vnd  1908.  (Report  on  the  literature  of 
biologioel  inveetigation  of  freeh-water  in  the  years  1901  and  1902.) 

Foru^  Ber.  BM.  Stat.  Pldn.,  zii  (1905)  pp.  35i-418. 

£iOHLBB,  B. — OhromatophTton  BoHuiowii  Woron. 

WszeehMaU  190^,  pp*  524-5.    (Polish.) 

„         „      IHeiwjkty  gatnnck  oeoylaryi  (On  a  peculiar  species  of  Osc^ZIarto.) 

Tom,  eit.,  p.  668.    (Polish.) 

PiTsoHSN,  J. — Dm nflaniHehe  Plankton sweier  nordhannorenohen  Been.  (Phy to- 
plankton  of  two  lakes  in  North  Hanover.) 

Au$  der  Heimat,fUr  die  Heimat,    Jahrb.  Ver.  Naturk.  a.  d,  Unterweeer^ 

1904  (Bremerhaveu,  1905),  21  pp. 

FuoBs,  Tb. — ^Kritiaehe  Bespreehnng  einiger  im  Yerlanfs  der  letiten  Jahre 
enehienenen  Arbeiten  ttber  Fneoiden.  (Criticism  of  certain  works  on  Fnooidea 
published  during  the  last  few  years.) 

Jahrh.  Kais,  Kgl,  GeoL  Beiehtand.  liv.  (1904)  pp.  359-^. 

<3^0BosoBANKiN,  J.  N.— Boltrige  sor  ¥eiintnis  der  Xorpbologie  nnd  Systematik 
der  Ohlamydomonaden.  (Contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  morphology  and 
systematic  position  of  the  Chlamydomonada.) 

[Continuation,  deeoribing  OMam^omonas  eocci/era,  a  new  species.] 

Flon,  xciv.  (1905)  pp.  420-8  (1  pl.> 

Hbbbibo,  W.  &  fl.  Hon FBLD.— Die  Algen  des  Sppendorfer  mooies  bei  Hamburg. 
(The  algn  of  the  Eppendorf  Moor,  near  Hamburg. 

Verh.  Naiwno.  Ver.  Hamburg,  xii.  (1904)  pp.  77-97. 

fi  T»  F.— 8ur  le  nteUa  oonfarraeea  Brann. 

BuU,  8oe,  Bot  France^  Hi.  (1905)  pp.  88-94. 

Kbisslbb,  K.  ton. — mttheilungen  ueber  das  Plankton  des  Ossiaeher^sees  in 
Xiraten.    (Report  on  the  Plankton  of  Lake  Ossiaoh  in  Carinthia.) 

[Concluding  portion.]  Oeeierr.  Bet.  Zeit.,  Iv.  (1905)  pp.  189-92. 

KuLwiEO,  K. — Xateryalj  do  fisyografli  {eiiora  Wigierskiep.  (Contributions  to 
(he  physiography  of  the  Wigry  Lake.) 

Fam.  Fieyogr.,  xviii  (1904)  pp.  2-42  (8  pis.,  12  figs.). 

Labtbb,  (X  E. — Vorth  Deron  Oiyptogams. 

[Five  parasitic  algse,  additional  records  for  the  oountyj 

Jotum.  BoL,  xliU.  (1905)  p.  188. 

LiTiHGSTON,  B.  E.— Votes  on  the  Physiology  of  Stigeoolonium. 

[Gives  an  account  of  two  series  of  experiments :  (1)  with  low  temperatures, 
(2)  with  sea^water.  From  the  first  series  the  author  concludes  that  low  tem- 
peratures act  upon  the  vegetative  growth  of  this  alga  with  the  same  result 
as  do  high  osmotic  pressure  and  poison  cations.  As  to  the  second,  filaments 
plaoed  in  undilutea  sea-%ater  take  the  typical  Palmdia  form,  as  in  other 
solutions  of  high  pressure.  Zoospores  are  not  produced,  nor  do  those 
previously  produoea  germinate. 

Bot.  Gazette,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  297-800  (figs.). 

LoBBKzi,  A. — ^Aloone  notliie  biologiohe  sul  la^hetto  di  Oomino  nolle  Prealpi 
Csmiohe.    (Biological  notes  on  the  lake  of  Commo  in  the  Camio  sub-AJpe.) 

In  AUo.,  XV.  (1904)  60  pp. 

Habpmahn,  O.— ITeber  die  Priiparation  der  Diatomeen,  Poraminiferen,  Polyey- 

stineen,  nnd  ^^ngillen.    (On  the  prepMration  of  Diatoms,  eto.) 

Zeit$ek.  Angew.  Mikro$K  z.  (1904)  p.  141. 

ITeber  das  Yorkommen  nnd  die  Aufhahme  des  Silieinms  in  den 
Xieselalgen  nnd  fiber  einige  Port  Sehritte  der  Diatomaeeen* 
knnde.  (On  the  occunence  and  absorption  of  silica  in 
Diatoms,  and  on  certain  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
DiatomaceiB.)  Zeittehr,  Angew.  Mihro§h.  Klin,  Ckemie, 

xi  (1905)  pp.  29-41. 
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H ATxs,  p. — V%hn  die  ▼•nrmdAiig  dm  Tltaiktimmitmn.  (Oa  the  employiiiat  of 
the  teeker  for  PUnkton.)  ZeU9ek,  Wim.  MOenaL,  xxu  (1905)  pp.  447-9. 

Mass  A,  A. — Voddnt  algologiohe.    (AlKologioal  notes.) 

[The  aathor  enumerates  certain  algn  found  at  Leghorn  and  at  Naples,  sod 
discnsBes  the  question  whether  or  not  Haimnu  equimiifoUug  KutiM  bsi^ 
been  found  at  Leghorn  hj  CorinaldL  In  an  abstract  of  this  paper  in  the 
CentraJblati,  J.  B.  de  Toni  states  that  he  has  seen  an  authentic  specimei 
of  H.  eqmteUfoUmM  collected  by  J.  Agardh  at  Leghorn  in  Hob.  Tieriraiii]^ 
Bot.  List  at  Genoa.]  Nuo9.  Notar,,  xn.  (1905)  pp.  15-19 

CeninlblaU,  xcriiL  (1905)  p.  412. 

HiouLA,  W.~Charace«  Bmsumb  ez  herbario  Horti  Petropolitaid.  Boasiin 
Characee  from  Herb.  St.  Petersburg.)       AeL  Horl.  Petrop.,  xxiiL  (1904)  fasc  3. 

HouTi,  B.— FhysioUologiselie  Beobaehtungen  au  den  Alpenieen  iwiiehsA  dta 
Yigiao  und  dsm  Onsemonsthal.  (Pbysiobiological  obsenrations  on  the  Alpioe 
lakes  between  the  Vigeizo  and  Onseriione  valleys.) 

FoTBch.  Ber.  Biol,  Stat.  PlSn.,  xii.  (1905)  pp.  68-89 

HuRKAT,  J.— Mieroseopio  Life  of  St.  Kilda.  Ann.  Scot.  KaL  EitL,  1905. 

pp.  94-6. 

Nadsov,  G. — Ein  apparat  inm  Srlaagen  Ton  Onindproben  aus  Gewassem.  (An 
apparatus  for  the  obtaining  of  samples  fiom  the  bottom  of  water.) 

Bntt.  Jard.  Bot.  Imp,  8t,  Peterdmrg,  ir.  (1905)  pp.  170-L 

Nats,  J. — CktUeetor's  SLandbook  of  Algv, Besmidi,  Fungi, Liehans,  Mosses,  ets. 
[biBtructions  for  their  preparation  and  for  formation  of  herbarium.] 

London,  1905,  214  pp.  (fig&) 

P  AMPALONi,  L. — Sul  comportamento  del  Protoeooous  ealdariomm  Kagnns  in  vine 
solmiosi  minerali  ed  orgaaiehe.  (Gn  the  behaWour  of  P.  ealdariorum  HagnoB 
in  Tarious  mineral  and  organic  solutions.) 

[The  result  of  various  experiments  in  laboratory  cultures,  and  a  tabulated 
summary  of  the  author's  results  on  P.  ecUdariarum  compared  with  those 
of  Grintaesco  on  Scenedmmus  aeutui  Meyen,  and  CkloreQa  fmlgaru 
Beyerinok.]  AnnaU  di  Bot.  ii.  (1905)  pp.  231-50  (1  pL) 

BiDDLB,  L.  C— Brush  Lake  Algv.  Ohio  NaturalUt,  ▼.  (1903)  pp.  268-9. 

BuTTNBR,  p.— Ueber  das  Yerhalten  des  OberflftehenplaiikUms  su  Tarseklsdaisii 
Tftgesniten  im  Orossen  PlAner  See  und  in  swsi  nordbohmisehen  Teiehen.  (Oo 
the  state  of  the  surface  plankton  at  various  times  of  day  in  the  Great  Pldn  Lake 
and  in  two  ponds  in  N.  bohemia.  Fontik,  Bor,  BioL  Stat.  PUSn,,  ziL  (1905) 

pp.  35-62  (1  pL  2  tables,  1  text  fig.). 

SoHMiDLE,  W.^Algologisehe  Hotiien.    ( Algological  notes.) 

Alg.  BoL  Zeitseh,,  xi.  (1905)  pg.  63^. 

ToBK A,  v.— Wiihrsnd  das  Ausflngs  am  Aug.  14, 1904,  bei  Xramfliess  und  Froaso 
in  der  Haks  Ton  Pndawitt  beoboehtots  Xooss  und  Algon.  (Mosses  and  alg» 
observed  during  the  excursion  of  Aug.  14,  1904,  to  KrammQieas  and  Promno  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pudewits.)  Zeit.  NcUune,  AbL  DeuUdh.  Oe$,  Ku^  «. 

IFiM.  Poisii,  XL  (19(H) 

YoGLEB,  p.— Bisherigs  Bssnltate  yaiiationsstatistiseher  Untersuekungea  tv 
FlanktondiatomaoesiL  (Besults  obtained  hitherto  by  investigations  on  the 
statiBtics  of  variation  in  Plankton-diatoms. 

For9(^,  Ber.  Bid.  Stat.  Pldn.  xU.  (1905)  pp.  90-101  (2  tabs.,  8  figa)^ 

Waoxb,  H.— The  Present  8tate  of  our  Knowledge  of  the  Cytology  of  the  QyaAO* 
phyee«.  Bep.  BrU.  A$$.  Adv.  Sd.  1904  (1905)  i^  80^S. 

Tbndo,  K. — On  Ooocophora  Langidorfli  Orer. 

[The  author  shows  that  C.  Lang$dorfii  and  C.  phyUampkora,  are  one  and  the 
same  plant,  the  former  being  a  fertile,  the  latter  a  sterile  specimen.  He 
considers  the  genus  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  Sarga$tHm.'] 

Bot.  Mag.  Tokyo,  xviii.  (1904)  pp.  287-41  (Japanew). 
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Zaobabias,  O.— Hydrobiologisehd  nnd  Fiaeherelwirtliiehftftllcht  BeobMhtimgwi  an 

dni^eniaeii  der  Bohwoii  and  Italient.  (Obaerrationt  on  the 
hydrobiology  and  fiahery  eoonomy  of  certain  lakes  in  Switier- 
land  and  Italy.)  Foneh,  Ber,  BioL  Stat.  PUfn,  xii.  (1905) 

pp.  169-302  (18  figs.). 


^  „      Ueber  die  ijritematlMhe  BnrehfSonehnngder  Binnengewaiser  nnd 

ibre  B«iiebnng  m  den  Anfj^aben  der  allgemeinen  Winenehaft 
▼om  Leben.  (On  the  systematic  inTestif^ation  of  inland  waters 
and  their  relation  to  the  problems  of  the  general  science  of 
life.)  Tom.  eit,  pp.  1-34. 

Fongi. 
(By  A.  LoBBAnr  Smith,  F.L.S.) 

ChytridiaoeflB.* — W.  Loewenthal  describes  the  species  of  a  new  genus 
Zygorhizidium  Willei,  which  is  a  parasite  of  the  alga  Gylindrocystis. 
The  main  part  of  the  fangos  remains  outside  the  host  tissue  into  which 
penetrate  short,  delicate  rhizoids  Besides  the  usual  formation  of 
sporangium  and  zoospores  there  is  a  sexual  form  of  reproduction.  Certain 
individuals — antheriaia— form  fertilisation  tubes  which  grow  towards 
the  female  cell,  the  latter  having  produced  a  small  protuberance.  Fusion 
takes  place,  and  a  zygote  is  formcKi.  The  later  history  of  the  zygote  was 
not  followed.  If  no  fertilisation  occurs  the  antheridium  may  l^ome  a 
zoosporangium. 

MonoblepharideflB.t — M.  Woronin  left  behind  him  a  series  of  obser* 
vations  and  researches  on  the  genus  MonoblephariSy  which  have  since 
been  published.  He  reviewed  first  the  work  done  by  others  on  the  same 
subject,  and  then  proceeded  to  describe  more  especially  M.  sphcmca. 
The  chief  characteristic  of  this  species  is  the  hypogynous  antheridium. 
He  found  that  frequently  the  oospheres  issue  from  the  oogonium  after 
fertilisation.  The  development  of  the  antheridia  and  the  process  of 
fertilisation  have  been  carefully  followed.  He  observed  that  the  oogonium 
was  always  closed  until  fertilisation,  and  that  the  spermatozoids  pierced 
the  oogonial  papilla.  The  wall  of  the  oospore  is  formed  of  two  layers, 
and  the  warts  on  its  surface  arise  from  the  inner  sheath  of  the  outer 
membrane. 

Gnltore  Experiments  with  Morchella4 — Marin  Molliard  published 
some  time  ago  the  results  of  his  culture  experiments  with  the  spores  of 
Morchella.  He  at  that  time  succeeded  in  producing  sterile  mycelium 
in  pure  cultures,  and  on  adding  certain  organic  substances  to  the  medium 
the  oonidial  form  Gostantindla  cristata  grew  abundantly.  He  had 
noted  that  Morchella  was  often  found  in  places  where  fruits  such  aa 
apples  and  pears  had  been  buried,  so  he  planted  the  sterile  mycelium  in 
earth  along  with  apples.  In  one  case  Morchella  was  produced  ;  in 
another  both  MorcheUa  and  CostanUneUa,  Molliard  thinks  these  facta 
might  be  utilised  in  the  culture  of  the  Morel. 

*  Arch.  fOr  Protistenknnde,  t.  (1905)  pp.  221-39  (2  pis.). 
t  Mem.  Acad.  Imp.  ScL  St  Petersburg,  ser.  8,  xli.,  No.  4  (1904)  24  pp.,  3  pla. 
See  also  Bot  Centralbl.,  zoTiii.  (1905)  p.  587. 
X  Comptes  Bendns,  czl.  (1905)  pp.  1146-8. 
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6.  Fron  *  in  another  note  reports  on  the  same  subject  from  s 
chemical  point  of  view.  His  aim  was  to  find  ont  whidi  were  the  organic 
sabstances  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  MarehMa.  He  finds  tint 
the  myoeliom  requires  nourishment,  largely  of  hydrocarbons  and  inulin, 
as  well  as  glucose,  and  starch  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  dieir  devdop- 
men't.  The  mineral  constituents  are  less  important,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  furnish  phosphates,  nitrates,  and  salts  of  calcium  in  neutnd  or  only 
ulighdy  allmline  media. 

Ch.  Prepin  t  calls  attention  to  his  publication  in  the  CompUs  Rendm 
1901,  of  results  obtained  in  the  culture  of  MarehsUa,  exactly  comparable 
with  those  now  published  by  Marin  Holliard.  He  got  good  growtiis  of 
the  fungus  from  a  compost  of  apples  and  also  from  branches  buried  in 
a  silo.  He  could  not  succeed  in  producing  asoospores  in  pure  cultures, 
and  his  opinion  is  that  bacteria  are  necessary  for  their  development 
He  has  proved  also  t^at  the  nutrition  of  these  fungi  is  afforded  by  some 
cellulose  substance.  In  the  case  of  the  apples  the  sugar  must  disa^qpear 
^ickly,  and  only  the  cellulose  of  the  pulp  can  be  present  to  provide  for 
prolonged  growtn  of  the  fungus. 

Fermentation  with  Mueor.^ — C.  Wehmer  has  exnerimented  with 
Mtwor  yeast,  as  to  the  effect  of  oxygen  in  hindering  the  fermentation 
process.  He  finds  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  exclusion  of  air  is 
as  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  Mt4car  as  in  Saccharomyces.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  experiments  he  carried  out,  the  fungus  being  Muc(n' 
racemo8U8. 

Stearophora  radicicola.§ — L.  Han^in  and  P.  Yiala  describe  a 
fungus  that  they  found  again  and  again  in  the  roots  of  vines  that  had 
been  attacked  by  Phyllo^a  and  other  diseases.  The  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  Stearophora  penetrates  into  the  tissues  of  the  cortex  and  the 
wood.  In  the  vessels  it  becomes  massed  into  dark  looking  clumps  or 
sclerotia.  In  artificial  cultures  sclerotia  are  also  formed.  Two  organs 
of  fructification  were  noted.  On  the  artificial  cultures,  after  much  in- 
tricate growth,  very  fine  hair-like  filaments  were  produced,  dark  coloored 
like  the  rest  of  the  mycelium,  but  the  end  cell  was  colourless,  and  the 
spores  were  produced  inside  the  cell.  They  are  extremely  small,  resem- 
bling minute  bacteria.  The  second  method  of  fructification  also  results 
in  endospores  produced  in  the  larger  hyphse.  A  swelling  takes  place 
often  at  the  insertion  of  a  branch,  and  in  the  cell  thus  formed  spores 
are  produced  similar  to  the  others.  The  authors  think  that  the  fungus 
represents  a  group  of  primitive  ascomycetes  with  dissociated  asci. 

Charrin  and  Le  Pley  have  experimented  on  animals  with  this  fungus, 
and  find  that  it  has  interesting  pathogenic  properties.  It  causes  psei^o- 
tumours  and  anaemia,  and  also  induces  the  formation  of  nodosities  and 
deformations  of  the  bones  with  a  diminution  of  water,  Jime  and  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  extreme  minuteness  of  the  spores  enables  them  to 
traverse  the  tissues  and  to  spread  in  all  directions. 

*  Comptes  Bendut,  cxl.  (1905)  pp.  1187-9. 

t  Tom.  oil,  pp.  1274-5. 

X  Ber.  Dentaoh.  Bot  GeeeU^  zziiu  (1905)  pp|122-5. 

$  Comptes  Bendna,  oxl.  (1905)  j^.  1477-82. 
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Selerotinia  Crataegi.* — P.  Magnus  describes  the  entire  deyelopment 
of  this  fongns,  which  in  the  MoniMa  stage  attacks  and  mnmmifies  the 
fruits  of  t^e  hawthorn  and  also  destroys  the  leaves.  Sclerotia  thns 
arising  from  the  fmit  were  kept  in  suitable  conditions,  and  the  Feziza 
fruit  was  formed.  On  the  same  sclerotia  there  grew  layers  of  oonidio- 
phores  which  bud  off  at  the  apex  rows  of  small  globose  conidia.  This  is 
ihe  microspore  form  that  has  oeen  described  for  other  SclerotinuB.  The 
ascospores  differ  from  others  of  the  genus  in  the  apiculate  ends.  A 
•comparison  is  drawn  between  various  ScUroUnia  species  as  regards  their 
life  history  and  spore  formation. 

Cytological  Researches  on  some  ABComyceteB.t — Ren6  Maire,  in 
:a  few  words,  states  the  present  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  nuclear  fusion 
:and  nuclear  division  in  Uie  Ascomycetes,  quoting  the  work  of  Dangeard, 
Harper,  Barker,  Ouillermond,  and  others,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  die 
result  of  his  own  research  on  the  subject  He  is  occupied  chiefly  widi 
doie  behaviour  of  the  nuclei  in  the  ascus.  He  has  worked  over  a  number 
of  species,  Odlactinia  succosa^  Acetdbula  acetabulum^  FusttUaria  vesiculosa^ 
imd  species  of  Merchella^  RhyUma^  Hypomyces^  and  two  Lichens,  FeUi' 
gera  canina  and  Anaptychia  ciliaris.  He  finds  that  there  are  two  pro- 
cesses of  formation  of  t^e  ascus :  (1)  by  the  "  hook  '*  formation,  where  the 
median  cell  of  the  hypha  becomes  the  ascus ;  and  (2)  by  the  branching 
of  a  hypha  with  synkarions,  the  terminal  cells  of  the  branches  becoming 
•the  asci.    Odlactinia  succosa  belong  to  the  latter  type. 

After  fusion  of  the  two  nuclei  in  the  ascus  of  Oalactinia^  the  first 
nuclear  division  is  "  heterotypique,**  proved  by  the  synapsis  condition  at 
the  prophase  stage,  and  because  of  the  behaviour  of  the  chromosomes, 
whidi  divide  during  their  ascent  to  the  poles.  The  second  division  of 
the  nucleus  is  "  homotypique  ;*'  there  are  eight  protochromosomes  repre- 
senting the  half-chromosomes  that  were  formed  during  the  anaphase  of 
tiie  preceding  division.  The  third  division  is  "  typique  " — there  are  only 
four  chromosomes  formed  in  the  early  stage.  He  finds  from  his  own 
work  and  that  of  others,  that  this  number,  however,  varies  in  different 
species  of  Ascomycetes.  He  gives  an  account  also  of  the  formation  of 
centrosomes  and  spindle  which  have  an  intranuclear  origin ;  the  polar 
irradiations  first  described  by  Harper  have  an  extranuclear  origin.  He 
has  also  examined  the  secretions  of  latex  in  OalacUnia ;  certain  hyphss 
are  laticiferous,  as  in  the  Basidomyoetes.  In  the  ascus  there  is  sJso  a 
secretion  of  latex,  which  is  not  utilised  b^  the  nuclei,  and  is  expelled 
iilong  with  the  spores.  There  are  in  addition  minute  oil  drops  in  the 
cytoplasm  of  the  ascus,  which  gather  round  the  nuclei  and  unite  in  the 
spore  into  two  large  guttas. 

Bi-nucleate  Cells  in  Ascomycetes.^ — 6.  Massee  finds  bi-nucleate 
•cells  in  the  hypha  and  conidia  of  Hypomyces  perniciosum^  and  that  the 
two  nuclei  present  in  the  conidium  fuse  at  an  early  stage  of  develop- 
ment ;  on  germination,  the  germ-tube  is  uninucleate.  He  gives  other 
instances  of  binucleate  cells  in  the  Ascomycetes,  and  points  out  the 

*  Ber.  Deutfloh.  Bot  GeeeU.,  zxiii.  (1905)  pp.  197-202  (1  pL). 
t  Ann.  HycoL,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  123-54  (3  pis.). 
i  Ann.  Bot.,  six.  (1905)  pp.  325-6. 
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great  variation  to  be  found  as  to  the  nnmber  of  nuclei  in  the  cells  of 
Asoomycetefi  and  in  other  fnngi  in  closely  related  forms. 

Willow  Canker.* — So  long  ago  as  1899  specimens  of  diseased  rods 
from  the  osier-beds  in  Connemara  nave  been  sent  to  Dublin  for  examina- 
tion. T.  Johnson,  who  has  recently  had  opportunities  of  visiting  tbe 
district  and  seeing  the  extent  of  Uie  disease,  now  gives  an  account  of  its 
origin  and  spread,  and  the  methods  he  considers  best  for  destroying  the 
fungus.  The  plants  had  been  infested  when  they  were  first  planiei 
The  disease,  due  to  a  Pvrenomycete,  Phyaalospara  gregaria  Sacc,  appein 
as  black  specks  or  cauKer-spots  on  the  rods,  destroying  the  tissue  and 
causing  the  rods  to  break  at  the  damaged  areas.  Besides  the  asoosporow 
stage  there  are  two  other  forms,  which  he  calls  Tetradia  aalicicola  and 
Uacrodendrophoma  salicicola^  both  pycnidial  stages  of  the  fungus.  All 
three  forms  propagate  the  disease.  Formalin  fa^s  proved  a  good  fungi- 
cide.   Burning  of  all  diseased  sets  is  recommended. 

Specialisation  of  Parasitism  in  the  Erysiphacee.t — E.  S.  Sahnon 
has  carried  out  a  further  series  of  experiments  in  connection  with  his 
stud^  of  biologic  species  of  parasites.  He  has  proved  that  the  results  of 
the  moculation  experiments  are  the  same,  whether  he  works  with  asoo- 
spores  or  with  the  conidial  forms.  The  recent  experiments  were  made 
with  the  conidia  of  the  biologic  form  of  ErysipJie  grammis  on  wheat 
With  these  he  successfully  infected  young  leaves  of  ffordeum  sUvatktm, 
and  kept  the  fungus  growing  through  five  generations ;  after  that  tbe 
conidia  readily  infected  wheat,  while  their  power  of  infecting  their 
original  host  had  not  been  weened.  Another  discovery  was  t£at  tiie 
successive  generations  had  a  weakened  power  of  infecting  Hordeum 
sUvatictwi.  The  spores  seemed  to  lose  vigour  away  from  their  normal 
host.  Throughout  this  experiment  only  young  leaves  could  be  sucoesB- 
fully  infected. 

Research  on  Yeast.J — ^W.  Henneberg  has  been  experimenting  witli 
yeast  cells  to  test  life  duration  and  the  effect  of  foreign  organisms  in 
the  cultures,  etc.  He  concludes  that  the  duration  of  vitality  depends 
largely  on  the  "  race  "  ;  some  races  being  si)ecially  long-lived.  A  some- 
what low  temperature  is  conducive  to  longevity ;  at  80**  the  cells  persisted 
only  a  week,  at  10°  they  lived  for  about  four  weeks,  also  on  the  surface 
of  a  large  mass  the  cells  persist  longer  than  those  deeper  down.  The 
readier  access  of  oxygen  would  account  for  the  difference.  In  all  casea 
some  few  cells  would  be  more  vigorous  and  resistant  than  the  bulk  of 
the  culture.  Certain  bacteria  have  a  fatal  effect,  such  as  the  bacteria 
of  lactic  acid  and  of  acetic  acid.     Other  bacteria  are  harmless. 

Hyphomycetes.§— 6.  Lindau  concludes  in  this  fourth  part  the 
description  of  Oliocladium  begun  in  the  third  part,  p.  176.  He  then 
foUows  with  the  Botrytidese,  under  which  he  mcludes  all  those  fonns 

•  Soi.  Proo.  Roy.  Dublin  Soa,  x.  (1904)  pp.  153-66  (3  pis.). 

t  Ann.  Myool.,  iii.  (im)5)  pp.  172-84. 

i  Wochensch.  Branerei,  Noe.  41-8  (1904)  46  pp. :  published  1905.  See  •!» 
Hedwigia,xoTiii.  (1905)  p.  106. 

§  Babenhont's  Kryptogamen-Flora,  I.,  Abt.  viii.  Pilie,  Lief  95,  Leipsig:,  1905, 
pp.  177-256. 
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in  which  "  the  conidia  are  borne  directly  on  the  mycelium,  or  on  conidio- 

Shores  that  are  side  branches  of  the  mycelimn,  but  have  not  yet  pro- 
aced  specialised  oonidiophores.*'  The  division  includes  such  genera 
as  Chaotoconidium^  Acremonium,  Sporotrkhum^  etc.,  down  to  BotryUa^ 
Cj/lindrophora^  Gylindrodendrum^  SporodiniopsiSy  and  Tolypomyria,  The 
different  genera  are  well  illustrated  by  figures  in  the  text. 

Agricultural  Microbiology.* — Under  this  title  J.  Arthaud-Berthet 
gives  the  results  of  his  study  of  the  fungus,  Oidium  lactis.  It  is  known 
as  a  frequent  saprophyte  of  organic  matter,  and  has  been  found  to  affect 
injuriously  the  production  of  cheese.  The  author  worked  with  Pasteurised 
cream  in  which  the  fungus  had  been  destroyed.  The  oidium,  it  is  found, 
turns  the  cream  rancid,  though  it  is  of  service  in  the  maturation  of  cer- 
tain cheeses.  Lactic  ferments  create  lactic  acid  in  the  cheese,  and  the 
acid  prevents  the  growth  of  moulds.  The  moulds,  when  they  do  succeed 
in  growing,  consume  the  lactic  acid  and  produce  an  alkaline  condition 
which  encourages  the  growth  of  certain  bacteria,  and  is  otherwise  detri- 
mental to  the  cheese. 

Uredinea.t — P.  and  H.  Sydow  have  issued  the  fifth  fascicle  of  their 
work  on  Uredineae,  which  completes  the  account  of  the  genus  Pttccmiay 
and  forms  the  final  instalment  of  the  first  volume.  They  have  written 
a  preface  to  the  volume  and  a  short  general  account  of  the  genus.  They 
reject  DiorcMdium  and  Uropyxis^  the  characters  given  not  being  of 
generic  importance.  A  sketcn  is  given  of  the  geographical  distribution 
and  of  the  economical  importance  of  the  Ur^inesB.  Indices  of  hosts 
and  parasites  are  appended. 

Klebahn  %  records  results  of  experiments  on  30  different  forms  of 
Uredinese.  He  draws  special  attention  to  the  influence  of  Gronartium 
ribicola  on  Pintis  Strohus^  which  causes  the  leaves  attacked  to  revert  to 
the  early  single  form  of  seedling  Pines. 

Dry-rot.§ — H.  Duchaussoy  describes  the  dry-rot  fungus,  Mendius 
lachrymans^  and  gives  various  instances  of  the  damage  it  nas  caused  in 
various  localities;  he  describes  also  the  effect  produced  by  it  on  the 
wood  that  it  attacks.  He  finds  there  is  no  certain  method  of  detecting 
contaminated  wood  until  the  fungus  has  gone  too  far  to  save  the  sub- 
stratum, but  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  prevention.  Good  ventila- 
tion is  very  efficacious,  and  impregnating  tJie  wood  with  some  form  of 
creosote  is  a  certain  preservative. 

Chemistry  of  Amanita  mu8cariuB.|| — ^W.  Heinisch  and  J.  Zellner 
tested  the  component  substances  of  a  large  number  of  specimens  of 
A,  muscarius.  The  ash  analysis  gave  a  high  percentage  of  potassium 
and  phosphates,  with  a  smaller  amount  of  calcium.    Cmorine  was  more 

*  Comptes  RendiiB,ozL  (1905)  pp.  1475-7. 

t  Mooographia  Uretlineanim,  i.,  Faso.  v.  (Borntraeger,  Leipzig,  1904)  pp.  zxxv. 
and  769^972  (4  pit.). 

X  ZeitBohr.  Pflanzeokr.,  xt.  (1905)  pp.  65-108  (1  pi.  and  4  figs.). 

f  Boll.  Soo.  Linn,  Nord  de  la  France,  xtI.  (1902-3)  pp.  175-81. 

I  Ans.  Kais.  Wisnnsoh.  Wien,  iz.  (1904)  pp.  89-90.  See  also  Bot.  Centralbl.,. 
xcviii  (1905)  p.  463. 
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abundant  than  in  other  fungi.    Extracts  with  petrolenm-ether  gave  fats 
very  rich  in  pahnitin  and  oleic  add. 

Myeological  Notes.* — C.  6.  Lloyd  prints  No.  18  of  these  papen, 
with  photographic  plates  of  the  plants  described.  The  genera  Triduistm', 
LanopiUiy  LaAfspJuera^  Schizostoma^  BroommOj  BattareopsiSj  and  Ofro' 
phragmium  are  passed  in  review.  The  latter  genus  is,  he  oonsideiB, 
identical  with  Polyplociumy  and  is  not  a  true  gastromycete.  Notes  are 
added  on  various  other  subjects,  on  niicro-phot<^raphs,  an  albino 
GeastoTy  a  colourless  form  of  0.  tripUx^  etc.  He  has  also  issued  recently 
''^The  Lycoperdaceae  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  neighboniing 
Islands,^'!  ^^  illustrations  of  the  type  specimens  he  has  found  in  the 
museums  of  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Effects  of  Copper  on  Fungi4 — ^W.  Buhland  has  studied  the  question 
as  to  the  exact  effect  of  Bordeaux  mixture  when  used  as  a  spray  on  the 
leaves  and  on  the  fungal  parasites.  In  the  latter  case  he  considers  that 
the  excretions  of  the  hyphse  due  to  metabolism  dissolve  the  copper  and 
tilius  induce  fatal  poisomng.  Experiments  with  i^res  of  Aspergillus 
niger^  BotryUs  wHgaris  Cephalothsciitmy  rossum^  and  Ulastsroqwrium  gave 
similar  results.  In  some  cases  washing  the  poisoned  spores  with  a  weak 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  restored  Qieir  vitality. 

Nomenclature  of  the  Organs  of  Pyrenomycetes  and  Deuteromy- 
•cete8.S — 6.  B.  Traverse  goes  carefully  through  Uie  different  groups  and 
genera  of  fungi  in  these  two  classes,  explaining  and  exemplifying  the 
terminology  of  the  many  forms  to  be  found  in  the  fruiting  bodies  and 
in  the  spores.  He  adopts  the  method  of  classification  followed  by 
•Saccardo  and  by  almost  all  mycologists,  that  of  arranging  the  g^era 
according  to  the  type  of  spore.  He  gives  an  index  of  the  Latin  terms 
used  in  his  paper. 

Sylloge  Fungorum.p — P.  A.  Saccardo  has  brought  his  great  work 
well  up  to  date  in  this  latest  issue,  which  includes  all  recently  published 
species  from  Hymenomycetes  to  Ijaboulbeniaceas,  8225  species  in  all 
There  are  17  species  described  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume.  A 
Bibliotheca  mycologica  by  G.  B.  Traverse  is  added.  There  are  also 
host  or  habitat,  generic,  and  species  indices.  The  volume  containing 
Discomyoetes  and  Deuteromyoetes  is  promised  early  in  1906. 

Physiological  Anatomy  of  Fungus  Oalls-T — H.  Bitter  von  Outten- 
berg  has  studied  the  alteration  of  tissues  or  new  growths  induced  by 
fungus  parasites  in  the  host  plant.  The  fungi  he  examined  were  species 
of  Albugo,  Exoascus,  UsUlago,  Fuccinia,  and  Exobasidium.  He  describes 
the  galls  formed  by  the  fungi  and  the  process  by  which  the  cells  change 
their  function  or  are  destroyed  altogether. 

*  Mycologioal  Notes,  No.  18,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1904,  pp.  189-204  (7  pis.  and 

€fig8.). 

f  Lloyd  Library,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April,  19a5  (15  pis.  and  49  figs.). 

X  Arb.  bioL  Abt.  Land,  und  Porstw.  K.  Gesnndheitsamt,  1904,  p.  157.  8ee  also 
Bot  Zeit.,  Ixiii.  (1905)  pp.  139-41. 

§  NnoYO  Qiom.  Bot  Ital.,  xii.  (1905)  pp.  261-80  (67  fif^). 

I  Sylloge  Fnngornm.  Supplementmn  univenale,  zvii  part  tL  (Patavii  1U05) 
^1  pp.  ^  W.  Engelmann  (Leipeig,  lt0f )  70  pp.,  4  pis. 
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Witches'  Brooms  of  Querous  rubra  and  other  Woody  Plants.* — 
The  case  of  Witches'  Broom  examined  by  H.  Solereder  represented  small 
trees  ^wing  upright  from  a  branch  of  the  host.  The  origin  of  the 
growth  could  not  be  detected  ;  no  fungus  mycelium  was  discovered  in 
the  tissues.  The  author  gives  a  careful  list  of  all  recorded  cases  of 
similar  growths  with  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  These 
abnormal  growths  are  due  in  most  cases  to  species  of  Exoascus^  ta 
Uredinese,  or  to  insects.  In  some  cases,  as  the  above,  their  origin  has  not 
been  discovered. 

The  Fungus  of  Lolium  temulentum.t  —  Anton  Nestler  has  been 
examining  LoUum  plants,  and  finds  the  fungus  in  the  fruits  of  L.  permne 
and  L.  Ualicum,  as  well  as  in  that  of  L.  iemulmtum.  The  infected 
fruits  of  the  latter  germinate  more  readily  than  in  the  two  former  cases. 
Culture  experiments  were  made  with  the  fungus  on  beerwort  gelatin 
with  Lolitum  extract.  Only  once  was  a  hyphal  growth  observed,  and  it 
stopped  very  soon.    Further  cultures  are  desirable. 

British  Myeology.t — ^The  Transactions  of  the  Mycological  Society 
have  just  been  issued  under  the  editorship  of  Carleton  Bae,  Uie  Hon.  Sec. 
and  Treasurer.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  annual  fungus  foray  in  the 
autumn,  and  an  account  of  the  rarer  species  of  fungi  that  were  gathered. 
A  complete  list  of  these  fungi  is  added. 

G.  B.  Plowright  contributes  a  sketch  of  Eriksson's  Mvcoplasma 
hypothesis.  He  withholds  judgment  until  more  is  known  of  the  matter, 
though  he  thinks  such  a  theory  might  explain  much  that  is  obscure  in 
the  outbreaks  of  rust  and  potato  diseases.  He  also  publishes  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  Femaphora  that  has  proved  a  very  harmful  disease  of 
ChrysatUhemum.  It  attacks  the  lower  part  of  the  stem.  The  disease 
was  first  noticed  many  years  ago,  and  recently  there  has  been  a  fresh 
development  of  the  fungus. 

Saocardo's  rules  of  nomenclature  have  been  translated  by  C.  Bea,  and 
conunented  on  by  the  members  of  the  society.  B.  H.  Biffen  contributes 
a  paper  on  Parasitism.  He  describes  the  recent  advances  in  our  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  as  regards  biologic  forms,  bridging  species,  etc. 
The  fungi  new  to  Britain  form  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  A.  Lorrain 
Smith  and  Carleton  Bea.  A  large  number  have  been  added  to  the 
British  flora  during  the  year. 

Mycology.S — Franz  von  Hohnel  publishes  a  series  of  descriptions 
and  corrections  of  fungi  records.  There  are  critical  notes  on  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature,  and  descriptions  of  new  genera  and  species. 
OarcinodocMum  g.n.  found  on  decaying  plants  and  on  the  ground  is 
allied  to  Dacry^chium  and  Lachnodochium,  DmdrostilheUa  g.n.  is 
a  StiCMla  with  branched  sporophores  ;  the  spores  are  very  small.  This 
genus  forms  a  transition  between  Stilbdla  and  Pirohasidium,     It  is  the 

*  NaturwiMB.  Zeitaohr.  Land.  Fontw.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  17-28.  See  also  Bot. 
Centnibi,  xoviii.  (1905)  pp.  464-5. 

t  SB.  K.  Akad.  Wva%,  Wien,  czui.,  Abt.  1  (1904)  pp.  580-46  (1  pi.).  See  also 
Hed«%ia,  xoriii.  (1905)  p.  109. 

X  TmoB.  Brit  Myeol.  Soe.,  1904  (Woroester,  1905)  100  pp.  (4  col.  plB.> 

§  Oesterr.  hot  Zeiteohr.,  Ut.  (1904)  pp.  425-39 ;  !▼.  (1905)  pp.  18-24,  51-5.  See^ 
also  Bot  Centralbl.,  xoviii.  (1905)  pp.  416-17. 
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<x)nidial  form  of  a  Coryns.    The  andhior  cites  a  number  of  genera  and 
species  that  are  identic^  with  others  previously  described. 

Sowerby's  Drawings  of  TungL* — ^Worthington  6.  Smith  takes 
<x»asion  to  publish  various  notes  that  he  has  made  in  looking  over  these 
plates,  which  clear  up  various  puzzling  remarks  of  Sowerby^s.  These 
unpublished  remarks  answer  many  of  Fries*s  queries.  In  one  instance 
descriptions  of  two  important  plates  had  been  transposed.  In  others, 
notes  by  Sowerby  had  been  added  after  printing.  W.  6.  Smith 
describes  under  each  fungus  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  and  adds 
^tny  information  bearing  on  the  drawings. 

Fungal  Parasites  of  Insects.t— Casimir  Wize  gives  an  account  d 
■a  number  of  fungi  that  are  economically  of  great  importance,  as  they 
live  on  the  larvse  of  insects  that  destroy  turnips,  etc.  Cleonus  punc- 
UvmUris  is  one  of  these  destructive  larvse,  and  it  is  attacked  most 
virulently  by  Oospora  destructor^  a  white  mould,  which  often  destroys 
100  per  cent,  of  the  larvse.  Sorosporella  uvdla  and  Massospara  GleofUy 
two  closely  allied  fungi,  are  only  a  littie  less  effective.  Species  of  IsariOj 
Botrytis^  Acremonium  and  Strumdla  have  also  been  found  preying 
•on  the  insects.  Gymnoascus  umhrinus^  which  was  found  on  larve, 
seems  to  be  parasitic  on  the  Isaria  that  destroyed  the  larva.  Wize 
•describes  a  new  form  of  Chytridineae,  Olpidwpsis  ucrainica^  which  he 
discovered  in  the  larvse  of  Clonus  and  in  the  pupa  of  Armoplia  austriaca. 
He  gives  detailed  accounts  of  all  these  fungi,  and  of  their  action  on  the 
insects. 

Mjrzobacteris.} — E.  Zederbauer  revises   Thaxter's    work   on   the 
Myxobacterise,  and  reports  observations  and  culture  experiments  he 
himself  has  made  on  these  organisms.     He  finds  that  they  are  a  simple 
order  of  bacteria,  but  that  they  are  symbiotic,  and  the  bodies  described  oj 
Thaxter  are  composed  of  both  fungi  and  bacteria,  as  Lichens  are  com- 
posed of  fungi  and  algae.     He  has  succeeded  in  two  cases,  Myxoeoecus 
incrustans  and  Chondromyces  glomeratus,  in  separating  the  component 
plants  and  growing  them  independently.     The  spores  of  Myxoeoecus 
-developed  hyphal  filaments  which  produced  conidia.     The  bacterium 
also  developed  on  gelatin  and  agar-agar,  and  produced  characteristic 
spores.    The  same  results  were  obtained  in  the  cultures  of  Chmidromyees. 
Zederbauer  proposes  to  call  the  group  bacterio-Uchens  {SpaltpUzflecJUen)^ 
The  cysts  are  composed  of  both  fungus  and  bacterium.    This  is,  he  con- 
siders, a  case  of  symbiosis,  as  both  the  organisms  are  healthy  and  capable  of 
separate  development.    Probably  the  fungus  gains  some  advantage  bj 
living  on  the  mucilage  of  the  bacterium,  or  the  bacterium  again  is 
nourished  by  substances  excreted  by  the  fungus.    The  separate  species 
developed  are  described   in  detail,  the  symbionte  of  Myxoeoecus  as 
Torvla,  and  the  Bacterium  as  Myxococci  incrustantes. 

Notes  on  Mycetozoa.§ — A.  and  G.  Lister  publish  a  series  of  notes 
on  species  already  recorded.     They  discuss  the  supposed  relationship 

♦  Journ.  Bot.,  xliii.  (1905)  pp.  156-60. 

t  Bull.  Inter.  Acad.  Sci.  Craoovif,  No.  10, 1904,  pp.  713-27  (1  pi.  and  11  flg«.> 

X  8B.  Akad.  Wise.  Wi.n,  cxii.  (1903)  pp.  447-82  (1  pL). 

§  Journ.  Bot.  xliii.  (19(i5)  pp.  150-6. 
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between  Chondrioderma  ochraceum  and  Lepidoderma  tigrinum.  The  two 
are  not  identical,  though  in  some  respecta  veij  near  akin  to  each  other. 
A  large  gathering  of  Chondrioderma  tucidum  is  noted,  the  capillitinm  of 
whidi  is  constant  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  abnormal  development. 
B(idhamia  populina  was  again  (fiscovered  two  years  after  the  date  of 
the  first  gathering,  on  lx>th  occasions  in  Wanstead  Park.  A  third 
gathering  of  the  species  has  been  made  in  France.  New  localities  are 
given  for  other  rare  species.  A  note  is  added  on  Bedfordshire  Mycetozoa. 
Straw  heaps  had  been  found  there  to  be  exceptionally  suitable  feeding- 
ground.  Many  new  species  have  been  discovered,  and  the  records  of 
growth  kept  from  year  to  year.  The  forms  appear  one  year  in  more 
or  less  abundance  and  disappear  another. 

BouDiBR.— leonM  Xyoologiott.  fikBAib  1,  LlTxaiioiis  2,  8.  (PaUiehed  drawings 
with  explanations  of  thejilates.    Two  new  species  are  deeoribed.) 

Rlinoksieok,  Paris,  1904.    See  also  Bot,  Centrum,  xcviii. 

(1905)  pp.  494-5. 

CiTBOR,  J. — ^Verlialten  der  FaTUS  and  Triehophyten-Piln  im  Organismns.  (Be- 
haviour of  Favns  and  IMchophyte  fungi  in  the  organism^ 

ZeiUehr,  Hyg.,  zlix.  (1905)  p.  120. 
See  also  Bot.  CentrdlbL,  xoyiii.  (1905)  p.  517. 

Dibttbich-Kalkuoff,  Emil. — Beitr&ge  sor  FilBflora  Tirols.  (Oontribntion  to 
the  Fundus  Flora  of  the  Tyrol.) 

[Many  of  the  species  have  been  determined  by  J.  Bresadola.] 

Verh,  K,  K,  Zo6l,'Bot.  Oe$.,  It.  (1905)  pp.  203-11. 

Elxnxw,  Paulub. — Snumeratio  fnngomm  inproyinoia  Smolenskiensl  asstatiliiis 
1897  et  1899  annonun  eoUectomm.  (List  of  fungi  collected  in  the  province  of 
Smolensk.).         Aruk  Intt.  Agrxm.  Mo§oou^  x.,  livr.  3  (1904)  pp.  507-44  (Russian). 

See  also  Bot,  CmUralbL  xoriii.  (1905)  pp.  517-18. 

Gabotto,  L. — Oontribmione  alia  Flora  Xioologiea  Pedemontana.  (Contribution 
to  the  mycological  flora  of  Piedmont.) 

[The  list  comprises  130  species.]  Nuovo  Oiom,  Bat,  Bal^  xii.  (1905) 

pp.  53-77. 
Holland,  J.  N. — Boonomie  Fungi 

[Lists  of  edible  fungi  with  notes  on  some  of  the  species.] 

NaturdUtt,  1905,  pp.  93-6, 121-5. 
Hennimgs,  p.— Fungi  Japoniei    Y. 

[A  continuation  of  lists  already  published;  sereral  new 
species  of  microf  cingi  are  described.] 

Engler's  Bot.  Jahrb.,  xxxiv.  (1905)  pp.  593-606. 
See  also  Hedwigia,  xcviii.  (1905)  p.  106. 

„         „      Zwei  neue  Oudonieen  aus  der  ITmgebnng  Berlins.    (Two   new 
GudoniesD  from  near  Berlin.) 

Abhandl.  BoU  Ver.  Prov,  Brandenb.,  xWi.  (1904),  pp.  115-19 
(2  figs.).       See  also  Hedwigia,  xcviii.  (1905),  p.  107. 

Fhaeosporella  MarchantieB  P.  Henn.  sp.  n. 

[The  fungus  was  arrowing  on  dead  tballus  of  Marchantia^ 
and  was  associated  with  a  pycnidial  stage  very  like 
Phyllosticta  Marckantim.  Tom.  eit,  pp.  120-1. 

See  also  Eedwigia,  xcviii.  (1905)  p.  107. 

HoHMBL,  Fbanz  T.—Xycologisohe  Fragments,  IzxvL 

[The  paper  deals  with  the  synonymy  of  various  fungL) 

Ann.  Myool.,  iiL  (1905)  pp.  187-90. 
Hone,  D.  S. — ^Minnesota  Helyellinea. 

[Full  description  of  the  different  species  occurring  in  Minnesota.] 

Minn,  Bot,  Studies,  ser.  iii.,  part  8  (1904)  pp.  309-21  (3  pis.). 

See  also  Ann.  MyecH.y  iii.  (1905)  p.  198. 
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LiVDBOTS.  J.  L— gyiiligiirti  Wifttfi^im  U-U,   (M joolosml  eoaferilntiaM.) 
(^Mw  OB  Ibovb  tmon,  Md  4e«n|itirw  of  wv  fcrM. 

AeU  Akl  frw  Fmmmm  €t  FUrm,  Fmm^  xxvL  (19M)  18  pp.  (7  igi.). 

"         m.  (1906>  p.  1S& 


tofingLJ 

T.(i9Q5;)pp.6»-e. 

.) 

or  the  diAmit  qwciM  of  tke  g«ni.  aol  aU 
Jfiet«L  .¥bi  S4.  B^par.  BiC  ^  SkfmwdL  he 

pp.tt4-A         See •!«>  JSUMfM,  xerm. O905)  pi  UO. 

Kick,  J.— Vn^  wtfi  Mwieeai  ■■■iiiHi     flMt.  L  Bee.  1-M;  Dm*.  iL 


[The  Bet  ineiadee  ffeeii1i<Mynfitee  ead  Aeeoeiycetee.    Tlieii  iiii  ■  ■— liii  if 
'    l]  BvtiB,  1905. 

See  eleo  iM.  CMreU,  ZBvnL  0905)  P- 5ttL 
BotTKiTP,  &— 7n^  QiMleaiiB  etieirtalii  im  eifeiftlewhM  ft.  Aairap.  ItM- 

a  ft.  Asinp,  B.  Barti;  et  CL  Kmee  tellteti     (Fum 
[TmIi  re  flfrrrtend  ) 
[Soae  90  tperiee  aie  leeotded ;  S  of  tlieee  an  aev.] 

Medd.  om  grflead,  xzx.  (OopenlM«aD)  1901.  pp.  11S-2L 
SeeaboBM.  OaalraK,  aerm.  (1905)  p.  M8. 

Biiiriilig,  iz.  IpiiiL  jagttageleer  fra  Uit-llil 
(M jeologieel  f  tfilwitMWM,  ix^  ecatteied  ulmiietai  Irmb  IS99- 
1908.) 

[A  Dumber  of  new  ipeeiei  aie  deKcibed.] 

BcL  TUUkr^  xxtL  Heft  S  (CopenhageB)  1985, 

ppc  905-17.    (B^MB^  ia  ncaek) 

See  alee  Bat  C-fc^elW ,  xcriiL  0905)  pp.  M8-9. 

y,         0      Benke  Aeeoaneeter.    (Norwegieii  Amnaaycetei.) 

f'aisaf^SaU.  Or^  LBUk.  Aatem.  A,  190ft.  No.  4. 
See  abo  Zeiiaekr,  jyaanatr.  zr.  0^06)  P"  H^ 

Sacoabdoi,  p.  a.— le  xale^ate  deir«%aiie  ■iealeffee  «i  F,  A.B!thrfi     (Mjve- 
logieal  berbartaBi  of  P.  A.  Mk^eli) 

[The  author  bee  pabliebed  a  iCTieed  liet  of  fiivi  knad  aaoag  the  papefa  ef 
IGchelL]  BdL  £be.  Bbt  BaU  NoL  5  O90ft). 

See  abo  Bol  Cemtnibl^  xcviiL  C1805)  p.  ft8l 

Saccabdo,  p.  a.  e  G.  B.  TBATiBsa  —  Mieriiieeri  ita&nd  aaevi  a  iatv- 
eiMKBtL    (New  or  intereetmg  Italiea  Mieromjeetee.) 

[Diagiftoeee  of  new  epedee,  and  obeeiiatkme  on  epeeiee  already  kaowa.] 

Tom.  odL,  pp.  207-Sl  (1  %X 
See  abo  Bol  OmdndbL^  xerin.  (1905)  pi  HO. 

BoALiA,  G.— Knoajeetee  attqaot  aeali  aavL    (Sooie  new  Mknmjtrtm  } 
[A  nimiber  of  new  ipeeies  are  deeeribed.1 

Bemd,  dd  Com^nm.  Aofida.  di  Paienm,  1908,  pp.  177-88. 
See  abo  Bot  CbHroUU  xernL  (1905)  p^  440. 

Stdo  w,  H.  ft  P.— Bars  BaBgarBM  ipecbe  iL    (Diagnoeee  of  eight  aev  epeeiei 
offkiBgL)  Jaa.  J^eoL,  in.  0805)  PPL  185-«. 

TuBBUP,  TOB.~IatoetleBef«iaehe  adt  Urliinten      (.InfiBetioQ  cxperiiaente  with 
UredineA.) 

[E^wrimenti  were  made  with  Cmama  spoiee  oo  nedee  of  Seica^aad  with  the 
qMres  of  JSdidimm  «<ro6tZMMna  on  Praaat  Pooas.] 

Naimrw,  ZeiUdL  Land  aad  F^nim^  iiL  (1905X  P^  48-6  (8  i«.> 

See  abo  BoC  CMreU,  zerm.  08Q5)  pTIOG. 

Ulb,  E.— B/Detheeea  BreiiHenrii    Oeat  L    TBagi  aieieeati  ffrifi  ia  iifiwi 

Aamiaie  i»aiBBlfti  et  aoaaani  apad  arbem  Bio  de  Jieadre  ia  aaab  188B-18M 
eeUeelL  (Faagne  exiceata,  ehidlj  ftom  the  regioii  of  the  river  ftaiina  aad 
from  neer  the  town  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  collected  daring  tlie  yean  1899-1988.) 

Berlin,  1905.    See  abo  BoC  dmiraWL,  zeriiL  (1905)  pt  548. 
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Lichexis. 
(By  A.  LoBBADT  Smith,  F.L.S.) 

Molti-naoleate  Condition  of  Lichen  Spores.* — In  the  genera 
Perttisaria^  Mycohlastus  and  Ochrolechiay  the  ascna  spores  are  very  la^e, 
and  in  some  of  the  species  there  is  only  one  spore  in  the  ascns.  It 
seemed  probable  that  snch  spores  wonld  be  mnlti-nncleatCy  and  W.  Zopf 
has  proved  this  bv  suitable  nxation  and  staining  of  fresh  material.  The 
nuclei  lie  at  eqnal  distances  from  each  other,  and  are  connected  by  fine 
strands.  Zopf  calculated  Uiat  in  the  spore  of  Mycohlastus  sangtdnarius 
there  were  300-400  nnclei.  Tnlasne  and  De  Bfuy  have  abeady  found 
that  these  spores  germinated  by  a  large  number  of  pores  and  with  very 
fine  germ-tubes.  Such  tubes  would  allow  passage  into  them  of  the 
small  nuclei  of  the  spore. 

Liehenological  Notes.! — ^Maz  Britzehnayer  publishes  a  list  of 
Lichens  collected  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  with  notes  as  to  their  habitat. 
He  deprecates  the  splitting  of  species  where  the  difference  is  onlv  slight. 
Under  Cladonia  he  gives  examjues  of  alterations  in  the  plant  inaucea  b^ 
change  of  environment  CI,  gracilis  in  the  shade  of  the  woods  is 
whitish,  in  sunlight  it  becomes  brown  or  olive-coloured,  in  addition  to 
differences  of  form.  He  describes  various  forms  of  CI,  rangi/ormis  and 
the  varieties  of  Leddella  goniophila  to  the  number  of  twenty. 

Studies  of  Usnea.} — ^Alceste  Arcan^eli  gives  an  historical  sketch  of 
(Tsnea  sulphttrea  with  its  geographical  distribution.  He  then  describes 
the  structure  and  anatomv  of  the  plant  and  its  colour,  the  gonidia  and 
the  reactions  to  various  chemicals.  He  is  inclined  to  unite  with  this 
species  the  genus  Neuropogon. 

In  another  paper  §  he  describes  Usnea  artictUatay  and  criticises  the 
results  arrived  at  by  Jatta  in  his  study  of  this  species.  He  does  not 
look  on  the  thaUus  as  peculiar  in  the  development  of  the  central 
cylinder ;  he  considers  it  to  be  only  a  variety  of  u,  harhata. 

Bkitzblmatbb,  M. — ^LiohAiiet  «ziioesti  flors  AusibiiTgeBsii.    SnpplMMntnm  L 
et  ii    (Lichen  ezsiocata  of  the  Augsburg  Flora.) 
[The  numbers  published  are  ftom  421  to  520.] 

Berlin :  E.  Friedlander  k  Sohn,  1904. 
See  also  Bat,  CefUraOLy  xcvili.  (1905)  pp.  420-1. 

Zablbbucknbb,  a.— Yorarbeiten  fu  einer  Tleohtenflora  Dalmatiwis. 

[The  list  includes  diagnosis  of  several  new  species, 
with  a  critical  reyiew  of  Dalmatian  speoiea 
published  l^  Rdrber  in  1807.) 

OetUr,  Bat.  Zeit$ehr.  It.  (1905)  pp.  1-6  and 

55-09  (1  pi.). 

*  Ber.  Deutsch.  Bot  (JeselL,  xxiii  (1905)  pp.  121-2. 

t  Hedwigia,  zUt.  (1905)  pp.  199-217. 

t  Atti  8oa  Tosc.  Bd.  Nat  Memorie,  zx.  (1904)  pp.  152-66  (1  pi.).  See  also  Bot. 
Oentralbl.,  zcviiL  (1905)  p.  496. 

f  Proa  Verb.  Soc.  Tosc  Soi.  Nat,  ziv.  (1904)  No.  2,  pp.  46-52.  See  also  Bot. 
Centralbl.,  zoriii  (1905)  p.  466. 
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Zablbbitokxbb,  a. — } 


the  Ywmm  MweoB.) 

[Ont  z.  is  flotiTCly  flmgi,  and 

DeeidM  25-8  of  Ceot  iL  inelode  tilflkflM.    Tht 
pbate  mn  bolh  Bavopaui  «Bd  ezt»-B«npeaB.] 

a904)  ppl  TI9-4Sn. 
Bee  abo  Bat  Cbil^aOl^  zeYiS.  (190S)  pp.  3M-7. 


by  HoehreotiDer  in  Ona.) 

[The  liohflB  Hon  Memblee  tlMi  oT  Algien.    Two 

new  fonn*  are  di>teribed.]  _ 

Aim.  Comterv.  Jard.  Bet,  Omfwe,  til-tiil 

(19<e-4)  pp.  MI-7. 
See  alff>  J3ot  CMroOI.,  zcriiL  (1^N)6)  p.  466. 


^  «,  Tieht—g  a  d  Hawailo  im  wmMtihmB  Mm  4e  Oazo  VMti 

BrtfittB  leeti  im  hmb.  Bub^-BotHiflr  i w mi 
(Liehens  oolleeted  by  Damasio  in  Bimiil  and  pnaciml 
in  the  Barbey-Boianer  herbarium.) 

[27  Lichen*  are  reeovded.    Two  Tarietiae  are  new.] 
BuO.  Her6.  Boiu.,  2nd  series,  ir.  (190S)  pp.  1S4-6. 
See  also  iloi.  C^nlro/U.,  zeriii  (1905X  P-  467. 

Schisophyta. 
Schiflomyoetea. 

Bacterial  Origin  of  Kaorozamia  Oam.* — B.  Greig  Smith  found  in 
a  film  preparadoQ  made  from  a  taransparent  colom*le88  and  gelatinoiis 
gum  exuding  from  the  fmit  of  the  Uacrozamia  Spiralis^  a  short  rod- 
ahaped  bacillus.  A  portion  of  the  stalk  attached  to  the  fruit  was  cut  off 
ana  incubated  in  glucose-gelatin  for  two  days  at  30^  C.  The  molten 
medium  was  then  smeared  over  plates  of  Isevulose-asparagin-tannin- 
agar,  and  from  the  slime  that  formed  an  organism  was  isolat^.  A  gum 
prepared  from  the  slime  was  tested  and  compared  with  the  natural  gum ; 
at  first  these  did  not  entirely  agree,  but  after  an  interval  of  six  months, 
during  which  the  organism  was  under  cultivation  in  the  laboratory,  it 
was  found  that  the  gums  both  gave  upon  hydrolysis  the  same  sugar-like 
body,  and  the  author,  considering  that  this  was  a  most  important  indi- 
cation of  their  identity,  has  no  doubt  that  the  bacillus  was  the  producer 
of  the  gum  exuded  from  the  fruit.  He  named  the  organism  the  BaciUus 
macrozamuz.  It  exists  as  short  rods  or  cocco-bad^ria,  that  vaiy  in 
length  from  0*9/1  to  2'2fi,  and  in  breadth  from  0*4/1  to  0*8/&;  they 
are  motile,  and  possess  numerous  peritrichous  flageila,  and  do  not  stun 
by  Gram.  It  forms  slime  at  ordinary  temperature ;  it  does  not  gn>v 
under  anaerobic  conditions ;  on  glusose-geuitin  plates  it  forms  white* 
glistening,  moist,  nipple-shaped  colonies,  and  there  is  no  liquefaction  c^ 
the  medium;  in  gelatin  stab  there  is  a  rough  white  growth  in  the 
track,  and  gas  bubbles  are  formed  in  the  medium ;  on  saccharose  potato 
a^  a  raised  white  slime  is  produced,  and  the  medium  is  deft  in  all 
directions  from  the  formation  of  gas  ;  in  broth  the  medium  is  rendoed 
turbid,  and  carries  floating  broken  films ;  indol  reaction  is  obtained,  and 

•  Proo.  linn.  Soc.  New  South  Wales,  xxix.  (1904)  p.  863. 
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nitrates  are  reduced  to  nitrites;  milk  becomes   strongly  acid,  and 
**•  appears  to  thicken." 

BeBearches  on  the  Bacteria  found  in  the  Intestine  of  the  Larva 
of  Mosca  Olearia.* — L.  Petri  describes  the  characters  of  an  organism 
isolated  from  the  proventricular  cssci  of  this  larva.  Cultures  were  made 
from  dilutions  of  the  contents  of  the  cseci,  and  grown  aerobically  on 
ordinary  media ;  all  cultures  grown  under  anaerobic  conditions  remained 
sterile.  The  colonies  obtained  on  peptonised  agar  at  80^  C.  have  a 
•cireular  contour,  increasing  from  1  nmi.  to  a  very  great  diameter ;  they 
are  of  a  yellow  ochre  colour ;  they  have  a  central  conglomerate  portion, 
consisting  of  capeulated  elements  and  alternating  rings  of  freely  motile 
bacteria  and  capsulated  elements.  Growth  on  gelatin  is  very  slow,  and 
the  medium  is  liquefied.  The  yellow  colonies  are  composed  of  very 
«hort  cocco-bacilli,  which  attain  a  greater  length  on  media  containing 
large  quantities  of  fatty  matter,  and  in  the  intestine  of  the  larva.  The 
motile  forms  show  five  long  peritrichous  flagella ;  the  yellow  pigment  is 
not  soluble.  From  its  possessing  a  voluminous  capsule  enclosing  often 
great  numbers  of  bacilk  and  resembling  a  true  Zooglaa,  he  assigns  this 
organism  to  the  group  of  capsulated  bacteria  described  by  Babes  as  the 
genus  Aseobacterium.  The  bacillus  is  common  in  moist  soils,  and  is  con- 
stantly found  in  the  soil  of  the  olive,  and  has  been  isolated  from  the 
cortex  of  the  same  olive  plant,  and  at  the  end  of  the  larval  period,  from 
the  channels  excavated  by  the  larva ;  the  larvae,  1^  mm.  lon^,  have 
their  four  cseci  completely  full  of  these  bacilli,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
this  accumulation  of  bacUli  constitutes  a  tenth  of  the  entire  volume  of 
the  larva. 

The  resistance  of  the  bacillus  to  acids  is  very  weak  ;  a  0  *  01  p.c.  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid  is  sufficient  to  arrest  or  impede  its  development ;  its 
resistance  to  fatty  acids  is  much  greater.  It  produces  oxalic  acid  by  its 
oxidisine:  action  on  hydrocarbons ;  nitrates  are  not  reduced  ;  it  does  not 
form  indol ;  it  secretes  a  proteolytic  enzyme  that  dissolves  gelatin  and 
peptonises  milk ;  during  its  capsulated  state  it  produces  a  substance  of 
mucilaginous  consistence  that  has  the  properties  of  pectin.  From 
experiments  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  action  on  olive  oil,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  lipolytic  action  of  the  bacillus  is  effected  by  an  ecto- 
-enzyme  poured  out  into  the  fluid  culture,  since,  if  this  latter  is  filtered 
4ind  placed  in  contact  with  a  monobutterine,  it  shows  a  very  energetic 
lipolytic  action.  The  abundant  secretion  by  this  organism  of  a  lipase, 
and  its  localisation  in  the  intestine  of  the  larva,  whose  nourishment  is 
composed  chiefly  of  fatty  substance,  makes  it  probable  that  between  the 
.larva  and  the  bacterium  there  exists  a  symbiotic  relationship. 

Micro-organism  showing  Bosette  Fonnation.t  —  Mabel  Jones 
describes  a  spirillum-like  organism  isolated  from  water  and  sewage. 
Twenty-four  hours'  old  cultures  on  agar  consist  of  short,  plump  commas 
1'5/x  — 3ft  long,  and  0*5ft  — 0*7ft  broad,  with  pointed  ends,  and 
arranged  as  spiral  filaments,  sigmas  and  rosettes,  which  last  are  in  no 
-way  an  agglutination  phenomenon ;  the  single  polar  fiagellum  of  each 

*  Atti  Reale  Aocad.  Linoei,  xiv.  (1905)  p.  899. 
t  Centmlbl.  Bakt,  2«*  Abi,  xir.  (1905)  p.  459. 
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oreanism  is  pointed  towards  an  nnseen  centre,  and  the  flagdk  tab 
ordinaiy  stains  readily ;  Tosette  fonnation  is  &Toared  by  cnltme  (m 
glncose  agar  nnder  anaerobic  conditions.  The  nnattadied  OTganinn  k 
actively  motile,  the  flagellnm  varying  in  length  from  two  to  five  tiotts 
diat  of  the  single  cell ;  the  rosettes  are  non-motUe.  The  organian  k 
reproduced  by  transverse  division ;  spore  formation  was  nev^  observed ; 
it  does  not  stain  by  Gram ;  growth  on  gelatin  shows  creamy  white  to 
yellow  colonies,  and  there  is  slow  late  liq^action  of  the  medinm ;  in  t 
gelatin  stab,  a  third  of  the  medinm  is  liquefied  aft^  a  month ;  grown 
in  glncose  agar,  it  formed  no  gas,  hot  the  flageUa  were  moch  dongited ; 
litmus  lactose  agar  is  decolorised  after  2  weeks,  but  no  altentio!) 
occurs  in  neutral  red  agar  ;  on  blood  serum  at  87^  G.  there  is  fonned  & 
delicate  glii^ning,  slightly  opaque  line,  and  occasionally  distinct  roood 
colonies  3  mm.  in  diameter ;  no  liquefaction  of  the  meoium  occurs;  oo 
potato  it  forms  moist  patdies,  and  shows  many  involution  fona^  but  no 
rosette  formation ;  broth  cultures  are  uniformly  clouded  afta*  24  hovr^ 
at  87°  C,  and  show  a  blue-whito  pellicle  clinging  to  the  wi^  of  6c 
tube  ;  hanging  drops  show  abundant  rosette  formation :  litmus  milk  » 
decolorised  after  8  weeks,  and  after  44  days  it  becomes  intensely  aDa- 
line  and  very  viscid  ;  indol  formation  was  not  observed ;  no  f ermentalaon 
takes  place  when  grown  in  dextrose,  saccharose,  or  lactooe ;  it  is  & 
potential  anaerobe,  but  grovrth  is  slower  and  less  abundant  in  the  abs^i^ 
of  oxygen ;  its  optimum  temperature  is  87°  C. ;  it  is  killed  by  moist  hesi 
at  55°  C.  for  10  minutes ;  experiments  to  test  its  pathogenict^  <m 
guinea-pigs  and  pigeons  were  n^ative. 

Bacterial  Niveau  of  Begerinok.* — E.  B.  Lehman  and  H.  Curdiod 
have  studied  the  formation  of  these  niveaus  in  B.  typhis  B.  coli,  Vibr^ 
cholara^  B.  pyocyaneus^  and  others.  The  term  *^  niveau ''  is  a|^plied  cnlj 
to  a  collection  of  bacteria  stretehing  as  a  horizontal  skin  across  the  ftoM 
of  the  tube ;  besides  the  niveau  they  also  distinguish  tiie  diffuse  doodh 
ness  of  more  or  less  compact  collections  of  bacteria  that  are  formed  dthfr 
above  or  below  the  niveau ;  between  the  niveau  and  the  cloudiness  ti^re 
is  a  more  or  less  well  developed  dear  zone.  They  employed  the  folkv* 
ing  metiiod  : — 5  c.cm.  of  ordinarv  nutrient  gelatin  was  poured  into* 
stmle  tube,  and,  after  solidifying,  this  was  inoculated  with  a  pure  cokoiv 
of  an  organism  and  covered  with  16  ccm.  of  sterile  distilled  water,  »> 
that  the  surface  of  the  wator  stood  at  the  height  of  about  8  cm. ;  tkl 
tubes  were  placed  (upright)  at  room  temperature  and  guarded  agaiim 
shaking. 

With  B.  typhi,  B.  coU  and  B,  puUdus  the  niveau  is  well  devdoped 
after  24  hours,  and  above  it  is  seen  a  strong  cloudiness  \  cm.  high  wludi 
is  not  separated  from  the  niveau  by  any  clear  zone,  and  which  dUs^pein^ 
after  t-^  days ;  below  the  niveau,  especially  with  B,  typhi  and  B,^k\ 
there  is  a  thick  cloudiness;  with  Vibrio  cholera  there  is  a  clondiDe»> 
above  and  below  the  niveau,  but  the  niveau  lasts  at  most  only  18  dajs. 

With  B.  pyocyansus  there  is  at  first  a  thin  niveau  with  an  nnderijizLT 
cloudiness  and  no  intermediate  dear  zone,  but  after  the  seventji  ckj, 
when  the  niveau  has  risen  to  its  highest  point  and  has  begun  to  dnk.  t 
cloudiness  commences  to  form  above  the  niveau. 

♦  Centralbl.  Bakt,  2<*  Abt  xvr.  (1905)  p.  449. 
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With  B.Jlu&rescms  a  distinct  cloudineds  is  present  under  the  niveau, 
vhich  is  separated  b;^  a  sharp  clear  zone ;  there  is  also  a  cloudiness  above 
the  niveau,  but  this  is  feeble  after  30  days. 

With  B,  subtUis  there  is  formed  at  first  a  niveau  with  a  very  slight 
onderlying  cloudiness,  the  clear  zone  not  being  well  marked ;  the  niveau 
soon  disappears,  and  flocculi,  consisting  of  sporulating  threads,  appear  in 
the  fluid. 

The  authors  never  observed  double  niveaus.  They  found,  as 
Beijerinck  had  seen,  that  the  niveaus  develop  first  in  the  lower  strata 
in  tke  neighbourhood  of  the  nutrient  material  and  then  rise  slowly,  but 
that  after  9-12  days  the^  begin  to  sink  again.  Shiu:p  niveaus  are  seen 
to  form  only  with  motile  varieties.  The  niveaus  appear  where  the 
amount  of  underlying  nutriment  and  overlying  oxygen  form  an  opti- 
mum for  the  bactcml  development.  By  pipetting  off  samples  at 
different  levels  and  making  plates,  they  showed  that  the  number  of 
bacilli  were  much  greater  in  the  niveau  than  in  the  cloudiness  above  or 
below ;  thus  in  the  case  of  B,  typhi  the  average  for  three  observations 
showed  2  colonies  from  the  upper  cloudiness,  48  colonies  from  t^e  niveau, 
and  28  from  the  underlying  cloudiness ;  and  for  B,  colt  2,  100,  and  57 
respectively. 

Comparatiye  Study  of  Sixty-six  Varieties  of  Oas-producing  Bac- 
teria found  in  Milk.* — F.  G.  Harrison  finds  that  the  gas-producing 
bacteria  of  milk  belong  to  a  lar^e  group  of  or^nisms,  consisting  of 
varying  sized  rods  mm  rounded  ends,  that  stain  unevenly  and  are 
decolorised  by  Gram ;  they  grow  well  on  ordinary  media  at  room  tem 
peratnre,  better  at  87^  G. ;  they  do  not  liquefy  gelatin ;  they  product 
acid  in  milk,  which  is  usually  coagulated ;  they  are  potential  anaerobes, 
reduce  nitratesand  ferment  lactose,  glucose,  and  other  saccharoses.  Several 
are  typical  B.  colt  and  B.  lacUa  aerogenes,  and  between  these  extremes 
there  are  manifold  varieties.    The  author  attempts  to  classify  these  into 
seven  groups.    He  found  that  the  neutral  red  test  was  of  no  value  in 
separating  the  members  of  the  coli  group,  and  the  agglutination  test  was 
only  of  limited  value  in  diagnosing  closely  related  varieties  of  B.  coli 
ana  B,  lactis  aerogenes.    The  percentage  of  gas-producing  forms  to  the 
total  bact^ial  content  of  milks  varied  from  a  fraction  of  1  p.c.  to  84  *  8 
p.c. ;  the  organisms  probably  came  from  manure,  flies,  and  in  some  cases 
from  the  udder  of  the  cow.    €k»-producing  bacteria  tainted  cheese,  and 
the  coloured  cheeses  gave  the  appearance  mown  as  '*  mottled,**  which  is 
probably  the  result  of  the  bleaching  action  of  the  gases  generated. 

Bacillus  Involutus.t — L.  Waelsch  describes  the  bacterial  aspects  of 
an  organism  obtained  from  non-venereal  preputial  secretion.  On  glyce- 
rin-agar  and  gelatin-agar  plates  inoculated  with  smegma,  there  appeared 
after  24  hours  shining  dew-drop  colonies  the  size  of  millet  seeds ;  these 
were  round,  sharply  contocured  mth  toothed  margins,  and  contained 
strongly  reftactile  granules,  which  were  seen  to  consist  of  short  rods 
lying  in  various  directions.  The  rods  were  of  various  sizes  and  shapes, 
with  rounded  ends,  and  showed  extraordinary  involution  forms ;  tney 

•  C«iitralbl.  Bakt,  2»«  Abt.  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  349  and  472. 
t  CentralbL  Bakt,  l"*  Abt,  xxxTui.(1905)  p.  645. 
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Stained  by  Gram,  but  at  times  they  ended  in  long  threads  which  went 
decoloris^  by  this  method ;  ¥rith  Loeffler's  methylen-blue  Uie  bod?  of 
the  organism  was  only  faintly  stained,  bat  showed  the  presence  of  dark 
bine  grannies.  On  gelatin  plates  after  two  days  there  appeared  minnte^ 
coarsely  granular  colonies  with  finely  toothed  margins,  which  by  die 
fifth  day  showed  yeUow-brown  centres,  and  later  developed  into  floweiT 
rosettes  with  black-brown  centres;  the  gelatin  is  not  liquefied.  Od 
glycerin-agar  slope  there  appeared  a  dirty  yelbwish-white  streak  with  a 
finely  toothed  margin  which  became  more  marked  in  older  growUis ;  in  die 
water  of  condensation  were  yellow-white  soft  thread-like  masses.  There 
was  similar  growth  on  gln\»8e  agar  with  no  formation  of  gas.  On 
hnman  blood  semm-agar  there  was  very  rapid  growth,  the  entire  sorfaoe 
of  the  medium  after  48  hours  being  covered  by  a  grey-white  shinincr 
membrane,  consisting  of  coocal  forms,  short  threads  and  stoat  badlli. 
also  many  long  rods  and  spindles.  Broth  cultures  after  five  days  showed 
uniform  cloudiness  and  a  thread-like  deposit,  but  no  pellicle  formation ; 
the  culture  consisted  chiefly  of  threads,  but  there  were  also  many  involu- 
tion forms.  There  was  good  growth  on  litmus  milk  which  remained 
neutral  and  uncoagulated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  mono-,  diplo-,  and  Aari 
streptococcal  forms.  On  potato  there  was  a  slow  and  scanty  growth, 
only  with  difficulty  to  be  differentiated  from  the  medium.  The  organism 
was  not  pathogenic  for  rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  rats,  or  white  mice. 

Micro-organisms  of  Meat  Poisoning.* — H.  de  R.  Morgan  records 
his  observations  on  these  organisms.     He  gives  details  of  the  cultural 
reactions  of  41  different  strains  of  intestinal  and  food-poisoning  badlli. 
He  found  that  culturally  and  biologicaUy  the  bacilli  of  the  enteriditk 
group  and  of  the  paratyphoid  group  include  most  of  the  organisms 
that  give  rise  to  food  poisoning,  and  to  cases  of  disease  resembling 
typhoid  fever.    To  determine  whether  the  bacilli  of  these  two  groups 
were  represented  by  analogous  types  in  the  intestines  of  normal  animals, 
he  examined  fseces  obtained  from  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  sheep  and  pigs^ 
and  scrapings  from  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  small  and  large  intestines 
of  three  pigs,  three  sheep,  two  bullocks,  one  horse,  one  calf,  and  one 
child  deaa  from  broncho-pneumonia.    Emulsions  from  each  in  distilled 
water  were  made,  and  ^  com.  added  to  tubes  of  bile  salt  dulcit  broUi 
coloured  with  neutral  red,  and  incubated  at  42**  C.  for  24  hours.    Of 
these  cultures  4  c.cm.  were  injected  subcutaneously  into  a  number  of 
guinea-pigs;  from  the  heart  blood  of  these  animaJs,  that  died  within 
four  days,  cultures  were  made  on  bile  salt  dulcit  broth  and  incubated  at 
42''  C.  for  24  hours;  if  gas  and  acid  were  produced  then  neut^  red 
bile  salt  agar  plates  were  made  and  incubated  at  42^  C.  for  24  hours ; 
from  the  colourless  colonies  bile  salt  dulcit  broth  tubes  were  ino(mlated 
and  incubated  at  42°  C.  for  24  hours,  and  those  tubes  that  gave  gas 
and  acid  were  used  to  inoculate  broths  containing  glucose,  duldte, 
mannite,  lactose,  cane-sugar  and  pepton,  also  tub^  of  litmus  milk, 
agar  and  gelatin.     By  this  process  he  isolated  21  cultures  of  the 
enteriditis  type,  namely,  motor  rods  like  B,  enteriditis  of  Gaertner,  not 
staining  by  Gram,  showing  cream-coloured  growth  on  agar  and  gelatin, 
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which  latter  is  not  liquefied,  giving  acid  and  gas  on  glucose,  dulcite  and 
mannite  broths,  not  affecting  la(^ose  or  cane-sugar  broths,  rendering 
litanus  milk  at  first  acid  and  later  alkaline,  but  producing  no  clotting. 
He  also  obtained  10  cultures  of  the  paratyphoid  A  type,  which  agre^ 
caltnrally  with  those  of  the  other  group,  excepting  ttiat  the  litmus  milk 
remainea  acid  without  clotting,  and  indol  was  produced  at  the  end  of 
five  days.  The  scrapings  from  the  intestines  yielded  a  larger  nimiber 
of  positive  results  than  the  f SBces,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bacilli  are 
parasitic  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  intestine.  As  regards  patho* 
genicity,  the  cultures  of  the  B.  entmdiUs  type  were  uniformly  fatal  in  a 
few  hours,  whereas  those  of  the  paratyphoid  A  group  were  much  less 
virulent,  25  p.c.  of  the  inoculated  guinea-pigs  recovering.  The  presence 
of  a  toxin  in  the  enteriditis  cultures  was  demonstrated  by  injecting 
filtered  broth  cultures  intraperitoneally,  the  animals  dying  within 
24  hours. 

He  repeated  his  experiments,  but  made  direct  cultivations  from  the 
scrapings  of  the  intestines  without  previously  passing  them  through 
guinea-pigs;  in  this  series  out  of  38  colonies  25  were  of  the  para- 
typhoid A  group  and  none  of  the  B,  enteriditis  type,  showing  that  these 
latter  are  riolly  much  less  common  in  the  normal  intestine  of  animals 
than  those  of  the  other  type,  and  that  their  apparently  greater  frequency 
in  the  first  series  of  expenments  was  due  to  tneir  greater  virulence. 

He  gives  details  of  his  s^glutination  experiments,  and  concludes 
that  in  this  respect  the  organisms  fall  into  three  groups,  namely,  (1) 
B.  enteriditis  Aertryche,  or  hog  cholera  type,  (2)  B.  enteriditis^  psitta- 
cosis type,  (8)  B,  paratyphoid  A,  unknown  type,  not  agreeing  with  either 
the  bacillus  of  Schott  Miiller  or  that  of  Brion  and  Eayser. 

Ifew  Microbe  of  Puhnonary  Phthisis.* — ^v.  Schreen  finds  that  tuber* 
culosis  and  phthisis  are  two  different  processes  resulting  from  two 
organisms  that  differ  in  structural  and  biological  characters.  The 
microbe  of  phthisis  is  a  branched  sporulating  thread,  which  under 
185  magnifications  appears  about  1  mm.  thick.  At  first  the  soft  threads 
penetrate  the  alveolar  epithelial  cells,  then  throwing  out  lateral  buds 
they  form  a  fine  network ;  the  cell  protoplasm  is  drawn  up  by  the  or- 
ganism, and  the  atrophic  nucleus,  deprived  of  its  chromatin,  appears 
su^nded  in  the  centre  of  the  tras^parent  mesh.  Neighbouring  mycelia 
unite  to  form  a  tangled  mass.  The  threads  are  hollow  and  without 
septa ;  on  the  end  branches  there  appear  small  capsules,  which  at  first 
are  homogeneous,  but  later  have  a  cavity  with  granular  contents,  which 
in  the  mature  state  are  transformed  into  bundles  of  branched  threads^ 
which,  leaving  the  capsule,  attack  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  nearest 
alveolus.  The  author  considers  that  this  microbe  does  not  form  true 
spores,  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  Hyphomycetes.  He  did 
not  obtain  it  in  pure  culture,  and  he  gives  no  details  of  his  methods 
of  staining. 

Tuberculosis  and  P8eudo-tuberculo8iB.t — F.  Sanfelice  has  isolated 
from  the  air  a  number  of  cultures  of  Streptotrichese,  and  has  examined 
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diem  88  to  tlieir  mor^ology,  pathogenidty,  and  tlieir  relation  to  the 
toberde  bacillns.  He  daases  them  aooording  to  their  pigment  prodno- 
tion  on  artificial  media  into  three  groups :  Str,  albus^  Str.  fiarusj  and 
Str.  pwlaeeiu.  Those  of  the  first  gronp  are  not  add-fast,  those  of  the 
second  gronp  onlj  sUgfatly  so,  whereas  those  of  the  third  gioop  are 
ccHnpletdj  add-fast.  Among  the  first  series  two  were  pathogenic  for 
iinirnalH  with  lesions  indistinguishable  from  tuberculosis ;  in  the  second 
group  none  were  pathogenic ;  and  in  the  third  group  ahnost  all  save 
virulent  cultures  pathogenic  for  animals,  and  producing  tubercmom 
lesions  containing  add-fast  organisms. 

Renal  Tuberculosis  in  a  Carp.* — Hautefeuille  descnbes  a  case  d 
tuberculosis  in  a  carp.  For  some  weeks  it  had  presented  a  tumour  the 
me  of  a  nut,  on  either  side  of  the  body  about  the  region  of  the  posterior 
orifice,  and  below  the  lateral  line  ;  the  tumour  was  covered  by  the  in- 
teguments, was  soft  and  fluctuating,  that  on  the  left  side  was  sligfatlr 
la^er,  and  had  two  small  ulcerations,  from  which  exuded  a  thi<x 
veUowish  liquid  which  was  found  to  contain  a  large  number  of  small 
Dadlli  3  ft  to  6  ft  long,  some  being  free,  others  being  induded  in  the 
cells ;  these  rods  stained  only  fainuy  by  ordinary  dyes,  but  after  hidf  an 
hour  in  warm  or  cold  carbol-fuchsin  they  resisted  decoloration  by  dil<^- 
hydrate  of  anilin.  Various  media  were  inoculated  from  the  contents  of 
the  tumour,  and  incubated  at  37°  G.  and  2b°  G.  The  autopsy  of  the 
animal  showed  that  the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  fipleen,  and  brandiii  were 
healthy,  but  in  the  heart  blood  were  found  many  bacilli.  The  kidneys 
were  found  to  be  incorporated  in  the  padiogenic  tissue  of  the  tumour  on 
either  side  ;  this  tissue  consisted  of  a  gelatinous  mass  of  small  embryonic 
cells  and  many  giant  cells,  all  containing  bacilli,  and  side  by  side  with 
these  were  renied  glomeruli. 

The  cultures  that  were  incubated  at  37^  G.  gave  n^adve  results,  but 
those  at  25°  C.  commenced  on  die  third  day.  In  broth  there  was  no 
cloudiness,  but  a  flocculent  deposit,  which  was  more  vigorous  in  glycerin- 
glucose  broth ;  on  potato  diere  appeared  on  the  fourth  day  round  yellow- 
white  granular  colonies  wiUi  a  wrinkled  and  slightly  fatty  aspect ;  growth 
was  less  vigorous  on  agar,  the  milky  white  colonies  not  appearing  till 
thie  fifth  day ;  no  growth  was  obtained  on  gelatin  direct,  mi  by  sab- 
culturing  on  gelatin  from  the  first  broth  tube,  and  incubating  at  12°  C, 
faintly  visible  colonies  appeared  on  the  eighteenth  day ;  the  gelatin  was 
never  b'quefied  ;  sub-cultures  on  potato  at  32°  G.  grew  at  the  end  of  four 
days.  The  bacilli  of  the  cultures  presented  the  same  characters  as  those 
seen  in  the  tissue ;  in  the  older  cultures  they  were  larger  and  sometimes 
showed  branched  forms ;  they  stained  very  feebly  with  the  ordinary 
dves,  but  resisted  the  decoloration  by  dilute  acids ;  the  odour  of  the 
older  cultures  reminded  one  of  diat  of  peach  blossom. 

Garp  of  the  same  species  inoculated  ¥rith  the  pulp  of  the  tumour 
died  at  the  end  of  six  days,  with  bacilli  in  the  heart  blood,  liver,  kidser, 
and  spleen,  but  no  reproduction  of  a  similar  tumour  could  be  obtained. 
A  frog  inoculated  intraperitoneally  widi  the  pulp  of  the  tumour  died 
after  two  months  with  bacilli  in  the  blood,  and  numerous  granulationB 
in  the  peritoneum ;  a  second  frog  survived  only  three  we^  ;  a  sab- 
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sequent  inocalation  of  a  carp  showed  that  by  the  passage  of  the  organism 
through  the  frog  its  virulence  had  been  increased.  A  guinea-pig  sur- 
vived the  inocuktion  from  the  initial  pulp  for  three  months.  The 
1)acillus  appeared  to  be  pathogenic  for  cola-blooded  animals,  but  in- 
nocuous to  the  warm-blooded.  The  author  considers  that  the  original 
infection  was  by  the  ingestion  of  human  tuberculous  expectoration  in 
the  aquarium  water. 

*'  Barascs.'** — ^M.  E.  Panek  describes  the  bacteriological  and  chemical 
aspects  of  '*  Barszcz/*  a  fermentation  product  of  beetroot,  hirgdy  used  as 
a  food,  especially  in  invalid  diet,  in  certain  parts  of  Poland.  The  beet- 
root is  cleaned,  peeled  and  cut  in  slices,  and  placed  in  an  earthen  vessel, 
and  covered  two  or  three  fineers  deep  with  soft  water ;  after  standing 
in  a  warm  place  for  seveo^l  days  fermentation  sets  in,  and  after  a  week 
the  process  is  complete,  and  the  Barsscz  is  filtered  through  linen  and 
placed  in  the  cellar ;  it  is  a  viscid  thread-like  fluid  of  a  raspberry-red 
colour,  aromatic  smell,  and  pleasant,  sweet,  acid  taste.  The  author  finds 
that  this  fluid  is  the  result  of  a  slime  fermentation  caused  by  a  specific 
micro-organism,  B,  bettB  viscosumy  present  in  the  macerating  liquid  of 
the  beetroot  at  18^-20^  0. ;  at  a  higher  temperature  than  25^  0.,  the 
beet  juice  undergoes  lactic  fermentation,  which  makes  it  sour.  B,  betiB 
viscosum  is  a  non-motile  short  rod  0*5ft  broad  by  0*8ft-l*0/A  long, 
with  rounded  ends,  and  is  often  arranged  in  pairs  and  chains,  and  on 
sugar-free  media  has  a  coccal  appearance  ;  it  stains  weU  by  aniline  dyes, 
and  by  Gram.  On  sugar-free  broth  there  is  but  sUght  growth,  the  fluid 
remains  clear,  and  after  several  days  only  a  very  smcdl  deposit  is  formed ; 
in  2  p.c.  dextrose  broth  there  is  cloudiness  and  abundant  deposit ;  in 
saccharose  broth  at  17^-20^  C,  the  medium  is  clouded  and  converted 
into  a  slimy  mass  from  the  production  of  dextran.  On  gelatin  plates  it 
grows  minute  colonies  0*8  mm.-0*5  mm.  in  diameter,  which  are  readily 
removed  from  the  surface,  have  a  golden-yellow  colour  by  transmitted 
lights  show  a  finely  granular  structure,  and  round,  r^ular,  transparent 
margins ;  the  gelatin  is  not  liquefied.  On  cane-sugar  gelatin  plates  after 
48  hours,  transparent  drop-like  surface  colonies  are  formed,  which  later 
become  irregular  in  shape  from  the  production  of  slime,  they  unite  with 
each  other,  become  cloudy,  and  appear  as  a  slimy,  stringy  fluid.  On 
ordinary  agar,  small  dewdrop  colomes  are  formed,  that  later  run  toother 
but  do  not  produce  slime.  On  10-20  p.c.  cane-sugar  agar  slime  is 
formed,  and  later  there  is  softening  and  liquefaction  of  the  agar.  Milk 
is  coagnlated  after  the  sixth  day.  On  potato  there  is  a  barely  perceptible 
growth  and  no  slime  production  ;  but  on  beetroot  after  two  oays,  there 
appears  a  shining  carmine-red  slimy  film  that  spreads  over  the  surface. 
The  optimum  temperature  is  between  17^  and  20^  G. ;  at  80°  G.  there  is 
^ood  Ki*owth,  but  only  slight  production  of  slime ;  at  87°  G.  the  growth 
18  slignt,  and  there  is  no  formation  of  slime ;  it  is  killed  after  five 
minutes  at  64°  G.    It  is  a  potential  anaerobe. 

Bacterial  Infection  of  Cabbages.! — G.    Delacroix   describes   a 
disease  occurring  in  several  varieties  of  cabbage,  especially  in  the  cauli- 
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flower,  bat  not  found  in  the  BrosBels  Bproat,  and  diaiacterised  br  a 
necropi  and  liTid  coloration  of  the  leaves  affeded.  On  mkax)0oopic 
examination  the  diseased  cells  were  seen  to  contain  a  nnmber  of  bacteria 
whidi  the  author  has  shown  to  be  the  caose  of  the  disease.  The 
organisms  are  motQe  rods  witfi  Uont  ends,  l*25/ir-l-75fi  loi^  and 
0'5  fH)*75  ft  broad  ;  they  grow  well  on  ocdinair  media,  whidi  acquire 
a  pale  green  fluorescent  colonr  after  the  second  day,  and  later  become 
brown  and  lose  their  floorescence.  Broth  becomes  dooded,  has  a  dirty 
white  deposit,  and  in  young  cultures  there  is  a  delicate  pdlick ;  on 
gelatin  it  forms  small  snining  convex  circular  colonies  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  the  gelatin  not  being  liquefied;  on  agar  similar  colonies  are 
formed,  but  the  green  coloration  of  the  medium  is  less  Uian  on  the 
gelatin  ;  potato  is  coloured  a  vivid  brown ;  no  production  of  gas  was 
observed  on  any  medium.  The  organism  stains  by  ordinary  dyes  but 
not  by  Gram.  The  presence  of  spores  or  flagella  could  not  be  demon- 
strated. The  author  has  assigned  it  the  name  of  BaeiUus  brasskiBvanu. 
Several  spedes  of  cabbage  were  successfully  inf eded  both  from  the  pulp 
of  the  diseased  plant  and  from  the  first  culture  of  the  bacillus ;  the 
pathogenic  action  of  the  tissue  is  probably  caused  by  a  bacterial  secre- 
tion. The  author  considers  that  wis  disasMe  is  distinct  from  that  caused 
by  Psevdomonas  campestris  (Erwin  F.  Smith),  and  also  from  that  pro- 
duced by  B,  oUracea  (F.  C.  Harrison),  since  it  differs  from  these  both 
in  the  appearance  of  the  disease  and  in  the  characters  of  the  organism. 

Swine  Septicemia.* — Grips,  Glage,  and  Nieberle  have  made  a 
detailed  study  of  this  subject,  and  give  a  description  of  the  symptoms  and 
course  of  the  disease,  also  its  morbid  anatomy,  epidemiology  and  bac- 
teriology. They  find  that  it  affects  young  animals,  chiefly  pigs ;  that 
cold,  change  of  food,  and  rough  weather  increase  the  seventy  of  the 
disease,  and  that  its  prevalence  rises  with  the  onset  of  winter.  The 
incubation  period  is  8-17  days ;  fever  and  increased  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  not  the  rule  :  indeed,  in  fataJ  cases  the  temperature  is  usually 
subnormal.  The  infection  is  characterised  by  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  suppurations  and  severe  inflamations,  nervous  symptoms, 
digestive  disturbances,  and  skin  eruptions.  The  authors  find  that  the 
disease  is  caused  by  the  Orips  hacillus^  varying  sized  rods  that  exhibit 
neither  motility  nor  spore  formation ;  it  stains  well  by  basic  anilin  dyes, 
especiallv  with  carbol-fuchsin,  but  onlv  feebly  by  Gram ;  it  grows  eidier 
aerobicaUy  or  anaerobically,  but  with  frequent  subculture  it  loses  its 
vitaUty ;  it  grows  best  at  blood  heat,  and  serum  and  milk  are  the  most 
favourable  media ;  colonies  appear  on  serum  after  2-7  days,  and  later 
the  medium  is  almost  completely  lic^uefied ;  in  serum  oroih  a  grey 
flocculent  deposit  is  formed.  Sterilised  milk  appears  to  be  a.  more 
certain  medium  than  serum ;  in  24  hours  there  is  a  good  growth,  and 
after  48  hours  the  milk  has  begun  to  clot,  and  a  clear  whey  separates 
out  after  4  or  5  days.  This  organism  is  only  rarely  pathogenic  for 
guinea  pigs ;  for  white  mice  it  is  fatal  after  intraperitoneal  injection ; 
rabbits  die  in  8-5  days  after  an  intra-peritoneal  injection  of  7  ccm. 
showing  at  the  autopsy  numerous  encapsuled  abscesses  in  the  abdominal 
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cavity ;  from  these  abscesses  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus  can^readUy  be 
obtained. 

Clostridium  Polymyza  Prazmowski.* — ^M.  Gruber  identifies  with 
this  organism  a  bacillus  that  he  isolated  from  pasteurised  milk,  the 
decomposition  of  which  he  attributes  to  this  oi^amsm.  Pasteurised 
milk  was  kept  in  sterile  Erlemejer  flasks  at  18^-20°  C. ;  after  deoom- 
position  had  taken  place  and  the  clear  whey  had  separated  from  the 
casein  clot,  he  distributed  portions  of  these  into  tubes  of  broth,  and 
after  shaking  them  up  thoroughly  they  were  exposed  to  98**  C.  for  one 
minute,  and  from  these  broths  were  made  anaerobic  shake  cultures  and 
three  dilutions  of  aerobic  glucose-agar  plates ;  the  shake  cultures  after 
several  days  at  34°  C.  showed  a  number  of  colonies  of  the  same  variety 
of  bacillus,  all  of  which  produced  the  characteristic  decomposition  of 
sterilised  milk.  The  bacillus  varies  in  length  from  3*50  ft  to  7'0  /i ; 
the  voung  individuals  are  distinctly  motile,  and  jyeritrichous  flagella  can 
be  demonstrated  with  difficulty  ;  spore  formation  occurs  in  aerobic 
cultures,  but  CTowth  is  better  under  anaerobic  conditions.  On  gelatin 
the  surface  colonies  have  peculiar  irregular  fantastic  margins  with  small 
worm-like  processes  ;  after  a  few  days  the  gelatin  commences  to  liquefy ; 
in  broth  after  24  hours  there  is  a  general  cloudiness  and  a  formation 
of  gas,  and  after  2  or  3  days  a  pellicle  and  a  slimy  thready  deposit  are 
noticeable;  in  the  pellicle  the  rods  are  spindle-shaped  ana  exhibit 
spores  that  are  either  central  or  polar  ;  it  ferments  mannite,  glucose,, 
maltose,  galactose,  xylose,  arabinose,  raffinose,  and  methylglycosid,  and 
cane  sugar,  but  does  not  ferment  IsBvulose. 

Hbbzoq,  M.— The  FUgne,  its  Bteteriology,  Xorbid  Anatomy,  and  Hiitopathology, 
inelnding  a  ooniideration  of  Inieoti  m  Flagne  Oarrien. 

Pub,  Bureau  Qowi.  Lah,  Manila,  No.  23  (1904)  149  pp.,  27  figs. 

Whebrt,W.  B.— OlAnd«n,iti  Diagnosis  and  Prevention,  together  with  a  Beport  on 
Human  01anders,  and  notes  on  the  Bacteriology  and  Polymorphism  of  Baeillns 
maUeL  Op.  eit,,  No.  24  (1904)  27  pp.,  7  pis. 

Wbioht,  J.  H. — Biology  of  the  mero-organism  of  Aetinomyeosis. 

Pub.  Mai$a6ku$eU8  Gen.  Hoep.,  i.  (1905)  pp.  1-56  (10  pis.). 


♦  CentralbL  Bakt.,  2*«  Abt,  xiy.  (1905)  p.  353. 
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A.  Instruments,  Accessories,  Ac.* 
(IC'Btands. 


Eorittka*B  Large  Model  Hineralogical  Microecope-t — This  instrn- 
ment  (fig.  85),  fitted  with  the  meet  recent  improvementB,  wasconstnicted 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  L.  Bmgnatelli. 

The  upper  end  of  ihe  pillar  is  elongated,  in  order  to  allow  the  use  ci 
auxiliary  apparatus,  such  as  a  Klein's  or  Federow's  plate. 

The  rotatory  stage  has  a  diameter  of  120  mm.,  is  divided  into  d^^reea, 
and  has  a  vernier  i^ing  to  10'  and  even  6'.  It  also  has  rectangular 
movements,  ¥rith  micrometer  adjustments,  the  milled  heads  of  whidi 
J  K  are  divided  up  to  0*01  mm.  and  0*04  mm.  respectively. 

The  illuminating  apparatus  has  a  special  fitting  for  instantly  re- 
moving the  condenser,  and  for  changing  from  convergent  to  paiallel 
light,  or  tnee  versa. 

The  polariser  is  raised  bv  a  rack-and-pinion  N,  and  has  an  iris 
diaphragm  with  graduated  collar  R.  The  screw-head  H  is  for  centring 
the  objectives,  and  the  slit  I  for  a  Klein's  quartz  or  other  acoessory. 

The  analyser  G  is  easily  thrown  out  of  the  field,  has  a  rotation  of  90** 
and  a  graduated  scale  F.  It  is  supplied  with  a  special  lens  for  main- 
taining the  focal  length  of  the  optical  system.  The  ocular  tube  is  moved 
up  an^  down  by  rack-and-pinion  B ;  it  has  a  displacement  of  36  mm. 
and  has  mm.  divisions  for  marking  its  position. 

At  its  lower  end  it  is  fitted  with  a  oiaphragm  D,  and  also  has  a  slit 
€,  with  a  Bertrand  lens  for  observing  the  axial  image. 

The  upper  end  of  the  ocular  tute  is  adapted  for  the  reception  of  a 
second  andyser,  having  a  circular  graduated  scale,  and  also  for  the 
insertion  of  any  kind  of  eyepiece. 

Leits'  Mineralogical  Stand  No.  L)  —  This  instrument  (fig.  86) 
corresponds  in  its  dimensions  to  Stand  No.  I.  in  the  maker^s  ouialogue. 
The  coarse  adjustment  is  by  rack-and-pinion  ;  the  fine,  by  Leits*  new 
fine  adjustment  with  8ide-knobs,§  the  drum  being  divided  into  100  parts, 
so  that  one  graduation  means  a  movement  of  0  *  001  mm.  Condenser,  iris 
diaphragm,  and  polariser  are  raised  and  lowered  by  a  lateral  screw.  A 
three-limbed  condenser  with  iris  diaphragm  facilitates  convenient  obser- 
vation of  the  axial  pictures  in  the  Microscope.  Both  the  upper  lenses  of 
the  condenser  can  be  drawn  out  by  a  lateral  lever  if  one  wants  to  change 

*  Tbii  BDbdivisioii  couUint  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Eye-pieoet  and  ObjeotiTet:  (8)  Illu- 
minating and  other  Appaintus:  (4)  Photomiorography:  (5)  Miorosoopioal  Optict 
and  Manipulation :  (Ci)  MisoellaneoiiB. 

t  Kori0tka't  Oatalogue,  No.  12,  Turin,  1905,  p.  31,  fig.  15. 

I  Oatalogue  No.  41  (Mikroekope)  1905,  pp.  59-61. 

S  J.R.M.8.  1903,  pp.  667. 
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from  GODVergeDt  to  parallel  lighL  By  a  oonnecting-piece  applied  to  the 
tube  end,  the  objective  ia  centred  on  the  rotation  centre  of  me  rotatory 
object  stage,  which  is  graduated  into  860°  with  a  vemier.  The  stage 
hag  orientation  marke,  and  there  are  two  drum-graduations  at  the  Bide 
of  the  Bta^  for  reading  off  lateral  movements,  which  can  be  performed 
up  to  J!0  mm.  The  Niool  polariser  can,  after  the  removal  of  the  iris 
carrier,  be  drawn  out  of  the  screw  from  below,  and  an  illuminating 
apparatoB  with  iris  can  be  inserted  instead.  The  zero  of  this  Nicol  u 
marked,  as  well  as  the  90°,  180°  and  ^70°.  The  analyser,  in  a  metal 
collar,  is  placed  above  the  ocular,  and  rotates  on  a  rim  rigidly  connected 
with  the  ocular  mount.  This  rim  is  graduated  into  360°.  On  the  front 
aide  of  the  tnbe  is  a  flap,  which  can  be  opened  or  closed,  and  through 
which  access  can  be  bad  to  the  inner  tnbe.  In  this  flap  is  a  slit  for  the 
BeitiHnd  lens,  and  nnder  the  lens  is  an  iris  for  the  sharp  delimitation  of 
the  interference  figures. 

Leiti*    Demonstration-Hicroscope.* — This  instrument,  shown  in 
fig.  87,  is  intended  for  weak  and  medium  magnifications.    The  stt^e  is 
rectangnlar  with  rotatory  diaphr^m.     The 
tube-ad  JOB  tment  is  by  pnsh  action   and   a 
clamjHring.     A  fine  adjustment,  condenser, 
and  uris  can  be  adapted  if  desired. 

Ldti'  Miseralogical  Btend  No.  II.t— 
Tbe  instrument  (fig.  88)  now  isaaed  with  this 
title  (maker's  series,  Ko.  38)  is  a  somewhat 
simplrfied  and  smaller  form  of  the  same 
firm's  Mineralwical  Stand  No.  I.,  previously 
described  in  Uiis  Journal,  J  their  former 
No.  II.  having  now  become  Stand  No.  III. 
Tbe  coarse  adjustment  is  by  rack-and-pinion, 
the  fine  by  micrometer  screw,  a  division 
signifying  a  movement  of  0"01  mm.  The 
condenser,  iris  and  polariser  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  by  a  lateral  screw.  A  three- 
limbed  condenser  allows  the  convenient 
observation  of  the  axial  images  in  tbe 
HioroBcope ;  both  tbe  upper  lenses  can  be 
pat  oat  of  action  by  a  lever.  By  means  of 
an  intermediate  piece  applied  to  tJie  tube- 
end  the  objective  can  be  centred  on  the 
cenize  of  the  rotatory  objectr-stage,  which  is 
graduated  into  360°  and  fitted  with  a  vernier. 
Tbe  stage  also  has  gradnations  for  orienta- 
tion. The  polarising  Nicol  can  after  the  Fm.  87. 
eipsDsion     of    the     iris     be    drawn     ont 

from  nnderoeath.  The  tero  of  this  Nicol  is  marked,  as  also  the  90°, 
180°,  270°.     The  analyser  rotates  on  a  disc,  whose  circumference  is 

■  CaUloKW  No.  41  (HikHMkope)  I90S,p.  61. 

t  Ton.  dt,  p.  63.  :  J.R.H.S.,  1903,  p.  758,  fig.  163. 
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divided  into  860°.     On  tbe  front  of  the  tube  is  a  slit  for  receiving  Uie 
~  d  lenB. 


Leltz'  Hechanical  8ta^.* — This  (fig.  89)  is  an  improvement  on 
the  earlier  form  noticed  in  this  Journal-t  It  will  be  seen  that  the  hori- 
zonb^  pinion  goes  right  throngh  the  stage  and  carries  a  milled  head  at 
each  end.  The  previone  pattern  had  the  screw-head  onlv  on  the  ri^ht* 
hand.  The  two  rectangular  movemente  are  fitt^  with  scales  and  Termers. 
The  ranges  are  reepectivel;  50  and  80  mm. 

Olqect-ataffe,  with  Sliding  HeaBnrement  Adjnetment.^ — J.  Tnz- 
son  and  M.  Herrmann  have  sought  to  produce  a  measuring  apporatns 
which  ^oold  be  accurate,  easj  to  manage,  and  independent  of  the  lens 


sjstem.  The  principle  of  Uieir  method  consists  tn  poshing  the  object 
under  the  fixed  cross-Uireada  of  the  ocnlar  b;  means  of  a  specially  con- 
structed micrometer  screw.  The  amount  of  the  push-movement  is 
obtained  by  direct  reading  and  without  calculation. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  90,  and  in 
section  in  fig.  91.  The  rotatoiy  object-st^e  A  is  of  ordinary  constnic- 
tion,  and,  by  means  of  a  hollow  circular  fiange  (conical  in  section), 
works  in  Uie  slide-rest  B  without  play.  This  ^de  can  be  nived  back- 
wuds  and  lanracdB  in  a  straight  line  in  a  prism^roove  of  the  ground 
pbte  C,  which  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  Microscope  stand.  The  arrange- 
meots  ate  soch  that  the  Abbe  illumination  is  unaffected,  and  the  movable 


alorne  No.  41  (Miknakope)  1905,  pp.  83-4. 
,   .      .11.8.,  190*,  p.  105. 
t  ZeitMhr.  wim.  HilooU.  sxL  (11)04)  pp.  188-99  (4  Bgt.). 


t  J.E.M.S.,  1904, 
t  ZeitMhr. 
Avff.  16th,  1905 
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parte  have  a  posh-tange  relative  to  the  motionleaa  parte  of  5-6  mm.  Tia 
moTement  of  slide  and  roUtorj  object^tage  is  actaated  by  the  micro- 
meter Bcrew  D  irorkiiig  id  a  'bearing  which  is  of  same  piece  as  the  groood 
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plate.  The  slide  ie  aGtaated  b;  the  roandect  end  of  this  micrometeF 
screw,  and  at  the  other  end  presses  against  the  spring  and  rod  E.  All 
movemente  involved  are  exact  and  free  from  looseness.  The  screw  and 
rod  are  aocnrately  co-asial.  A  graduated  drum  F  regulates  the  move- 
ment of  the  micrometer  screw,  and  a  pointer  attached  to  the  groond 
plate  facilitates  reading.  The  graduations  are  so  arranged  that  zero 
correspouds  to  the  position  where  the  tube-axis  coincides  with  the  centre 
of  the  rotatory  stage  (i.e.  the  medium  position)  ;  whole  rotations  of  the 
micrometer  screw  are  read  off  on  the  pointer,  while  fractions  are  given 
by  the  drum.  One  rotation  of  screw  gives  a  length -movement  of  0 '  5  mm. 
The  drum  is  66  mm.  in  diameter,  and  its  circumference  is  divided  into 
500  parts,  so  that  a  rotation  of  one  division  .gives  a  slide-movement  of 


^91. 

about  1  fi  i  thns  readings  can  be  taken  directly  to  the  thoosandtt  of  a 
millimetre,  and,  by  estimation,  to  the  ten -thousandth.  The  amaratns 
affords  five  complete  rotations  of  the  drum  forwards  and  bacswarda, 
and  therefore  a  total  movement  of  the  stage  of  5  mm.,  which  a  sufficient 
for  the  purpose.  The  authoiH  point  out  that  the  apparatus  would  also 
be  serviceable  for  centring  objective  and  ocular,  and  for  orientating 
objecte.    Satisfactory  testa  of  accuracy  were  made. 


IT  J«»^^tB^■■— yt"^''^■>'■'"f"^*^■^"'^'fc^^«^1fpt 

Zeit./.  Fbltah.  u.  MittMygftn,  Bd.  sir.  (1904)  p.  26!). 

Mbtik— Du  intnwikrMkop.  Eoimo*,  Bd.  L  Hett  i. 

BiKNB,  F. — Lt  KlatOMop*  poUriMnt    Tndnit  par  L.  Ttrfiwoite*,  kVM  pcitM* 

par  Jk.  <•  lappuant.  Farii,  1904,  160  pp. 

(21  Bv*-plMM  and  Ob]*etivM. 

K0W  Formula  ObJMt-glasB. — Messrs.  Leitz,  of  Wetzlar,  have  lately 
introduced  two  new  object-glaases,  vis.  a  |  and  ^,  on  an  entirely  new 
plaD.  They  may  be  described  as  semiapochromate  contaiaing  finorite. 
in  these  we  have  a  new  type  of  lens,  which  is  oeitber  a  semiapochromat 

2  L  2 
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nor  an  apochromat,  bat  something  between  the  two.  They  might,  tboe- 
fore,  be  appropriately  called  |  apochromatB.  These  glanes  are  of  r&j 
high  qnality,  and  dieir  price  is  bnt  litde  in  advance  of  that  of  the 
maketw  ordinary  lenses. 

Leits'  Hew  Objectives.* — The  Wetdar  firm  has  now  prodoced 
achromatic  flnorite  objectives,  numbered  61.  and  7a  respectively.  The 
colour  correction  is  more  perfect  than  in  Nos.  6  and  7,  bnt  the  niagnifi- 
cation  and  numerical  quantities  are  unaltered.    The  details 


Focal  Length. 


N.A. 


The  Notation  of  Microscopical  Objectives.f — L.  Mahmeis  inquires 
whether  it  may  not  be  possible  to  evolve  a  uniform  system  of  notation 
applicable  4o  aU  objectives.  He  points  out  how  various  and  defective 
all  existing  methods  are,  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  objecdves  shouU 
evidenUy  be  designated  by  some  indication  of  their  magnifying  power. 
The  differential  character  of  objectives  depends  chiefly  upon  the  range 
along  the  principal  axis  of  the  ultimate  position  of  their  characterutk 
(i.e.  the  line  forming  the  limit  of  all  the  magnifications  whidi  the  objec- 
tive is  capable  of  producing).  The  more  remote  this  ultimate  position 
the  greater  the  magnification  produced.  To  a  smaUer  extent  the  differ- 
ential character  depends  also  upon  the  position  of  posterior  focus  of  the 
objectives ;  the  more  remote  this  focus,  the  greater  tJI^  magnification. 
The  objective  notation  should  then  be  based  upon  these  qu^ities.  As 
regards  the  distance  of  charaeimrMCy  the  author  proposes  to  represent  it 
by  ^lat  he  calls  the  9pec^  muagn^ficaMn^  vii.  that  produced  by  the 
objective  at  each  increasing  unit  c^  distance,  or,  in  othtf  words,  that 
which  it  produces  at  um't  distance  ^m  its  posterior  focus.  The  deci- 
meter should  be  taken  as  the  unit  <^  distance.  This  ^pot^  magmfUa- 
Hon  y  can  be  evaluated  in  various  ways :  it  may  be  obtained  by  merely 
using  micrometric  oculars  and  taking  any  two  magnifications  whatever 
(6,  g\  and  noting  th«  distance  S  between  them ;  it  can  be  shown  that 

y  ss  — ^-^.    Among  other  methods  the  author  recommends  the  use  of 

the  Weiss  focimeter.  As  regards  the  position  of  the  posterior  focus, 
the  author  proposes  the  epiuet  posterior  foahfadal  for  the  distance 
between  this  focus  and  the  posterior  (or  issuing)  face  of  the  objectire. 
Moreover,  as  this  posterior  focus  is  sometimes  behind  this  face  (weak 
objectives),  sometimes  in  front  of  it  (strong  objectives),  be  ^ni^oys  tlie 
letters  p  (post)  and  a  (ante)  to  exjtfess  tJI^  two  cases  respectively.  'Hub 
distance,  ^  or  ^^  can  be  easOy  cakulated  if  one  knows  tlie  qwcific 
magnification  y  of  the  objective,  any  magnification  ^  produced  by  it| 
ai]d  the  distance  d  b^ween  the  position  of  magnificaticn  and  the  pos- 


•  Cktali^nie  Xo.  41  (Miknidxipe)  1905.  p.  14. 
t  Aidi.  Anat  Hicr.,  riL,  tuc  ii  pp.  270-350  (8 
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terior  face  of  the  objective.    It  can  be  shown  that  ^,  =  c?  —  ^  and 

y 

4^m  =  ^^  d.    These  relationships  can  also  be  obtained  by  graphic  con- 

BtTQctions.  The  notation  is  thus  established  by  means  of  two  figores, 
without  complicated  f  ormnlss  or  special  apparatus — ^merely  by  help  of 
ordinary  microscopic  auxiliaries.  A  number  of  interesting  facts  regard- 
ing a  lens  may  be  easily  deduced  from  y  and  ^,  including  a  graphic 
diagram.  Again,  the  first  of  the  two  figures  would  be  the  onlinary  title 
of  the  lens,  the  second  (^)  could  be  engraved  on  the  mount.  Thus 
objectives  would  be  known  by  figures  giving  their  magnifying  power  at 
the  same  distance,  viz.  1  decimetre  from  their  posterior  face.  The 
author  suggests  that  makers  should,  in  anticipation  of  the  universal 
adoption  of  his  scheme,  supplement  their  ordinary  descriptions  of  objec- 
tives by  two  columns  reconling  the  new  notation.  This  is  now  actually 
being  done  by  one  maker,  Stiassnie,  of  Paris,  who  has  materially  helped 
the  author  with  the  necessary  information  and  apparatus  for  drawing  up 
the  lists  and  tables  in  the  treatise. 

Theory  of  Symmetrical  Optical  Objectives.*— S.  D.  Chalmers,  as 
the  result  of  his  investigation,  concludes  that,  subject  to  the  errors 
introduced  by  the  want  of  correspondence  of  the  stop  and  its  image,  the 
combined  system  is  completely  corrected  for  astigmatism,  curvature  of 
field,  and  spherical  aberration,  provided  the  back  component  is  so 
corrected.  This  want  of  correspondence,  however,  introduces  some 
slight  errors,  but  in  practical  systems  these  are  almost  n^ligible. 

Construction  of  Aplanatio  Combinations  of  Lenses  with  or 
without  Aohromatism.f — "  H  "  discusses  this  subject  in  a  series  of 
four  letters  to  the  "  English  Mechanic,"  illustrated  by  very  clear  dia- 
grams. He  takes,  as  his  model,  the  lens  figured  by  Engel  in  plate  xi.  of 
Schellbach's  "  Geometrical  Optics."  The  writer's  design  is  to  simplify 
the  subject  as  much  as  possible,  and  his  method  is  a  combination  of 
graphics  with  calculations  from  Halley's  formula.  These  classic 
formulae  have  the  advantages  of  (1)  great  simplicity  and  clearness ; 
(2)  absence  of  all  error  from  incomplete  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
"  uiickness  "  ;  (8)  the  comparatively  small  number  of  figures  needed  in 
working  out  the  details  ;  (4)  the  accurate  way  in  which  3iey  may  be  got 
to  supplement  a  partly  graphic  method,  as  both  deal  with  one  siirface  at 
a  time.    The  formulae  are — 

^  mdr  -  mdr 


{m  -  n)  d  -  nr  "'*      {m  -  n)  d  +  nr 

f  -      ^      xr  f  =^ 

wi  —  n  n 

where  —  =  ratio  of  refraction,  d  =  distance  of  radiant,  r  =  radius  of 
n 

curvature  of  surface. 

*  Proo.  Hot.  Soc.,  Ixxir.,  No.  482,  pp.  267-72 ;  No.  504,  pp.  396-9  (8  figs.). 
t  Englkh  Meohanic,  Not.  2068,  pp.  321-2 ;  2069,  p.  340 ;  2072,  pp.  406-8 ;  2080, 
pp.  595>6. 
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Leitt'  Camaa  Oonlar.* — This  ansiliac;  apparatus  (series  Xo.  93)  ia 
showQ  in  fig.  9^.  The  distitictioii  between  this  and  other  fonoB  of  ntcb 
apparatns  made  bj  the  Wetslar  firm,  is  that  the  drawing  plane  tka 
horJEontallf  on  the  work-table  directly  in  front  of  the  oiiBerr&.    Tliit   i 


IB  effected  bj  inclining  the  Microscope  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  bf  em- 
plojing  a  somewhat  changed  fonn  of  prism.    The  diminution  of  the 
light  is  attained  by  the  nse  of  two  nentral-tint^d  glass  diacs  set  in 
movable  anus. 
Blaehlit,  T.  E.—9iMgi»-juM  Lanaw. 

Proe.  Phyt.  Soc,  London,  XTiiL  (1903)  p.  591. 
CoMiADT,  A.  £. — Om  tke ChnHAtk  Coriwtio&  of  Otgact-gluwa. 

MmUUy  Not.  nog.  Jrinw.  Six.,  liix.  (1901)  p.  774. 

FiBT,  Cb. — KMh«la  lownll*  POST  1a  BetaimiiiAtisn  dm  Coiiit*at««  d««  LwtiDw 

Sail.  Sot.  Fnatf.  de  Pkft.,  1903.  p.  SK- 

Epitta,  E.  J.— iMprwMHMU  iM  Ktdns  O^MttTM  for  tb<  Xinwaipa  PapalnlT 


[The  urtlior  Mfiews  the  chief  def«eti  of  lenaes,  Uld  (bows  bow  J«M>  |^bm  ■ 

adapted  lo  nentraliae  then.     He  emphaaiaea  Abbe'a  latioan  Is  thia  MB 

PntidatTi  Addrea,  Joitm.  QudtM  Mier.  CM,,  Vwb.  OK 

pp.  141-52  (2  pU,  12  flp.1 

Tboiiwiticb,  S.  E.— AahrtlfUMg  tob  (Hqaekti'MB  fttr  T•U•kap^  WttrMfafe 

■ad  noto^i^hiaeha  ApparaU,  dia  Optiaeka  Taateik 

dar  Kkrakopa  nad  T«l^op«  (SnaiiMh). 

Waiaaw  (1903)  32J  fp. 
„  n  Zar  Tnge  Sim  dai  ApUaatlieha  SyftaB. 

2tttK /.  Jfatt.  «.  Pip,  IL,  (19(M)  p.  100. 

Laiti'  AppuntsB  for  Observitioii  of  Dltn-MicroscopicKl  P»r- 
tielM.t — This  apparatus  is  shown  in  fig.  93.  It  consists  of  a  plait 
applied  to  the  objects-stage  and  clamped  to  the  pillar.  This  plate  con- 
tains a  small  chamber  throngh  which,  by  means  of  an  india-rabber  tube, 
the  liqnid  for  examination  is  coodncted.  The  rate  of  flow  is  contnrfled 
bj  a  Btop-oock,  and  a  smidl  window  admits  light  into  the  duunber. 
llie  flnid  may  be  observed  bare  or  protected  with  a  cover-glass.  Tlw 
•  Oatakgae  No.  41  (MIki«aln^)  190S,  p.  80.         t  Ton.  rit.,  fp.  6S-C7. 
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chamber  can  be  replaced  bj  a  small  stage  for  tlie  examination  of  solid 
bodies  such  as  raby  ghss.  Illumination  is  by  arc-light,  or  by  mirror- 
reflected  Bunlkht,  and  Uie  light  after  passing  through  a  diaphragm  tube 
18  ooncentiated  by  a  lens  on  a  slit  arrangement,  which  is  adjustable  on 
both  Bides ;  the  length  and  breadth  of  slit  are  both  measuiable  by  dram 


graduations.  The  slit  can  be  rotated  through  00°.  A  stronger,  adjusts 
able  objective  focuses  the  slit  into  the  field  of  view.  The  optical  axis 
with  lenses,  etc.,  can  be  arranged  vertically  or  horizontally. 

For  obtaining  dark-ground  illumination,  a  special  objective  and 
diaphiagm  are  used  (figs.  S4,  95).  Behind  the  optical  part  of  an 
objective  a  spring  Btomp-diaphragm  is  screwed,  which  presses  f^aiost 
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the  rear  lens.  Leats'  inunersioD  objectires  an  particiibriy  conraiieBl 
for  this  anutgement.  Tbe  effect  Is  to  make  tite  objects  (e^.  Inctma) 
appear  bri^  on  a  ink  gronad  even  with  tbe  sttongot  ocakr  maigiti- 
fication. 


Leitz'  UniTeml  Pngwtion  AppantUB  * — This  appantas  is  adapted 
for  diascopic,   microecopic,   and   eplscopic   projection,  the  last  being 


attainable  wi^i  either  downward  or  lateral  illnmination.    Tbe  eaaential 
characteristic  in  all  is  that,  owing  to  direct  illomination  of  the  object, 

*  Catalogne,  No.  11  (Hikntkope}  1905,  pp.  91-4. 
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an  imiisnaU}'  brilliant  image  is  projected.  The  Belf-regnlating  lamp  has 
a  current-etTength  of  SO  amperee  and  48  Tolta  E.lf  .F. ;  higher  voltages 
most  have  a  corresponding  rheMtat  equipment.  The  lamp  can  be 
centred,  and  has  a  three-fold  adjnstable  collective  lens  system  of  210  mm. 
diameter,  and  is  protected  from  the  heat  by  a  hard  glass  disc.  A  cooling 
chamber  stands  m  front  of  the  lenses.  The  arrangement  for  microscopic 
prqjtctien  (fig.  96)  consists  of  a  two-fold  condenser,  large  croBB-stage  with 
preparation  cooler,  Microscope  tnbe  with  iris,  rack-and-pinion  adjustment, 
micrometer  screw,  triple  objective,  and  ocular  revolver,  all  mounted  on 
an  optical  bench. 

For  diapoiitive  pryeetion  the  movable  stage  with  Microscope  tube 


is,  by  means  of  a  hinge,  awnng  aside.  Simple  projection  objectives 
are  set  up  in  lieu  of  the  Microscope  condenser.  A  diapositive  holder, 
with  exchange-frame  and  apertures  IS  by  IS  cm.,  and  a  plate  with 
clamps  for  projection  of  larger  section-preparations,  are  placed  before 
the  l»^  cooler. 

For  gpiacopic  prqJKtion  wUh  downward  illumination  (fig.  97)  the 
lamp  is  slanted  upwards  on  a  strong  axis  in  a  vertical  plane  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  and  the  object  placed  on  a  large  stage  is  thus  illuminated. 
The  projection  objective  of  400  mm.  focus  is  rotated  into  the  optical 
axis.  A  mirror  over  the  lens-system  receives  the  image  and  reflects  it 
at  90°  into  the  projection-objective. 
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For  epUcopic  projection  tcith  latwal  illuritination,  the  lamp  taka  a 
borizontal  posibioD,  but  is  rotated  laterally  throngh  45°.  A  smaller 
object-Bta^  adjustable  vertically,  is  set  np  laterally ;  the  mirror  is 
rotated  90  ,  and  projection  takes  place  as  before  (fig.  98). 

The  whole  apparatus  is  screened  with  black  curtaJDS,  and  on  the 
front  is  a  roond  opening,  reducible,  at  pleasure,  for  tbe  different  kinds 
of  projection. 


New  Vertical  Illuminator  for  Hetallorgieal  XzaminatioiiB.* — 
The  firm  of  R.  and  J.  Beck  has  brought  out  a  new  vertical  illuminator 
of  the  prism  type,  fitted  with  an  iris  diaphi^m  beneath  the  prism  for 
cutting  off  outside  light,  and  a  plate  of  stops  so  arranged  that  the  petition 
of  the  beam  of  light  impinging  on  the  prism  can  be  varied  until  parallel 
light  of  the  right  angle  is  obtained  (fig.  99).  t 

The  principle  is  that  a  beam  of  light  sent  at  right  angles  to  the 
oi^ic  axis  of  the  Microscope  is  reflected  by  a  prism  or  piece  of  cover^glaas, 
down  upon  the  object,  so  that  each  objective  acts  as  its  own  condenser. 
It  is  probably  the  only  means  of  illuminating  objects  mounted  dry  when 

*  Esowledge.  ii.  (190i))  p.  43 ;  R.  and  J.  Beck's  Special  Catalogue,  1905. 
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they  are  examined  with  immersion  lenses,  thot^h  in  this  case  it  is 
Decessaiy  that  the  object  shonld  be  in  actual  coatoct  with  the  oover- 
glass. 


Fio.  9! 

Monoohromatic  Trough.*— Thia  trough  {fig.  100),  made  by  the  finn 
of  E.  and  J,  Beck,  is  4  by  3  by  0-8  in.  in  size,  and  is  easily  adjustable 
as  to  height  and  angle.  It  may  be  filled  with  fluid  of  any  tint,  though 
the  saturated  solution  of  copper  acetate  is  that  most  often  required. 

Ijeitz'  Triple  Bevolver  with  Lar^e  Protection  Diaplinigm.t — This 
is  clearly  shown  in  fig,  101, 


Leiti'  Thermometric  Stages.} — The  Schultze  pattern  is  shown  in 
fig.  102.  A  metal  stage  bears  at  its  sides  wing-like  projections  nnder 
which  the  beating  flame  can  be  apphed.    Observation  is  carried  on  by  a 
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condenser  leDB  with  large  mi^ification.    The  temperature  is  indicated 
by  a  thermometer  and  can  be  ezteoded  np  to  100°  C. 

In  the  Strieker  pattern  the  stage  forms  a  metal  chamber  throngfa 
which  warm  water  can  be  passed.  A  condenser  lens  and  thermometer 
are  nsed,  aa  in  the  last.    The  stage  can  be  screwed  to  a  table. 


Leitz'  Drawing  Board  (Simple  Form).*  —  This 
Sg.  103  inclined  at  12°,  at  which  angle  it  is  adapted  for  ui 
camera  ocnlar,  series  No.  92. 


Fia.  103.  Fra.  IM. 

Fig.  104  shows  Giesenhagen's  drawing  board.  In  this  apparatos  the 
board  may  be  adjusted  at  various  angles,  and  raised  or  lowered  with 
facility. 

*  Cfttologne.  Ifa  41  (Hikmikope)  1905.  p.  SI. 
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Polariaoope.* — E.  Holmes  writer  that  a  gooid  pol&riscope  for  some 
pnrpoeefl  may  be  made  by  black  varniBhing  two  siieetB  of  glass,  and  so 
plaODg  them  that  the  light  reflected  from  one  Wing  flat  on  the  table  is 
again  reflected  to  the  eye  by  the  second  plate.  Objecte  to  be  examined 
are  placed  in  the  beam  of  light.  There  is  no  gain  whatever  in  osing 
a  pile  of  plates  for  a  reflecting  inBtmrnent  in  this  way.  A  dosen  micro> 
acopical  cover  glassee  put  in  a  paper  tube  at  an  angle  of  about  67°  make 
a  good  analyser.  Whatever  the  number  of  plates  the  angle  remains  the 
same  for  muTimnm  effect. 

The  Hioro-pantogiaph  as  a  Drawing  Apparatns.t — Gt.  G.  van 
Walsem  has  re'designed  this  instrument  (fig.  105),  which  was  originally 
contrived  in  1872  by  J.  Bobert«.    It  is  described  by  von  ApiUJiy  in  his 


"  Mikrotechnik der tierischen  Morphologie."t  Booerta'  inHtrument,  how- 
ever, had  the  disadvantage  of  reproducing  the  microscopic  image  reveraed. 
The  essential  feature  of  Walsem'a  improved  form  is  a  special  double 
ring-link  which  embracea  the  "  object-point,"  i.e.  the  Microecope  tube. 
The  diameter  of  this  ring  is  87  mm.,  so  tbat  the  ring  is  large  enough 
not  onlj;  to  encircle  the  tube  and  to  be  moved  freely  about  within  cer- 
tain limits  without  jarring  it,  but  itA  centre  in  the  case  of  a  weak  ocular 
and  a  correspondingly  large  ocular  dia^diragm  can  be  made  to  explore 
the,  whole,  field.    It  is  obviously  important  to  reduce  friction  as  mnch  as 

*.Engliah  Merhanic,  Ixiii.  (I905)p.  S83. 

t  ZrtUohr.  iri«^  Uikntdc.,  txi.  (1904)  pp.  166-72  (2  figB.1. 

t  2wdi*Abtailiing,p.86]. 
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possible,  and  for  this  purpose  the  upper  surface  of  the  inserted  ring  has 
been  cut  out  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  other  ring  at  only  three  points.  The  uppr  ring  has  in  its  rim  a 
vertical  slit  for  receiving  a  fine  needle,  or  bnstle,  whose  end  should 
exactly  coincide  with  the  ring  centre.  A  ring,  corresponding  to  the 
thickness  of  the  diaphragm,  has  to  be  soldered  on  to  the  ocular  so  that, 
when  inserted  into  the  tube,  the  ocular  rests  on  this  ring.  About 
1*5  mm.  above  this  ring  in  the  ocular  is  a  cross-slit  extending  to  about 
one-fourth  of  the  circumference  for  receiving  the  bristle,  which  should 
now  be  sharply  defined  in  the  field  of  view,  and  should,  moreover,  be  in 
its  centre  when  the  lens  rings  are  concentric.  The  apparatus  requires 
a  special  table  (85  cm.  hieh,  long  side  72  cm.,  short  side  51  cm.). 
The  observer  sits  at  one  of  tne  short  sides  (we  will  suppose  at  the  right 
of  the  figure)  and  at  his  left  hand,  8  cm.  from  both  long  and  short 
sides,  is  a  rectangular  hole  14  by  11  cm.,  the  14  cm.  corresponding 
to  the  short  side  of  table.  The  table  legs  are  connected  by  a  horizontal 
cross-board,  whose  upper  surface  is  52^  cm.  above  the  floor.  The 
difference  of  height  between  this  surface  and  the  table-top  surface  is 
just  sufficient  for  the  object-sts^e  (17^  cm.)  and  extended  draw-tube 
(170  cm.).  In  addition,  the  height  of  the  pantograph  and  the  height 
of  die  upper  plane  of  the  ocular  must  be  allowed  for.  The  ''  fixation- 
point  **  of  the  pantograph  is  seen  at  the  observer's  lower  left  hand.  This 
Eoint  is  secured  by  a  knob  with  a  pointed  top,  on  which  the  pantograph 
ooks.  There  are,  in  reality,  two  of  these  fixation  points:  the  one 
shown  in  use  in  the  figure  is  1  cm.  from  the  rectangular  hole,  and  is 
suitable  for  strong  magnifications ;  the  other,  about  7  cm.  away,  is  for 
weak  magnifications.  In  the  "  stay-joint  '*  (diagonally  opposite  to  the 
object-point,  or  Microscope)  of  the  pantograph  is  a  rounded  knob,  which 
moves  to  and  fro  in  the  rotations  about  the  fixation-point.  A  little 
wheel  under  this  knob  facilitates  the  motion  and  reduces  the  friction. 
The  wheel,  instead  of  moving  on  the  wooden  table-top,  moves  on  a  glass 
plate,  thereby  securing  greater  regularity  and  freedom  of  motion.  The 
other  joints  produce  a  sliding  movement  of  the  bars  relative  to  one 
another.  An  arrangement  is  made  for  artificial  illumination,  if  required. 
The  possible  range  of  magnification  was  found  to  be  between  2  and  10. 
This  is,  of  course,  quite  independent  of  the  ocular  magnification,  and, 
therefore,  a  strong  eye-piece  is  recommended  as  giving  sharper  control 
in  the  tracing  out  of  the  outline.  The  framework  should  be  made  of 
L-shaped  aluminium  bars. 

Eoristka's  Illuminator  for  Opaque  Objects.* — This  apparatus  is 
principally  intended  for  the  study  of  metals.  It  is  screwed  to  the 
Microscope  tube,  and  contains  a  total  reflexive  prism  which  receives  the 
light  from  the  front  and  directs  it  by  means  of  the  objective  on  to  the 
preparation.  The  prism  ocdupies  only  half  the  field,  thus  leaving  the 
other  half  free  for  vision.  An  iris  diaphragm  placed  in  front  of  the 
prism  serves  to  regulate  the  light  which  it  is  to  receive.  By  pulling  out 
the  arm  which  carries  the  prism  the  latter  may  be  removed  from  the 

*  Korutka's  Catalogue,  So.  12  (1905)  p.  50.  Dg.  56. 
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optic  Seld,  80  as  to  leave  it  quite  free.     For  use  with  this  illnminator 
(fig.  106)  a  lens  of  S&  mm.  diameter,  and  72  mm.  focns,  is  recommended. 


BkOBCh  and  Lomb's  Impioved  Form  of  Camera  Lnoida.*  —  The 
oonstruction  of  this  camera  Incida  (fig.  107)  presents  a  number  of  im- 
provementH  over  older  forms,  although  retaining  the  original  optical 
principle.    The  Abbe  prism  is  moant^  in  a  closed  box  provided  with  a 


rotating  disc  carrying  a  series  of  dark  glasses  of  different  shades,  'nieee 
»  come  between  the  priem  and  light  from  the  Uicroecope  eye-piece, 


and  serve  to  moderate  ito  intensity.    A  similar  series  of  colour 

is  arranged  to  moderate  the  light  coming  from  the  mirror.     With  the 

*  OKtolugiie  A,  I9M  (UioroKope*  and  AooeMoir  Appantu)  p.  68. 
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two  Beries,  a  clear  view  of  object  and  pencil jpoint  can  be  had  with  as; 
combination  of  objective  and  eye-jHeoe.  The  priem  moonliiig  baa  t 
centring  arrangement,  so  that  the  aperture  in  the  priam  can  be  ceatnd 
to  the  Hicroecope  eye-pieoe,  ^ving  a  clearly  defibed  and  equally  ilin- 
minated  image  of  the  object.  The  prism  can  be  tnmed  bade,  pOToitdng 
the  oae  of  the  Microscope  and  the  changing  of  eye-pieoea  without  dii- 
tnrbing  the  camera  Incida.  The  mirror  is  extra  large,  p^^g  ^"P 
drawings.  The  mirror  txtr  is  graduated  in  millimetreB,  and  is  moval^ 
so  that  tht  distance  between  minx>T  and  prism  may  be  varied  to  rait 
conditions.  The  camera  Incida  is  attached  to  the  Microecope  draw-tobe 
by  a  collar  with  binding  screw,  bo  tliat  the  prism  can  be  set  at  the  proper 
distance  from  the  eye-lens,  sa,  withont  this  adjustment,  the  cuam 
Incida  cannot  be  used  with  all  eye-pieoes. 

Bansoh  and  Lomb's  Adjoatable  Drawisff  Board.* — The  nrrmrij 
inclination  of  the  mirror  of  the  Abbe  camera  Incida  to  the  diaving 


surface  produces  a  constantly  inoeasing  elongation  of  the  viaoal  6eU 
when  the  drawing  soiAuie  is  parallel  to  the  field  of  the  Utcroscape, 
except  when  the  mirror  of  the  camera  lodda  is  at  15°.  It  is,  therefore, 
neoeflsary  to  incline  the  drawing  snr^ce  (fig.  108)  in  order  to  ofabiiD 
accQiate  reproductions  of  any  considerable  sise.  The  drawing  boaid  ii 
vertically  movable  on  a  stjong  m^al  axis,  to  secure  the  same  magnifin- 
tion  on  Uie  paper  as  in  the  Microecope.  The  drawing  plane  is  imjin*^ 
by  raiaii^  the  tight  hand  end  of  the  board,  a  ratchet  arm  holding  it 
firmly  in  any  position.  The  angle  of  indination  is  read  oB  on  tht 
graduated  arc.    The  Micnncope  is  held  in  place  by  a  clamp. 

Datii,  D.  J.  A.— A.  Katkol  of  Mcnawgw  OtMrvatioa  ty  BMaa  of  Tilwil 

Tit— *— "—  Trmat.  ChUa^  PaOoL  Boe^  tI  (190«)  p.  M. 

DowDT,  B.  £.— AttaakaUa  OtjiK-tmtar. 

BmglM  Midtamie,  Ixxix.  09M)  p.  Ut 

•  CMaksM  A.  1904  (UkrampM  wd 
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Fbdorow,  £.  T. — Einige  nene  Hilsappante  fiir  das  polariftationsmikroikop. 

Atm,  de  G^.  et  Miniral  de  Rwne,  iy.  (1901)  p.  142, 
and  ZeiU.f,  Kriitallogr.,  xxzyiL  (1903)  p.  413. 

Glxiohkn,  A^—Bie  YergT'disemng  des  ICikroskops  nnter  Beraoksiehtigimg  d«r 
Befraktion  imd  Akkommodation  des  Aqges.  Meehaniker,  xii.  (1904)  p.  135. 

Gbattabola,  G. — Figure  d^interfbienia  ottennte  luando  lastre  spolite  oome 
analinatore.  AUi  d.  8oo,  Tote.  d.  8ci.  Nat,  xiy.  (1905)  pp.  164-71. 

Gbbil.— BelenehtuDgiapparate  mit  Kernitiehaiii  Oltthlioht. 

AnaL  Anz,  Ergdtuungsheft  §,,  sxt.  (Jena,  1904)  p  178. 

Kalahhb,  a.— tfber  das  Woodsche  Liehtfllter  fttr  nltraviolette  Strahlen. 

Phy8.  ZeiU.,  t.  (1904)  p.  415. 

PFL0OBB,  Al— Die  Qneckiilberlampe  all  nltraviolette  Liehtquelle. 

Phy$.  ZeiU,  t.  (1904)  p.  414. 

Bboaud,  GL.~£aiiipe  Meotrique  ponr  la  Kioroscopie. 

Compte$  Bend.  Atsoe.  de$  Anatomea,  Toulouse,  1904  ; 

BiUiogr.  AntUam.  SupplAn.  p.  203. 


(4)  Photomiorography. 

Pbotomiorograpliy  with  Ultra-violet  Light  .♦— The  eauipment  for 
this  class  of  work  has  been  described  by  A.  Edhler  and  M.  von  Sohr, 
and  is  now  obtainable  from  Carl  Zeiss.f  The  results  which,  by  the 
application  of  nltra-violet  light  to  microscopical  technique,  are  likely  to 
be  attained,  are  mainly — 

1.  That  the  resolving  power  of  the  objective  is  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  wave-length  of  the  applied  light  is  reduced.  The 
apparatus  presently  described  doubles  the  value  of  an  objective  of  equal 
numerical  aperture  with  daylight. 

2.  That  numerous  colourless  organic  objects  exhibit  considerable 
differences  in  their  transparency,  although  in  white  light  they  diow  no 
colouring ;  they  behave,  in  regard  to  ultra-violet  light,  exactly  as  if  they 
were  objects  diversely  coloured. 

3.  That  on  living  and  defunct  organic  objects,  ultra-violet  light 
exerts,  to  some  extent,  marked  physiological  effects. 

Photography  is  practically  essential  to  the  attainment  of  the  first  two 
objects ;  but  the  results  of  the  latter  can  be  observed  by  white  or  coloured 
light  and  with  ordinary  achromats  or  apochrOmats.  For  the  ultra- 
violet rays  the  speciaUy  manufactured  objectives  used  are  termed  mono- 
chromats.  They  have  been  designed  by  M.  von  Bohr,  and  are  corrected 
for  wave-length  275  ft  ft  (0*000275  mm.).  The  N.A.  of  the  strongest 
system  is  1  '25,  while  the  resolving  power,  on  account  of  the  small  wave- 
length of  the  light  used,  becomes  equivalent  to  a  N.A.  of  2 *5  with  day- 
light. A  table  of  this  relative  resolving  power  is  supplied  in  C.  Zeiss' 
catalogue.  The  lenses  of  the  monochromats  are  manufactured  out  of 
molten  quartz.  Both  the  strongest  systems  are  immersion  lenses,  while 
the  immersion-fluid  is  a  mixtm*e  of  suitable  refractive  index,  and  is 
composed  of  chemically  pure  glycerin  and  distilled  water.  The  cover- 
slip  IS  diso  of  molten  quartz,  and  the  object  slides  are  formed  from  thin 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Instnimentenk.,  zxir.  (1904)  np.  341-9  (6  figs.). 
t  Bpecial    Catalogne,    Mikrophotographisone   Einriohtiuig   fUr    nltrayiolettes 
Lieht  (wave-length  0*275  m). 

AugiMt  16th,  1906  2  h 
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slipe  of  rock-crystal  or  of  nltea-violet  transparent  glass.  The  makers 
give  warning  that  the  monochromats  cannot  be  used  with  daylight ;  and 
also  that  immersion-flnids  of  other  composition,  unless  they  nave  the 
same  refractive  index,  cannot  be  used  for  ultra- violet  photomicrography. 
For  projection  of  the  image  on  the  photc^raphic  plate  a  spedal  series  <ji 
rock-crystal  ocnlars  has  also  been  constmcted.  The  ocnlar  number  gives, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  compensation  ocnlars,  the  angular  magnification. 


Fio.  111. 

Zeiss*  vertical  camera  is  used  as  the  photographic  apparatus,  because  the 
perpendicular  position  offers  various  advantages  over  the  horisontaL 
This  is  shown  in  fig.  109,  about  one-sixth  of  the  full  size.  Sj  is  the 
screw  for  firmly  receiving  the  foot-plate  for  the  Microscope ;  P  is  the 
rock-crystal  reflexion  prism,  which  reflects  the  horizontally  incident  li^fat 
along  the  axis  of  the  Microscope ;  Sj9  is  a  plane  mirror  for  observmg 
the  spark  image  on  the  uranium  glass ;  D  a  diaphragm  carrier  with 
inserted  uranium  glass-plate  swun^  aside.  The  upper  arrangements  are 
shown  more  clearly  in  fig.  110,  which  is  also  one-sixth  of  full  size.  B  is 
the  foot  of  the  verticd  camera;  S3  a  clamp-screw  for  securing  Uie 
rotatory  graduated  pillar  S^ ;  H  the  adjustable  sleeve  for  the  *' finder** 
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(see  below)  E ;  J  and  E  adjustable  carriers  for  the  camera ;  Z  exposure 
shatter ;  8eh  draw-ofF  slide  of  the  dark  slide  shatter ;  0  handle  of  the 
frame  for  inserting  the  photographic  plate.  The  "  finder  "  is  for  per- 
sonal observation  and  for  adjastment,  and  is  applied  over  the  ocular  of 
the  Microscope.  It  is  a  specially  constracted  aaxiliary,  whereby  the 
image  can  be  thrown  on  to  a  flaorescent  plate  and  observed  throagh  a 
strong  loap.  When  the  ima^e  is  sharply  defined  on  the  flaorescent  plate 
it  wiU  be  also  sharply  defined  on  the  photographic  plate  after  the  finder 
has  been  replaced  by  the  camera.  The  plate  mast  be  set  ap  30  cm. 
from  the  ocalar  cap.    Variations,  not  exceeding  a  few  centimetres,  of 


666 


Q 

©         [] 

f 

Jh 

C? 

Fig.  112. 


the  camera-length  do  not  mnch  affect  the  sharpness  of  the  image.  The 
spark  discharge  between  cadminm  electrodes  (in  certain  cases  mag- 
nesiom  electrodes)  of  a  Leyden  jar,  worked  bv  an  indaction  machine, 
serves  as  a  light-soarce.  The  sparK-length  shonld  be  aboat  10  cm.  The 
spark-lieht  is  led  throagh  a  special  illamination  apparatus  of  rock- 
crystal  lenses  and  prisms,  and  the  light  of  wave-length  275/1/1  (if  of 
magnesium  280 /i/i)  is  separated  off  by  an  iris  diaphragm.  This  dia- 
phragm forms  the  entrance-pupil  of  a  rock-crystal  condenser,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  glass  condenser.  The  light  then  passes, 
as  a  cone  of  larger  or  smaller  aperture,  to  the  object.  In  fig.  Ill  there 
is  shown  the  stage-plate  with  tne  illuminating  apparatus,  one-fifth  full 
size.  P  is  the  spaxk-stand ;  Ki  the  collimator ;  F^  P^  the  rock-crystal 
prisms  for  conducting  the  rays  of  various  wave-lengths  from  the  light- 
source  P ;  E,  the  collector,  which  gathers  the  rays  of  a  certain  wave- 
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lengtli  for  a  Bpark-image.  The  njt  of  selected  nre-leiigtli  emag- 
ing  ont  of  the  collector  then  fall  on  Uie  reflexion  prism  P,  and  an 
tlierebj  conducted  to  the  Microscope  condenser.  Fig.  112  (one-tenth 
fall  size)  shows  the  inBtallation  of  the  entire af^xuatoB ;  abed  is  die 
8tage>plAte  for  the  Microscope  and  camera,  with  the  sIot«  for  the 
poeition-flcrewB  of  the  foot>-plate  and  the  camera ;  it  is  set  ap  on  a  table  oi 
ordinary  height ;  e/gh  is  t^e  stage-plate  for  the  illnminating  aj^iaiaUis, 
with  slots  for  its  screws ;  it  is  set  np  on  a  table  or  cabinet  iX  cm. 
lower  than  the  above  mentioned  (able.  A  lamp  (e.g.  an  incandesoeot) 
is  set  np  at  L,  or  L,  for  examination  of  the  object,  with  an  achromat. 
If  the  lamp  is  placed  at  L,  the  tk^  are  reflected  at  the  last  face  of 
the  prism  P,  loterallf  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  collector  K, 
aod  reach  the  condenser  of  tiie  Hicroeeope  after  another  reflexion 
at  the  prism  P.    If  the  lamp  is  placed  at  Lj  its  rays  fall  direct  on  the 

[irism  P.  This  light  must,  of  course,  be  removed  when  the  nltzBrviokt 
ight  is  nsed.  A  fluorescent  screen  i  serves,  on  setting  np  the  apparatus, 
to  orientate  in  the  spark-spectmm.  Zeiss'  catalogue  gives  foil  partica- 
lars  of  the  lenses  and  all  anxiliaries.  A.  Kohler,*  who  has  both  made  a 
long  series  of  investigations  and  has  designed  the  apparatus,  relates  the 
history  of  his  researches.  He  gives  six  plates,  all  of  well-known  objeda, 
sach  us  Pleurotigma  angulatum,  to  illnstiate  his  results. 


Leitz'  "nniTersal"  Micropbotographlc  Apparatns-t — This  is 
described  by   F,  G.  Kohl,  but  will  now  aUo  be  found  in  the  latest 

■  ZeitMbr.  iriM.  Hikroak.,  iii.  (19(H)  pp.  129-65.  27S-3M  (6  plates  of  pbolo- 
mianignplu).  Alio  as  ■  separate  pamphlet,  with  title  HikrophotognphiMibe 
UotennohQUKeD  tnit  Ultraviolettem  Lioht 

t  Zeilwht.  wiM.  Hikroak.,  xsL  (IBOS)  fii).  30S-13  (3  flga.). 
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catftli^e*  of  Hie  Leite  firm.  It  is  shown  in  figa,  113-115.  Fig.  114 
shows  the  arrangement  for  vertical  work.  The  ^e-frame  Teste  on  four 
feet,  two  of  which  are  fitted  with  Bcrewe.  A  laive  foot-plate  with  pueh- 
movement  on  the  two  rails  of  the  base  carries  the  Microscope,  and  can 
be  clamped  when  in  poeition.  A  amall  bench  is  connected  wil^  the 
foot-plate,  and  carries  an  adjustable  lens  and  a  tamp  with  gronnd-glass 
disc.  The  camera  is  snpported  bj  pillars,  and  can  be  clamped  at  any 
desired  height  and  incliuation. 


Fig,  113  shows  the  arrangement  for  horizontal  work.  In  this  position 
the  maiimnm  bellows  estension  can  be  attained— np  to  500  mm. — with 
the  help  of  a  posh-arrangement,  on  both  ends  of  which  the  carrier  of  the 
camera  collar  can  be  clamped.  A  gearing  Is  affixed  to  the  large  foot- 
plate for  controlling  the  fine  adjustment  of  the  Microscope,  by  means  of 
a  oord  operated  by  a  pliable  rod.  For  photographing  transparent  pre- 
parations np  to  100  mm.  diameter,  with  weak  magnification,  a  small 
erect  stage  with  diaphragms  (fig.  115)  can  be  clamped  on  to  two  sides 
of  the  large  foot-plate  so  that  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  camera  axis. 

*  OHtalogoe  No.  41  (1909)  pp.  8S-«, 
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The  camerB'neck  is  provided  vith  a  Bcrew-thread  oa  which,  hj  n 
an  adiipter  ring,  pbob^phic  objectives  can  be  fixed.    This  i 
ment  also  affords  facilities  for  the  application  of  Edinger's  apparatus  as 
well  as  for  photographic  purpoaefl.     For  stereoecopic  photography  the 
erect  stage  is  provided  with  a  cro§8-Blit  bo  that  the  preparation   can 


I  provided  with  a  cro§8-Blit  bo  that  the  praparatioi 
he  pushed  in  two  directions.     Reflected  light  can  be  used  with  the 
vertically  placed  camera,  and  the  foot-plate  with  the  object  is  then  pushed 
up  to  the  gronnd^lasB  disc  ready  (or  tne  stereoBCOpic  arrangement. 


Bii,  F.— DirMtlou  Ar  Fhotomiangnpliy.  Lamtet,  1903,  p.  233* 

Toniohtiiw, 
Zeitt.  fTovl.  H.  JVoek..  xiir,  (1903)  p.  a 
'ig'Bpawan. 
r.  Miet.  8ois.,  xxiT.  (1902)  p.  S3. 


StarMtMtpio  Fhatouintvinlir  witli  hig'li  p« 
IVofu.  Ami     '" 


Liiia.  C.-~tTlMr  daa  nnu  Ounwi 
vaA  maknwkopiMlm  OI(J*kU. 


(ft)  If  ioroaoopioal  Opiloi  and  Kanipnlation. 

Dark  Field  lUniniiiatioii.* — G.  Troester  describes  this  method  for 
the  observation  of  living  and  nnstained  preparations  of  bacteria.  It 
consists  in  showing  a  Ught  object  on  a  dark  ground,  and  is  obtained  bf 
shutting  ont  the  axial  portion  of  the  cone  of  light  that  comes  from  the 
condenser  by  means  of  a  centrally  placed  screen,  so  that  no  direct  light 
reaches  the  ocular.  He  obtains  excellent  results  by  allowing  sunhght 
to  pass  through  a  spherical  flask  filled  with  wat«r,  and  pla^  in  the 

■  OentKlbl.  Bftkt.,  2»  Abt.,  liv.  (1905)  p.  Ml. 
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focus  of  a  ground-glass  plate ;  a  short  distance  behind  this  plate  is  the 
Microscope  that  receives  the  light  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror.  With 
this  iUomination  800  mamifications  of  living  bacteria'  can  be  obtained 
with  the  same  ease  as  with  a  good  stained  preparation. 

Resolation  of  Orayson's  Bands.* — ^A  student,  after  detailing  some 
resolutions  of  Grayson's  bands,  says  :  '*  The  net  results  of  these  experi- 
ments show  that  on  a  bright  ground  a  certain  size  of  illuminating  cone 
is  required  to  develop  the  resolving  power  of  any  given  objective,  but  an 
increase  in  the  cone  beyond  that  certain  size  is  always  accompanied  bv  a 
falling  ofF  in  resolving  power.  On  a  dark  ground  the  case  is  somewhat 
different ;  with  a  ground  just  dark  and  no  more,  the  highest  resolving 
power  of  the  lens  is  not  developed,  but  all  objects  just  short  of  the 
minimum  resolvable  are  well  seen.  When  light  of  greater  obliquity  is 
employed,  the  lens  attains  its  maximiun  resolving  power,  but  the  resolu- 
tion of  objects  well  within  its  grip  is  impaired.^' 

Doubling  of  Lines  in  the  Abbe  Experiments  not  due  to  the 
Diaphragms  above  the  Objective.t — ^J.  Rheinberg  demonstrates  this 
by  using  a  single-aperture  diaphragm,  which  he  places  in  the  up^r  focal 
plane.  A  coarse  grating  of  about  100  lines  to  tne  inch  (the  widths  of 
lines  and  spaces  being  equal)  is  placed  on  the  object  stage,  and  by  giving 
a  lateral  movement  of  about  ^V  iuch  to  the  diaphragm  the  effect  of 
single  and  doubled  lines  is  alternately  produced. 

Limit  of  Visibility  of  Isolated  Elements  in  the  Miorosoope.t — 
K.  Strehl  makes  some  observations  on  this  subject. 

Bright  Spots  an  a  Bark  Ground. — He  r^ards  the  speculations  of 
Siedentopf  and  Zsigmondy  partly  as  hypothetical,  partly  as  not  free 
from  obiection,  and  therefore  attaches  more  importance  to  their  results 
as  actually  attained.  With  the  most  intense  sunlight  an  illuminating 
system  of  N.A.  0*3,  and  an  observation  system  of  N.A.  1*2,  and 
strong  oculars,  the  least  value  they  obtained  for  the  edge  of  their  cube- 
shaped  gold  particles  was  4  ft  ft  =  0*000004  nmi. 

Bark  Spots  on  a  Bright  Oround^—Ou  the  basis  of  the  diffraction 
theory,  witn  N.A.  1*5,  wave-length  500  ftfseye  sensitiveness  limit 
5  p.c,  and  a  completely  aberration-free  pencil,  the  author  has  demon- 
strated Ae  following  lunits  of  visibility : 

S^-lmninou.     nimniiialeil. 
BmaUeBl  diAmeier  of  round  dark  apertures      ..      48  /ifi  84*5  /ifi 

Smallest  breadth  of  straight  dark  slite..         ..  10*5  ^  2*5  » 

The  comparison  of  both  methods  of  observation  is  just  as  instructive 
as  the  results  are  important  in  the  investigation  after  ultra-microscopic 
bacteria. 

Aohromatisation  of  Approximately  Monoohromatio  Interference 
Fringes  by  a  Highly  Dispersive  Medium,  and  the  consequent  In- 
crease in  the  allowable  Path-diffi9rence.§— B.  W,  Wood  obtained 

*  £ngli8h  Meohanio,  Ixzzi.  (1905)  p.  339. 

t  Joom.  Qaekett  Mior.  Olab  (1903)  p.  173  (2  fl^a.). 

X  Central.  Zeit.  f.  Optik.  u.  Meoh.,  zxtI.  (1905)  p.  117. 

§  Proo.  Amer.  Aoal.  Arts  anl  Soi.,  xl.  No  16  (1905;  pp.  595-6  )0  (3  fl^a.> 
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his  resnltB  during  the  progress  of  an  investigation  of  the  disperaion  d 
sodium  vapour.  He  had  previously  found  that  the  path-difFerence  under 
which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  interference-fringes  with  helium  (D3)  light 
can  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  introduction  of  a  small  amount  d 
sodium  vapour  into  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering  beuns.  TUs 
development  of  fringes  far  out  in  the  system  by  the  dispersive  action  of 
the  vapour  is  accompanied  by  their  complete  disappearance  at  the  c^itre 
of  the  system,  where  the  difFerence  of  path  is  zero.  The  auUior  wcrted 
with  a  narrow  range  of  the  spectrum  symmetrical  about  the  D  hnes. 
This  was  obtained  by  opening  me  slit  of  the  monochromatic  illunmiator, 
bisecting  it  with  a  wire,  and  adjusting  the  prisms  so  that  the  region  of 
the  D  lines  was  screened  ofF  by  the  wire.  By  means  of  a  small  screen 
either  of  the  two  narrow  portions  of  the  spectrum  bordering  the  D  line 
could  be  screened  off.  The  effect  of  Uie  sodium  vapour  on  tb^  fringci 
formed  when  the  interferometer  was  illumined  by  either  one  or  both  <^ 
the  two  portions  of  the  spectrum  could  then  be  studied  at  leisure.  It 
was  f ouna  that  when  a  considerable  amount  of  the  vapour  was  present 
the  apparent  centre  of  the  greenish-yellow  fringe  system  was  widel? 
separated  from  the  centre  of  the  orange-yellow  system.  When  botli 
sorts  of  light  were  used  at  once,  there  was  a  periodic  visibility  in  the 
region  in  which  the  two  systems  overlapped. 

Obookib,  Sib  W. — ^Ultra-Yioltt  Speetmm  of  Badinm. 

[The  aothor  has,  with  some  exoeptionally  pnre  mttecUL 


repeated  the  ezperimentB  of  Kmipe,  Demarw,  wd 
Ezner  and  Haenhek.  Hit  reenlts  diifer  materiall j  tnm 
tlieira.]  Proe.  Boy.  8oe^  Irril,  Na  4fi3 


i» 


Ezner  and  Haenhek.    Hit  reenlts  diifor  materiall j  tnm 

f.  8oe^  Lcdl,  Na  4fi3 
pp.  295-904  (8  iiik> 

XntrapTiolet  Speetmm  of  Oadoliiriim. 

[The  aath<»'8  experiments  confinn  those  of  Ezner  tod 
Haschek,  but  do  not  seem  to  support  Urbain's  Tiew  tint 
Gadoliniiim  and  Yistoriom  aie  identioaL] 

Op,  eU^  IxxiT.  No.  50i,  p^  420-1 

Fabbb,  M.  G.— Lss  perfBOtioBBemtati dm  Microsoops. 

[The  author  gives  an  interesting  resume  of  reoeot  inyestigations  011  ritis- 
nuorosoopical  bodies.]  Jf^ta.  de  VAead,  de»  8eL  de  IMpmhv 

Dizi^me  S^e,  vr.  (1904)  pp.  S14-Se. 

Haoa,   H.— Sin  YoilssBBgfTenBeh  fttr  die   Bastimmnng  der  WaHnliage  to 
Liflhtos.  Zeiit.  /.  UiUmrriM,,  xviL  (1904)  pi  S8& 

M  A  BPM  A  M  H,  O. — ^Ueber  mltiamikroikopiaehes  BsibeB. 

[The  author  reriews  oar  present  knowledge  of  cmeiating  with  vHxa-iiolet  nji-] 
ZsOt./.  amg,  Mikr.  u.  KUmimJ^  Chemie,  xi  (April  1906)  pp.  1-7 

Mkblin,  a.  a.  C.  K— Ampkiptona pellBBida (BasolBtioB  of> 

Emgiitk  JfMomo,  Ixxix.  ( 1 904)  pi  0i 

SouiMMBLPBNiri^G,yoH  DBB  Otb,  Y.— Isr  Thsorie dtt DoppalbrtahBBg; 

TeU  i.  (firfinn,  1903)  »|f^ 

SoButTBB,  A.^lBtrodBetiiNi  to  neoiy  of  OptiiM. 

London  (B.  Arnold),  1904,  S56pp 


Stonbt,  Jobbbtonb,  G.— How  to  Izhibit  in  Optleal  Instramenti  tlM  BsBsltfiw 
of  Li^  into  its  eoMpeaoBt  mndBlations  of  Fiat  WaTdoCt,  aad  how  to  a^Uj 
this  rosolntioB  as  oar  gmido  ia  maMBg  aai  in  intorprotiBg  oiporiaoBts. 

Atjk  iML  ilMoe  jMAport,  1903(1904)  p.  568 
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Tbbadlb— Aiiipliiptoura  (BMdlTiiig>  Bnglith  Meohamie,  budx.  (1904)  p.  68. 

M  Diatomi  (BatolTing).  Tom.  ml.,  p.  84. 

Pinniilftria  nobilii  (Batoliitioii  of).  Op.  eU.,  Ixzvia  (1904)  p.  554 ; 

Op.  eU.,  Ixxix.  (1904)  pp.  14,  35. 

y  I L  L  A  G I  o— Bafolmtioii  of  Biatoma,  ete.  Tom.  eit,  p.  1 93. 

(6)  Xlsoellaneous. 

CSomparison  of  British  and  Foreign  Stndents'  Miorosoopes.* — 
''  Paterfamilias,^*  nnder  the  heading  of  ^*  The  Microscope  and  the  Fiscal 
Question,**  thus  compares  the  London-made  Microscopes  with  those  of 
foreign  manufacture : 

Foreign  Microscopes. 

€rermanj,  Jena.  In  Zeiss*  catalogue  we  find  that  the  kind  of  instru- 
ment we  require,  i.e.  one  suitable  for  a  student,  is  represented  by  Stand 
No.  YI.  A,  and  that  its  price  is  121.  lOs.  (The  focusing  of  the  sub- 
stage  condenser  is  by  a  sliding  tube.) 

America.  Messrs.  Bausch  and  Lomb  supply  an  instrument  very 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  Zeiss  for  11{.  6s. 

Italy.  Eoristka,  of  Milan,  supplies  a  Microscope  precisely  like  the 
Zeiss  for  101.  165. 

Austria :  Beichert,  of  Vienna.  The  Microscope  of  this  maker  differs 
from  those  preceding  inasmuch  as  it  has  a  lever  interposed  in  the  fine 
adjustment  action,  a  sliding-bar  to  the  main  stag3,  screw  focusing  and 
centring  action  to  the  substage.  Notwithstanding  these  accessories  its 
price  is  9/.  15^.,  or  22  per  cent,  less  than  Zeiss. 

Germany :  Berlin.  Messrs.  Leitz  supply  a  Microscope  with  a  bent 
claw  tripod  foot  and  a  sliding-tube  focusing  substage,  but  in  other 
respects  similar  to  the  Zeiss  Microscope,  for  71.  bs.,  or  42  per  cent,  less 
than  the  Zeiss. 

British  Microscopes. 

Messrs.  C.  Baker,  of  Holbom,  quote  a  Microscope  with  a  bent  claw 
tripod  foot,  a  differential  screw  fine  adjustment,  otherwise  the  same  as 
the  Zeiss,  for  Hi.  lbs.  6d. 

Messrs.  Swift  and  Son,  of  Tottenham  Court  Road,  supply  a  Micro- 
scope mth.  a  fine  adjustment  having  an  inter{)osed  lever,  after  the  method 
of  K6ichert*s,  for  8/.  68.    In  other  respects  it  is  the  same  as  the  Zeiss. 

Messrs.  Watson  and  Son,  of  Holbom,  quote  a  '*  Fram  '*  Microscope, 
having  a  tripod  foot  and  a  lever  fine  adjustment,  for  8/.  Ss. 

These  three  Microscopes,  of  British  manufacture,  have  a  sliding-tube 
focusing  substage  at  the  price  Quoted. 

Messrs.  Beek  and  Co.,  of  CornhiU,  make  a  "  London  **  Microscope 
with  a  screw  focusing  substage,  otherwise  similar  to  the  Zeiss  stand,  for 
7/.  lis.,  or  40  per  cent,  less  tnan  the  Zeiss. 

In  comparing  the  prices  quoted  by  the  various  makers,  we  can  see  at 
once  that  m  the  foreign  group  of  Microscopes  the  Jena,  American  and 
Italian  are  by  far  the  most  expensive,  because  they  have  the  ordinary 

*  English  Meohanic,  Ixxzt  (1905)  pp.  290-1. 
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screw  fine  ad jortmenty  and  a  sabstage  f ocosng  by  meaiui 
of  a  sUding  tabe. 

The  Austrian  is  moie  expensive  than  the  Berlin  maker,  bat,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  gives  yon  more  for  your  money.  A  lever  is  interposed 
in  the  fine  adjustment,  the  sabstage  has  screw  focosing  as  well  as 
centring  adjustments,  and  the  main  stage  has  a  sliding  bar. 

In  the  En^kh  group,  Bako*,  Swift  and  Watson  all  have  a  more 
complex  fine  adjustment  than  thieit  of  the  ordinary  Continental  type ; 
but  they  have  only  slkling-tube  focusing  arrangement  to  thor  sabstages. 
Beck's,  on  Uie  other  hand,  retains  the  Ck>ntinental  fansk  of  fine  adjust- 
ment^ bat  adds  the  screw  focusing  adjustment  to  the  subsfcage,  and  that 
at  a  price  lower  than  any  similar  class  of  Micnieoope  of  dther  Britidi  or 
f(»eign  manufocture. 


»ipsig :  Joh.  Ambtos.  Btith,  Sod  editloa,  x¥L  mod  490  pp. 

■ad  optik  aaf  dv  WflltMMtdliag  Im  St  Loais. 

DmOmike  MeAmL'ZtiL,  1901,  p.  181. 

Haosb,  H.— Bu  Kkrotkop  mad  Mia*  Aawsmdaag. 

Bttim:  J.  Springer,  1904, 9tii  edilaon,  S92  ppu  (401  fig^> 

NiSMAVV,   O.^Dai  Hikrwkop  mad  Mia*  Baaatnag  ia  piaaHaaaalnunhfla 
VatORi^te.  Magddmrg  (Or— furibn  Vmiagimrkkmndimmg)  1904. 

Bbivibob,  B.— PMngiapkiMkMPnktiknL    IwvitarTtfl; 


Beriiii,  Qebra.  Borntimger,  1904,  Tii  a^lSO  pp.  ^  ft^j^-y 

rimi 


Bbbivbbbo,  J.— TkBOoHoetodPBfKiof  AbbBBadUBTOteoMTkBtij 

[The  Botlior  hiB  tmnsfaOed  into  En^iah  Dr.  AmbioDn^t  refiew  (Zeit  t 
ICikr^  Jmnnnrr  1905)  of  the  coOeoted  pMwn  of  Profiaaor  Abbe,  pnblkbed 

/ow».  Qiiefatt  JKor.  Cr 


left  jeer.]  /ow».  Qiiefatt  Jitior.  GU  (Meieh  1905)  ppu  15S-6a 

TaBADLB— Britiak  Tenaa  Vateiga  Waraaanfaa 

[  Advecaely  eritksiaea  the  heeTj  honeahoe  foot  aad  apring  elipe  to  atagea  He 
edvoeiftea  e  atiding  bai;  end  with  rageid  to  a  tube  fitting  aobatige  he  aejm 
the!  ''it  ia  a  greet  edYantage  if  it  eaewa,  not  into  the  atoge  itael^  bat  into 
e  flat  ring  aorawed  to  the  atege,  the  holea  ia  the  ring,  throng  which  tibe 
attanhlng  aeiewa  peaa,  being  ^pi]He  looee  to  the  anew  aheakn.  Then  the 
tobe^  wrai  the  oondenaer  in  pbee  aad  foeoaed,  een  be  made  to  oeatie 
ezecuj,  ooee  for  all,  to^  any,  the  |  oljeetiYe,  end  made  fiaat"  He  ia  of 
the  opinion  that  a  lever  maie  adjnatment  ia  ▼err  maoh  eqierior  to  anw 

_  -  >ii 


diieet<e4sthig  acrew.]  JA^Iuft  Mnthmmr,  IxzxL  (1905)  pp.  312-1 


B.  Tachiiiqtie.* 
O)  OoUeotlnff  OhJeota.  inelndlng  Cnltore 

SpontaneouB  Action  of  Badio-aetiYe  Bodies  on  Oelatiii  Media.f 
J.  B.  Burke  calk  attention  to  his  interesting  experiments  on  the  action 
of  radium  salts  on  nutrient  gelatin*  In  from  1-4  days  theane  ^peais  a 
culture-like  growth,  the  nature  of  which  is  ohecure.  The  bodies,  as  seen 
in  the  illustzation,  are  round  and  possess  a  nucleus.  Theyare  soluble  in 
water,  and  when  they  attain  a  certain  size,  subdivide.  They  disappear 
on  heating  and  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  but  reappear  after  a  few 

•  Thk  anbdiTiskn  oonteina  (1)  Colleatine  Objeota,  indoding  Oolliire  Pto- 
eeens;  (2)  Pkeoering  Objecta;  (8)  Cutting,  including  Imbedding  a^  Mierotomea ; 
(4)  Staining  ana  lifting ;  (5)  Moontuig,  indading  alidea,  pieeeirfBtife  flnida,  Ao.; 
(€)  Miaoelhuieoaa. 

t  Netme,  IzxiL  (1905)  pp.  7S-9  (3  flg8.> 
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days.  The  first  visible  growtii  is  on  the  surface  of  the  mediam,  but  in 
about  a  fortnight  the  substratum  may  be  invaded  to  the  depth  of  a 
centimetre.  As  the  bodies  are  not  microbic  or  crjstaUine  in  nature  the 
author  is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  colloid  substances,  and  terms  them 
radiobes  in  view  of  their  resemblance  to  microbes  and  of  their  nature  and 
origin. 

(2)  Preparing  Objeots. 

Blood  Spreader/ — This  instrument,  devised  bv  M.  J.  Bosenau,  is 
made  by  welding  two  pieces  of  solid  ghaa  rod  together  (figs.  116,  117). 


Q 


3 


Fio.  116. 

The  short  arm  should  be  true  so  as  to  lie  flat  when  applied  to  the  slide, 
and  should  be  several  millimetres  shorter  than  the  width  of  the  slide. 
A  drop  of  blood  is  taken  from  the  ear  or  finger-tip  and  placed  upon  one 


Fio.  117. 

end  of  the  slide  in  the  usual  manner.  The  spreader  is  then  applied  to 
the  drop,  and  if  the  glass  be  clean  the  blood  wul  at  once  be  drawn  by 
capillary  attraction  across  its  whole  length ;  it  is  then  stroked  gently 
along  the  slide. 

Preparing  and  Staining  Bye  of  Honey  Beef. — For  demonstrating 
the  structure  and  development  of  the  compound  eye  of  the  honey  bee, 
£.  F.  Phillips  proceedea  as  follows.    LarvsB  and  pupse  were  fixed  in 

*  Yellow  Fever  Inst.,  Boll.  14  (Washington,  1905)  pp.  52-8  (2  figs.). 
t  Pzoo.  Aoad.  Nat  ScL  Pbiladelpbia,  lyii.  (1905)  p.  125. 
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Flemmins's  fluid,  Hermann's  fluid,  picro-eulphuric,  picro-«oetic  and 
picric  acid  saturated  in  50  p.c.  alcohol,  but  of  uiese  the  Hemming  and 
Hermann  preparations  jielded  the  best  results.  For  the  smaller  lar?c 
it  was  not  necessary  to  dissect  before  flzation,  but  for  older  lays  and 
pup®  the  head  was  removed  to  make  penetration  easier.  For  adnit 
material,  where  penetration  is  difficult,  the  best  fixative  was  acetic  acid, 
genertJly  a  10  or  20  p.c.  acetic  solution  in  80-100  p.c.  alcohol 
Eleinenberg's  picro-sulphuric  and  picric  acid  in  50  p.c.  alcohol  wereabo 
used,  with  fair  results  when  the  head  was  cut  in  two. 

The  naterial  was  all  cut  in  paraffin,  and  it  was  found  that  for  adah 
materifd  long  imbedding  was  necessary,  4-8  hours,  to  get  the  paraffin  aU 
through  the  tissues.  Some  material  was  imbedded  for  a  shorter  time  to 
see  whether  the  heat  had  produced  any  artefacte  in  the  other  material 
which  was  imbedded  for  tne  longer  period,  but  in  such  cases  tlie  lav 
invariably  separated  from  the  retinular  layer,  no  difference  was  observed 
in  the  internal  tissues  due  to  long  heating.  In  staining,  the  best  resnha 
were  obtained  in  the  use  of  Heidenhain's  iron-hsmatoxylin,  and 
by  a  strong  mordant  for  a  long  time.  For  material  of  this  kmd 
Uiere  seems  to  be  no  better  stain.  It  was  found  that  by  destaining  to 
different  degrees  the  various  parts  of  the  eye  would  show  differences  in 
colour,  the  rhabdome,  for  example,  staining  an  intense  black  in  rattier 
deeply  stained  material.  The  nerve  fibrus  of  the  retinular  cells  also 
stained  black  with  this  stain.  Other  stains,  such  as  Delafield's 
hsematoxylin  and  eosin  or  Bordeaux  red,  were  employed  with  very  good 
results. 

For  depigmenting,  Orenacher*s  solution  with  a  somewhat  greater 
percentage  of  acid  was  used.  Parker's  solution  was  also  used,  though  the 
former  gave  better  results. 

Imbedding  with  Incomplete  Dehydration.*— W.  J.  Y.  OsteriKxit 
gives  the  preference  to  a  saponaceous  medium  for  imbedding  v^etaUe 
tissues  over  paraffin.  He  finds  that  cocoanut  oil  and  sodium  hydnte 
when  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  70  ccm.  of  oil  to  38*5  c.cm.  of  ^8  n.c. 
solution  of  caustic  soda  in  water,  makes  an  excellent  basis.  The  oil  is 
warmed  in  a  water  bath  and  the  lye  added  gradually,  the  maas  being 
stirred  the  while. 

The  tissue  to  be  imbedded  is  warmed  in  a  water  bath  and  the  soe^ 
added  as  long  as  it  will  dissolve.  The  whole  is  then  poured  into  a 
suitable  receptacle  until  sufficiently  firm  to  cut  into  blocks.  That 
blocks  are  treated  after  the  paraffin  method.  Perfect  sections  1  micnn 
thick  and  seveial  feet  long  are  easily  obtained.  The  sections  may  be 
treated  in  the  usual  way  either  by  sticking  them  on  slides  or  by  im- 
mersing them  in  water  and  dissolving  out  the  soap.  But  if  they  are  to 
be  fixed  to  slides  in  serial  order,  the  ribands  are  placed  on  slides 
previously  coated  with  white  of  egg  and  then  dried ;  they  are  moistened 
with  xylene,  which  makes  them  spread  out  and  adhere.  A  peoe  <^ 
absorbent  muslin  is  then  pressed  gently  on  the  sections,  and  when  the 
xylene  has  evaporated  the  muslin  is  moistened  with  water.  The  slide  b 
then  cautiously  heated  to  coagulate  the  albumen  and  fix  the  sections  to 

*  UniT.  Oalifornia  PoK  Bot,  iL  (]904)  pp.  87-dO. 
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the  elide.    The  moBlin  is  sow  moistened  t^ain,  and  afterwards  carefnllj 
remored.    The  sections  wblj  now  be  treated  in  the  osnal  manner. 

Instead  of  water,  alcohol  may  be  nsed  for  imbedding.  The  tissue 
parUy  dehydrated  is  placed  in  alcohol  on  a  water  bath,  and  soap  added 
till  no  mote  will  dissolve. 

Fixation  in  Vaeno." — W.  J.  V.  Osterhont  describes  a  simple  air- 
pnmp  for  removing  air  from  vegetable  tissaes.  The  constmction  of  the 
pomp  is  seen  in  fig.  118.  A  piece  of  glass  tnbing  12-15  inchea  long  is 
stopped  at  one  end  with  Healms  was.  A  mbber 
disc  (r)  is  pushed  about  ap  indi  down  the  tube, 
and  after  carefully  warmiug  the  glass,  melted 
sealing  wax  is  poured  in.  The  piston  may  be 
prepared  as  follows  :  Insert  a  rubber  stopper  at 
the  unsealed  end  of  the  tube,  press  it  in  gently  and 
then  cut  it  oB  cleanly  just  at  the  top  of  the  tube. 
In  the  npper  half  of  the  stopper  make  another  cut 
jnst  above  the  first  bo  as  to  slice  off  a  diac  about 
^  inch  in  thickness.  With  an  awl  make  a  hole 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  this  disc  and  force  throi^h 
it  a  brass  rod  about  ^  inch  in  diameter  and  of 
tile  form  shown  in  the  illnstration.  This  should 
be  provided  with  a  thread  at  the  end  and  cany  a 
nut  (n)  above  the  disc  and  a  nut  and  washer  (w) 
below  it.  The  washer  should  be  a  httle  smaller 
than  the  inside  diameter  of  the  tube. 

In  order  to  use  the  apparatus  liie  tissue  is 
^aoed  in  tlie  tube  and  the  fixative  poured  over  it. 
When  the  piston  is  pushed  down  the  disc  springs 
bock  to  allow  the  air  to  escape.  When  it  comes 
below  the  liquid  it  is  pulled  back,  the  result  being 
the  production  of  a  very  good  vacuum.  In  order 
to  inject  tissaes  with  fixative,  the  pieces  are 
secured  by  means  of  wire  or  wedges  so  that  they 
cannot  nse  in  the  liquid.  The  piston  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  tube  are  then  coated  with 
vaselin  to  prevent  the  piston  from  Bticking.  The 
piston  should  be  forced  down  about  j  inch  below 
the  surface  of   the  liquid  and  then  drawn   up  Flo.  llB. 

again,  when  the  springs  (s)  will  hold  it  in  place. 

'  (8)  OattlDK,  Inolndlnv  ImbAddlnr  and  HlorotomMl. 

Agar-Agar  and  Paraffin  Method  for  Imbedding  Plant  Tissnes-t— 
H.  H.  York  first  kills  the  tissues,  then  imbeds  in  2  and  5  p.c.  agar 
HoliitiouB,  afterwards  imbedding  in  purafhn  in  the  usual  way.  To  the 
lujar  Bolntiuna  1  i»rt  of  formalin  to  'J  parts  by  volnme  of  agar  is  added. 
Ihe  tissues  are  placed  in  the  }i  p.c.  agar  solution  at  70°C.  for  two  hours. 


more.  Is 


at  70'  C. 
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screw  8.  The  knife  is  a  carpenter*s  plane-iron,  and  this  is  fitted  into 
the  carrier  a,  which  serves  also  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening  on  the 
hones.  Two  plates,  pp,  about  A  in.  thick,  are  fastened  to  the  top  in 
order  to  prevent  the  e^e  of  the  Knife  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
microtome.  A  small  piece  of  tin  t  bent  at  right  angles  is  so  fastened 
that  when  its  edge  comes  in  contact  with  the  muled  h^  of  the  micro- 
meter screw  8  it  makes  a  clicking.  The  microtome  works  equally  well 
with  cold  brine,  carbon  dioxide,  eUier,  or  rhizolene. 

A  sectional  view  of  the  attachment,  which  serves  both  as  knife-carrier 
and  handle  for  sharpening,  is  seen  in  fig.  120.  It  is  made  of  brass  or 
copper.    The  knife  k  is  firmly  held  in  place  by  means  of  the  screw  5, 


Fig.  120. 


which  passes  through  a  collar  e  soldered  to  the  top  plate  J9,  which  in  turn 
is  fastened  to  the  main  body  of  the  attachment  by  the  screws  mm.  A 
cylindrical  piece  of  brass  r  serves  as  a  roller  and  turns  on  the  screws  w  w 
as  bearings.  When  the  knife  is  placed  for  the  first  time  on  the  hone 
the  carrier  is  so  adjusted  b^  means  of  the  screw  that  the  ground  surface 
lies  flat  on  the  hone.  This  position  should  be  marked,  so  that  when 
re-sharpeninfi:  is  required  the  same  position  may  be  readily  attained. 
When  placed  in  the  microtome  for  cutting  it  is  put  ^  to  jk  in.  further 
back,  so  that  its  position  is  more  vertical  than  when  being  ^larpened. 

(4)  staining  and  Injaotinv. 

Staining  the  Tubercle  Bacillus  with  Eosin.*— A.  Mendoza  states 
that  the  bacilli  of  tubercle,  leprosy,  smegma,  and  others  can  be  stained  by 
means  of  eosin.  The  preparations  are  treated  for  24  hours  in  the  cold, 
or  heated  for  about  15  minutes.  The  fuchsin  is  made  up  with  carbolic 
acid  or  an  aldehyde  of  the  aromatic  series,  to  the  action  of  which  the 
author  ascribes  the  penetrability  of  the  staining  solutions.  When  stained 
the  preparations  are  decolorised  with  10  p.c.  acid  alcohol. 

Staining  the  SpiroohflBte  of  Syphili8.t— E.  J.  HcWeeney  finds 
the  spirochsBtss  of  syphiUs  are  negative  to  Oram,  and  that  the  results 


*  BoL  Inst  Alfonso  ziii.,  1  (1905)  pp.  9-11. 
t  Brit  Med.  Joorn.  (1905)  L  pp.  1262-4  (1  fig.). 
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from  carbol-fuchsin  are  poor.  The  best  resnlts  were  obtained  wHIi 
Giemsa*8  modification  of  the  Bomanowsky  stain,*  which  imparted  to 
the  spirochaetffi  a  distinctly  reddish-violet  tinge,  while  the  bacteria  came 
ont  blue.  The  films  which  were  made  from  syphilitic  sores  and  dis- 
charges were  dried  in  the  air,  fixed  for  10  minutes  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  stained  for  some  hours.  The  movements  of  the  spirochsets  may  be 
readUy  observed  in  hanging  drops. 

Affinity  of  Artificial  Colouring  Matters  for  Connective  Ti88iie.t— 
Curtis  and  P.  Lemoult  record  experiments  which  show  that  in  order  to 
develop  the  selectivity  of  connective  tissue  for  certain  pigments,  it  is 
necessary  to  work  in  presence  of  picric  acid  or  some  other  tri-nitrite 
derivative,  and  moreover  to  use  stains  having  at  least  three  sulpho  group- 
ings (SOsH)  fixed  in  the  chromogen  and  distributed  as  uniformly  as 
possible.  Satisfactory  results  are  obtained  from  the  use  of  acid  f usdiin, 
red-violet,  4  RS  and  5  RS,  which  stain  connective  tissue  red,  or  from 
Ponceau  S  extra,  from  diamine  blue  2  B,  or  from  naphthol  black  B,  whidi 
stain  respectively  red  or  blue  and  possess  the  advantage  of  being  fast. 

Theory  of  Histological  Staining.} — G.  Halphen  and  A.  Riche,  when 
studying  the  theory  of  histological  staining,  tested  the  action  of  dyes  on 
sections  of  different  animal  tissues  fixed  by  means  of  alcohol.  The  stain 
was  dissolved  in  a  thousand  times  its  weight  of  water  and  used  cokL 
After  removing  excess  of  stain  with  water  the  sections  were  dehydrated 
in  a  mixture  of  1  volume  absolute  alcohol  and  3  or  4  volumes  of 
petroleum-ether.  It  was  found  that  when  slight  quantities  of  acid  were 
added  to  acid  dyes  their  staining  property  was  increased,  and  a  similar 
effect  resulted  when  basic  dyes  were  treated  with  alkali.  These  results 
are  referred  to  the  basic  and  acid  properties  of  the  albuminoids.  These 
properties  are  profoundly  altered  by  the  action  of  fixatives,  such  as 
formalin  and  Miiller*s  flmd  ;  so  in  order  to  prevent  these  influences  the 
tissues  to  be  experimented  with  were  dried  under  bell-jars  in  the  presence 
of  glycerin  or  of  sulphuric  acid.  Prepared  in  this  way,  the  sections 
failed  to  show  the  presence  of  nuclei  or  cells  of  any  sort,  and  the  tissues 
were  found  to  possess  the  property  of  energetically  decomposing  oxy- 
genated water,  a  property  which  tissues  preservea  in  alcohol  do  not 

IMJBIidSlS. 

Multiplex  Slide-holding  Device  for  Staining  Sections.!  — K  F. 
Miller  describes  an  apparatus  which  consists  of  a  series  of  perforated 
vulcanised  rubber  plates,  placed  in  a  holder,  having  a  canring  capacity 
of  26  slides,  so  that  they  may  be  clamped  against  a  metal  plate  by  means 
of  a  thumb-screw.  The  principal  advantages  claimed  for  the  apparatos 
are  the  saving  of  time  and  expenditure  Of  reagents. 

(6)  Kountinff,  inolndiiiflr  Slides,  PreMnraihre  Fluida,  ^to. 

Imbedding  Microscopic  Algs.p— W.  J.  V.  Osterhout  remarks  that 
the  most  serious  difficulty  in  imbedding  microscopic  algse  lies  in  the  fact 

•  J.RM.8.,  1905,  p.  115. 

t  Gomptes  Bendos,  ozL  (1905)  pp.  1606-8.  I  Tom.  oit,  pp.  Ii08-10. 

§  Johns  Hopkins  Hosp.  Bull.,  Xfi.  (1905)  pp.  132-8  (1  flg.). 

I  UniT.  Oalifomia  Pab.  Boi,  u.  (1904)  pp.  85-6. 
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that  they  are  asoallj  mixed  with  dirt,  which  soon  rains  the  knife  edge. 
This  may  be  got  rid  of  by  rubbing  them  up  gently  in  a  considerable 

Juantity  of  water  and  then  decanting  into  a  long  tube,  ^  to  ^  in.  in 
iameter,  closed  at  the  lower  end  wit£  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  and  a 
burette  danip.  As  soon  as  the  dirt  has  settled  to  the  bottom  it  may  be 
drawn  off.  The  tube  may  then  be  shaken  up  and  the  process  repeated 
until  no  more  dirt  remains. 

After  being  freed  from  dirt  the  algae  must  be  collected  into  a  small 
space  in  order  that  they  may  be  imbedded.  The  following  method  * 
has  i>royed  very  successful  for  this  purpose.  A  ^lass  tube  of  about  i  in. 
interior  diameter  is  first  smeared  at  the  lower  end  with  glycerin  and  then 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  collodion  or  photoxylin.  As  soon  as  the  collo- 
dion film  has  become  firm  it  is  pushed  down  a  little  so  as  to  allow  the 
end  to  be  cut  off  with  the  scissors.  An  ordinary  pij^tte  bulb  is  now 
attached  to  the  upper  end  and  the  lower  end  is  again  dipped  in  the 
collodion  solution.  As  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  the  bulb  is  compressed, 
with  the  result  that  a  collodion  bubble  is  blown  at  the  lower  end.  The 
bulb  is  kept  compressed  until  the  bubble  hardens  into  a  firm  sack.  The 
pipette  bulb  is  now  removed  and  the  tube  is  filled  with  the  water  con- 
taming  the  algae.  These  gradually  sink  down  into  the  collodion  sack, 
which  may  then  be  compressed  at  the  top  with  a  pair  of  forceps  while 
the  water  is  poured  off.  Fixing  fluid  may  then  be  poured  into  the  tube 
and  after  an  appropriate  time  got  rid  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  algae 
may  be  washea  with  several  changes  of  water,  in  the  same  manner,  in 
order  to  remove  the  fixing  fluid.  The  sack  may  now  be  held  with  the 
forceps  as  just  described  and  cut  off  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube. 
The  cut  surfaces  may  then  be  brushed  with  a  solution  of  collodion, 
which  serves  to  seal  the  sack.  It  may  then  be  dehydrated,  together  with 
the  contained  algae,  and  imbedded  in  the  usual  way. 

(t  often  happens  that  the  algae  remain  suspended  in  the  water  and 
refuse  to  sink  to  the  bottom  even  after  some  days.  The  addition  of 
fixing  fluid  to  the  water  often  causes  them  to  sink,  but  even  this  some- 
times fails.  In  such  cases  the  author  has  tried  the  expedient  of  adding 
a  little  white  of  egg,  which  soon  coagulates,  both  in  the  water  and  in  the 
fixing  fluid,  forming  a  flocculent  precipitate  which  slowly  settles,  carrying 
the  algae  down  with  it.  Very  obstinate  cases  may  be  treated  by  partly 
emptying  the  tube  of  water  and  cautiously  pouring  in  alcohol  of  any 
desuied  grade.  This  gradually  diffuses  downward,  and  when  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  becomes  great  enough  the  algse  sink  to  the  bottom. 

In  many  cases  it  is  possible  to  concentrate  the  algae  rapidly  by  simply 
filtering  through  the  Schleicher  and  Schiill  Filter  paper  No.  575,  either 
with  or  without  the  use  of  a  filter  pump.  This  filter  paper  is  hard  and 
smooth,  and  the  algae,  even  when  gelatmous,  do  not  stick  to  it  and  can 
be  washed  down  into  a  compact  mass.  Chamois  skin  may  be  used  in 
the  same  way ;  in  this  case  the  filter  pump  is  a  necessity.  The  algae 
cannot  be  washed  down,  but  can  be  easily  removed  without  the  slightest 
injury  (even  in  the  case  of  swarm  spores)  by  simply  laying  the  wet 
chamois  skin  fiat  on  a  board  and  scraping  with  a  knife.  The  knife  must 
be  pressed  down  firmly  against  the  cimmois  skin  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the 

*  See  also  Strasburger's  Practioum,  3rd  ed.,  p.  36G. 
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wirter  (uid  the  contained  alg»)  as  it  iraYds  akmg,  teaving  the  skin  irj 
bdiind  it  It  wQl  then  be  seen  that  the  knife  does  not  really  come  in 
contact  with  the  algs  at  alL 

The  collected  a^  maj  be  endoeed  in  a  cdlodion  sack  as  brfoce  or 
placed  in  a  narrow  vial  mi  ran  np  into  paraffin  by  carefolly  decantbig 
the  snccesdve  liquids.  When  the  paraffin  is  cooled  the  bottle  is  fanAen 
and  the  block  cat  in  the  nsoal  way. 

Rapid  Method  of  Mounting  in  Aqoeooa  Media  * — ^W.  J.  Y.  06te^ 
boat  has  found  the  following  method  very  sucoeaBf nl.  The  examinatioii 
IB  made  in  a  drop  of  fluid  placed  on  a  coyer-^laAS  1  in.  souare,  and 
covered  by  a  smaller  one ;  both  rest  on  an  ordinary  slide.  Excess  of 
fluid  is  removed  so  as  to  leave  tiie  margin  of  the  larger  cover-glaaB  don 
and  dry.  A  drop  of  balsam  dissolved  in  xylene  is  plaoed  on  another 
slide,  and  tiie  cover-glasses  placed  thereon  in  an  inverted  position  so  ai 
to  bring  the  smaller  one  underneath.  The  arrangement  is  shown  in 
section  in  fig.  121,  s  being  the  slide,  m  the  material,  ce  the  cover  ^aases, 

c  m    c 

Fra.  121. 


and  b  the  balsam.  The  balsam  must  be  quite  fluid,  and  pressure  and 
heat  must  be  avoided.  The  preparation  is  then  set  aside  to  dry.  Thk^ 
specimens,  such  as  free-hand  sections,  may  be  treated  as  follows :  TIkt 
are  placed  on  a  slide  in  a  drop  of  fluid,  which  is  then  surrounded  l^ 
broken  fragments  of  cover-glass.  A  large  cover-glass  is  then  imposed 
on  these  supports,  the  superfluous  fluid  is  removed,  and  a  drop  of 
balsam  run  in.  The  zone  of  contact  afterwards  becomes  cloudy,  but 
diis  does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  value  of  the  preparation. 

Simple  Slide-holder.f — ^W.  J.  Y.  Osterhout  states  tJbat  a  y&j  sats- 
factory  holder  for  the  simultaneous  treatment  of  numerous  slides  can  be 
made  out  of  nickd  or  copper-plated  steel  wire.  This  is  wound  round  i 
bar  from  ^  to  ^  the  diameter  desired  for  the  coil,  and  should  be  ham- 
mered while  still  dosdy  wound  on  the  bar.  As  both  sides  of  the  coil 
are  available,  and  as  two  slides  placed  back  to  haick  may  be  inserted  in 
each  space,  it  is  obvious  that  a  very  large  number,  over  a  hundred,  ms? 
be  manipulated  at  the  same  time. 

Modification  of  the  Rousselet  Live-box.}  —  A.  A.  C.  E.  Mcriin 
draws  attention  to  the  following  modification  of  Rousselet's  live-box. 
In  order  to  retard  evaporation  the  large  cover-glass  should  be  cemented 
to  the  carrier,  instead  of  being  held  loosely  in  it  by  the  screw  arrange 
ment,  which  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  replacing  of  a  fractared  cover. 

•  nniT.  ORlifomia  Pub.  Bot,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  83-4  (1  fig.). 

t  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  81-2  (1  fig.). 

t  Joum.  Quekatl  Mior.  CHab.,  is.  (1905)  pp.  169-70  (1  fig.). 
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The  carrier  oan  easily  be  oonstracted  wiih  a  broad  flange  to  facilitate 
thiBy  and  in  the  event  of  breakage  few  would  experience  any  difficulty  in 
fixing  another  cover.  In  addition  to  the  cemented  cover-glass,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  carrier  should  accurately  fit  into  die  box  in  such 
a  way  that  an  elastic  band  may  be  placed  round  the  rim  over  the  line 
juncture,  thus  rendering  the  appliance  practically  airtight  (fig.  122). 


■^■-^ 
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Fio.  122.  i 

Method  for  Freeing  Paraffin  flrom  Cedar-wood  Oil.* — In  the  use 
of  cedar-wood  oil  for  imbedding  tissues  in  paraffin  it  is  a  disadvantage 
that  the  oil  is  not  volatile,  and  is  thus  retained  in  the  paraffin,  rendering 
it  unfit  for  fturdier  use.  W.  Mair  has  found  that  by  the  following 
simple  method  a  large  part  of  the  paraffin  can  be  recovered  in  a  tolerably 
pure  condition.  The  oontaminatea  paraffin  is  allowed  to  solidify  at  room 
temperature.  It  is  then  placed  on  top  of  a  pledget  of  cotton-wool  in  a 
suitable  vessel  and  idlowea  to  remain  in  the  mcubator  at  body-tempera- 
ture over-night.  Next  morning  the  wool  will  be  found  saturated  wiUi  a 
melted  mixture  containing  a  great  deal  of  oil  and  little  paraffin,  while 
the  solid  mass  of  paraffin  above  is  fairly  pure.  This  is  removed  and 
placed  in  the  paraffin  oven  to  filter,  and  the  filtrate  will  be  found  quite 
satisfactory  for  at  least  the  first  paraffin  bath. 

Method  for  Preserving  Baeterial  Cultures  for  Class  Purposes.f 
E.  S.  O.  Fowler  writes :  After  subcultivating  the  purer  colonies  on 
fresh  tubes  and  obtaining  results  ^diich  show  the  mam  features  of  par- 
ticular growths,  I  pour  on  to  the  sloped  or  straight  surface  Tstreak  and 
stab  cmtures)  of  tne  medium  a  covering  some  ^  in.  to  |  in.  deep  of  the 
following  preparation :  Gelatin,  50  gnu. ;  formalin  ^40  p.c.)  20  minims ; 
water  (distilled),  1  fl.  oz.  The  gelatin  is  dissolved  in  the  water  by  heat, 
and  when  nearly  cool  the  f  omudin  is  gently  stirred  in,  so  as  to  avoid 
air-bubble  formation.  Just  before  it  sets  it  is  poured  over  the  growth 
to  the  depth  required,  and  the  plugs  replaced  and  the  tube  left  in  posi- 
tion to  oool.  I  next  cut  the  wool  plu£[8  level  with  the  tube  mouth,  and 
dip  the  plugged  end  into  melting  white  wax  and  so  seal  them.  The 
specimen  is  stored  preferably  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  The  preparation, 
being  transparent^  seems  to  serve  the  following  pmrposes:  (1)  If  the 
gromh  is  not  quite  pure  no  furUier  growth  takes  place  after  treatment, 
so  that  the  specimen  is  fixed  with  features  reauired ;  (2)  no  growth 
occurs  from  contamination,  with  ordinary  care ;  (8)  being  transparent^  it 
does  not  interfere  with  good  viewing  of  the  growth ;   (4)  it  chedss 

•  Brit.  Me<L  Jonra.  (1905)  i  p.  18S1.  t  Tom.  di,  p.  1412. 
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drying  of  ihe  medium  for  a  considerable  time ;  (5)  there  is  little  if  anj 
action  on  the  specific  colour  of  the  growths  on  which  I  have  tried  it 
Only  one  of  my  preparations  is  at  all  cracked,  and  not  so  as  to  affect  the 
specimen.  The  otners  seem  to  have  dried  a  little,  but  have  quite  a 
glassy  surface. 

Abbl,  B. — fMsknlmak  fttr  imt  bafcttrtotogiwlim  PtaktikiatMi,  wtkiltflai  ifo 
wkfctigiUa  tf  ImlnOnni  PttailTtCTchriilta  max  halrtiriotogiiehga  LaborottdiBi* 
arbtit.  W&nbiirg:  A.  Btaber,  8th  ed.  (190i)  tI  and  144  pfk. 

Bass  OH,  A.— Tsohmiqas  misroUologiqas  st  tftrvthto^as. 

Purii:  Bailliteeifils, Sid. ed. (1904) 340 figp. 

FoaiTBB,  W.  H.  0.— iimpls  Tsshmiqas  tn  ths  SaasMratioa  of  Orgaaisu  la  9Mf 
fliid. 

[A  modiiloatioD  of  the  OMtiiod  of  A.  E.  Wright  for  the  firtiination  of  ^ 
number  of  liTing  orgtnlnM  in  a  giren  enltme,  and  alio  need  forreeeaidMf 
on  blood  lemm,  Lameei  0901)  i  p.  158S.] 

Lmeet  (1905)  L  pp.  1641-1 

LiDaBMANH,  R.— Die XikreiksflMhe  Ibehnikadt  beetnderw  Bgaehskhtigass 
4ir  fttbertMhnik.  Med,  HandbibUolkek^  Bd.  vi.  Wien  and  LeJjMg, 

A.Hdlder,  190S. 

PasHAHT,  A.,  BouiH,  P.,  ft  MAiLLAaD,L.— Tiaitft  dldstologie.  L  Qytelegk 
glafaalt  et  ipMale.  Pteis :  0.  Beinwsld,  Sohleioher,  fiteee  et  (3ie. 

(1904)  xxxiiL  and  977  pp.,  791  figi. 

Both  10,  P.— Haadbash  der  •■bryoUgisJbia  T^ehaik. 

Wieebeden :  J.  F.  Bergmann,  1904. 

Stohh,  p.— Tiaitft  teohaiqae  d'hislelagie. 

Piiis :  tranalnted  by  H.  Tonpet  and  (Mtnaana, 
8rd  Freneh  ed.,  514  pp.,  399  figs. 


Metallography,  etc. 

International  Committee  for  Investigating  the  Constituents  of 
Steel.* — The  confused  state  of  knowledge  on  die  subject  of  the  con- 
stituents of  steel,  and  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  their  numb^, 
characteristics,  and  modes  of  formation,  have  led,  at  the  instance  of 
B.  T.  Glaaelnrook  and  H.  le  Chatelier,  to  the  selection  of  an  inter- 
national committee,  which  will  undertake  researches  with  the  object  of 
arriving  at  authoritative  conclusions,  and  of  drawing  up  a  common 
system  of  nomenclature.  The  difficulties  met  with  in  the  study  of  the 
constituents  of  steel  are  due  to  (1)  the  numerous  allotroi»c  states  in 
which  iron  exists,  (2)  the  fine  state  of  division  of  the  constituents,  (3) 
the  impossibility  of  separating  by  chemical  means  the  diflferent  solid 
solutions  present  in  quenched  steels,  owing  to  the  similarity  of  their 
properties.  The  programme  of  preliminary  researdies  proposed  to  be 
undertaken,  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  con- 
stituents are  produced,  is  given.  The  co-operation  of  independent 
investigators  will  be  welcomed. 

Cobalt  Steels.t — L.  Ouillet  finds  that  the  effect  of  cobalt  upon  iron, 
is,  contrary  to  whai  has  been  supposed,  altogether  different  to  that  of 

*  BeT.  MetaUorgie,  it  (1905)  pp.  829-34.  t  Tom.  eit,  {^  34S-8. 
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nickel.  Samples  of  steel  containing  up  to  80  p.c.  cobalt  mtii  0*8  p.c. 
carbon,  were  examined  and  found  to  be  pearlitic  without  exception.  As 
the  percentage  of  cobalt  increases,  the  oreaking  load  and  ehstic  limit 
are  graduallj  raised,  with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  elongation  and 
controction  of  area ;  no  abrupt  change  in  mechanical  properties  occurs. 
Cobalt  steels  have  no  industnal  application. 

Olassification  of  Ternary  Steels.*  —  L.  Quillet  recapitulates  the 
results  he  has  obtained  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  investigations  on 
alloys  of  iron  and  carbon  with  a  third  element,  and  draws  some  general 
conclusions.  The  method  adopted  was  to  examine,  micrographically 
and  mechanically,  two  series  of  alloys  in  each  group,  containing  re- 
spectively 0*2  p.c.  and  0*8  p.c.  carbon,  the  percentage  of  the  third 
element  gradually  being  increased.  The  elements,  the  effects  of  which 
upon  steel  the  author  has  thus  demonstrated,  are  nickel,  manganese, 
chromium,  tungsten,  molybdenum,  vanadium,  silicon,  aluminium,  cobalt, 
tin,  and  titanium.  The  steels  are  classified  according  to  the  results  of 
microscopical  examination  as — (1)  pearlitic  ;  (2)  martensitic ;  (8)  con- 
taining y  iron  ;  (4)  containing  a  carbide  ;  (5)  containing  graphite. 

The  influence  of  the  third  element  upon  the  mechanical  properties  of 
the  steel  is  shown  in  a  series  of  curves,  in  which  the  abscissae  are  per- 
centages of  the  element,  and  the  ordinates  represent  the  differences 
between  the  properties  of  the  alloy  and  those  of  carbon  steel  containing 
the  same  percentage  of  carbon.  Diagrams  of  this  kind  are  given  for 
maximum  tensile  stress,  elongation,  and  brittleness.  The  correspondence 
between  micro-structure  and  mechanical  properties  is  thus  strikingly 
demonstrated.  The  author  proposes  to  take  up  the  investi^tion  of 
quaternary  alloys,  such  as  nicKel-manganese,  nickel-chromium,  and 
nickel-vanadium  steel 

Metallography  Applied  to  Foundry  Work.t  —  In  an  article 
advocating  the  use  of  the  Microscope  in  foundry  work,  A.  Sauveur 
points  out  that  the  information  as  to  the  chemical  composition  and 
physical  properties  of  metals  obtained  by  an  inspection  of  fractures,  a 
method  which  has  been  universally  employed  in  the  foundry,  may  be 
largely  supplemented  by  microscopical  examination  of  polished  and 
etched  sections.  Chemical  analysis,  again,  while  furnishing  the  ultimate 
composition  of  the  metal,  fails  to  suggest  its  proximate  analysis; 
valuable  information  as  to  this  proximate  analysis  may  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  Microscope.  The  author  describe  the  methods  which  he 
has  found  to  be  most  satisfactory  for  the  preparation  of  the  surfaces  of 
sections. 

Scientific  Development  of  the  Art  of  Polishing.} — In  the  course 
of  a  lengthy  article  on  this  subject,  F.  Osmond  and  0.  Cartaud  show 
how  the  preparation  of  metallic  surfaces  for  microscopical  examination 
may  affect  the  results  obtained.  The  operation  of  polishing  consists  in 
the  removal  of  metal  from  the  surface,  by  means  of  a  file,  emery,  or 

•  BeT.  Metallargie,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  350-67  (13  figs.), 
t  Inm  and  Steel  Bfag.,iz.  (1905)  pp.  547-53  (1  fig.). 

t  Bev.  Gen.  dee  8oi.,  xtL  (1905)  pp.  51-65 (46  figi.).    See  abo  Bng.  Mag.,  zzxix. 
(1905)  pp.  861-3. 
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other  abrasive,  which  produce  a  series  of  scratches.  These  scratdiei 
become  finer  and  finer  as  the  polishing  proceeds,  finer  abrading  mat^iaU 
being  used  until  ultimately  the  marks  are  invisible.  The  formation  of 
scratches  on  the  metallic  surface  sets  up  internal  stresses,  so  that  the 
skin  of  the  metal  is  in  a  different  molecular  condition  from  the  interior 
of  the  mass.  A  strained  surface  film  may  thus  result,  which  upon 
etching  gives  deceptive  appearances  not  at  all  representing  the  stmctore 
of  Uie  mass.  The  authors  state  that  by  exercising  care  in  polishing,  these 
deceptive  conditions  may  be  almost  entirely  avoided. 

Special  Constituent  Obtained  by  Quenching  Aluminium  Bronse.* 
P.  Breuil  has  obtained  some  remarkable  results  when  studying  the  effect 
of  quenching  on  an  aluminium  bronze  known  as  "  Fortior.*'  ThisaUoy 
melts  between  1010°  and  1030°  0.,  and  shows  a  critical  point  between 
690^  and  730^  0.  Normally  it  is  made  up  of  large  grains  of  copper  or  a 
copner-aluminium  compound  imbedded  in  a  eut^c.  By  (juenching  at 
650  0.  and  higher  temperatures  a  constituent  having  a  microstructoie 
resembling  that  of  mfuliensite  is  obtained.  The  appearance  of  this 
martensitic  constituent  coincides  with  an  increase  in  the  elastic  limits 
maximum  stress,  and  Brinell  hardness  number.  Quenched  at  850°  C.  the 
alloy  is  made  up  wholly  of  this  constituent. 

A  HD EB B CM,  W.  C,  &  L ■  A N,  G.—PTopertiM  of  thib  Aliimiaiiim*Tia  AUoyi. 

Proc  Jhy.  8oe,,  Ixxil,  No.  482,  pp.  277-81  (2  figs,  and  1  pi.  of  photomioni.) 

B  u  r  r  K  T,  E.  P.— Equipment  and  Work  of  Xetallographioal  LaboratoriM  inOenaaay. 

American  MaekiwUt,  xxviiL  (1905)  pp.  348-9  (7  figi.). 

GoLDSOBMiDT,  H. — ^BfliMt  of  Yaitadiiiin  and  Titaainm  on  StoeL 

Eleatroehem.  and  MetaOurgical  Industry,  iii  (1905)  pp.  168-70. 

Qbadknwitz,  a.— Xotboda  of  makiiig  Teati  on  Xetalt. 

[The  maohlnee  deyiaed  by  QnilleiT  for  detennining  hardneoa  by  the  BriaeU 
method,  and  for  testing  metals  by  impaot  on  notched  bars,  are  dsKribad.] 

Iron  and  SUd  Mag.,  ix.  (1905)  pp.  528-88  (4  figs.) 

QuMLiOH,  B,— Tennohe  mlt  Henalsnehen  linTomagnetisohen  Xangan-AlnmiBiBB- 
Kn^  Legienmgen.  EUdrateek,  Z&iUokr,,  ix.  (1905)  pp.  203-7  (7  ilgB.> 

Impact  TMting  of  Hotehed  Bars.  Enginmr,  xoix.  (1905)  pp.  249-50  (9  figs.). 

KiTLorF,  D ■— Balance  fteetro-magnitiqne  ponr  Tessai des  propriitte  dei adm 
et  des  fers.  Bet,  MetaUurgie,  ti.  (1905)  pp.  422h40  (11  fSgi). 

M  ALBTT  K,  J.— Special  Steels.  Sep.  Teckmqw,  xxvi  (1905)  pp.  147-50. 

Mailbb,  p.— XzpMeneea  snr  la  resistance  ttectriqne  de  Tader. 

Be9.  MMawgie,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  S4S-7. 

*  Comptes  Rendas,  cxl.  (1905)  pp.  587-90. 
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MEETING 

Held  on  the  218t  of  June,  1905,  at  20  Hanover  Square,  W., 
G.  C.  Earop,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  17  th  of  May,   1905,  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Society,  exclnsive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints,  received  since  the  last  Meeting,  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  voted  to  the  donors. 

BVom 
Bnithwaite,  B.,  Bntish  Mow  Flora,  pi  xxiii    (4to,  London,!         m.    Author 

Oatalogne  of  Optical  and  General  Scientifio  In8tniments.i       Hon,  See.  of  the 

(Opncal  GonTenticm,  1905) /    Optieal  Oonventum. 

Pocket  Botanical  and  UniTersal  Mioroeoope,  hy  W.  andl     Mr  C  L  Curt' 

Wilim'fl  Sorew -barrel  Mionwoope  probably  by  Adams)  Ditto. 

Old  Portable  Mioroeoope,  by  Shuttifeworth Ditto. 


Mr.  Ronsselet  described  the  three  old  Microscopes  presented  to  the 
Society  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Cnrties — one  of  which,  by  ShutUeworth,  was  of 
uncertain  age,  but  probably  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  last 
centniy ;  another  was  a  **  Pocket  Botanical  and  Universal  Microscope  ** 
by  W.  and  S.  Jones,  which  was  an  improved  form  of  one  described  by 
Adams  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  the  Microscope ;  the  third  was 
an  old  Wilson  Screw-barrel  Microscope,  made  probably  by  Adams  in 
1746.  These  were  all  interesting  examples  of  early  Microscopes,  and 
were  welcome  additions  to  the  Society's  collection.  Fignres  and  descrip- 
tions of  these  old  Microscopes  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of  the 
Journal. 

The  Chairman  said  they  were  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Cnrties  for 
securing  these  old  instruments  and  presenting  them  to  the  Society.  In 
reference  to  one  other  donation,  he  thought  they  ought  not  only  to 
thank  Dr.  Braithwaite,  but  also  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  completion 
of  his  monumental  work  on  '*  The  British  Moss  Flora,*'  the  final  plate 
of  which  he  understood  was  drawn  on  his  80th  birthday. 


Dr.  Lazarus-Barlow  exhibited  and  described  a  new  form  of  warm 
stage  which  could  be  heated  by  gas  or  oil,  and  in  which  the  r^ulation 
depended  upon  the  expansion  and  conteaction  of  a  fixed  volume  of  air. 
The  water  form  of  warm  stage  he  had  not  found  satisfactory.  The 
meUiod  of  r^ulation,  which  was  by  means  of  a  mercury  manometer  and 
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a  delicately  poised  balance,  was  indicated  by  a  diapam  drawn  on  the 
board.  He  at  first  tried  a  copper  box  to  contain  t£e  air,  bnt  this  did 
not  answer  owing  to  the  critical  expansion  of  the  copper  abool  tbe 
temperature  of  100°  F.  which  brought  about  a  gradually  rising  tempen- 
ture  in  the  stage.  He  then  successfully  tried  the  effect  of  pbcmg 
within  the  brass  box  forming  the  sta^e  a  number  of  glass  bulbs  as  shown 
by  a  further  diagram.  Heat  from  the  flame  was  conducted  by  means 
of  a  silver  rod  ^ich  dipped  into  a  paraffin  bath  attached  to  the  side  of 
the  stage  itself.  The  entire  arrangement  was  found  to  answer  adminl^, 
and  an  almost  constant  temperature  could  be  maintained  for  a  veir 
considerable  time. 

Hi.  Cecil  B.  C.  Lyater  also  exhibited  an  improved  form  of  elecdrical 
warm  stage.     He  said  that  most  of  those  previously  made  on  this  prin- 
ciple were  heated  by  means  of  resistance  coils,  but  he  found  tliat  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  an  equable  temperature  in  this  way  from  tk 
oroinary  house  current  on  account  of  its  constant  variations  of  iniensHr, 
for  though  it  was  nominally  100  volts  it  was  not  constant,  sometime 
rising  to  108  and  at  others  falling  to  97,  which  caused  consider&bk 
alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  resistance  coil.    He  had  therefc^t 
endeavoured  to  find  something  which  would  obviate  this  inconvenienou 
and  had  found  that  by  using  Cryptol  (A.  GkiUenkamp  &  Co.)  as  a 
resistance,  a  perfectly  even  temperature  could  be  maintained  as  long  as 
the  current  was  passing.     The  amount  of  current  consumed  wias  ex- 
tremely small,  not  exceeding  150  mUIiamperes,  a  quantity  which  w«i» 
insufficient  to  work  an  electric  meter,  so  tnat  practically  the  arrange- 
ment could  be  worked  for  nothing.     He  regretted  that  he  was  unable  U> 
show  the  apparatus  in  action  that  evening,  for  although  he  had  toought 
it  to  the  meeting,  he  found  that  the  current  supplied  to  that  buildmir 
was  200  volts,  whereas  the  resistance  of  the  stage  exhibited  was  only  for 
100. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  U) 
Dr.  Barlow  and  to  Mr.  Lyster  for  exhibiting  and  explaining  the^e  vm 
ingenious  and  simple  contrivances  to  the  Society. 

Hi.  C.  L.  Curties  exhibited  an  improved  dark  ground  illominator 
for  high  powers.  He  said  he  had  received  some  time  since  an  adapter 
from  Messrs.  Leitz,  of  Wetzlar,  having  a  central  dark  stop  for  ose  neu 
the  back  lens  of  one  of  their  ^^  inch  oil  immersion  objectives,  and  when 
this  was  employed  with  a  special  low-angle  condenser,  having  rotaiinc 
diaphragms  and  centring  screws,  making  it  suitable  for  LeitK*  Micro- 
scopes, very  good  results  were  obtain^.  As,  however,  this  adapter 
could  only  be  used  with  objectives  of  Messrs.  Leitz*  manufacture,  kf 
had  made  an  adapter  with  interchangeable  stops  fixed  to  pins,  which 
were  carried  in  the  centre  of  the  adapter,  thus  making  it  suitable  f<^  n» 
with  objectives  of  any  make.  Eie  had  found  that  when  nsing  ar 
achromatic  condenser  of  the  ordinary  type,  stopped  down  a  obtain 
amount,  all  the  results  obtained  by  means  of  the  speckl  condoiKr 
were  reproduced.  He  was  showing  Pleurosigma  angwaium  widi  diift 
arrangement  on  a  dark  ground  under  a  ^  inch  oil  immersion  objecfcire 
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of  ordinary  make,  and  he  thought  the  way  in  which  the  stmcture  was 
resolved  was  aoite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Rheinberg  thought  that  the  use  of  a  black  stop  over  the  objective 
might,  with  a  sufficiently  strong  source  of  light,  prove  more  useful  for 
indicating  the  presence  of  structure  beyond  the  resolving  power  of  the 
objective,  on  the  lines  of  the  Siedentopf  methods,  than  for  giving 
satisfactory  images  of  detail  which  the  objective  was  competent  to 
resolve.  Images  obtained  in  this  way  were  not  very  reliable,  as  objec- 
tionable diffraction  effects  were  introduced  by  stopping  out  Uie  central 
beam,  and  it  was  quite  possible  to  get  the  structure  duplicated.  This 
applied  specially  to  structures  anywhere  near  the  limit  of  resolution  of 
the  objective,  when  used  in  this  manner.  •  With  angulatum,  curiously 
enough,    the   dots   were  seen  fairly  well    under   the   conditions  in 

anestion,  owing  to  the  peculiar  distribution  of  the  spectra  ;  but  if  other 
iatoms  were  tried  the  results  would  be  more  at  variance  with  the 
correct  image.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  if,  instead  of  stopping 
out  the  central  light  wholly  with  a  black  spot,  they  stopped  out  certain 
colours  only ;  they  would  get  contrast  and  at  the  same  time  be  free  from 
the  objection  mentioned.  He  had  been  led  to  examine  the  effects  of 
black  and  coloured  stops  over  the  objective  some  ^ears  ago  when  ex- 
perimenting on  colour  illumination,  and  had  at  the  tmie  referred  to  them 
m  a  paper  read  before  the  Society.* 

Mr.  Curties  said  he  quite  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Rheinberg  said,  as 
it  was  quite  true  that  he  could  only  resolve  angulatum  and  formosum 
in  this  way ;  he  was  unable  to  do  this  with  smaller  diatoms  he  had  tried, 
except  so  far  as  the  coarse  structure  was  concerned. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Curties  for  his 
exhibit 

Mr.  Rheinberg  called  attention  to  an  experiment  in  connection  with 
the  theory  of  •Microscope  images,  which  he  had  fitted  up  in  the  room, 
showing  that  the  appearance  of  a  grating  could  be  produced  in  the  field 
of  the  Microscope  without  there  being  anything  on  the  stage.  The  lines 
seen  were  achromatic  interference  bands,  produced  with  the  help  of  two 
Thorp  gratings  of  equal  pitch  placed  behind  the  objective.  A  brief 
r^8um6  of  a  paper  on  the  subject  recently  read  at  the  Optical  Convention 
was  given. 

Mr.  Rousselet  called  attention  to  an  exhibit  in  the  room  of  a  living 
specimen  of  Plumatella  punctata  Hancock,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Hood,  of 
Dundee.  This  seemed  to  be  a  very  rare  fresh-water  Polyzoon,  which 
has  not  apparently  been  recorded  in  England  since  its  first  discovery  by 
Hancock  m  1850.  It  differs  from  Ph  repens  and  its  varieties  mainly  by 
having  a  soft,  gelatinous  and  transparent  ectocyst,  which  spreads  in 
rather  stout  branches  horizontally  on  stones. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson's  paper  on  "  The  Tubercle  Bacillus ''  was  taken  as 
read. 

*  **  Notes  on  Oolonr  innminatioo,  with  special  reference  to  the  choice  of  suitable 
colours,*'  J.B.M.8.,  1899,  pp.  148-4. 
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Hr.  Oonrady  ^ve  a  r6ram^  of  his  second  paper  on  ^'Theones  d 
Microscopical  Vision/'  in  which  he  applied  to  peiforation-paUens  sod 
to  crossed  lines  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  first  paper  on  the  sabjeU, 
his  aim  being  to  show  that  the  gradual  improvement  of  images  with 
increasing  aperture  could  be  fully  aocountea  for  bj  the  Abbe  theorx. 
He  also  claimed  that  the  employment  of  wide  "  aplanadc  "  cones  of  ifio- 
mination  was  amply  justified  b^  this  theory,  because,  on  the  one  haoi 
it  protected  the  observer  agamst  spurious  images  due  to  a  defectiTe 
objective  or  bad  adjustments,  simply  because  only  a  perfectly  adjorted 
instrument  would  bear  a  wide  cone ;  whilst^  on  the  other  hand,  the  wide 
cone  gave  the  full  resolving  power  of  the  instrument  in  all  dindimc^ 
thus  disclosing  at  one  glance  all  that  a  given  instrument  could  show. 

He  also  Educed  experimental  evidence  which  would  seem  to  dk- 
prove  the  spurious  disk  theory,  whilst  upholding  the  diffraction  dieofj. 
Experiments  illustrating  this  were  shown  under  Microscopes  in  the  room. 

In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Oonrady,  the  Chairman  said  (be 
Society  was  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  his  papers  on  this  subjecti  which, 
to  be  fully  appreciated,  must  of  course  be  read. 

An  exhibition  was  then  given  of  a  number  of  lantern  slides  {rawred 
by  Mr.  Flatters  from  plates  illustrating  beautiful  microaoopic  oqecte 
from  amongst  the  Badiolaria,  Foraminifera,  Infusoria,  Desmids,  etc 
Some  extremely  fine  lantern  photographs  of  corals,  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Kent*! 
work  on  the  Great  Barrier  Keef  of  Australia,  were  deservedh^  admired, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  heartily  accorded  to  Mr.  Flatten  for 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  the  Fellows  of  seeing  these  exceltent  repro- 
ductions.  

Notice  was  given  that  the  rooms  of  the  Society  would  be  dosed  oa 
and  from  August  14th  to  September  11th. 


The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 

The  Society : — Pocket  Botanical  and  Universal  Microscope,  by  W.  k  S. 
Jones ;  a  Wilson's  Screw-barrel  Microscope,  probably  by  Adams  ;  an  Oki 
Portable  Microscope,  by  Shuttleworth ;  Lantern  Slides,  mostly  soologicil 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Flatters. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Oonrady: — PUurosigma  angukUum^  just  resolved  witk 
N.A.  0*55  and  a  full  cone  of  illumination;  ditto,  with  i  in.  objectire, 
N.A.  0*65,  having  spherical  aberration,  the  broken  edge  focussing  at  & 
different  level  compared  with  the  structure ;  diffraction  spectra,  wiUi 
curved  wave-fronts  (no  change  whatever  takes  place  on  racking  the 
condenser  up  and  down,  although  the  wave-fronts  change  from  ooncin 
to  convex)  ;  diagrams  shown  on  the  screen  in  illustration  of  his  p^ier. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Curties : — Apparatus  for  obtaining  dark-ground  illumiiB- 
tion  with  high  powers. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Lazarus-Barlow : — A  warm  stage,  heated  by  gas  or  od 
flame. 

Mr.  OecU  R.  C.  Lyster : — ^An  electrioally  heated  warm  stage. 

Mr.  Rheinberg  :— The  production  of  achromatic  interference  frii^es. 

Mr.  Rousselet : — Plumatella  punctata^  received  from  Mr.  John  Hood. 
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Wednesday,    Oct.    10,    1904 
„  Nov.  16,        „ 

„  Dec.    21,         „ 

Jan.     18,    1905 


"  AfMI  f  " 


\A^ednesday,  Feb.  16,  1905 

„  Mar.  IB,       „ 

„  ApP.  1«7,           „ 

„  May  17,       „ 

„  June  21,       „ 


Fellows  intending  to  exhibit  any  Instraments  or  Objects,  or  to  bring  fixrward  any 
OoaunnnioationB  at  3ie  Ordinarr  Meetings,  will  mnoh  faoUitate  the  arrangement  of 
the  bnsiiiOBS  thereat  if  they  will  inform  the  Seeretaries  of  their  intention  two  olear 
days  at  least  belbfe  the  Meeting. 
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VI. — Theories  of  Microseqpieal  Vision. 
(SaooRD  Tabmsl) 

By  A.  E.  CoNRADY,  F.R.A.S.,  F.RM.S. 

iRMd  /mm  21H,  1905.) 

Ik  a  former  paper*  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  explanation  of 
microscopical  images  must  always  be  sought  on  the  basis  of 
Professor  Abbe's  theory ;  in  other  words,  that  the  detail  is  brought 
•out  by  the  light  diffracted  by  the  object.  I  further  showed  how 
the  formation  of  the  image  of  a  simple  plane  grating  could  be 
fnlly  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  Abbe's  theory,  and  that  the 
objections  which  have  at  difiTerent  times  been  raised  against  that 
theory  are  unsound. 

In  establishing  these  r^ults  I  introduced  two  essentially  new 
propositions,  the  first  referring  to  certain  interesting  differences  of 
phase  between  different  spectra  from  any  one  grating,  the  second 
serving  to  explain  how  the  want  of  definite  focus  in  an  elementary 
dif&action-image  is  replaced  by  the  much  desired  well  defined 
focus  under  the  usual  working  conditions. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  more  complicated  struc- 
tures—dot and  cross-lined  patterns— on  the  same  basis. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  is  with  such  patterns  that  the 
most  startling  false  images  are  secured  in  the  experiments  with  the 
"Diffraction- plate";  it  will  therefore  be  extremely  interesting  to 
study  the  images  obtainable  with  such  gratings  under  ''normal 
working  conditions,"  ie.  when  the  simple  circular  form  of  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass  is  not  interfered  with. 

*  J.R118.,  1904,  p.  610-683. 
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Our  fisBt  step  must  be  to  detennine  tbe  diffiadaon-qiecte 
prodnoed  by  snca  sUncUireg,    We  know  thai  m  gntmg  of  flimpk^ 
stndght,  and  nanow  alito  like  fig.  123  givea  a  row  of  diffiactioD- 
spectra  lying  at  rig^  angles  to  the  diie^ion  <^  tbe  slita.    Suppos- 
ing we  place  another  simple  grating  across  this  ooe  in  tbe  manner 
shown  in  fig.  124,  the  rerah  will  be  that  the  Hgfat  from  those  parts 
(^  each  original  slit  which  are  covered  by  tbe  bars  of  the  seoood 
grating  is  cut  off;  bnt  tiie  li^t  from  tbe  poitioos  of  the  *^«y»*^^ 
slits  which  remain  nncovered  necessarily  continues  in  the  same 
phase^elation  as  befoie,  and  therefore  produces  precisely  the  same 
row  of  spectrsy  only  proportionately  weakmed   in    brightness. 
Hence  a  row  <tf  bri^  dots  prodnces  essentially  the  same  difiaction- 
spectra  as  the  nnlnoken  slk,  <^  which  the  dots  may  be  considered 
to  be  intermittent  porticMis.    Bat  this  deduction  immediatdy  leads 
ns  to  another;    for  if  the  dots  are  arranged  in  any  perfectly 
regular  order,  they  will  range  themselves  into  straight  rows  in  a 
number  oS  difierent  ways  and  directions,  and  thus  we  are  justified 
in  laying  it  down  that  a  dot-pattern  produces  rows  of  ditfraction- 
spectra  corresponding  to  all  simple  line-gratings,  the  slits  6[  which 
have  a  direction  in  which  the  dots  form  themselves  into  strai^ 
rows.    We  will  study  two  concrete  cases  to  make  this  abstract 
proposition  clearer.    Let  us  first  take  bri^  spots  (or  poftrations) 
ammged  in  perfect  squares  (fig.  125).    We  can  range  these — 

L  Into  hosucmtid  rows  a^  a. . .,  conespondii^  to  a  vetticaL 
row  ai  diffraction-spectra  Ai,  A^,  etc,  in  fig.  125a. 

2.  Into  vertical  rows  ft,  h. . .,  correspcmding  to  a  horianntal 
row  oi  diflbmction-spectra  Bt,  Bi,  etc.,  in  fig.  125a. 

3.  Into  two  oblique  rows,  e>  ^  <^  ^d-***  ^^rith  corre^onding 
rows  Ci,  Ci.  • .,  Bi,  Ds. . .,  of  diffiaction-spectra;  and  we  note 
that  the  lines  e,  c  and  rf,  d  are  closer  together,  henoe  the  corre- 
spcmding diffraction-spectra  are  further  apart. 

4.  We  can  arrange  those  dots  into  rows  which  are  in  the 
relation  of  a  kni^t's  move  on  a  chessboard — ^with  four  possihie 
directions  «,/yyandA;  the  distance  between  these  rows  will  be 
still  smaller  than  that  found  in  case  (3X  snd  the  diffiactian-^ectra 
£,  F,  6,  H,  will  be  correspondingly  furth^  ^lait. 

Evidently  this  may  be  carried  further  and  further;  theprincq[de 
will,  however,  now  be  perfiecdy  clear. 

The  result  is  that  the  dot  patten  hoe  considered  gives  a  set  of 
difeaction-spectra  predsely  similar  in  arrangement  to  the  patteni 
itself;  Ux  a  simple  mathematical  investigation  shows  that  the 
increasing  closeness  of  the  oblique  rows  of  successive  ocuen  is 
such  as  to  cause  the  eonespcmding  diffiaction^^spectra  to  be  qiread 
out  to  tiie  jnoper  distances  to  cover  the  right  places  in  oar  patteriL 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  both  %  125  and  fig.  126  show 
the  dots  black  instead  of  white,  after  the  manner  of  a  jdiotographic^ 
negative. 
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The  second  case  to  wbioh  we  will  pay  attention  will  be  a 
dob-pattem  arranged  in  equilateral  trian^es,  as  shown  in  fig.  126. 
Similar  reasoning  to  that  jost  applied  to  the  square  pattern  shows 
ns  three  diiections,  a,  h,  e,  in  inuch  the  dots  arrange  themselves 
into  rows  with  a  mArimnm  diatance  apart ;  next  three  directiona, 
^t  'f />  of  closer  rows  of  dots ;  and  so  on,  the  result  being  again  that 
a  aet  of  dif&action-Bpectra,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  126a,  ia  formed 
similar  in  arrangement  to  the  pattern  itself. 

The  reasoning  here  used  is  dirteUy  applicable  only  to  very 
small  perforations  which  can  be  considered  as  parts  of  $eparate  and 
distinct  lines,  a,  b,  e,  d,  etc.     But  aa  the  difEnotion-Bpectro  are 


O   O  O  O  o   O   O 


formed  by  light  from  all  the  perforations  meeting  with  differences 
of  phase  ezpreaaed  by  a  whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  and  as  thia 
ph^e-relation  will  not  be  disturbed  if  all  the  perforations  are 
wniformly  increased  in  size,  it  will  be  seen  that  Oie  arrangenuni 
of  the  dif&action-speotra  must  remain  the  same  no  matter  how 
large  the  perforation  may  beccone ;  for  that  arrangement  is  deter- 
mined by  the  configuration  of  similarly  situated  points  in  the 
individual  perfotatious. 

Hie  relative  brightness  of,  and  the  phase-relation  between  the 
direct  light  and  the  different  spectra  will,  however,  depend  upon 
die  relative  size  and  upon  the  shape  of  the  dots  or  perforations ; 

2  0  2 
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{kit,  tberdbre,  remama  to  be  inTesti^ted  in  twiit  ia&niatl  amt, 
and  «ni  have  to  be  tttocked  by  ^>plfi^  die  HaT^mna  pdaople 
in  tbe  Hme  msoner  id  vhid  I  spj^ied  it  to  simple  gntmp  ia 
mj  fint  F^pv. 

Before  proceediDg  to  this  ve  moat,  bowem,  atodj-  "—^h** 
class  of  grating,  viz^  tboae  cotwiatiiig  of  far^it  Hne-^jattasa,  «  of 
cuqne  doti.  At  fint  si^  tiiis  looks  a  maie  bnuidaUe  pntdea 
than  that  of  tbe  perfontioitpattenis,  but  it  can  be  dealt  with  at 
oooebjUMamUaitioaof  BafaiDefs  theoian  conoonii^  '  ndiaocal 
gnttogs.**     Two  gistiogB  are  said  to  be  le^Kocal  when  Ae 
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opaque  portioDS  of  one  are  precisely  simil&T  to  the  transparent 
portions  of  the  other,  and  when  it  is  therefwe  jtat  pombU  to  bo 
superpose  one  npon  the  other  as  to  produce  uniform  opacity.  In 
other  words,  a  giatiitg  and  its  reci|ffocal  stand  in  the  exact  relatioo 
to  each  other  of  a  phot<^raphic  Degative  and  the  eocrespcmdiiif; 
poeitiTe  transparency. 

The  simple  process  of  reasoning  first  applied  by  Babinet  then 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  a  very  simple  and  valuable  relatioB 
between  the  dif&actioD-spectia  &om  reciprocal  gratii^ 

Supposing  we  have  an  apeainre  fitted  with  two  screens  in  such 
a  'manner  that  either  one  or  both  together  may  be  applied  or 
removed,  screen  No.  1  having  perforations  of  any  shape  and  design 
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whatever,  whilst  screen  No.  2  is  so  cut  and  adjusted  that  when 
sni>erposed  it  exactly  covers  the  apertures  in  No.  1.  Therefore,  if 
we  apply  screen  No.  1  by  itself  we  shall  have  the  set  of  apertures 
cut  in  it ;  if  we  apply  screen  No.  2  by  itself  we  shall  have  a  new 
set  of  ^pertures  corresponding  precisely  to  the  dark  portions  of 
screen  No.  1 ;  screen  No.  2  therefore  represents  a  grating  reciprocal 
to  that  formed  on  screen  No.  1. 

The  apertures  in  screen  No.  1  will  produce  a  set  of  difi&action- 
spectra  peculiar  to  their  shape  and  configuration ;  the  apertures  in 
screen  No.  2  will  also  produce  a  set  of  difi&action-spectra.  If  now 
we  let  both  sets  of  apertures  act  at  the  same  time,  we  are  justified 
by  the  Huyghenian  principle  in  stating  that  the  dif&action-efifects 
of  both  sets  are  now  superposed.  But  the  uncovering  of  both  sets 
of  apertures  means  the  removal  of  both  our  screens  with  the  con- 
sequent exposure  of  a  simple  large  aperture  producing  no  sensible 
difiraction-efirect ;  in  other  words,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  difi&action-spectra  produced  by  the  apertures  in  screen 
No.  2  exactly  blot  out  or  neutralise  those  produced  by  the  recipro- 
cal screen  No.  1.  According  to  the  undulatory  theory,  this  can 
only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that  the  light  difTracted  by 
screen  No.  2  is  precisely  equal  in  intensity,  but  also  exactly 
opposed  in  phase  to  the  light  diSSracted  by  the  reciprocal  screen  or 
^ting,  which  we  designated  as  No.  1. 

This,  then,  is  Babinet's  theorem;  it  states  that  reciprocal 
gratings  produce  difiraction-spectra  in  the  same  directions  and  of 
the  same  intensities,  but  opposed  to  each  other — eceteris  paribus — 
in  phase. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  convenient  theorem  enables  us  to 
determine  the  complete  dif&action-pattem  produced  by  any  bright 
line  device  by  first  ascertaining  that  of  a  perforation  pattern  having 
perforations  exactly  corresponding  to  the  opaque  dots  of  the  bright 
line  device,  and  then  attributing  to  the  latter  difi&action-spectra  of 
the  same  distribution  and  intensity,  but  of  the  opposite  phase 
when  referred  to  some  definite  point  of  reference  such  as  the  centre 
of  the  dots.  Babinet's  theorem  does  not,  however,  give  us  any 
direct  information  about  the  intensity  of  the  direct  light;  this, 
therefore,  remains  to  be  determined  in  each  individual  case. 

Having  learned  how  the  difiOratction  produced  by  [the  complicated 
structures  now  under  consideration  may  be  completely  determined, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  image  resisting  fix)m  the  co- 
operation of  a  greater  or  lesser  number  of  the  difi&action-spectra  in 
the  field  of  a  Mcroscope  directed  and  focused  upon  such  structures. 

We  will  first  take  a  pattern  consisting  of  relatively  small 
perforations  arranged  in  perfect  squares  such  as  we  have  repre- 
sented (as  a  negative)  in  fig.  125.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
dots,  they  may  be  considered  as  intermittent  portions  of  relatively 
narrow  slits,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  reasoning  given  in  my 
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fonner  paper,  we  may  safely  assume  that  all  the  spectra  imme- 
diately snrronndiiig  the  direct  light  will  leave  the  coitiea  (rf*  the 
dots  in  exact  phase  with  the  direct  lig^t,  and  will,  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  equality  of  optical  paths, 
arrive  in  the  same  {diase-reliUion  at  the  centres  of  the  ideal  geo- 
metrical images  of  &e  dots.  Hence  we  see  that  in  this  case  also, 
in  precise  analogy  to  what  I  proved  to  be  the  case  with  simple 
line-gratings,  the  centres  of  the  bri^t  dots  most  be  repfes^ited  in 
the  image  l^  maxima  of  brightness  exactly  coinciding  with  the 
geometrical  images  of  the  dots,  and  that  the  position  of  the  latter 
will,  therefore,  be  correctly  indicated. 


Fio.  127a. 
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It  will  be  highly  instructive  to  study  the  image  in  its  gradual 
evolution  as  the  aperture  of  the  Microscope  object-glass  is  in- 
creased. 

In  order  that  any  structure  may  be  shown  at  all,  we  must  have 
at  least  two  maxima  entering  the  objective — say  the  direct  light  and 
one  of  the  innermost  spectra.  K  we  admit  the  direct  light  and  the 
spectrum  A^  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  fig.  127a,  the  Microscope 
will  show  the  lines  a  in  fig.  125,  from  which  the  spectra  Ai,  Aj, 
etc.,  are  derived.  If  we  admit  the  direct  light  and  the  spectrum 
Bi  as  shown  in  fig.  127b,  we  obtain  an  image  displaying  the  corre- 
sponding lines  h  of  fig.  125.     Evidently,  either  of  these  images  is 
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^uisatisfactoiy,  inasmuch  as  it  discloses  only  a  part  of  what  is 
capable  of  b^big  shown  by  the  object-glass.  And  this  leads  us  to 
the  discovery  of  an  important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  an  extended  source  of  light— or,  in  other  words,  of  a  large  cone 
of  illumination.  For  in  that  manner  we  can  obtain  the  effects 
shown  in  fig.  127a  and  fiig.  127b  simultaneously  and  superposed, 
leading  to  the  formation  of  an  image  showing  bright  lines  corre- 
sponding to  a  and  h  of  fig.  125,  and  with  the  points  of  intersection, 
"which  will  be  noted  to  correspond  to  the  actual  dots,  specially 
bright  as  the  light  of  both  systems  of  lines  is  there  added  together. 
The  simple  expedient  of  using  a  wide  cone  of  illumination,  being 
univalent  to  oblique  light  in  all  directions,  has,  therefore,  at  once 
produced  a  tolerably  good  indication  of  the  actual  nature  of  the 
object.  We  can  derive  yet  another  lesson  from  this  observation. 
On  inspecting  figs.  127a  and  127b  it  will  be  seen  that  direct  light 
in  the  central  part  of  the  aperture  is  useless  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  any  structure,  because  no  corresponding  difiraction. 
:si)ectrum  can  enter  through  the  available  aperture  of  the  object- 
glass.  Such  light  can,  therefore,  only  form  a  general  bright 
illumination  of  the  field ;  cutting  it  off  by  a  central  stop,  and  thus 
producing  annular  UlumincUion,  must  improve  the  clearness  of 
^e  image,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a  perfectly  legitimate 
means  of  attaining  the  utmost  distinctness  in  the  image  of  struc- 
tures close  to  the  limit  of  resolution  of  an  object-glass. 

We  proceed  to  study  the  effect  of  an  increase  of  aperture. 

No  new  spectra  can  enter  unless  the  aperture  is  at  least  equal 
to  the  diagonal  of  the  squares  into  which  the  spectra  of  fis.  125a 
arrange  themselves.  When  that  aperture  is  slightly  exceeded,  we 
have  the  possibility  of  three  distinct  combinations  of  maxima 
.which  can  enter  the  increased  aperture,  viz. : — 

1.  In  accordance  with  fig.  127c  we  can  have  a  beam  of  direct 
light,  and  the  two  diffracted  beams  Ai  and  Bi  derived  from  it.  We 
have  thus  three  separate  beams  capable  of  interfering  with  each 
other.  The  direct  light  and  Aj  alone  would  meet  in  equal  phase 
and  produce  bright  lines  corresponding  to  a  in  fig.  125 ;  the  direct 
light  and  Bi  would  similarly  produce  lines  like  b  in  fig.  125.  When 
.all  three  are  admitted  at  once,  then  they  will  all  meet  in  the  same 
phase  and  produce  a  very  pronounced  maximum  of  brightness  at 
the  points  of  intersection  of  lines  a  and  lines  b  in  fig.  125 ;  in  other 
words,  these  three  maxima  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  correct  dot 
pattern.  When  added  to  the  crossed-line  effect — with  enhanced 
points  of  intersection — resulting  from  the  combinations  illustrated 
in  figs.  127a  and  127b,  they  will  further  accentuate  the  dots,  and 
thus  improve  the  verisimilitude  of  the  image. 

2.  We  may  have  groups  like  that  in  fig.  127d — i.e.  the  direct 
light,  the  spectrum,  Bi  (or  Ai),  and  one  of  the  remoter  spectra,  Dx 
{or  Ci).    By  similar  reasoning  we  find  that  the  points  of  inter- 
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aectioD  of  lines  h  aod  lines  d  will  be  brought  out  as  Im^t  dots ; 
leferenoe  to  fig.  125  shows  that  theee  again  exactly  comepond  to  the 
trne  position  of  the  actual  perforations ;  this  new  combinatioD  of 
maxima,  therefore,  further  improvee  the  image. 

3.  Finally,  we  may  have  four  maxima  such  as  direct  lif^t  and 
spectra,  Ai,  B,  and  D|  admitted  simultaneously — fig.  127k. 

We  again  obtain  very  bright  dots  at  the  points  of  inteisectaon 
of  lines  a,  b  and  d  in  fig.  3 — ^Le.  in  the  position  of  the  actual  dots. 

This  small  inorease  of  aperture  is,  therefore,  sufficient  to 
emphasise  the  bright  dots  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them 
unmistakable. 

The  qualitative  method  of  discuaaing  the  results  to  which  I  am 


at  present  limiting  myself  is  not  adapted  to  bring  out  all  pecu- 
liarities of  the  dlGTerent  partial  images,  such  as  the  secondary 
maxima  (intercoatals)  resulting  with  combinations  of  maxima  like 
figa,  127c,  127d,  and  127k,  nor  to  show  that  these  secondary  efieets 
are  difTurent  with  the  difTerent  combinations,  and  are  more  or  less 
neutralised  when  they  are  all  superposed.  Tbese  finer  points  most 
be  left  for  a  rigorous  quantitative  treatment  of  a  few  judiciooaly 
selected  cases  which  I  hope  to  bring  forward  on  a  fiitare  occasion. 
What  has  been  stated  above  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  show 
that  with  a  perforation  pattern  also  there  must  be  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  image  with  increasing  aperture. 
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I  purposely  chose  a  pattern  of  simaU  perforations ;  with  large 
perforations  we  have  the  possibility  of  reversed  phase  in  some  of 
the  spectra — ^in  fact,  we  may  have  perforations  such  that  even  some 
of  the  innermost  spectra  will  be  reversed  in  phase.  I  must  leave 
these  to  be  dealt  with  separately,  merely  pointing  out  now  that  it  ia 
found  that  the  phase-reversals  again  prove  to  be  the  agency  through 
which  the  finer  peculiarities  of  die  structure  are  brought  out  in  the 
image.  Fig.  128  illustrates  a  possible  case  of  this  Imid :  the  long 
oblique  perforations  will  be  noted  to  be  formed  round  the  centres 
of  the  small  dots  of  fig.  125 ;  they  are,  therefore,  arranged  in  the 
same  configuration  as  fig.  125,  and  give  difi&action-spectra  arranged 
in  the  manner  of  fig.  125a,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  on  reference 
to  my  former  paper  that  the  spectra  Ai  will  be  reversed  in  phase. 

We  will  next  briefly  study  the  image  to  be  obtained  of  the 
reciprocal  grating  corresponding  to  the  one  discussed  above,  i.e.  & 
hla^  dot  design  of  which  fig.  125  would  be  an  actual  (positive) 
representation*  From  what  has  been  said  concerning  Babinet's 
theorem,  it  will  be  clear  that,  referred  to  the  lines  connecting  the 
black  dots,  all  the  inner  spectra  will  now  be  opposed  in  phase  Uy 
the  direct  light,  ie.  the  light  of  all  these  inner  spectra  will  airive 
at  the  corresponding  lines  of  the  image  in  the  phase  opposite  to- 
that  in  which  the  direct  light  reaches  diem,  and  Uiere  will,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  a  tendency  to  form  bright  lines  rrUdway  between  the 
lines  a,  5,  c,  etc.,  of  fig.  125.  In  the  cases  represented  in  figs.  127iL 
and  127b  we  shall  thus  obtain  intersecting  bright  lines  midway 
between  die  lines  a  and  h  respectively  which  leave  dark  spots- 
between  them  precisely  corresponding  to  die  real  dots  of  the 
object.  Similarly,  the  combinations  of  spectra  3  and  4  shown  in 
figs.  127c,  127d,  and  127e,  now  lead  to  the  formation  of  bright  dots 
at  various  points  hetweon  the  dark  dots  of  the  pattern,  thus  leading  to 
a  more  and  more  uniform  filling  with  light  of  the  spaces  outside 
the  true  images  of  the  black  dots,  and  to  a  corresponding  improve* 
ment  in  the  verisimilitude  of  the  image  of  the  black  dot  pattern. 

The  triangular  pattern  represented  in  fig.  126  may  be  similarly 
discussed ;  we  again  find  first  intersecting  lines  indicating  fairly 
accurately  the  position  of  the  actual  bright  or  black  dot,  and 
next,  as  soon  as  more  than  two  maxima  are  admitted  by  the  object- 
glass,  the  formation  of  bright  dot  images  which  are  so  distributed 
as  to  improve  the  resemblance  between  object  and  image.  The 
only  difference  is  that  a  very  much  smaller  increase  of  aperture 
leads  to  this  latter  result  in  the  case  of  the  triangular  pattern  than 
in  the  more  fully  discussed  case  of  a  pattern  arranged  in  perfect 
squares,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a  circle  only  slightly  larger  than 
that  required  to  enclose  say  the  direct  light  and  spectrum  Ai  of 
fig.  126a  will  suffice  to  embrace  three  adjacent  maxima,  such  as 
direct  Light  and  spectra  Ai  and  Bj. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  fig.  126a  that 
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the  triangular  pattern  is  at  a  disadvantage  when  a  still  farther 
increase  in  the  number  of  spectra  admitted  is  aimed  at;  it  evidently 
Tequires  a  very  considerable  increase  of  aperture  to  bring  into 
action  any  of  the  outer  circle  of  spectra.  Both  these  peculiarities 
of  a  triangular  design  are  well  exemplified  in  the  case  of  PUwro- 
sigma  angvlatum.  Any  objective  which  resolves  the  structure  at 
all — and  a  numerical  aperture  equal  to  0*55  will  do  this — ^will 
show  the  familiar  dots,  provided  the  objective  be  well  corrected. 
On  Hie  other  hand,  it  is  very  difficult  to  attain  a  pronounced 
ttdvance  on  that  image,  even  with  oil-immersion  objectives. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  very  precise  discussion  of  the 
image  of  any  dot-pattern  by  simple  reasoning;  this  must  be 
left  for  another  occasion,  when  I  propose  to  treat  concrete  cases 
mathematically. 

We  will  instead  try  to  draw  some  farther  conclusions  from  the 
above  general  discussion. 

In  the  previous  paper  I  showed  that  one  important  advantage 
Tesulting  from  the  use  of  an  extended  source  of  light,  or  of  a  wide 
illuminating  cone,  was  that  the  want  of  focus  of  an  elementary 
'diffraction-image  was  overcome  and  replaced  by  a  well-defin^ 
focus,  such  as  one  expects  with  an  opticid  instrument  The  study 
of  dot-patterns  enables  us  to  see  another  and  even  greats  ad- 
vantage. In  order  to  obtain  extreme  resolution  with  a  narrow 
1}eam  of  light,  we  must  let  it  enter  obliquely,  through  the  marginal 
zone  of  the  object-glass.  But  that  gives  us  the  high  resolving 
power  in  one  direction  only — along  the  diameter  of  the  object- 
^lass  having  the  direct  light  at  one  of  its  ends ;  it  leads  to  the 
formation  of  a  misleading  image,  inasmuch  as  fine  detail  is  shown 
in  that  one  particular  direction,  whilst  detail  no  finer,  perhaps  even 
considerably  coarser,  in  other  directions  is  not  even  hinted  at.  A 
well-centred  illuminating  cone  overcomes  this;  it  gives  us  equal 
resolving  power  in  all  directions^  and  thus  brings  into  view  every- 
thing diat  a  given  objective  can  resolve,  no  matter  in  what 
'directions  the  structu/ral  details  may  be  arranged.  Here,  then,  is  a 
fall  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  a  imiformly  bright  and  well- 
centred  cone  of  illumination.  Any  want  of  centring,  any  dark  or 
coloured  portions  in  the  circle  of  light  at  the  back  of  the  objective, 
imply  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  image,  and  a  corresponding 
danger  of  misleading  images.  It  will,  indeed,  be  found,  when  the 
nature  of  "  critical  illumination  "  is  impartially  examined,  that  the 
type  of  image  looked  for  with  such  illumination  is  invariably 
obtained  when,  on  looking  down  the  tube,  a  uniformly  bright  and 
perfectly  centred  circle  of  illumination  is  seen — no  matter  how 
obtained — and  that  the  critical  image  is  as  invariably  absent  when 
examination  of  the  back-lens  shows  any  want  of  uniformity  or 
symmetry  in  the  said  circle,  no  matter  how  brought  about. 
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I  indeed  venture  to  suggest  that  "  aplanatic  cones  "  or  "  critical 
light  "  would  be  more  scientifically  described  and  specified  as 
■"  concentric  illumination." 

There  is  yet  another  advantage  accompanying  the  use  of  ex- 
tended cones  of  illumination,  viz.,  the  certainty  that  the  dbjective 
is  free  from  serious  rests  of  spherical  aberration,  for  only  a  well- 
•corrected  objective  will  bear  a  wide  illuminating  cone.  The 
danger  of  utterly  false  images  is  a  very  grave  one,  when  only  a 
very  narrow  beam  of  light  is  employed ;  we  may  Uien  obtain  a 
sharp  image  although  there  is  considerable  spherical  aberration, 
:and  as  the  latter  is  equivalent  to  inequality  of  the  optical  paths 
l)etween  conjugate  points,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  phase-relation 
between  the  direct  light  and  the  difiraction-spectra,  which  I  have 
ahown  to  play  a  most  important  part  in  the  formation  of  images, 
will  be  entirely  falsified  by  spherical  aberration,  and  that  mis- 
leading images  must  result. 

It  only  remains  to  bring  forward  some  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  position  which  I  took  up  in  the  early  part  of  my 
former  paper,  ie.  the  claim  that  all  microscopical  images  were  due 
to  the  difihraction  produced  by  the  object. 

The  chief  theoretical  arguments  in  favour  of  this  somewhat 
revolutionary  postulate  were  given  in  the  former  paper,  and  have 
not  as  yet  been  called  into  question  ;  there  is,  however,  experimental 
-evidence  tending  in  the  same  direction. 

The  first  of  these  experimental  facts  is  one  of  which  I  myself 
often  make  practical  use  in  the  testing  of  Microscope  objectives. 
It  is  this :  if  we  examine  a  broken  specimen  of  Pleurosigma  amgu- 
Jatum  (showing  the  familiar  postage-stamp  fracture)  with  a  wide 
"  aplanatic  cone "  of  light,  using  a  dry  objective,  we  obtain  a  re- 
markable result  if  spherical  abcnrration  is  present,  ie.  if  the  wrong 
tube  length  is  employed. 

At  one  focal  adjustment  the  broken  edge  is  clearly  discernible, 
whilst  by  varying  the  adjustment  the  dots  may  be  brought  into 
Tiew.  As  the  fracture  and  the  structure  are  really  in  t£e  same 
plane,  this  is  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  basis  of  the  spurious  disk 
theory ;  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  the  object 
behaved  as  if  it  were  self-luminous,  for  in  that  case  all  parts  of  the 
•object  would  have  their  images  formed  by  the  same  process  and  in 
the  same  plane. 

The  diffraction-theory  on  the  other  hand  explains  this  quite 
•easily  and  naturally. 

The  broken  edge  produces  a  narrow  fan  of  difiracted  light 
-closely  surrounding  any  ray  of  direct  light;  the  image  of  the 
broken  edge  is  due  to  such  confined  pencils  of  difiracted  light 
^passing  through  the  axial  portion  of  the  object-glass ;  for  owing  to 
:8pherical  aberration  affecting  (when  of  fairly  moderate  magnitude) 
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only  the  outermost  zone  of  an  object-glass,  a  large  central  portion 
of  tiie  aperture  is  capable  of  yielding  a  good  image  of  such  a  coarse 
structure,  which  is  only  "  fog^ged  "  by  the  scattered  light  which  haa 
passed  through  the  marginal  zone.  The  dots,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  brought  out  by  the  regular  difiOraction-spectra  coiresponding  to 
them,  and  in  accordance  with  figs.  127a  to  127d,  combinations  of 
these  can  only  enter  through  the  meirginal  zone ;  the  image  of  the 
dots  therefore  is  formed  by,  and  indicates  the  focus  of,  the  marginal 
zone,  whilst  the  image  of  the  outline  is  due  to  light  passing  through 
the  axial  portion  of  the  object-glass. 

This  peculiarity  of  the  image  formed  by  an  under-  or  over- 
corrected  objectiye  may  therefore  be  claimed  as  constituting  a 
proof  that  objects  do  riot  behave  as  if  they  were  self-luminous. 

An  even  more  remarkable  fact  bearing  on  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned in  our  standard  handbook  of  Microscopy.*  It  is  that  with 
difficult  diatoms  resolution  is  sometimes  emphasised  when  an 
analyser  is  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  eye.  As  it  ia 
universally  accepted  as  a  criterion  of  a  self-luminous  object  that 
the  light  from  it  is  quite  firee  from  any  trace  of  polarisation,  this 
observation  again  proves  that  the  object  does  not  behave  like  a 
self-luminous  body.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  remarkable  piece 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Abbe  theory ;  for  when  the  effect  of 
gratings  is  studied  more  rigorously  than  by  the  usual  more  or  less 
elementary  approximation,  the  restUt  is  arrived  at  that  the  dijffracted 
pencils  are  polarised,  the  amount  of  the  polarisation  depending 
largely  on  the  angle  between  the  direct  and  the  diffracted  light,, 
but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  edges  of  the  slits,  etc.  This  observa- 
tion, which  in  the  above  quoted  passage  is  put  forward  as  a 
puzzling  one,  is  therefore  a  direct  refutation  of  the  spurious  disk 
theory  and  an  equally  direct  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  Abbe- 
theory. 

llie  chief  results  of  this  inquiry  into  the  theory  of  microscopical 
vision  may  now  be  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  The  spurious  disk  theory,  being  based  on  the  inadmissible 
assumption  that  microscopical  objects  could  be  made  to  behave  aa 
if  they  were  self-luminous,  must  be  abandoned. 

2.  The  images  obtainable  firom  plane  gratings  of  various  types 
can  be  folly  accounted  for  by  the  Abbe  theory,  provided  that  the 
phase-relation  as  well  as  the  intensity  of  the  dif&action-spectra  is 
taken  into  consideration. 

3.  The  advantages  derivable  from  so-called  aplanatic  cones  of 
light  are : 

(a)  That  the  image  acquires  that  fixity  of  focus  which  is 
desirable  and  indeed  necessary  in  order  to  distinguish 
spurious  **  ghosts  "  firom  the  image  formed  in  the  plane 
of  the  geometrical  image. 

*  Carpenter,  DaUinger,  8th  edition,  bottom  of  page  381. 
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Q>)  That  we  obtain  equal  resolving  power  in  all  directions, 
and  can  therefore  see  simultaneously  everything  that 
a  given  combination  of  condenser  and  objective  can 
show. 
{c)  That  false  images,  due  to  a  badly  corrected  object-glass, 
are  not  likely  to  deceive  the  observer,  because  such 
objectives  will  not  bear  this  mode  of  illumination. 
4.  One  other  important  result  has  been  arrived  at  since  this 
inquiry  was  opened,  and  is,  I  believe,  largely  due  to  it 

It  is  a  warning  against  darh-grovmd  Ulumination.  In  supply- 
ing an  experimental  proof  of  the  phase-reversal  in  diffraction- 
spectra  I  also  showed  that  with  dark-ground  illumination  a  grating 
may  be  seen  reversed,  La  bright  where  it  ought  to  be  dark,  and 
vice  versd, 

Mr.  Bheinberg  has  shown  an  even  more  remarkable  experiment 
at  the  Boyal  Institution  and  again  at  the  Quekett  Club,  viz.  that 
wit^  dark-ground  illumination  we  may  see  a  grating  doubled  under 
otherwise  perfectly  normal  conditions. 
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NOTES. 

The  MovemenU  of  Diatoms  and  other  Microscapie  Plants.^ 

By  Daniel  D.  Jackson. 

Few  subjects  in  the  domain  of  Cryptogamic  Botany  have  given  ns^ 
to  more  speculation  and  conflicting  theories  than  have  the  studies- 
into  the  cause  of  the  apparently  voluntary  movements  of  diatoms. 
From  time  to  time  for  the  past  twelve  years  the  author  has  been 
confronted  with  this  seemingly  fruitless  subject,  and  only  recently, 
almost  by  accident,  has  the  problem  been  solved. 

It  was  early  shown  by  examination  in  closed  ceUs  that  the 
phenomenon  was  not  due  to  external  currents  set  up  in  the  sur- 
rounding liquid,  but  that  the  power  of  motion  came  from  the 
organism  itself.  Largely  on  account  of  these  movements,  which 
appeared  to  be  spontaneous  and  voluntary,  the  diatoms  were 
originally  classed  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  first  theory  which  naturally  presented  itself  was  that  Uiey 
move,  as  do  the  infusoria^  by  means  of  vibrating  hair-like  processes 
called  cilia  or  flagella.  Later,  certain  authors  claimed  to  luive  seen 
protoplasmic  processes  similar  to  those  of  the  rhizopods  protruding' 
from  the  small  openings  in  the  frustule  of  the  organism.  Then 
came  the  theory  of  Onderdonk,t  which  described  the  progression  as 
due  to  a  thin  fluid  mass  in  rhythmical  motion  covering  the  surface 
of  the  diatom. 

Nageli  suggested  that  the  motion  is  due  to  endosmotic  and 
exosmotic  currents,  and  H.  L.  Smith,^  after  much  study*  of  Uie 
subject,  came  to  the  conclusion  "that  the  motion  of  the  Navicul8& 
is  due  to  injection  and  expulsion  of  water,  and  that  these  currenta 
are  caused  by  different  tensions  of  the  internal  membranous  sac  in 
the  two  halves  of  the  frustules." 

In  order  to  prove  this  tiieory,  Professor  Smith  showed,  by 
means  of  suspended  indigo,  that  when  the  diatom  moves  forward 
the  particles  of  indigo  gather  around  the  central  nodule  of  the 
valve  and  form  a  small  mass,  which  turns  on  itself  just  as  if  it 
were  impelled  by  a  jet  of  water  proceeding  from  the  valve  at  thi» 
point.    Each  of  these  little  turbulent  spheres,  after  having  acquired 

*  Tbif  paper,  read  at  the  Majr  Meeting  ci  the  Societj,  had  been  prariooa] j 
communioated  to  the  New  York  Mjloroeoopiwd  Sooietj  on  April  7, 1905. 

t  "  The  Morementi  of  Diatoms,"  Mioroeoope,  August  1890. 

t  « A  Contribntion  to  the  Life  History  of  the  Diatomaoea,"  Proc.  Amer.  Soo. 
Mioroscopists,  1888. 
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a  certain  size,  falls  apart,  and  the  particles  which  compose  it  are 
driven  along  the  valves  from  front  to  back,  and  accumulate  behind^ 
the  extremity  of  the  frostule  which,  according  to  its  progression, 
would  be  considered  the  rear.  The  particles  move  as  if  they  were 
subjected  to  a  current  going  from  front  to  back,  and  reverse  when 
the  motion  is  reversed.  That  these  currents  exist  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  the  motive  power  is  not  due  to  the  expulsion  of 
water  will  shortly  be  demonstrated. 

The  first  intimation  of  the  true  nature  of  this  motion  was- 
suggested  by  the  action  of  a  lithia  tablet  in  a  glass  of  water.  The- 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  gas  given  off  set  up  the  exact  motions  in* 
the  tablet  that  have  been  so  oilen  described  for  the  movements  of 
diatoms — "  a  sudden  advance  in  a  straight  line,  a  little  hesitation, 
then  other  rectilinear  movements,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  a  return 
upon  nearly  the  same  path  by  similar  movements." 

Repeated  experiments  with  compressed  pellets  evolving  ga» 
have  shown  that  this  is  the  usual  motion  produced  by  the  evolution 
of  gas  bubbles ;  and  when  peUets  were  made  of  the  same  shape  as 
Naviculse,  the  movements  of  these  diatoms  were  perfectly  dupli- 
cated. Boat-shaped  pieces  of  aluminium,  2  mm.  thick,  were  then 
made,  and  on  t^em  were  cut  longitudinal  grooves  to  resemble* 
those  of  the  diatom.  When  placed  in  strong  caustic  soda  solution, 
the  movements  of  the  metal  produced  by  the  evolution  of  hydrogen- 
gas  again  duplicated  those  of  the  diatom  in  a  remarkable  manner.. 
The  metal  having  Ae  grooves  had  a  greater  power  of  motion  Uian 
that  without  the  grooves. 

If  we  consider  that  the  diatom  contains  chlorophyll  bands  which, 
when  exposed  to  a  strong  light,  rapidly  evolve  oxygen,  and  if  we- 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  motion  does  not  take  place 
unless  the  light  is  fairly  strong,  we  have  then  a  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  movements  of  these  organisms.  Streams  of  oxygen 
may  be  readUy  seen  evolving  from  aU  parts  of  many  of  the  larger 
aquatic  plants  when  submerged  in  water  and  exposed  to  strong 
light ;  but  in  the  diatom,  while  the  gas  produced  is  large  compared 
with  the  size  of  the  organism,  the  actual  amount  evolved  is  so 
small  that  it  is  taken  into  solution  almost  immediately.  That 
such  evolution  takes  place,  however,  is  shown  by  Professor  Smith's 
experiments  with  indigo.  If,  now,  we  examine  the  artificial  diatom 
made  of  aluminium,  and  placed  in  strong  caustic  solution,  we  find 
that  the  bubbles  from  all  sides  come  together  and  rise  in  a  line 
corresponding  to  the  median  line  or  raphe  of  the  organism,  and 
that  if  indigo  is  placed  in  the  liquid  it  collects  and  rotates  near 
the  central  nodule,  just  as  described  by  Professor  Smith  to  prove 
his  theory  of  the  presence  of  water  currents. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  motion  of  diatoms  is  caused 
by  the  impelling  force  of  the  bubbles  of  oxygen  evolved,  and  that 
the  direction  of  the  movement  is  due  to  the  relatively  larger 
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amount  of  oxygen  set  free,  fiist  firom  the  forwaid  and  then  from 
ihe  rear  half  of  the  organism.  This  accounts  for  the  hesitancy 
and  iiregolar  movements,  as  well  as  the  motion  forwaid  and  back- 
waid  over  the  same  conrse. 

The  evolving  gas  seems  to  act  at  times  as  a  propeller  to  posh 
the  (Mganism  forward,  and  at  other  times  to  exert  a  polling  actioii 
to  raise  the  growth  on  end.  The  various  mov^nents  described 
are  ih&  resultants  of  varying  proportions  of  both  of  these  active 
forces. 

The  fiict  that  a  loniptndinal  groove  on  the  under  side  of  the 
artificial  diatom  causes  it  to  become  more  active,  due  to  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  gas  along  the  line  of  the  groove,  explains  the  reasm 
for  the  greater  activity  of  the  Eaphidese. 

The  most  interesting  and  peculiar  movements  among  diatona 
are  those  of  Badttaria  paradoxa,  whose  frnstules  sUde  over  each 
•other  in  a  longitudinal  direction  untQ  they  are  all  but  d^ached, 
and  then  stop,  reverse  their  motion,  and  dide  bad^  again  in  the 
opposite  direction  until  th^  are  again  almost  separated.  When 
the  diatcHns  are  active  these  alternating  movements  take  place  with 
very  considerable  regulari^.  It  is  probable  that  the  individuals 
in  a  group  of  BadUaria  are  joined  together  much  more  loosely 
than  other  laterally  attached  genera,  and  that  what  a  farwaid 
movement  takes  place  in  the  outer  individual  it  is  arrested  by 
<».piUarity  just  befcHe  the  diatom  is  completdy  detadied. 

It  can  now  be  readily  seen  that  the  strange  movements  of 
the  other  microscopic  plants  may  be  explained  as  also  due  to  the 
evoluti<m  of  oxygen  gas.  While  the  movements  of  desmids  are 
not  as  strongly  marked  as  those  of  diatoms,  many  of  them,  notaUy 
Penimm  and  CUmterium^  have  often  been  descaribed  as  having  a 
power  of  indqiendent  motum,  and  Stahl  *  found  that  this  motion 
is  greatly  affeotod  by  lig^t. 

The  best  account  of  the  movements  of  desmids  has  been  givoi 
by  Klebs.!  This  author  speaks  of  four  kinds  of  movements  in 
desmids,  vix.: — 

1.  A  forward  motion  on  the  suriace,  one  end  of  each  cell 
touching  the  bottom,  while  the  other  end  is  nuHre  or  less  elevated 
and  oscillates  backwards  and  forwards. 

2.  An  elevation  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  substratum, 
the  finae  end  making  wide  circular  movements. 

3.  A  simflar  motion,  followed  by  an  alternate  fijnkiiig  o[  the 
free  end  and  elevation  of  the  other  end. 

4.  An  oblique  elevation,  so  that  both  ends  touch  the  bottom, 
— ^lateral  movements  in  this  position;  then  an  elevation  and  circular 
motion  of  one  end,  and  a  sinking  again  to  an  oblique  or  horiscHital 
position. 


•  TeriModL  Fbyi.  Bad.  G«nn.  Waxbvs,  1880,  PL  11. 
t  BioL  CoDtalU,  188S^p.  853. 
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This  observer  considered  these  movements  to  be  due  to  an 
•exudation  of  mucilage,  and  the  first  two  to  the  formation  during 
the  motion  of  a  filament  of  mucilage,  by  which  the  desmid  is  tem- 
porarily attached  to  the  bottom,  and  wMch  gradually  lengthens. 

These  four  kinds  of  movements  aie  very  easily  explained  by 
the  theory  of  the  evolution  of  gas ;  and  by  regulating  the  con- 
ditions they  can  be  exactly  reproduced  in  the  artificial  desmids 
made  of  aluminium.  In  this  case  strips  of  thin  aluminium  foil 
should  be  used.  When  the  gas  production  is  very  strong  at  one 
end,  the  desmid  will  be  raised  to  a  vertical  position  and  will  take 
up  oscillating  or  circular  movements. 

If  we  now  pass  to  a  consideration  of  like  movements  in  the 
'Cyanophycese,  &e  same  explanation  holds  true  for  Osoillaria, 
which  often  takes  up  a  waving  or  circular  moticm  when  attached 
at  one  end.  This  movement  is  well  described  by  Griffith  and 
Henfirey  *  as  follows : — "  The  ends  of  the  filaments  emeige  from 
their  sheaths,  the  young  extremities  being  apparently  devoid  of 
their  coat;  their'  ends  wave  backward  and  forward,  somewhat  as 
the  forepart  of  the  bodies  of  certain  caterpillars  are  waved  when 
they  stand  on  their  prolegs  with  the  head  reared  up."  The  authors 
attribute  this  motion  to  ''  irregular  contraction  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  protoplasm." 

The  free-swimming  species  of  Nostoc  all  have  a  spontaneous 
power  of  active  motion  in  water,  and  in  aU  of  the  filiform  orders 
of  the  Cyanophycese  detached  portions  of  the  filament  known  as 
hormogones  also  have  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion.  All  of 
these  movements  are  undoubtedly  the  effect  of  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  gas. 


On  "An  Optical  Paradox" 

Dr.  G.  Johnstone  Stonby,  F.RS.,  takes  the  subject  f  up  from  the 
point  of  view  of  "Flat-wavelet  Eesolution,"  and  remarks  that 
Lord  Bayleigh's  experiment  t  ^^7  ^  conveniently  adapted  to  the 
Microscope. 

The  image  of  L  in  the  telescope  T  of  tiie  diagram,  fig.  129,  is  formed 
by  the  mutual  interference  of  all  the  undulations  of  flat  wavelets, 
which  enter  the  telescope  in  the  direction  of  the  so-ccdled  "  rays  " 
that  proceed  from  the  image  of  A  at  C.  The  image  of  A  at  C  is 
the  spurious  disk  and  difl&action  appendages  formed  by  lens  L. 
The  outline  of  L  will  be  properly  seen  so  long  as  the  telescope 
objective  admits,  in  addition  to  the  spurious  disk,  some  part  of  the 

*  Miorographio  DiotioDary,  p.  561. 
t  Pha  Mag^  July  1905,  pp.  12e>8.  t  See  this  Journal,  ante,  p.  417. 
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appendage  nogs,  or  else  pcHtions  of  two  or  more  of  these  rings  if 
all  light  from  the  spurious  disk  is  exduded.  If  the  iqpertore  €i  the 
objectiTe  is  cut  down  till  the  disk  only  is  admitted,  the  definition 
wOl  have  become  so  bad  that  the  ontlme  of  L  cannot  be  seen.  The 
most  satis£act(»7  image  of  L  will  be  f<mned,  when  the  spanaas 
disk  and  all  its  difiGraction  appendages  that  have  any  ai^reciaUe 
brightness  are  admitted  by  the  telescope  objective. 

The  d^^ee  of  definition — Le.  the  steps  from  good  to  poor 
definition — can  be  easQj  investigated  hj  the  ''flat  wavdi^  leacdn- 
tion"  analysis,  and  it  also  shows  that  when  the  sonice  of  li^it  Ais 
enlarged,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  phase  relation  between  the 
portions  of  li^  emanating  frtmi  diflEsrent  pnncta  of  A.  The  need- 
fdl  phase  relation — the  one  necessarily  sabsisting — ^isthat  between 
the  disk  and  the  diffiraction  appendages  formed  from  each  separate 
pnnctom  of  A.  It  follows,  and  is  confirmed  by  experiment^  that 
the  source  of  light  may,  without  loss  of  definition,  be  a  self- 
luminous  body. 

To  understand  how  lotd  Bayleigh's  exp^iment,  and  otiieEfr 
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related  to  it,  can  be  made  with  the  Microscope,  ronove  lens  L  of 
the  apparatus  represented  by  the  figure  in  the  t^^t,  and  replace  it 
by  two  lenses  L  and  L",  of  which  lens  L'  coUimates  the  lig^t  from 
X  while  L"  concentrates  the  coUimated  beam  to  a  focus  at  C.  It 
is  obviously  legitimate  to  make  this  substitutiim.  When  the 
experiment  is  made  with  a  Microscope,  the  source  A  is  to  be  light 
passing  through  a  small  hole  (or  slit)  in  a  stop  placed  under  the 
condenser.  The  condenser  of  the  Ificroscope  then  takes  up  the 
duties  of  lens  L',  and  at  the  same  time  the  objective  of  the  Micro- 
scope discharges  the  functions  of  the  combination  consisting  of 
lens  L"  together  with  lens  C.  The  image  of  A  produced  at  C  then 
becomes  that  image  of  the  hole  (or  slit)  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
^concentration  image"  of  the  Microscope — Le,  in  the  image  which 
comes  into  view  on  removing  the  eye-piece  and  looking  down  the 
Microscope  tube.  Furthermore,  when  the  experiment  is  made 
with  the  Microscope,  any  desired  object  can  be  put  upon  the  stage 
of  the  Microscope/  and  becomes  the  object  to  be  resolved.  The 
author  considers  the  best  object  to  employ  is  one  of  the  bands  of 
Grayson's  Rulings,  supplemented  by  observations  upon  a  single 
pair  of  lines  sudh  as  may  here  and  there  be  seen  to  {uroject  from, 
one  or  other  end  of  a  band.    The  hole  in  the  stop  may^  if  desired,. 
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be  made  to  behave  as  a  self-luminous  source  of  light,  by  focusing 
the  light  of  the  lamp-flame  or  other  luminary  upon  the  stop.  This 
will  be  found  in  no  degree  to  impair  definition,  whether  the  hole  in 
the  stop  be  large  or  small. 


The  Optical  Convention. 

At  the  Optical  Convention  which  was  held  at  the  Northampton 
Institute,  Clerkenwell,  from  May  30  to  June  3,  with  the  object  of 
promoting  the  science  and  industry  of  Optics  in  Great  Britain,  the 
President,  Dr.  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.B.S.,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
passed  in  review  the  history  of  optical  progress  since  early  times^ 
dealing  more  particularly  with  a  few  period  of  marked  progress, 
to  show  how  theory  and  practice  had  acted  and  reacted  upon  one 
another,  and  how  necessary  it  was  that  close  co-operation  between 
those  interested  in  the  scientific  and  technical  sides  of  the  question 
should  exist  for  the  proper  and  prosperous  development  of  British 
Optical  Industry.  The  first  period  selected  for  illustration  was 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  influence  of  the 
work  of  Christian  Huyghens  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  itself 

C)werfully  felt.  Another  period  dealt  with  was  about  100  years 
ter,  when  the  researches  of  Thomas  Young  and  Fresnel  entirely 
changed  the  whole  of  the  theory  on  which  the  construction  of 
optical  instruments  depended.  An  example  was  also  given  of  the 
adverse  and  retarding  effect  of  the  want  of  co-operation  between 
science  and  practice.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  Sir  G^ige 
Airy  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  investigated  the  aberration  of 
lenses.  When  a  generation  later  Daguerre  announced  his  inven- 
tion, this  work  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
designers  of  photographic  lenses.  It  was,  however,  forgotten,  and 
the  last  place  where  the  practical  opticians  of  that  time  might 
have  been  expected  to  look  for  help  were  such  publications  as  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,  or  the  Boyal 
Society  of  Dublin.  They  worked  on  empirical  lines,  with  the 
result  that  the  main  improvements  had  taken  place  in  another 
country,  where  the  opticians  had  been  quicker  to  recognise  that  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  action  on  a  lens  of  the  light  which  traverses 
it  was  the  condition  precedent  to  further  advance. 

The  last  illustration  chosen  to  emphasise  the  beneficial  effects 
of  intimate  co-operation  between  science  and  industry  was  the 
history  of  optical  glass  manufacture.  After  a  brief  reference  to 
tJie  invention  of  optical  glass  by  the  poor  carpenter  Ounand  in 
1740,  whose  son,  after  his  father's  death,  sold  the  secret  to  George 
Boutemps,  who  was  brought  to  England  by  Messrs.  Chance,  the 
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President  dealt  with  the  work  of  Abbe  at  Jena,  as  perhaps  the 
most  striking  example  of  the  results  aceming  from  die  reasoned 
combination  of  theory  and  practica  Sketching  Abbe's  career,  he 
passed  on  to  his  work  on  the  theory  of  the  Microscope,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  Uie  direct  outcome  of  the  work  of  FresneL  Abbe's 
work  soon  led  him  to  realise  that  for  Microscope  objectives  no 
great  improvement  could  be  expected  with  the  glass  at  the  opti- 
cian's disposal — a  result  which  had  likewise  been  arrived  at  by 
Petzval  and  von  Seidel  in  regard  to  photographic  lenses.  Theo- 
retical work  thus  indicated  a  W  to  progress  only  to  be  overoome  by 
the  manufacture  of  new  glasses.  This  facthadalso  been  recognised 
by  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  and  Professor  Stokes, 
who  had  for  some  eight  years  previous  to  1870  endeavoured,  bat 
with  scant  success,  to  produce  glass  having  certain  definite  relations 
between  dispersion  and  refraction.  Abbe  was  more  successful :  his 
writings  attracted  the  attention  of  the  glass-maker  Schott,  and 
their  researches,  aided  in  the  first  instance  by  a  large  grant  from 
the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  had  led  to  the  present  well- 
known  industrial  results.  Nor  was  this  all ;  fcH*,  in  virtue  of  the 
distribution  of  profits  settled  by  the  scheme  of  the  Carl  Zeiss 
Stiftung,  the  University  of  Jena  alone  had  received  a  sum  approach- 
ing 100,000/.  No  better  illustration^  perhaps,  could  be  found  of 
the  way  in  which  progress  depended  on  the  co-op»ration  of  science 
and  experience. 

A  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  President's  address  will  be 
found  in  the  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Optical  Convention, 
in  the  shape  of  an  historical  chart  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Chesire,  FJLM.S. 
This  chart  contains  the  names  and  dates  of  birth  and  death  of  the 
foremost  workers  in  optical  science,  and  is  conveniently  arranged 
to  show  at  a  glance  the  pmods  of  particular  progress. 

The  programme  of  the  Convention  can  be  classed  into  two 
divisions ;  the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  and  a  representa- 
tive exhibition  of  optical  and  scientific  instruments  of  British 
manufacture.  The  following  abstracts  of  papers  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  Microscope  are  given  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  authors'  names.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  have  been 
kindly  abstracted  for  the  J.B.M.S.  by  the  authors  themselves. 

*  Thb  GoNEiDxaAnoH  or  ths  Equivalbht  Vlmjob  or  Oftioal 


By!  Cmrad  Beck,  FJiJ£,S. 

The  author  ezplahied  that  in  all  dioptzic  optical  Bystems  thero  are  two 
weD-koown  pairs  of  planes,  known  as  the  principal  and  nodal  planes  respect- 
ively, which,  when  the  media  on  both  sides  of  me  instrmnent  are  the  same^ 
such  as  air,  are  superimposed  in  one  jMur  ci  jdanes  possessing  the  character- 
isties  of  both,  and  are  known  as  the  equiyalent  planes. 

In  considering  optical  instrmnents,  soane  system  of  measunaaait  and 
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nomendattire  must  be  n|pd.  Any  snoh  system  required  that  the  yalae 
of  the  focal  length  shonla  be  known.  In  a  single  thin  oonvex  lens  the 
distance  of  the  solar  focus  or  bnming  point  from  we  edge  of  the  lens  gave 
this  important  measnrement ;  but  in  oompoxmd  instroments,  although  the 
focal  pomt  could  often  be  foxmd^  that  portion  of  the  instrument  from  which 
it  should  be  measured  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  focal  length  was  more 
difficult  to  determine. 

Barly  En^ish  writers  attempted  to  express  this  position  by  such  terms 
as  "  optical  centre,"  or  "  perspective  centre,^  but  without  a  true  xmderstanding 
of  the  correct  principle,  and  they  preferred  to  deal  with  an  instrument  as  a 
series  of  component  parts,  rather  tnan  as  a  whole. 

Fifty  years  preyiously  it  was  thoroughly  understood  on  the  Ck>ntinent 
that  there  is  no  one  position  in  an  optical  system  from  which  the  optical 
measurements  should  be  made,  but  two  "equivalent  planes,"  one  for  inci- 
dent light  measurements,  the  other  for  emergent  li^t  measurements. 

Mr.  Beck  then  showed,  with  the  aid  of  a  diagram  provided  with  a 
movable  slide,  that  the  most  complex  instruments  can  for  most  purposes  be 
represented  by  a  thin  lens  of  a  certain  focal  length,  if  we  imagme  it  to  be 
placed  first,  in  the  first  equivalent  plane  to  receive  the  light,  and  then  shifted 
to  the  second  equivalent  plane  to  discharge  the  light  The  focus  of  such  a 
lens  is  the  eqmvalent  or  tone  focus  of  the  compound  instrument,  and  the 
position  of  the  equivalent  planes  becomes  of  prime  importance. 

The  author  then  explained  diagrammatioally  how  the  separation  of  two 
single  convex  lenses  profoundly  altered  their  position.  Starting  from  two 
lenses  dose  to  one  another,  he  explained  how  the  equivalent  planes  move 
away  from  each  other,  and  cross  as  the  two  lenses  are  separated,  going  to 
infinity  when  the  lenses  are  situated  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  sum 
of  their  focal  lengths,  reappearing  on  the  other  side  of  the  lenses  on  further 
separation.  The  argument  was  then  applied  to  combinations  of  positive  and 
negative  lenses  with  similar  results. 

He  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  various  types  of  instruments:  the 
photographic,  or  projection  lens,  the  Telescope  and  tne  Microscope,  bv  means 
of  the  same  pair  of  lenses  separated  by  different  amoxmts ;  showing  how  the 
telei^oto  lens,  and  especially  the  compoxmd  Microscope  obtained  their  dis- 
tinctive advantages  by  the  position  in  which  their  equivalent  planes  were 
placed. 

A  Microscope  of  the  highest  power  considered  as  a  whole,  has  an  equiva- 
lent focal  len^  of  only  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch,  tiie  object  oeing 
placed  approximately  at  the  focal  point  The  earliest  Microscopes  wero 
constructed  like  our  pocket  maenifiers  of  single  lenses  of  various  curvature. 
Such  lenses  could  only  be  made  of  comparatively  small  magnifying  power, 
and  even  then  the  object  had  to  be  placed  vei^  dose  to  me  lens.  If  we 
could  conceive  of  a  single  lens  with  a  magnifying  power  of  2000,  the 
focal  distance  would  only  be  j^  or  ^  inch,  and  the  oblect  would  be  so 
dose  that  it  could  not  even  be  protected  l^  a  thin  cover-gkss.  It  is,  how- 
ever, interesting  to  note  that  lenses  of  different  shapes,  although  they  aro 
single  lenses,  aro  suitable  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  for  increasing  this 
so-oedled  working  distance,  owing  to  the  different  position  of  their  equivalent 
planes. 

For  obtaining  high  magnifications,  sLogle  lenses  cannot  be  made  with 
suffidently  strong  curvaturo,  and  the  first  idea  that  suggests  itself  is  to  place 
three  or  four  powerftd  lenses  dose  together.  Such  an  arrangement,  however, 
is  even  moro  unsuitable,  because  the  equivalent  planes  aro  genendly  some- 
whero  between  the  lenses,  and  the  actual  distance  of  the  focus  from  the 
front  lens  is  reduced  still  further  than  in  the  case  of  a  single  lens. 

So  it  was,  that  without  knowing  the  exact  reason,  the  plan  of  using 
lenses  separated  by  large  intervals  was  adopted  in  Microscopes  as  far  bade 
as  the  year  1650.    The  equivalent  planes  aro  so  placed  that  one  of  them  is 
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At  a  conflideraUe  distance  from  the  lensefi,  and  eyen  if  the  focal  length  of 
the  complete  instroment  were  -^^^  inch  there  is  am|de  room  for  manipnlat* 
ing  the  ol>ject  The  modem  componnd  Microscopes  consist  c^  two  positire 
lenses  separated  hy  a  large  interval,  and  the  two  equivalent  pUmas  ars 
ontside  everything;  the  object  to  be  examined  and  the  observer's  ejes  are 
inside. 

Mr.  Beck  then  nrged  the  importance  of  examining  instruments  as  a 
complete  whole  with  a  view  to  seeing  if,  by  re-arrangement  of  parts,  new 
positions  could  not  be  foxmd  in  which  the  equivalent  planes  mi^t  be  placed 
m  order  to  confer  fresh  capabilities,  and  concluded  by  treatiiq^  the  case  of 
the  human  eye  and  spectacles,  deducing  several  curious  facts  as  to  the  size 
of  the  picture  received  upon  the  eye,  firstly,  in  cases  of  high  myopia  coef- 
rected  vdth  spectacles,  and  secondly,  in  cases  of  cataract  with  the  crystalline 
lens  replaced  oy  powerful  convex  spectacles. 


Oh  Cbbtaih  Mbtbods  of  Lsms  Mbasubemimt  ahd  Tktiko  toorhBi 

WITH  SOMB  RbOOMMSHDATIOMB  AS  TO  NOMXROLATUBB  AXD  DaSCaOPTHUI. 

By  T.  H.  BlakaUy, 

The  instrument  used  is  in  essence  a  collimator,  for  it  consists  <^  a  scale 
of  a  few  divisions  at  the  principal  focus  of  an  achromatic  lens.  It  is  fitted 
to  the  stage  <A  a  Microscope,  being  placed  through  the  hole  in  the  staget 
upon  which  it  rests  by  means  of  a  collar  near  the  ien&  The  collimator  Ims 
itself  is  turned  towards  the  Microscope,  and  the  lens  or  lens  systems,  the 
measurements  of  which  are  to  be  determined,  are  placed  between  this  coUi- 
mating  lens  and  the  Microscope  objective.  The  method  may  be  employed 
for  determining  the  focal  lengins  of  lenses,  the  distance  between  the  princi- 
pal focus  from  surfaces  of  a  lens,  the  ratio  of  the  radii  of  the  surfM^  of  a 
single  lens,  the  distance  between  the  second  principal  focus  of  one  lens  and 
the  first  principal  focus  of  the  second  lens  in  a  combination  of  two  Ibises, 
the  curvature  of  lens  surfaces,  and  it  has  also  h&essi  applied  to  measure  the 
index  of  refraction  of  a  liquid.  With  regard  to  determming  the  focal  length 
<A  lens  systems,  the  method  was  foxmd  applicable  to  an  entire  Microscope, 
the  tube  of  which  was  not  long. 


*Abibbatioms. 
By  8.  D,  Cfhalmers,  M,A. 

The  author  discusses  practical  means  for  measuring  by  observational 
methods  the  aberration  of  lenses,  more  particularly  photographic  lenses,  on 
the  system  employed  by  Hartmann  for  telescope  objectives.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  it  has  not  been  possible,  as  yet,  to  apply  the  method  to  Microsoc^ 
objectives  vdth  sufficient  accuracy. 


^Mbasubimbnt  of  BEFBAonvB  Indkx. 
By  S,  D.  Chalmers,  M.A, 

The  paper  describes  a  new  and  accurate  method  of  determining  the  re- 
fractive index  of  glass  in  the  form  of  a  lens. 

The  lens  to  be  tested  is  inserted  in  a  liquid  whose  refractive  index 
can  be  measured,  and  the  refractive  index  is  determined  from  the  foimnla 
Hj  -  no  (E,  -  Ks)  =  the  power  of  the  lens  (when  inmiersed  in  the  liquid). 
Where  n^  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  lens,  tiq  of  the  liquid,  R,  and  B,  the 
curvatures  of  the  lens;  the  latter  need  only  be  known  approximatdy.   Te 
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^etennine  the  power  of  the  lens,  a  sabddiAry  lens  is  used  to  focus  a  bright 
-object,  the  image  being  observed  l^  a  high-power  eye-piece. 

In-front  of  uie  subsidiary  lens  is  placed  a  plane  parallel  trongh,  contain- 
ing a  transparent  liquid,  snch  as  cIoyo  oil  or  immersion  oil 

The  bright  object  is  focused,  the  lens  is  inserted  in  the  trough,  and  the 
-object  re-focused.    If  v^  and  v^  be  the  focusing  distances — 

-? — 2-  =s  power  of  the  lens  as  used, 

4uid  V|  -  v^  V.  and  v^  must  be  measured  with  the  same  proportionate  accuracy 
.as  is  requirea  in  n,  -  no. 

The  i»aper  contains  a  h'st  of  readings  showing  that  an  accuracy  of  0*0006 
was  obtained,  and  the  author  claims  tioat  with  specially  designed  apparatus 
the  error  coiodd  be  reduced  to  00001,  and  that  the  y^ues  of  the  dii^)ersion 
-could  be  obtained  with  the  accuracy  of  spectrometer  measurements. 

To  ayoid  the  errors  in  the  ref  ractiye  index  of  the  liquid  due  to  tempera- 
ture Yariations,  the  trough  is  made  in  the  shape  of  a  prism,  and  any  yariation 
in  the  temperature  causes  the  image  to  move  m  the  field— thus  permitting  of 
•a  correction  bein^  made  for  t^nperature  errors.  For  obtaining  the  re£ractiye 
index  of  the  liquids,  standard  lenses  are  used. 


The  Sfboifioation  akd  Mbasubemsnt  of  Optioal  Absbbations. 

By  C.  F.  Drysdalej  D,Sc. 

This  paper  is  a  general  discussion  on  the  aberration  of  optical  instru- 
ments, ft  is  pointed  out  that  optical  image-forming  instruments  fall  into 
two  distinct  classes — objectiye  and  subjective.  To  me  former  class  belong 
instruments  sudi  as  photographic  lenses,  projection  apparatus,  etc.,  where 
the  image  is  formed  on  a  screen,  and  whidi  are  therefore  complete  in  them- 
fielves.  To  the  latter  class  belong  instruments  such  as  the  Telescope  and 
Microscope,  where  the  final  object  is  to  produce  a  perfect  image  on  the  retina 
of  tiie  obseryer,  and  therefore  these  should  have  their  aberration  defined 
with  respect  to  the  normal  eye. 

*  DnrFBAOTiOH  IN  OpnoAL  Instbumknts. 
By  J.  W,  Gordon^  F.R.M.S, 

In  the  geometrical  representation  of  a  beam  of  light  there  are  two  con- 
stituent elements— the  rays  and  the  wave-fronts.  The  rays  traverse  the 
beam  from  end  to  end  and  extend  in  one  dimension  only.  The  wave-fronta 
lie  athwart  the  beam  and  are  extended  in  the  two  remaining  dimensions. 
The  wave-fronts  may  be  more  exactly  defined,  for  they  are  monophasal  sur- 
iacee,  A  wave-front  may  accordingly  be  said  to  pajss  through  all  those 
points  in  the  rays  composing  any  beam  which  lie  at  a  given  optical  distance 
m>m  its  point  of  origin. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  rays  intersect  the  wave-fronts  in  a  beam  of  light. 
From  tibe  nature  of  this  intersection  the  type  of  the  beam  may  be  determined. 
Thus  the  ray  where  it  intersects  the  wave-front  may  be  a  normal  to  the 
surface  of  the  wave-front,  or  it  may  meet  it  at  an  oblique  angle.  If  the 
ray  is  a  normal  the  pen<nl  is  normal  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  we  have 
the  noraoal  beam  of  ordinary  light  which  forms  the  subject  of  investigation 
in  what  is  commonly  called  geometrical  optics.  But  when  the  angle  is 
oblique  the  beam  is  a  beam  of  oifiEracted  light 

The  phenomena  of  diffracted  light  are  usually  grouped  into  two  classes, 
named  after  Fraunhofer  and  Fresnel  respectively.    The  Fraunhofer  bsnds 
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are  exhibited  outside  the  geometrical  boundary  of  the  normal  beam,  ih» 
Frefinel  bands  within  that  ,boundary.  Since  in  the  case  of  a  focuaed  beim 
of  light  the  normal  beam  narrows  to  a  point  in  the  focal  i^ane,  it  foUows 
that  Freanel  bands  disappear  from  the  iodX  plane  itself,  and  are  therrfoie  of 
oomparatively  small  importance  in  the  theory  of  optical  instruments.  Fraun- 
hofer  bands  on  the  omer  hand  are  best  seen  in  the  focal  plane,  and  for  thia 
reason  they  are  of  great  importuioe  for  the  theory  of  optical  instrumentB, 
where  they  giye  rise  to  the  phencmiena  of  the  false  disk,  intercostal  fignres, 
and  the  lil^ — ^in  cme  word,  to  the  phenomena  connected  with  what  has  been 
called  the  antipoint  It  is  fnnn  this  point  of  Tiew  that  the  Fraunhofiar 
diffimotion  phenomena  haye  been  exdufflvely  studied,  and  consequently  the 
account  giyen  oi  them  in  the  accepted  text-books  is  limited  to  their  appear- 
ance in  we  focal  plane. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  paper  that  this  restriction  of  the  attentum  of 
students  to  the  phenomena  euiibited  in  the  focal  plane  leads  to  a  misunder- 
standing, both  of  the  nature  and  of  tiie  importance  of  the  Fraunhofer  bands, 
and  in  illustration  of  this  point  the  author  referred  to  an  inyestigation  ot 
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the  Fraunhofer  phenomena  in  planes  other  than  the  focal  plane,  some  results 
of  which  had  been  communicated  in  a  paper  read  by  him  oefore  the  B.M.S. 
in  December  last.*  In  the  mathematical  part  of  that  paper  it  was  showir 
that  if  a  mode  of  calculating  the  intensity  of  Fraunhofer  rings  is  adoptod^ 
which  is  applicable  to  rings  lying  in  these  afocal  planes,  these  rings  can  be 
shown  to  be  m  theory  conical  waye-£ronts  which,  starting  from  the  diffiract- 
ing  aperture,  trayel  down  outside  the  surface  of  the  normal  beam,  forming  » 
fringe  of  light  haying  the  form  of  a  conical  waye-front  This  conical  waye- 
front  intersects  the  surface  of  the  normal  beam  at  right  angles,  and  forms  a 
tangential  extension  of  the  spherical  waye-&onts  occupying  the  interior  oC 
the  beam.  The  diagram,  fig.  ISO,  illustrates  according  to  this  theory  tha 
anatomy  of  a  focused  beam  of  light  Here  AA  is  the  aperture  defining 
the  beam,  F  the  focal  point.  The  circular  arcs  struck  about  F  represent  the 
waye-fronts  of  normal  light  OGG  are  traces  of  the  dark  intenrals  betweeir 
the  Fresnel  rings.    DDD  are  the  conical  waye-fronts  of  the  Fraunhofer  ring^ 

♦  J.R.M.8.,  1905,p.  1.: 
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TFP  is  the  theoretical  focal  plane.  Only  one  Frannhofer  ring— the  inneiv 
most — ^18  represented,  and  this  one  only  is  of  any  great  piacticar  importance. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  I^nnh<tfer  ring  forms  at  the  focal  plane  a 
cone  haying  its  apex  in  that  plane.  If  we  assume  that  it  continues  to  be 
propagated  inwara  according  to  the  ordinary  law  of  light  propagation  along 
rays  normal  to  the  wave-front,  it  will  follow  that  this  conical  wave-front  will 
continue  to  contract  upon  its  own  axis,  and  that  at  a  distance  determined  by 
the  divergence  angle  of  the  normal  beam  it  will  reach  its  ^int  of  greatest 
condensation.  Fig.  131  shows  diagranunaticaUv  the  production  of  this  result. 
Now  if  such  a  condensation  of  the  focused  lignt  takes  place  in  the  plane  E 
of  fig.  131,  it  is  clear  that  the  image  of  a  point  source  of  light  must  be  better 
defined  in  this  plane  E  than  in  the  theoretical  focal  ^lane;  from  which  again 
it  would  follow  that  the  effect  of  Fraunhofer  difi&action  i^  not  only  to  innxdr 
definition  in  the  focal  plane  itself,  but  also  to  displace  the  effective  focal 
plane  to  a  position  behind  that  :of  the  theoretical  focal  plane.  The  author 
proposes  as  an  approximate  expression  for  the  extent  of  this  displacement 

A  =  ^^ — J  where  a  =  the  displacement,  u  =  the  divergence  angle  of  the 

focused  befon,  and  X  =  the  wave-length  of  light.     This  expression,  when 

highly  magnified  images  are  formed,  becomes  a  =  —^  where  M  s=  the  scale 

of  magnification. 

The  theoretical  position  having  been  thus  defined,  its  beanng  upon 
certain  obscure  problems  of  practical  optics  was  next  discussed.  First  there 
is  the  fact  with  which  every  photc^grapner  is  familiar,  that  for  really  critical 
focusing  it  is  necessary  to  focus  wil^  the  particular  stop  ,with  which  you 
intend  to  operate  during  exposure.  Another  fact  of  the  same  class  is  tiiat 
when  a  Microscope  is  aoyusted  for  high  power  work  the  focus  is  immediately 
disturbed  by  any  change  in  the  adjustment  of  the  substage  condenser,  and 
that  if  in  uiis  way  the  angle  of  the  light  is  altered  even  slightly,  a  corre- 
spending  readjustment  of  focus  becomes  necessary.  These  are  matters  quite 
commonly  known.  The  author  added  an  observation  recently  made  by  him- 
self when  working  with  a  ICicroscope  arranged  to  give  extremely  highly 
magnified  images  and  fitted  with  an  oscillating  screen  for  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  emergent  pencil.  Then  it  is  found  that  the  image  seen  upon 
the  oscillating  screen  shows  much  greater  crispness  of  detail  than  when  seen 
as  an  a^al  image. 

Supplementing  these  general  observations,  the  author  showed  some  photo- 
graphs m  which  n^atives  obtained  in  the  tiieoretical  focal  plane  were  com- 
pared with  nc^tives  of  tlie  same  object  obtained  in  a  iocel  plane  displaced  in 
accordance  with  the  ein^ession  obtained  above  for  the  displacement  of  the 
effective  focal  jtlane.  The  results  were  striking,  but  not  conclusive,  and, 
indeed,  the  difficulty  of  determining  witii  exactitude  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  which  inroduces  a  given  photograph  makes  experiment  upon  tiiese  lines 
much  more  oifficult  than  would  perhaps  be  expected.  The  author  submitted 
his  results  as  tentative  and  immature  m  their  present  form,  suggesting  that 
they  point  to  a  promising  field  of  further  investigation. 


Ah  iNTnursBnroi  Apparatus  fob  thi  Oalibsatioh  of  Extsnsomstibs. 
By  J,  Mcrrow^  M,8c,,  and  Fro/essar  E,  L,  WcUkin,  M.A, 

^  In  research  work  on  the  elasticity  of  metals,  in  which  extensometers  of 
considerable  delicacy  were  employed,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
determining  the  constants  of  the  instruments  witii  sufficient  accunu^, 
because  the  meclumical  devices  with  which  they  could  be  compared  would 
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lie  liaUe  to  defects  of  the  sune  kind  and  order  of  magmtiide  as  tfaoae  ft 
Teqnired  to  detect    Tliis  led  the  anthon  to  ooDstmct  an  ypaeatai  ~ 
upon  interferenoe  methods,  hj  wfakh  the  abore  difficulty  u  doiie  wemmj  vitt, 
:aa  the  measnrementB  of  the  duplacements  are  made  directly  in  tetna  of  a 
known  waTe4ength  of  H^l 

l%e  interference  rings  piodnoed  are  Tiewed  thioogfa  a  Mlcroseope,  in  ^e 
•cnre-pleoe  of  which  are  three  cross-wires,  one  central  and  at  right  angles  to 
the  other  twa 

The  definition  and  separation  of  the  rings  are  snffirifnfly  good  to  caatle 
•one  to  estimate  ^  of  the  distamce  between  two  rings  £uriy  concctly. 

Since  a  shift  <^  one  ring  to  the  next,  past  any  gircn  point,  is  eqarfalent 
to  one  waTe4ength  alteratioo  in  thidnesB  of  the  padi  whidi  is  hong 
measoied,  a  great  degree  of  accoracy  is  attained. 

A  full  description  of  the  instniment  and  its  mode  <^  appKcalinn  is  gi^en. 


Ths  PimAfiLET.  Plaxb  MHTBnwmL* 
ByJ.K  Po^ing^  FJLS. 

If  a  parallel  plate  of  ^ass  is  inteiposed  between  the  ckjedHre  of  a  lOoo- 
Boofpe  and  the  object,  the  image  is  seen  in  its  tme  direction  when  the  piirie  is 
perpendicniar  to  the  axis.  When  the  plate  is  tilted  the  imsge  is  siiifted 
sidewise,  and  by  an  amoimt  which,  for  an^es  leas  than  10  d^ces,  is  Tcxy 
nearly  |Hoporti<Hial  to  the  tangent  of  the  an^  of  tilt,  and  for  sodi  angks 
wrhen  a  low-power  objectire  is  nsed,  the  definition  is  not  appieciablj  im- 
paired by  the  tflt 

To  nse  the  |^te  as  a  micrometer,  it  may  be  fixed  to  one  end  of  an  axil 
wrhich  tarns  in  bearings  and  is  peipendicnlar  to  the  axis  of  the  IQerosoope. 
A  pointer  attadied  to  the  rerolying  axis  moves  OTer  a  strai^it  scale,  and  tibe 
munber  of  diyisions  of  the  scale  from  the  centre  is  pn^xHtional  to  the 
tangent  o^  the  angle  of  tflt,  and  therefore  nearly  proportional  to  the  AM  of 
the  image.  Snppoee  that  it  is  required  to  measure  uie  diameter  of  a  small 
partide.  The  j^te  is  tflted  so  that  one  side,  a,  of  the  particle  is  on  tiie 
<cro8Bwire  in  the  eyqneoe,  and  the  position  of  the  pdnteron  the  scale  is  read. 
The  |date  is  then  tilted  so  that  the  other  side,  5,  of  the  partide  is  on  tite 
<crosBwire,  and  the  positum  of  the  pointer  is  again  read.  The  difference  of 
the  two  readings  gives  the  diameter  in  scale  dirisions.  l%e  value  of  a  scale 
divisum  may  be  determined  by  using  as  object  a  finely  divided  scale. 

The  micrometer  may  be  entirely  detached  from  the  ICeroeoope,  so  tiiat  in 
manipalation  there  is  no  risk  of  disturbing  the  Microsoc^ie.  There  is  no 
backlash. 

For  powers  higher  than  H  or  1  in.  there  is  insnffident  qpaoe  for  the  plate 
between  the  object  and  the  objectiTe,  and  the  tflting  affects  the  defimtion. 
The  plate  may  then  be  interposed  in  the  tube  between  the  objectiTe  and  the 
eyepiece,  and  in  this  position  it  is,  of  course,  much  more  sensitiTe,  and  the 
definition  remains  good. 

In  a  measuring  bench  or  a)mparator  in  the  Physical  Laboratoiy  of  the 
Birmingham  University,  we  use  two  Microscopes  vrith  2-in.  objectives.  The 
plates  are  6  mm.  thick,  the  pointers  are  25  in.  long,  and  move  on  millimetrB 
scales  with  about  100  divisions  for  a  shift  of  1  millimetre. 

The  parallel  plate  micrometer  vnis  described  by  Clausen  as  fi&r  bac^  as 
1841.t  It  was  re-invented  by  Porro  in  1842.t  Porro  used  both  the  fosm 
described  above  and  a  double  image  form  for  the  Telescope.  In  the  doubte 
image  form  there  are  two  plates,  each  occupying  half  the  field,  i^aced  in 

*  Printed  in  extenao  by  pirminioii  of  the  mnthor. 
t  Ast  Nach.,  xriU.  (1841)  col.  <«h96.  I  C.  R.,  xlL  (1855)  p.  1058, 
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^x>nt  of  the  eyepiece.    One  is  fixed  and  the  other  can  be  tilted  aboat  an  axis 
jKipendicnlar  to  the-line  of  division  of  the  plates. 

I  haye  nsed  bothlfonns,  and  I  find  both  of  them  exceedingly  conyenient. 


Fio.  132, 

rapid/ and  accorate.  The  parallel  plate  micrometer  is  easily  oonsbraoted, 
4iim1  is  inexpensiye.  It  ments  more  notice  and  much  more  use  than  it  has 
yet  received  (Fig.  182). 


The  Polishiho  of  Glass  Subfaoss. 
By  Lord  Bayleigh,  0.M,  F.B,8. 

Theoretical  treatment  of  the  question  consisted  in  the  inquiry  into  the 
difference  between  reflection  from  a  perfectly  plane  surface,  and  from  one 
whidi  had  corrugations.  This  difference  depended  entirely  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  period  of  the  corrugation — i.e.  the  distance  from  ridge  to 
ridge  along  the  snrface,  and  the  wave-length  of  the  vibration  that  was  being 
reflected.  The  question  in  connection  with  gratings  had  been  treated  long 
ago  by  Fraunhofer,  who  had  drawn  condnsions  as  to  the  limits  of  the  power 
•of  the  Microscope,  tom  the  fact  that  when  the  lines  of  a  grating  are  closer 
together  than  a  wave-length,  the  spectra  which  would  be  formed  if  the 
g»ting  had  been  less  closely  ruled  were,  so  to  say,  pushed  out  of  the  field. 
With  the  slight  correction  that  Fraunhofer  haa  not  treated  the  case  of 
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oblique  inddenoe  correctly,  because  the  last  spectrum  did  not  Tanish  till  the 
distance  between  the  lines  or  corrogations  was  as  small  as  half  a  wave- 
length, his  arguments  had  been  pc^ectly  soxmd. 

When  no  diffiraction  spectra  were  rormed,  then  the  whde  of  tiie  li^t 
must  be  concentrated  in  the  specially  reflected  beam,  and  the  corrugations 
then  had  no  effect  It  was,  therefore,  entirely  a  question  of  waTc-length.  A 
surface  roughened  with  pebbles  might  act  as  a  perfect  reflector  for  sound- 
wayes.  The  author  had  himself  experimented  with  a  piece  of  ground  ^ass 
silyered  oyer  the  roughnesses,  which  acted  as  a  reflector  for  dark  heat  rayB, 
and  again,  glass  might  be  polished  sufficiently  finely  to  reflect  red  rajs 
fairly  well,  and  yet  act  yery  miperfectly  as  regards  reflection  of  the  blue  or 
ultra-yiolet  rays.  Herschd  had  thought  that  grinding  and  perishing  of 
glass  was  of  the  same  nature,  that  lumps  of  glass  were  broken  out  by  the 
emery  with  which  the  glass  was  brought  into  contact  under  pressure.  His 
own  observations  led  to  a  different  conclusion — viz.  that  polishing,  as  con- 
ducted with  rouge  imbedded  in  pitch,  or  carried  on  doth  or  paper,  was 
essentially  different  to  grinding.  When  followed  under  the  Microecope, 
easily  done  when  the  surface  is  smeared  over  with  a  little  amline  dye,  no 
visible  pieces  of  glass  appeared  to  be  broken  away  at  alL  The  polishing 
b^on  upon  the  eminences  left  by  the  grinding,  little  facets  were  produced, 
and  these  grew  in  tize,  but  the  polish  on  the  facets  ajipeared  perfect  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  appearea  to  the  author  that  the  process  was  a  mole- 
cular one,  tiae  upper  layer  of  molecules  being  operated  upon  by  the  polishing 
material  Not  that  the  fact  of  not  being  able  to  obs^e  structure  und^ 
the  Microscope  was  any  proof  that  no  structure  existed  till  they  came  to  the 
molecular  limit,  but  the  impression  obtained  from  the  discontinuity  of  the 
two  processes,  led  him  to  think  the  material  was  acted  on  mdecularly.  It 
was  an  important  question  which  it  would  be  useful  to  get  definitely  settled. 
The  author  observed  that  his  remarks  referred  solely  to  hard  matenals,  and 
not  softer  ones  such  as  metals,  in  the  case  of  which  Mr.  Beilby,  who  had 
investigated  the  matter,  considered  that  the  polishing  did  not  consist  only 
in  removing  eminences,  but  also  in  filling  up  the  pits  with  the  material 
removed  from  the  eminences. 

After  referring  to  experiments  as  to  the  amount  of  material  removed  in 
polishing  glass,  the  author  proceeded  to  discuss  observations  he  bad  made 
on  the  action  of  very  dilute  nydrofluoric  add  on  glass  surfaces.  The  surfiaoe, 
it  was  foxmd,  could  be  cut  away  to  any  required  small  depth — such  as  half  a 
wave-length — in  a  regular  manner.  By  etching  two  flat  surfaces  in  strips, 
and  continuing  these  crosswise,  the  depths  could  be  so  chosen  as  to  g^ve  tne 
most  brilliant  colours  of  Newton's  rings. 

The  effect  of  the  add  on  findy  ground  glass  surfaces,  was  to  diminato 
from  the  roughened  surface  all  the  finer  irr^ularities,  leaving  only  those  of' 
longer  periodidty,  and  the  theoretical  reasons  for  this  were  explained. 

In  the  discusdon  which  followed,  Mr.  Bosenhain  adduced  reasons  tor 
believing  that  in  polishing  glass  a  surface  flow,  similar  to  that  which 
Mr.  Beilby  had  shown  to  occur  with  metals,  did  take  place.  Mr.  Hcnraoe 
Beck  likewise  evidenced  facts  pointing  to  an  actual  transference  of  glass  from 
the  eminences  of  the  surface  to  tiie  acyjacent  pits. 


*A  SmPLB  MiTHOD  OF  FBODVcma  Aohbomatio  LnnoiFEBmroi  Bahds. 

By  Jidius  Bheinherg,  FM.M.8. 

This  is  an  account  of  some  experiments  on  problems  connected  with 
microscopic  vidon  which  led  to  an  unexpected  result  in  another  directicm. 
If  a  grating  is  placed  on  the  object-stage  of  a  Microscope  and  illuminated  by 
a  narrow  beam  of  light,  it  diffracts  the  l^t,  so  that  spectra  will  be  formed 
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in  the  back  focal  plsne  of  the  objective.  The  image  of  the  gratmg  leeolte 
txam  the  lennion  of  light  craning  from  these  spectia,  and,  aoooiding  to  the 
well-known  law  of  AlAie,  no  defined  appeonnce  of  atractaie  can  be  seen  in 
the  image,  onleeB  at  least  two  of  these  speotia  have  taken  port  in  its  (bnnation. 
The  aim  in  yiew  waa  to  see  whether,  after  blocking  ont  all  bnt  one  of  the 
spectra  diAaoted  hj  the  object,  it  was  possible  to  prodnce  piecdsely  similar 

r:tTS  in  some  other  way  to  replace  them,  and,  if  so,  what  wonld  happen  to 
image. 
An  Abbe  Demonstiatioii  Hicioecope  was  naed  by  the  anthor  for  the  in- 
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Via.  133.  FiQ.  13*. 

veatigation.  In  this  instrament  Abbe'e  view  that  a  Microscope  objectjve  ie 
«qmTOlent  to  a  magni^inR  lens  J  J  (^.  183),  to  convert  the  divergent  rays 
fnm  Uie  object  into  parallel  pencils,  and  a  telescope  objective  T  T  to  bring 
these  parallel  pencils  to  a  fooos  and  produce  the  image,  is  embodied  in  a 
praotioal  form. 

The  spectra  V  G  B  and  V  G'  E'  (fig.  184),  diffracted  by  the  object,  were 
blocked  ont  by  means  of  the  diaphragm  I)  D,'  so  that  only  the  central  beiua  (or 
zero  speotrom)  was  transmitted,  and  in  order  to  imitate  these  spectra  the 
device  was  hit  apon  to  pass  the  beam  throng  two  diffraction  gratings  of  the 
same  pitch.  Thorp  Kratings  of  about  14,600  lines  per  inch  were  used,  and 
are  shown  at  P  P'  and  H  H'  (flg.  184). 

To  consider  the  action  of  passing  parallel  light  throagh  two  gratings  of 
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the  Mine  pitoh,  let  the  ny  A  B  (^.  185)  impiiige  on  the  gnting  G',  and  let 
BO  be  the  dioptric  or  nonnally  dii&aoted  my,  and  B D  one  <rf  ue  diflOcaetad 
nys  of  the  fint  order  to  whidi  the  grating  gi^eB  riae.  When  the  laj  BC 
meets  the  seeoiid  nating,  it  again  n^ite  up  into  several  prop(«ti<»i8,  one  of 
them  (0  K)  nrooeeding  in  the  original  direction.  When  B  B  meets  the  seoood 
gpiting  €r  wis  also  is  Sfdit  np,  the  dioptric  porticm  continuing  in  the  diree- 
tion  D  H,  and  the  first  dififracted  rays  procMding  in  the  direction  D  E  and 
D  E^  Bnt  as  the  grating  is  of  the  same  pitch  as  the  other  one,  the  angle 
between  DH  and  DE  mnst  be  the  same  as  the  angle  between  BO  and  BD,8i> 
that  DE  is  paralld  to  AB  or  0  E ;  that  is  to  say,  part  of  the  incident  lig^ 
which  was  difi&actedoff  a  particular  angle  by  the  firat  grating  has  been  agsiB 
rendered  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  and  consefjuenUy  also  parallel  to  the 
transmitted  dioptric  ray  which  has  not  had  its  direction  chan^d. 
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And  as  this  reasoning  applies  equally  for  rays  of  all  colours-  and  for 
difEracted  rays  of  any  oraer,  it  is  clear  that  they  all  issue  parallel  to  one 
another,  the  only  difference  being  in  their  distance  firom  the  central  or  dioptzio 
ray.  This  distance  from  the  central  ray  for  difi&acted  rays  of  different  cobnis 
is,  as  will  be  seen,  strictly  pro^rtional  to  their  wave-length,  and  the  peonliariy 
interestiog  feature  presents  itself  liiat  this  proportionality  is  inaepend^t 
of  the  distance  separating  the  two  gratings;  for.  as  may  be  seen  in  figs.  136 
and  187  (in  which  the  violet  rays  V  are  represented  by  ordinary  and  the 
red  rays  R  by  dotted  lines),  the  ratio  of  G  Y  to  G  B  does  not  depend  cm  the 
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podtianofthe  second  grating,  but  solely  on  theanglesGBYandOBR   Means. 
are  therefore  at  hand — 

1.  To  obtain  parallel  rays  of  light  of  different  colours,  spaced  in  accordance 
with  their  waye-length,  precisely  as  occurs  in  the  back  focal  plane  of  the 
objective  proper,  in  the  D^nonstration  Microscope,  where  the  oiffiraction  is. 
caused  by  the  object-grating  itsdf. 

2.  To  yaiy  the  width  between  the  central  ray  and  the  diffiracted  ray  of" 
any  order,  without  disturbing  the  parallelism  of  any  of  the  rays,  so  that  this . 
width  can  be  made  the  same  as  if  me  rays  had  been  diffracted  by  the  object. 

That  the  dioptric  and  difi&acted  rays  of  any  one  colour  will  be  capable  of" 
interference  in  tne  one  case,  just  as  in  the  other,  is  obvious,  for  in  both  cases, 
they  have  been  derived  from  the  same  source. 

But  two  points  of  difference  should  be  noticed — 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  Microscope  the  relative  intensity  of  the  dioptric  and 
the  diffracted  beams  in  the  back  focal  plane  of  the  Microscope  depends  upon 
the  pitch  of  the  o^ed-grating. 

In  the  method  under  consideration  not  only  do  the  relative  intensities  of' 
the  dioptric  and  diffracted  beams  depend  upon  the  i>itch  of  the  particular- 
gratings  used,  but  they  vary  in  ^uite  a  different  ratio.    For,  supi>ose  for  a. 
moment  that  the  violet  ray  impingmg  on  the  first  grating  has  an  intensity 
100,  and  that  the  relative  intensity  of  the  dioptric  and  diffracted  ray  of  the 
first  order  is  as  60  to  20  when  it  has  passed  the  first  grating,  then,  when  the 
ravB  pass  the  second  grating,  the  components  of  the  same,  parallel  to  the  in- 
cident ray  have  a  relative  intensity  of  25  to  4.    This  is  seen  on  reference  to- 
fig.  IS7,  in  which  the  intensities  of  the  rays  are  written  alongside.    It  ia 
evident  that  the  parallel  components  emerging  from  the  second  lens  are 
diminished  in  intensity,  accoraing  to  the  square  of  the  rate  at  which  they 
are  diminished  on  emergence  from  the  first  grating. 

2.  In  the  Microscope  the  diffracted  and  the  dioptric  rays  from  an  object 
point  on  the  axis  oi  the  instrument  arrive  in  the  back  focal  plane  in  the 
same  phase,  because  the  optical  path-length  is  the  same.  In  the  double- 
grating  metiiod  the  phase  differs  according  to  the  difference  in  the  path- 
length  between  B  0  and  B  Y  (fig.  186),  which  varies  according  to  the  distance 
between  the  gratings. 

These  two  points  of  difference  are  got  rid  of  by  utilising  in  both  instances. 
only  the  two  aiffi»ction  bands  of  the  first  order,  i.e.  the  one  on  the  left  and 
the  one  on  the  right  of  the  central  beam.    The  central  beam  itself  is  blocked 
oat  by  means  of  a  stop  placed  between  H  H*  and  T  T  (not  shown  in  fig.  184). 

The  result  of  the  en)eriment  *  was  that  a  grating  structure  with  perfectiy 
sharp  black  and  white  fines  was  seen  exactiy  as  if  it  had  proceeded  from  the 
objeet  grating  in  the  ordinary  way,  so  that  it  seemed  at  first  as  though  Abbe's 
laws  referrea  to  above  had  been  circumvented.  But  the  idea  was  easily 
dispelled,  as  the  appearance  of  structure  remained  just  as  before,  on  rotating 
the  object-grating  on  the  stage,  and  it  was  then  found  that  it  remained  when 
the  object-grating  was  removed  altogether. 

So  fiar  as  the  Microscope  image  was  concerned,  these  experiments  had  a 
negative  result:  they  had  merely  been  an  object-lesson  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  Abbe's  laws  as  to  resolving  power  and  the  nature  of  the  image, 
inasmuch  as  they  showed  what  difficulties  beset  the  path  of  an  attempt  at 
evading  them,  even  in  so  artificial  a  manner  as  the  one  described.  They  had 
led,  however,  to  a  simple  way  of  producing  achromatic  interference  bands 
which  might  be  termed  the  "  double  grating  method,"  and  which  the  author 
was  hc^ral  might  be  found  of  practical  utility  in  other  directions,  in  view 
(^  the  convenience  of  being  able  to  use  white  instead  of  homogeneous  light 
and  of  the  facility  with  which  the  spacing  of  the  bands  could  be  varied. 

*  Dvtailed  partioolara  are  given  in  the  paper  of  the  apparatus,  the  method  or 
performing  the  experiment,  and  the  preoanttonB  neoetsary  to  avoid  failnre. 
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P088IBLB  DiBBOTIQHB  OW  PbOOBBM  IH  OpTIOAL  GlABS. 

By  Walter  Eosenhain^  B.A.  B.C.E. 

The  author  thinks  theie  ought  to  be  no  slackening  in  the  demand  §» 
farther  advance  in  optical  glass.  The  progress  due  to  Schott  and  Abbe  did 
not  in  nXL  nrobabihty  exhaost  the  possibility  of  farther  na^dl  optieil 
material,  ana  a  wide  extension  of  the  available  range  would  be  Hl^ly  to  laul 
to  great  advances  in  optical  mtems. 

The  optical  constants,  snch  as  the  refractive  index,  of  the  glasses  lU  the 
opticians^  disposal  at  present  were  confined  within  distinctly  narrow  lindti, 
and  there  was  probably  some  physical  fact  to  aoconnt  for  this. 

Beasons  are  given  for  supposing  thatidl  fluids  may  be  made  to  solidifyin 
ft  vitreous  amorphous  state  or  in  a  crystalline  state,  according  to  the  way  m 
which  the  solioification  is  idlowed  to  take  place — ^theoretically  it  wu  i 
question  of  the  rate  of  cooling  and  of  the  absolute  pressure.    With  glasBes 
having  extreme  optical   properties,  it  was  found  that  the  ioidency  to 
crystallisation  increased,  ana  the  methods  are  discussed  by  which  thn 
tendency  may  up  to  a  certain  point  be  overcome.    But  a  d^nite  limit  b 
soon  reached  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  in  practice  the  theoretic^ 
<x>nditions.    Anotner  limit  was  imposed  by  the  foct  that  passes  of  extreme 
optical  properties  were  also  of  the  nature  of  active  chemioEd  agents,  both  in 
the  fused  and  in  the  ordinary  solid  condition — ^in  fact,  a  lai^  number  of 
glasses  having  most  desirable  properties  had  to  be  eliminated  ftom  tbis 
cause.    Owing  to  these  considerations,  the  author  draws  the  conclusion  tlttt 
any  considerable  extension  of  the  range  of  available  optical  glasses  is  nt^ 
likely  to  be  made  on  lines  at  all  analogous  to  those  pursued  in  the  pfoductioii 
of  glasses,  but  that  the  most  promising  direction  of  progress  was  to  be  found 
by  accepting  the  limitations  discussed,  and  in  fact  taking  the  line  of  advance 
indicated  by  the  most  serious  of  those  limitations,  viz.,  the  tendency  to 
crystallisation.    The  object,  then,  to  be  aimed  at  was  the  production  of 
crystals  of  composition  and  properties  suitable  for  optical  uses.    The  taii, 
though  exceedingly  difficult,  should  not  be  more  so  than  was  the  problem 
of  inoducing  homogeneous  optical  glass  in  large  masses  to  the  men  idio 
attacked  that  problem  a  century  ago.    The  optical  behaviour  of  the  ssme 
substance  i^  the  vitreous  and  crystalline  conoition  always  differed  greatly. 
The  fact  was  known  in  the  case  of  silica,  and  had  been  found  in  a  maiked 
degree  in  experimental  glasses  produced  by  the  author,  having  a  chemical 
composition  identical  with  that  of  certain  minerals    For  that  reason  the 
author  emphasises  that  he  does  not  advocate  attempting  to  get  suitable 
crystals  by  the  '^  devitrification  **  of  extreme  optical  glares,  nor  of  novel 
glasses  by  imitatii^  the  composition  of  minerals  wim  promising  opticti 
properties.    What  was  necessary  was  to  proceed  by  studying  the  conditkms 
to  be  fulfilled  by  a  crystalline  material  for  optical  purposes.    The  need  for 
transparency  and  exclusion  of  all  colouring  oxiaes  ruled  out  the  greit 
majority  of  natural  minerals.    Transparency  likewise  necessitated  that  the 
crystals  should  be  of  sufficient  size,  as  crystalline  aggregates  were  usdesB. 
Double   refraction  was   objectionable,  therefore   the^  were   restricted  to 
materials  which  crystallise  in  the  regular  system.    To  mvestigate  the  optical 
properties  of  these,  a  beginning  might  be  made  by  a  detailed  study  of  tbe 
optical  properties  of  natural  minerals.    From  a  table  given,  which  shows 
some  of  the  optical  properties  and  chemical  composition  of  natural  ininente> 
taken   from   Kosenbusch's  "  Hiilfstabellen  zur  mikroskopischen  Mineral- 
bestimmung  in  G^teinen,''  it  would   be  seen  that  a  very  considerate 
extension  of  optical  properties  would  be  made  available  by  artificial  pro- 
duction of  similar  materials  in  a  suitable  form.    Suggestions  are  then  made, 
how  intermediate  forms,  extreme  forms,  and  colourless  analogues  of  the 
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odouied  mineral^  might  ^oedbly  be  produoed.  The  fonnatioii  of  large 
crystalfl  is  then  aiflonmed  in  oonneotion  with  the  work  of  Tiunmann,  and, 
finidly,  the  production  of  large  orystals  from  lumeons  solutionB,  the  formation 
of  oryBtalline  subetanoeB  inaoluble  in  the  liquid  i>re86nt,  by  gradual  chemical 
action  between  dissolyed  bodies,  and  the  formation  of  crystalline  bodies  by 
deposition  tem  the  gaseous  state,  are  touched  upon.  In  the  study  of  the 
nature  and  mode  of  px)duction  of  large  mineral  crystals  might  well  lie  the 
key  to  farther  progress  in  optical  materials. 


Tmi  MaQHAHIOAL  DiSIOH  OF  iMSTBUlODrTS. 

By  Walter  Rosmhain,  B.A.  B.C.E. 

This  paper  is  a  plea  for  the  contention  that  in  a  scientific  instrument 
appearance  should  be  altogether  sacrificed  to  utility.  A  well-made  and  well- 
designed  machine  tool  was  the  ideal  prototype  of  a  scientific  instmment 
There  was  frequently  a  tendency  to  carry  refinements  requisite  in  special 
cases  into  genial  use,  which  often  resulted  in  a  loss  of  mechanical  strength 
and  rigidi^. 

The  Microscope  comes  in  for  a  fall  share  of  criticism. 


A  SmPUi  PATTKUr  of  MiOHILSOH  iHTIBFIBOKKnB. 

By  HerbeH  StansfiM,  B.8c 

Working  instructions  are  given  for  making  in  a  simple  andccmiparatiTely 
inenensiye  way  an  interferometer,  with  which  many  educational  experiments 
can  be  carried  out  A  spedal  feature  of  the  instrument  is  the  moanting  of 
the  Tsrious  parts  on  geometric  bearings. 


Od.  18th,  1906  2  Q 
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ZOOLOGY. 

VSBTEBBATA. 

a.  Bmbryoloffy.t 

Number  of  ChromosomeB.t — ^Th.  Boveri  finds  that  in  Ediinoids  an 
abnormal  number — ^plns  or  minns — of  chromosomes  in  an  ovnm  or  in  a 
blastomere  persists,  unless  farther  abnormality  sets  in,  nndianged  from 
one  cell-generation  to  another,  on  to  the  gastrola  stage,  and  p9x>bablj 
fnrther.  There  is  no  regulation  restoring  the  normal  number.  What 
was  shown  to  obtain  in  Asearis  holds  good  for  Echinoids. 

In  such  cases  the  chromosomes,  abnormal  as  to  their  number,  have 
their  typical  volume,  and  the  size  of  the  nucleus  is  directly  proportiottate 
to  the  number  of  chromosomes.  The  size  of  the  larval  cells  is  a  func- 
tion of  the  amount  of  chromatin,  and  the  cell  volume  is  directly  -pimor* 
tionate  to  the  number  of  chromosomes.  The  number  of  larval  celb  £i 
inversely  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  chromatin  or  the  number  of 
d^moeomes.  The  proportion  of  the  total  protoplasm  of  a  larva  to  the 
total  mass  of  chromatin  is  constant.  Given  equal  amounts  of  chromatiii, 
the  number  of  larval  cells  is  proportionate  to  the  protoplasm-mass  of  the 
€^.  By  regulating  the  numW  of  ceU-divisions,  the  oi^anism  regulates 
ine  proportion  of  chromatin  to  protoplasm.  Widiin  limits  the  normality 
of  development  is  independent  of  the  number  of  chromosomes.  But  it 
is  not  merely  the  quantitative  mass  of  chromosomes  which  has  to  be 
considered ;  Uiere  must  be  a  representation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
chromosomes,  if  there  is  to  be  normal  development. 


on  Cytoplasm  of  Amphibian  Ovum.§ — ^A.  Gurwitedi 
has  shown  the  power  that  the  cytoplasm  has  of  reconsUtuting  itself  after 

*  The  Sodetj  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  ediiorud  "  we,"  and  tb^ 
do  not  hold  themeelTee  xesponsihle  for  the  views  of  me  aothon  of  the  papen  noted, 
nor  for  eny  olaim  to  novettj  or  otherwiee  made  by  tiiem.  The  object  of  thii  pert  of 
the  Jooxnel  ie  to  praeent  a  ■onunaiy  of  the  pi^pers  a$  lufvofly  pMiaked^  and  to 
deeoribe  and  ilhutete  Instramenti,  Apparatus,  et&,  whiefa  are  eitner  new  or  haTS 
not  been  preTioosly  described  in  this  oonntry. 

t  This  Section  indndes  not  only  pMers  rating  to  Embryology  properly  so  called, 
bnt  also  those  dealing  with  ETolntion,  DeTelOpmen^  Bepfodnctkn,  and  allied  satjeois. 

%  Jenaisehe  Zeitsohr.  Natorwiss.,  zzziz.  (1906)  pp.  445-524  (2pb.  and  7  llga.). 

I  Yerh.  Anal  Qes.,  1904;  Anat  Anieig^  xxr^  £rginsiiiiga&eft»  pp.  146^52 
<6  figs.). 
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disturbance  and  injury.  After  rotation  the  centrifugal  effects  are  seen  in 
^  regular  layered  disposition  of  enchylema,  thick  amorphous  plasma,  and 
yolk-plates.  The  cytoplasm  must  tnerefore  be  more  or  less  fluid.  If 
there  were  a  reticular  meshwork  between  the  yolk-plates  there  would  be 
traces  of  its  disruption,  but  i^ere  are  none.  After  the  cytoplasm  has 
l)een  resolved  by  centrifugal  movement  into  its  components,  there  is  a 
new  organisation  to  a  state  like  that  of  a  yolk-free  germinal  disc,  finely 
alveolar  in  Butschli*s  sense.  This  structure  cannot  be  the  essentially 
vital  one — the  indispensable  physical  architecture — ^for  the  experiments 
show  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  still  finer  ultra-microscopic  organisation. 

Formation  of  Centrosomes  in  Enucleated  Egg-Fragments.* — 
Naohid^  Yatsu  has  experimented  with  the  eggs  of  the  Nemertean, 
CerBhratidus  lacteus.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of 
OaOI^,  enucleated  fragments  of  unfertilised  eggs,  obtained  by  cutting 
the  %gs  singly  at  the  metaphase  of  the  first  maturation  mitosis, 
-develop  true  asters  containing  central  bodies.  The  corresponding 
nucleated  fragments  show  the  typical  maturation  spindle.  Gytasters  (i.e. 
asters  unconnected  with  nuclear  matter)  do  not,  however,  appear  in 
•enucleated  fragments  from  unfertilised  eggs  before  the  fading  of  the 
germinal  vesicle.  The  central  bodies  of  the  cytasters  developed  in 
•enucleated  fragments  are  centrioles  identical  in  structure  with  those  in 
the  nuclear  asters  of  whole  eggs  similarly  treated.  Centrioles,  therefore, 
can  be  produced  de  novo  in  the  matured  cytoplasm,  i.e.  after  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  germinal  vesicle. 

Ovum  of  Lamprey  .t — W.  Lubosch  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
ovum  of  Fetromt/zon  planerij  with  especial  reference  to  the  formation  of 
yolk,  the  egg-envelopes  (vitelline  membrane  or  oolemma  and  zona 
pellucida  or  radiata),  the  follicular  epithelium  and  its  metamorphosis, 
the  theca  folliculi,  tiie  germinal  vesicle,  and  its  changes.  His  observa- 
tions on  the  rdle  the  follicular  epithelium  plays  in  yolk-formation  and 
its  final  disappearance  by  a  sort  of  inflammation  are  of  great  interest. 
la  regard  to  the  maturation,  it  is  noted  that  it  differs  markedly  from  that 
in  Amphibians,  Selachians,  and  Teleosts.  It  is  more  like  that  of  many 
invertebrates.  The  directive  chromosomes  arise  from  a  large  unified 
nucleolus. 

Passage  of  the  Mammalian  Ovum  into  the  Fallopian  Tube.  X — 
nirich  Gerhardt  discusses  numerous  concrete  cases,  and  points  out  that 
there  are  several  different  ways  in  which  the  passage  of  tiie  ovum  into 
the  tube  is  secured.  The  simplest  is  an  enlargement  of  the  receptive 
surface,  the  infundibulum  tubsB,  in  proportion  to  the  ovary.  This  is 
seen  in  Monotremes,  Marsupials,  ana  Cetaceans.  The  second  and  most 
freq[uent  arrangement  is  that  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum  of  the  tube  is 
utilised  as  a  common  envelope  for  infundibulum  and  ovary,  forming  a 
bursa  ovarii,  as  in  Insectivora,  Chiroptera,  Artiodactyla,  Rodents,  and 
€amivora.  A  third  method  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  horse,  and 
depends  on  a  reduction  of  the  ovulating  surface  in  proportion  to  the  in- 

•  JooTD.  Exp.  Zool„  ii.  Od05)  pp.  287-312  (8  figs.). ;  IJ 

t  Jenaisohe  Zeitsohr.  Nftturwiss.,  xxxviii  (1904)  pp.  673-724  (1  pL,  4  flgi.). 
tlOp.  dt,  zxxiz.  (1905)  pp.  649-712  (38  figs.). 
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fondihnhnn,  to  wUch  the  |;eniiiiiil  sorfMe  k  ai  the  ame  time 
mated.  In  Bndjtheriay  Maaitfaeriai  ^a^Rhine  moiikeTBy  as 
aoei,  and  man,  none  of  theie  three  meUKWtt  can  be  nid  to  be  f oDoved* 
Heie  a  nnmber  of  fMton  co-opentey  boi  in  what  pceoBe  vaj  we  do  not 
jet  know — the  oectfli^  of  the  fimbme,  thdr  actnre  moKolar  mof«- 
ment^  the  ciliarj  conenta  of  the  tobe  qiithdimn,  and  the  oonfigiDaftkn 
of  the  Ticini^  of  the  orarj. 

y ttellofnooa  Layer  and  Mitoekondna  in  Ora  of  Mammala.*— 
O.  yan  der  Stridit  finds  that  the  TiteOogenooa  kj«  aeen  in  the  ora  of 
gninea*pig,  bat,  man,  etc^  indndea  an  aggregate  of  mitodioodria,  chon- 
diomitea,  and  even  pwndo-diroinoaomes,  whidi  are  morpboiogiGaDj 
oomparaUe  to  the  mitodiondrial  bodj  deecribedbjMeveB  in  apennatids. 

Spermatona  of  InTertahratea.t — 6-  BetaioB  pcMnta  oot  that  we 
know  onlj  a  few  of  the  inTertefaiate  ifpea  of  qwimatoioa.  Among 
Lamellibrandifly  for  inntance,  those  of  Anodonia  hare  been  careful^ 
studied,  bot  bow  many  more  ?  He  has  nndertakoi  a  stud j  oi  the  ^er- 
matoKoa  of  Poljdicts  and  Lamellifarandis.  In  the  f  Ofmer  he  f oond 
two  smooth  refractiTe  ^eres  on  eadi  side  of  the  insertion  of  the  taiL 
In  bivalTes  and  in  the  Umnet  he  foond  the  same  bodies,  4-10  in  nnmber,. 
regularly  arranged  round  toe  root  of  the  taiL  These  ptobaUj  correspond 
to  the  *^  Nebenkem  **  of  v.  la  Yalette  St.  Geory^  and  ptobaUy  contain 
the  mitochondrial  bodies  of  Benda.  During  development  the  head  is. 
sorronnded  by  a  jdasmic  envelope  with  nnmerous  grannies,  and  these 
collect  into  the  sharply  defined  regularly  arranged  ^acoessonr  nndei,*' 
whose  function  in  the  fertilisation  process  must  be  investigated. 

Phagoeytic  Absorption  of  Spermatona.l — Ch.  P^res  deecribes  in 
captive  male  newts,  kepi  iqmrt  from  females,  after  the  semal  period,  a 
process  of  phagocytic  absorption  in  the  testes  wfaidi  is  closely  similar  to 
the  absorption  of  ova  in  tM  finales. 

Transplantation  of  Primordia.S — H.  Brans  has  made  some  striking 
experiments  by  transplanting  the  primordium  of  a  limb  from  one 
Bcmbmator  larva  to  another,  and  watdiing  the  development  of  the 
graft.  He  finds  in  this  a  method  of  discovering  what  powers  of  organi- 
sation are  resident  in  the  ingrafted  primordium.  Thus  he  finds  that 
blood  and  blood  channels  develop  antogenously  in  the  ingraft,  though 
the  circulation  has  to  wait  of  course  for  connection  wiui  tiie  Uood 
vessels  of  the  main  embryo.  There  is  also  self-differentiation  of  the 
skeleton,  without  denendence  on  the  metamerism  of  the  mmcular  sys- 
tem. The  indepenoent  develofHnent  of  muscles  and  nerves  was  s^- 
foUowed.  The  author  points  out  that  there  is  in  this  kind  of  expoi- 
ment  much  opportunity  of  testing  morjAoIogical  conclusions.  It  is,, 
in  fact,  '^  ezpenmental  nuvphology.*^ 

Development  of  Vascular  and  Bespiratory  Systems  of  C$eratodua.| 
W.  E.  Kellicott  has  produced  a  stately  memoir  on  this  subject    His 

*  Verb.  Anst  Oea^  1904  ;  Anat  Ans^ig.,  xzr.  Erginsnngshefl,  pp.  13S-46. 


f  Tom.  dt,  pp.  154<6. 

X  P.y.  Soa  Sol  Boideaox  (1904)  |^  51-2. 

I  Verb.  Aiiat.  €^8.,  1904 ;  Anat  Anseig.,  zxt.,  Erginiangibeft,  pp.  58-66. 

I  Mem.  New  Toik  Acad.  ScL,  iL  Put  4  (1905)  pp.  18^2&(5pia.  sad  106  iigs-X 
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immediate  aim  was  to  test  embrjologically  the  evidence,  based  upon 
anatomical  considerations,  for  certain  supposedly  Elasmobranch  and 
Amphibian  characters  seen  in  the  adult  vascular  system  of  Ceratodus. 
The  embryological  evidence  has  necessitated  continual  subtraction  from 
the  list  of  real  Elasmobranch  resemblances,  and  continual  addition  to 
the  Ust  of  Amphibian  characters.  The  audior  gives  a  useful  summary 
•of  the  Amphibian  resemblances,  of  the  characters  more  or  less  inter- 
mediate between  Elasmobranch  and  Amphibian  arrangements,  and  of 
the  characters  peculiar  to  Geratodua^  and  he  concludes  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Amphibian  resemblances  seen  in  Ceratodm 
m  the  development  of  the  vascular,  respiratory,  and  urinogenital  systems, 
as  well  as  throughout  the  early  processes  of  development,  are  of  the 
nature  of  parallelisms.  In  the  light  of  their  embryology,  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the  Dipnoi  and  the  Amphibians  are  not  closely 
related,  ^and  that  they  have  not  travelled  for  a  time  along  the  same 
path  at  some  period  during  their  history. 

Development  of  Olfactory  Organ  of  Lamprey.* — W.  Lubosch 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  development  and  structure  of  the  larval 
•olfactory  organ  in  Petromyzon  planeri^  and  follows  its  metamorphosis 
4ind  the  development  of  the  rudimentary  olfactory  sacs.  He  shows 
that  the  so-called  '*  septum  '*  is  foreign  to  the  primitive  anlage  of  the 
•olfactory  organ,  being  really  a  region  of  the  dorsal  wall  of  the  nasal 
passage  which  is  imported  into  the  complex  of  the  olfactory  organ 
proper.  The  formation  of  the  so-called  ''folds**  is  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  new  olfactory  sacs.  It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  "glands'* 
appended  to  the  olfactoir  sacs  are  degenerate  portions  of  the  olfactory 
•organ,  perhaps  hints  of  an  ancestral  distal  extension.  The  author 
maintains  after  full  discussion  that  a  paired  element  is  pre-formed  in  the 
impaired  olfactory  plakode,  and  that  the  larvae  pass  dirough  a  "  protam- 
phirrhimd  **  and  a  "  mesamphirrhinal  **  stage  until  a  "  metamphirrhinal  ** 
^condition  is  attained.  He  also  contends  that  the  olfactory  mucous 
membrane  of  the  lamprey  is  to  be  r^arded  as  the  sum  of  different 
plakodes,  each  representing  an  ancestral  sensory  organ. 

Closure  of  Nasal  Apertures  in  Human  Smbryo.t — 6.  Retzius  calls 
4tttention  to  the  fact  that  between  the  8rd  and  5th  month  the  external 
naree  of  the  human  foetus  are  closed  by  a  coherent  epithelial  tissue 
which  projects  from  the  openings.  E.  Peter  notes  that  m  reptiles  and 
birds  the  epithelial  walls  simply  fuse  together,  while  in  mammals  there 
is  proliferation.  Other  opemngs — e.g.  eye,  urethra,  rectum — may  be 
•closed,  as  if  the  delicate  epithelium  reqmred  to  be  preserved  from  sur- 
rounding fluids. 

Sixth  Branchial  Pouches  in  Amphibian8.t  —  A.  Greil  finds  that 
there  is  a  transitory  sixth  pair  of  branchial  pouches  both  in  Urodela 
^nd  Anura,  and  tluit  it  has  no  relation  to  the  thymus.  From  die 
ventral  median  portion  there  rises  an  epithelial  bud,  first  solid  and 
afterwards  with  a  lumen,  which  becomes  the  "post-branchial**  and 

*  Jenaisobe  Zeitachr.  f.  Wiss.,  x).  (1905)  pp.  95-148  (2  pis.  and  14  figs.), 
t  Verb.  Anat  Gea.,  1904 ;  Aoat  Anseig.,  xxv.«  Erg&oEQDgabeft,  pp.  4tt-4. 
X  Tom.  dt,  pp.  186-7  (1  fig.). 
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"  snpra-pericardial "  bodiefl.  The  post-branchial  bodies  of  amphibians 
are  directly  homologous  with  those  of  reptiles,  bnt  only  serially  homo* 
logons  witn  those  oi  birds  and  mammals. 

h.  Histoloffy. 

Ohromidial  Apparatus  of  Actively  Functioning  Cells.* — B.  Gold- 
Schmidt  comes  to  the  following  conclusions :  (1)  Every  animal  cell  is 
essentially  bi-nucleate ;  it  contams  a  somatic  and  a  propagative  nndeus. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  somatic  functions,  metabousm  and  movement, 
and  may  be  odled  the  metabolic  or  kinetic  nucleus.  The  other  contains 
especially  the  hereditary  substances,  and  has  the  power  of  producing 
another  metabolic  nucleus.  (2)  The  two  kinds  of  nucleus  are  usually 
combined  in  an  amphinucleus.  The  separation  occurs  in  varied  d^rees. 
A  complete  separation  of  the  two  is  rare ;  most  frequently  there  is  a 
separation  into  a  nucleus  predominantly  propagative,  but  still  mixed,  the 
cell-nucleus  in  Uie  ordinary  sense,  and  the  main  mass  of  the  aomadc 
nucleus,  to  wit,  the  chromidial  apparatus.  (8)  (Complete  separation  of 
the  two  nuclei  is  seen  in  some  Iniotozoa,  and  during  the  oogeneas  and 
spermatogenesis  of  Metazoa.  (4)  In  tissue-cells  the  separation  may  not 
be  noticeable,  as  in  most  cells  which  are  not  functioning  activdy,  as 
also  in  mature  egg-cells.  But  two  kinds  of  chromatin,  idio-chromatin 
and  tropho-chromatin,  may  be  detected.  In  other  cases  the  elements  (ji 
the  somatic  nucleus  form  a  chromidial  apparatus  in  Uie  plasma  (cyto- 
microsomes,  mitochondria,  chondromites,  accessory  nucleus,  etc,  etc). 
(5)  Cells  with  only  a  propagative  nucleus  (e.g.  gametes  of  Prt^iOEoa), 
or  with  only  a  somatic  nucleus  (eg.  residual  body  of  Gregaiines,  some 
muscle  cells),  may  also  occur. 

Srgastoplasm  and  ]fitochcmdria.t — P.  Bouin  has  based  a  number 
of  general  conclusions  on  a  study  of  the  seminal  ceUs  in  Scolopendra 
dnguUxta.  He  maintains  that  the  cytoplasmic  diffeientiationB  described 
in  the  male  and  female  sex-cells  of  vuious  organisms,  under  the  names 
pseudo-chromosomes,  central  capsules,  spicules,  chrondricHniteB,  mito- 
diondria,  and  ergastoplasmic  filaments,  are  homologous  formations.  To 
these,  too,  ure  related  tiie  **  b&tonnets ""  of  the  accessory  nudeos,  the 
archoplasmic  and  archiphsmio  loops,  and  the  kinoplasmic  fihmoits. 

Intra-Spithelial  01and84 — ^M.  Nussbaum  directs  attrition  to 
Citelli*8§  description  of  intra-epithelial  glands.  But  these  were  fint 
described  by  Nussbaum  (1888)  in  the  gullet  of  the  slow-wcmn. 

6.  Seiffert  I  has,  at  Nussbaum's  request,  studied  the  gknds  in  the 
ureter  of  the  n<HBe.  There  are  no  untomdied  simple  glands  in  the 
epithelium,  sudi  as  HamburgO'T  reported.  The  glands  in  tlie  iq^Kf 
third  of  tbe  uret^*  ure  Ixand^  tobnkr  glands. 

Secieioiy  Funetion  of  Nuelena  of  Hepatic  OeUa.^ — T.  ftowia 
brings  forward  additional  evidence  in  support  of  his  previoasly  stated 

•  EooL  JahiK.  zxL  (1904)  pp.  41-140  (6  ph.  nd  16  ici.X 

t  Arck.  ZooL  Eiip,  iii  O^'^^  PP-  9»-lS2  CS  ph.> 

X  Aoai.  Aaniff^  XXV&  (1905)  pp.  lU-l. 

f  Op.  eit,  xzTi.  0905)  p.  480L  |  Opu  eit,  zrm.  (IS^S)  H^  l^i^  C  %i-X 

1  Ansb.  t  MikT.  AmX^  188QC  No.  17. 

••  BalL  UmiA.  Afl^  SeL  CkMOfm,  1905,  Ko.  a.  pp.  t5a-3  O  pLX 
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oonclnsioii  tthat  ibe  nucleus  has  an  active  rdle  in  the  process  of  secre- 
tion. Thus  he  emphasises  the  fact  that  vilimbin  appears  in  the  form  of 
crystals  in  the  nuclear  parenchyma. 

Nervous  System  of  Anodonta,  Distaplia,  and  Synapta.*  —  A. 
Bochenek,  using  Apathy's  gold  method,  has  made  a  histologiod  study 
of  the  nerve-ceUs  and  glia-cells  in  these  animals,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  neuro-fibrils. 

Study  of  Fierasfer.f — ^L.  Bykowski  and  J.  Nusbaum  continue  their 
study  of  this  interesting  fish,  describing  the  minute  structure  of  the  skin 
and  integumentanr  sense-organs,  and  also  the  vezillum  and  caudal  ap- 
pendage (of  the  Jarval  forms)  which  undergo  a  peculiar  degeneration 
and  disappear. 

Intra-Organismal  Selection.) — Cecil  B.  Orampton  seeks  to  apply^ 
as  Boux  and  others  have  done,  the  selection-idea  to  intra-organismal 
conditions,  to  the  inter-relations  of  cells  and  parts  of  cells.  "  If  we 
have  two  sets  of  onalities  derived  from  the  two  parents,  and  if,  as 
modem  research  inoicates,  these  qualities  are  apposed  in  sexual  trans- 
mission, there  is  a  possible  mechanism  by  which  only  those  properties  in 
tiie  ^erm-cell  shall  be  transmitted,  whidi  are  the  couples  of  those  pro- 
perties in  the  body  which  have  been  successful  in  adaptation  to  tneir 
surroundings.  These  latter  must^  in  the  dual  personality,  either  destroy 
or  render  htent  the  corren)onding  properties  derived  ^m  the  other 
parental  gamete.  It  might  be  that  tne  one  is  rendered  latent,  and  the 
other  dominates  the  metabolism  of  the  ceU,  and  as  to  which  becomes 
dominant  would  depend  largely  on  the  external  environment  in  the 
delicate  adjustment  of  the  organism  to  the  surroundings.  .  .  .  It  may  be 
that  there  is  perpetual  struggle  for  dominance  in  the  metabolism  of  the 
oeU ;  that  the  environment  throws  the  balance  of  the  dominance  to  one 
side  or  the  otlier ;  that  products  of  the  dominant  activity  in  the  form  of 
enzymes  or  the  like  render  the  other  half  latent  and  gradually  suppress 
it ;  that  such  emanations  mav  react  upon  the  germ-cells ;  and  that  heredity 
would  follow  slowly  upon  change  in  the  individual  under  changed  con- 
ditions of  life.*'  The  hypothesis  advanced  in  this  paper  is  but  a 
carrving  of  natural  selection  into  the  tissue-cells  as  individuals,  which 
worK  in  a  kind  of  symbiosis  in  their  complex  relations  to  one  another. 

Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Eye.§ — ^Ealt  is  the 
author  of  an  encyclopaedic  account  of  tibe  comparative  anatomy  and 
physiology  of  the  optic  apparatus  both  in  Invertebrates  and  in  verte- 
brates. 

Origin  of  Lungs.|| — ^A.  Goette  returns  to  the  question  of  the  homo- 
logy between  lungs  and  swim-bladder,  and  adheres  to  the  view  which 

•fBnXL  InteniAt  AcBd.  SoL  OaooTie,  1905,  pp.  205-20  (1  pL  and  2  flgi.). 
t  Tom.  dt,  pp.  16&-98  (15  figs.}. 
t  Pioe.  B.  Pnys.  800.  Edinboigh,  xtL  (l90Si)  pp.  62-75. 
§  Bnojdop^die  fhuifaiae  d'O^tiklmokfl^  Pans,  1005.    8m  Joam.  da  TAnat. 
PhyaioL,  zli  (1005)  pp.  441-8. 

I  Zool  Jahrb..  xzi  (1904)  pp.  141-60  (6  flg8.> 
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he  advanced  in  1875  thai  the  longs  of  AmidiilMans  are  derhratiTes  of  the 
poaterior  branchial  pondies. 

In  the  Ammocoete  there  is  a  progresBiye  degeneration  of  the  poaterior 
branchial  pondtea;  they  become  amidl  gill-len  casca  of  the  got,  and  aome- 
tinieB  entirelj  diaippear,  leaving  the  sixth  pair  exceedingly  like  the 
mdiments  of  the  mn^  in  Am|diilmms.  In  recent  Eoichthjea  no  waA 
form  of  degeneration  is  seen,  for  the  branchial  pondies  frnn  the  aecood 
onwards  are  simple  defts  whose  onlj  diange  is  that  they  dose  and  dis- 
ai^iear.  Bnt  in  the  krvae  of  annrons  ijn|diilHans  distinct  brandinl 
pcHidies  re-appear,  and  jnst  behind  the  last  pair  lie  the  primOTdia  of  the 
ningB,  which  lock  exactly  like  the  mdimentary  poetmor  braodiid 
po»cbes  of  the  lamprey.  By  these  and  oth^  ar^nmentB  Goette  supports 
his  conclusion  that  the  first  true  hugs  appearea  in  the  Enterobnndiia, 
and  direcUy  from  modified  faimndiial  poodbes. 

HypenUe^lisBL* — ^E.  BaOowits  points  oat  that  there  are  two  rivil 
interpretations  of  the  occorraice  of  sapemnmexiry  digits.  Thos  Darwin 
interpreted  it  as  atavistic,  as  a  revosion  to  an  unknown  poijdmctjhom 
ancestcH',  while  oth^s  have  interpreted  it  as  toatologioal,  doe  to  a 
splitting  of  the  normally  single  primcodium  of  a  fin^  or  toe,  the 
quitting  being  traced  to  irregularities  in  the  amnion.  The  amnion 
ma?  be  too  simdl,  it  may  show  thidDEtnings  or  fusions,  f dds  and  strands. 
Ahtf eld  found  an  amniotic  thread  on  &e  splitting  region  oi  a  double 
thumb.  BallowitB  has  studied  the  musculature  and  skelefcal  narts  of  four 
fine  cases  of  hyp^dactylism  in  man,  and  his  condosion  is  that  the  state 
of  the  musdes,  tendons,  and  bones  suj^rarts  the  igJitting  theory,  and  is 
whdly  against  the  atavistic  theory. 

■volution  of  Maiumals  f— Maroellin  Boule  replies  to  M.  De^eret^ 
rec»it  attack  on  pafaeontdogical  methods.    He  says  that  the  critic  has 


misrepresented  the  facts,  eg.  in  sumosing  that  pafaeontologists  now 
believe  that  the  modon  horse  is  oie  {Hoduct  o€  a  direct  fiiliatioB 
beginnii^  with  PaUBMemtm^  and  passing  through  Amehitk&rmm 
and  Etpparimi.  On  the  contrary,  this  view  was  abandoned  by  most 
patoontok^fists  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago;  PtilmMenum  and 
Hippmyn  are  not  r^arded  as  direct  ancestors  of  Equm^  but  as  the 
dwindling  terminations  of  two  lateral  bnndies. 

la  Babies  Tranaaiaaible  frm  Ibther  to  (M^cn«  f  {— D.  Kouidi 
points  out  that  placentar  transmission  has  been  secui^  proved  in 
anthrax,  pneumonia,  tyiAas,  pyogenic  coccus,  recurrent  fev^,  variola, 
malleus,  syphiliB,  and  tuberculosis.  He  has  expaimented  with  the  vim 
of  rabies  introduced  into  pr^nant  gmnea-pigB  and  rabbits,  and  he  has 
satisfied  himself  that  there  is  transmission  frcmi  themoth^  to  the  f o^as, 
with  some  attenuation  in  the  process. 

Pancraalic  Bladder  is  Cat.§— W.  S.  Miller  has  fonnd  four  cases  of 
a  pancreatic  bladder  in  the  domestic  cat.  In  the  last  discovered  case 
the  pancreatic  bladder  occupies  a  c^wdal  depression  to  the  kft  of  the 
gall  bladd^  in  the  quadrate  lobe  ;  it  is  sqniated  by  a  v^  tkin  douUe- 

*  T«riL  Anal  Qes.,  190« ;  Anal  Anaeig^  xxr^  SrginsiagBlifift,  pp.  ISt-SS 
(8  figs.).  t  Ocmptet  Bcadm,  c^  (1905)  pp.  1662-1 

%  Oeatimlbl.  Bakt  PaimsitaDk^  xxxrifi.  (1^05)  pp.  m^. 
I  Anal  Anaeig.,  xxvii  (1905)  pp.  119-20  (1  fig.). 
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^walled  septum  from  the  gall  bladder ;  ite  duct  joins  the  splenic  division 
•of  the  pancreatic  duct. 

Kale  Genital  Organs  in  Sloths.* — B^my  Perrier  has  investigated 
the  genital  organs  in  Cholcnms  didactylus  and  Bradypus  cucuUiffer.  The 
testes  remain  abdominal.  There  is  no  connection  between  them  and  the 
inguinal  r^on ;  there  is  no  inguinal  fold  or  inguinal  ligament.  It  seems 
T>robabIe  that  the  sloths  diverged  from  the  primitive  Mammalian  stock 
Defore  the  descensus  testieulorum  had  begun  to  oocur.  The  pangolin 
And  Oryderopus  which  have  inguinal  testes,  have  no  near  relationship 
with  the  American  types. 

Poison  in  Viper's  Eggs.! — G.  Phisalix  finds  that  the  active  principles 
•of  the  poison  of  Vipera  aspis  are  present  in  the  ova  from  oogenesis  on- 
wards. It  is  probable,  he  says,  that  other  specific  substances  pass  from 
the  blood  to  the  ova,  and  have  their  chemical  rdle  in  ontogenesis. 

Oadow'B  HypothesiB  of  Orthogenetic  Variation  in  Chelonia.t— 
B.  E.  Ooker  has  examined  nearly  250  specimens  of  the  diamond-back 
terrapin  {MalaeUmmys  cerUr(Ua\  and  finos  no  evidence  of  ''orthogenetic 
variation**  in  the  sense  that  ti^ere  is  normally  in  the  individual  life- 
history  a  progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  scutes.  A  study  of 
a  small  number  of  specimens  of  Thdlassochelys^  on  which  6adow*s 
•observations  were  based,  afforded  no  su}^rt  for  his  theory. 

Minute  Structure  of  Gecko's  Foot.§ — H.  Schmidt  has  re-investi- 
gated this  interesting  problem.  The  lappets,  arising  from  scales,  which 
lie  in  a  single  or  double  row  on  the  under  side  of  the  toes,  bear  on  their 

jmterior  third  a  thick  cushion  of  very  regularly  arranged,  extremely 

•delicate,  hairs  or  bristles,  with  minute  flat  ends.  These  hairs  occur  in 
tufts,  which  are  regularly  grouped  in  fours.  Their  relations  with  the 
formative  epidermic  cells  are  minutely  described.    The  hairs  are  really 

Hlerived  from  modified  cell-KX)nnections ;  that  is  to  say  they  have  an 
intercellular  oririn. 

Below  the  phalanges  there  is  a  blood  chamber,  or  a  system  of  blood 
chambers,  extensions  of  which  are  prolonged  to  the  tips  of  the  adhesive 
lappets.  The  vein  leading  from  these  can  be  closed  by  an  annular 
muBCuhr  sheath.    An  erection^pparatus  rcasults,  so  that  the  terminal 

surfaces  of  the  bristles  fit  tightly  a^nst  the  surface  of  adhesion. 

The  toe  as  a  whole  cannot  adhere  by  atmospheric  pressure,  for  the 
intervals  between  the  lappets  to  right  and  left  cannot  be  closed.  The 
lappet  of  itself  cannot  a^ere  by  atmoroheric  pressure,  for  it  is  not  in 
adnal  contact  with  the  surface  to  which  the  Gecko  adheres.    The 

•capacity  of  attachment  must  be  in  the  bristles,  and  Weitiauer's  experi- 
ment makes  it  improbable  that  ^ey  can  be  fixed  by  atmospheric  pressure, 
^hmidt  suggests  that  Uie  phenomenon  of  adhesion  is  due  to  electrical 
forces. 

Air-8ac8  of  Chamsleons.g — Gustav  Tomier  gives  a  full  account  of 
^he  tracheal  air-sac,  which  lies  between  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  and 

*  Oomptee  Bendim,  ozL  (1905)  pp.  1054-7.  f   Tom.  dt,  pp.  1719-21. 

t  Joiiot  Hopkina  Univ.  Oirenlar,  No.  178  (May  1905)  pp.  1-24  (7  flga.). 

{Jenainhe  Zeitwhr.  NatorwiM.,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  551-80  (1  pi.  and  8  flgi.). 
Zool.  Jahrb.,  zxi.  (1904)  pp.  1-40  (8  pit.  and  6  flgi ). 
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wcris  like  a  whisUe  or  bag-pipe  in  producing  the  dianicteristic  mmsA, 
From  the  EnstBdiian  tube  two  oiher  pondies  can  be  inflated  ao  that  tfae 
head^^qpets  stand  out  like  forward  directed  ear-pinnas.  Tomkr  Aam 
how  the  three  sacs  co-operate  harmonionsly  when  the  chaimriflon  ii 
excited  hj  the  aj^ntiadi  of  an  enemy. 

Penisient  Segmental  Canals  in  Centrina.*— Joan  Bcxroea  notes 
that,  as  S^npo'  and  Onitel  have  indicated,  there  are  persistent  segjmeotd 
fimneh  in  OmUrma,    In  an  adult  male  he  found  25  pairs  of  nqifaro- 


Habits  tf  the  8calpin.t— Theodore  Oill  gives  an  aooouni  of  the 
life  and  habitB  of  MyoweqUuUus  seorpmSj  one  of  the  most  afaoDdant 
fishes  in  hi^  northern  seas.  It  is  most  freauently  littoral ;  it  is  nn- 
Bodal,  sfaiggish,  and  Toradons ;  it  seems  to  f  eea  chiefly  on  CrostaoeaDs. 
When  taken  in  the  hand  it  is  apt  to  utter  a  gurgling  sound — a  Y<dmituy 
cry,  aooording  to  Duf ossd. 

Information  as  to  fecundation  is  discrepant^  but  a  Intimate  inferenoe 
seems  to  be  that  when  the  sexual  products  are  fully  npe  the  sexes  may 
oiHne  tog^er^and  the  ova  are  fertiUsed  just  before  or  during  protmsiinu 
but  Bometimea  there  may  be  some  arrest  or  retardation  in  passage  of  the 
^gs,  and  then  there  may  be  internal  fertilisation. 

The  eggs  are  disdiaiged  about  the  beginning  or  middle  of  wint^, 
or,  it  may  be,  not  before  tike  beginning  of  spring.  The  eCT-masses  are 
extruded  in  the  sand  or  pools  among  the  rocks,  or  attac^d  to  stones, 
tangle  roots,  sea-weed,  and  the  like.  The  males  may  make  a  nest  d 
sea-weeds  and  pebbles  for  the  reception  of  the  spawn,  and  the  male  ubj 
brood  over  the  mass,  ckis^Hug  it  with  his  pectoral  and  ventral  fins.  Two 
or  three  months  may  elapse  before  any  ^gs  are  hatched,  but  the  time 
required  for  development  depends  on  the  temperature.  The  scolpin  has 
little  economic  importance. 

Branehiostoma  alongatum  8undevall.| — ^B.  Ooldsdmiidt  fimh  that 
this  species  described  by  SundevaU  in  1852  is  really  distinct,  and  be 
gives  its  diagnosis  so  far  as  the  old  type  specimen  at  his  disposal  wdqU 
admit.  The  most  characteristic  features  are  the  small  ose  of  the  mouth, 
the  delicacy  of  the  tentacular  apparatus,  and  the  reduction  in  the  si»  of 
the  irtiole  rostral  r^on.  It  comes  nearest  to  Branehiostoma  eaUfwmmm 
Cooper. 

Zoogeogiaphical  Relations  of  8outh  Am6rica.§ — G.  PfeSer  dk* 
cusses  the  reptiles,  amj^bians,  and  flshes  of  SouthAmerica  wiUi  espedai 
reference  to  the  question  of  the  former  land  connections  of  Uiis  contineot 
with  Africa  and  Australia.  We  cannot  do  more  than  state  his  gsKsal 
conclusion,  that  there  is  no  need  on  soogeographical  grounds  to  aasimie 
direct  land  connections  between  South  America  and  Africa,  or  betvesi 
Soudi  America  and  Australia.  In  a  criticiBm,|  A.  K  Ortmann  maintains 
that  Pf eff er^s  survey  is  far  too  partial  and  too  exclusively  palaaontdogical 
to  justify  his  rejection  of  the  the(»y. 

•  Ttrt.  SoiMit  Umr.  Bcums,  iL  (IdOl)  pp.  178-SO. 
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Fresh-water  Hiorofanns  of  Paraguay.* — ^E.  von  Daday  has  done 
a  big  piece  of  work  in  his  report  on  the  collections  of  fresh-water 
Plankton  made  by  Professor  J.  D.  Anisito  in  various  parts  of  Paraguay. 
The  memoir  deals  with  Protozoa,  Hydridas,  Nematoda,  Nematorhyncha, 
Rotifers,  Crustaceans,  Tardigrada,  and  Hydrachnids ;  and  W.  Michaelsen 
reports  on  the  Naididse.  Altogether  about  350  species  are  discussed^ 
including  many  new  forms. 

Pelade  Organisms  in  Scottish  Lakes.!— James  Hurray  points  out 
that  Scotland  is  favourably  situated  for  the  studv  of  fresh-water  plank- 
ton, since  it  forms  a  meetmg  place  for  the  northern  and  southern  zoo- 
plankton,  the  eastern  and  western  phytoplankton.  He  takes  a  survey  of 
the  characteristic  forms.  Hany  of  them  occupy  areas  which  coincide 
approximately.  Thus  Diaptomtis  latkeps^  D.  taeimatus^  and  the  Des- 
mids  of  the  western  type,  alike  extend  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  north 
of  the  Caledonian  Canal  and  into  the  Outer  Hebrides;  south  of  the 
Great  Glen  they  are  confined  to  the  west  coast  and  some  of  the  central 
counties,  being  entu^ly  absent,  so  far  as  is  known,  from  all  the  eastern, 
counties  south  of  the  Moray  Firth.  All  have  their  eastern  limit  in  some 
small  lochs  about  the  extreme  western  comer  of  Aberdeenshire.  A 
prominent  feature  of  the  Scottish  plankton  is  the  Arctic  character  of 
Its  Crustacea. 

• 

Biology  at  Jena  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.| — ^Emst  Haeckel 
recalls  some  of  the  illustrious  workers  in  Biology  who  were  connected 
with  Jena  during  the  last  century.  Starting  with  Goethe  and  Oken,  he 
briefly  refers  to  the  progress  of  a  hundred  vears  and  to  the  work  of  men 
like  Emil  Huschke,  Matthias  Schleiden,  OsKar  Schmidt,  Carl  Gegenbaur. 
Biology  at  Jena  has  for  many  years  centred  in  Haeckel  himself. 

Bibliotheea  Zoologica.§ — 0.  Taschenberg  has  completed  the  seven- 
teenth instalment  of  his  list  of  zoological  papers  published  between  1861 
and  1880.    It  deals  with  palsdontological  literature. 

Tonicata. 

The  British  Tunicata.Q— The  first  volume  of  an  unfinished  mono- 
graph on  The  British  Tunicata,  by  the  late  Joshua  Alder  and  the  late 
Albany  Hancock,  has  been  edited  by  Mr.  John  Hopkinson,  and  the  Rev. 
A.  M.  Norman  writes  a  prefatory  history  of  the  work.  The  work  began 
as  a  descriptive  catalogue  by  Alder  (finished  in  1868),  and  was  enlarged 
to  a  monograph  by  Hancock  during  the  subsequent  ten  years.  Alder 
died  in  1867  and  Hancock  in  1873,  and  the  unfinished  work  was  left 
for  a  time  in  Huxley's  hands.  As  Huxley  was  unable  to  devote  time  to 
making  a  presentable  volume  out  of  the  manuscripts,  they  were  returned 
to  Hancock's  representatives,  and  have  tiU  last  year  remained  in  the 
care  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  At  Canon 
Norman's  request  they  were  sent  for  publication  to  the  Bay  Society,. 

•  Zoolo^ca,ZTiii(1905)Heft44,pp.  l-<874(28pl8.ftnd2figs.). 

t  Proo.lL  Phja.  Boo.  Edinbiirgh^ZTi  (1905)  pp.  51-62. 

t  JenaiMhe  ZeitMhr.  NaturwiflB.,  xxzix.  (1905)  pp.  718-26. 

I  Bibliotheoa  Zoologioa,  H.    Lief.  17.    Leipiig,  1905,  8to,  pp.  5165-i5512. 

I  Bay  Society,  1905,  xii.  and  146  pp.  (20  plB.). 
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and  they  have  been  carefnlly  edited  by  Mr.  John  Hopkiiison.  The 
volume  gives  an  hiBtorical  introduction,  an  account  of  the  stmctore  and 
relatiouMiipB  of  the  class,  and  a  description  of  the  species  (30)  of  Ascidia, 

INVXBTSB&ATA. 

ICoUusea. 
a*  Cephalopoda. 

Symbiosis  of  Hydractiman  with  a  Cephalopod.*  —  F.  Bann 
Nopcsa  describes  from  the  Fayum  district  of  Egypt  specimens  of  ibe 
Eocene  genus  Kerunia^  which  Mayer-Eymar  regcffded  as  a  Gepfaatonod, 
and  Oppenheim  as  a  Hydractinian.  His  view  is  that  Kenmia  ''resnlted 
from  a  remarkably  close  symbiosis  of  a  Bdostpia-VUkQ  Cephalopod  widi 
an  encrusting  Hydractinian,  in  which  symbiosis  went  so  far  that  iht 
Hydractinian  overtook  the  labour  of  bmlding  up  the  primitive  shell  of 
the  Cephalopod  which  fixed  or  controlled  to  a  certain  extent  the  growdi 
of  the  Hydractinian.** 

y*  Oastropoda. 

Study  of  the  Mud  SnaiLt — ^Abigail  Camp  Dimon  has  made  a  ttndj 
of  the  habits  and  reactions  of  Nassa  obsoUta.  On  a  dry  substratum  it 
prefers  shade  to  direct  sunlight ;  on  a  damp  substratum  in  diffuse  light 
it  moves  towards  the  light.  In  an  aquanum  the  mud-snadh  teid  to 
group  themselves  on  the  lighter  side.  The  siphon  and  tenta^es  are 
sensitive  to  sudden  changes  in  the  intensity  of  illuminatioii.  He 
animal  tends  to  move  against  a  moderately  strong  current,  and  to  rest 
with  its  head  against  the  current.  It  may  live  four  or  five  days  oat  of 
water.  It  eats  both  animal  and  vegetable  food,  but  prefers  the  f orm^ ; 
it  will  not  eat  unless  covered  with  water.  Copulation  occurs  dariiig  the 
rise  of  the  tide,  and  is  foUowed  by  the  deposition  of  capsulearraidi 
oontain  a  variable  number  of  eggR.  A  veliger  hatches,  which  devek^ 
in  two  weeks  into  a  form  like  the  adult.  The  mud-snail  holds  its  pJace 
because  of  its  adaptability  to  varying  conditions,  and  because  no  odier 
mollusc  entirely  competes  with  it.  The  only  form  with  which  iV^ossa 
^hsoUta  is  not  at  present  adapted  to  compete  is  Littorma  Utcr^a^  aod 
the  struggle  between  them  may  result  in  a  modification  of  the  nmge  e^ 
the  former. 

Development  of  Kidney  and  Heart  in  Planorbi8.| — O.  PdtasciK 
has  followed  the  history  of  the  mesoderm  in  FUmorbia  comsa  from  one 
of  the  macromeres  onwards,  and  has  traced  the  development  of  tbe 
kidney,  pericardium,  and  heaa*t,  which  arise  from  a  common  mdiment. 

Eruppomenia  and  the  Baduls  of  SoIenogastres.S — H.  F.  NietstneB 
gives  an  account  of  Krtippomenia  minima^  a  new  Solenogaster  from  deep 
water  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples.  There  is  a  thick  cuticle ;  the  ^Ncuks  are 
like  those  of  Proneommia^  in  many  layers ;  a  ventral  fold  extends  to 
the  cloaca ;  the  radula  is  distichous ;  there  are  two  spherical  salivary 

«  Ann.  Nat  Hitt,  xtL  (1905)  pp.  95-102  (1  pl.> 
f  Oold  Spring  Harbor  Monographs,  v.  (1905)  pp.  1-48  (2  pliu). 
X  Zool.  Jahrb..  zz.  (1904)  pp.  409-88  (8  pis.  luid  10  figa.> 
S  Op.  oit.,  xxi  (1905)  pp.  655-702  (8  pis.  and  7  figs.). 
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ff lands ;  the  cloaca  has  gills ;  there  are  copulatorj  spicules ;  the  cloacal 
ducts  have  no  appendices.  The  author  also  discusses  the  radula  of  Uie 
Solenc^astres, ''  polystichous ''  in  Froneommtay  Dondersia^  Proparammia, 
and  MacMommiay  "distichous"  in  Faramema,  Ismmia^  J^joidotnenia^ 
Eehinommm,  Dimmmiay  Cydomema^  and  Kruppommia,  llie  "poly- 
stichous  **  types  include  the  following  forms : — ^polyserial,  with  or  wimout 
a  basal  membrane  (Pronsomenia  sluUeri  and  P.  vagans) ;  biserial  (P. 
australis) ;  monoserial  (JDonderaiaf estiva) ;  double  comb-like  or  pectinid 
(Proparammia  bivdlens) ;  simple  comb-like  or  pectinid  {MaceUommia 
pali/era).    The  possible  relationships  of  these  types  are  discussed. 

Morphology  of  a  Solenogaster.* — Harold  Heath  gives  an  account 
of  Limfossor  talpoideuSy  a  burrowing  Solenogaster  from  Alaska.  One 
of  the  interesting  facts  which  he  brings  out  is  that,  while  all  external 
traces  of  the  foot  hare  disappeared,  yet  a  space  in  the  ventral  somatic 
muscles,  the  overlving  pedal  sinus,  and  perlutps  a  few  gland-cells  in  the 
anterior  end  of  the  bodv,  point  to  its  former  existence.  The  author 
discusses  some  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  inclusion  of  the 
Solenogastres  among  HoUuscs.  He  emphasises  with  Plate  the  necessity 
of  using  typical  members  of  a  groun  in  instituting  comparisons  and  of 
kyinff  especial  stress  on  the  broaaer  features  of  then:  organisation. 
Higm^  modified  Solenogastres  do  indeed  exists  and  even  in  the  more 
primitive  forms  many  characters  are  without  a  counterpart  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless  as  Wir^n,  Pekeneer,  Plate,  and  others  have  maintained,  the 
relations  of  the  nervous  system,  gonad,  pericardium,  and  coelomoducts 
are  sufficient  to  stamp  the  Solenogastres  as  true  Molluscs,  and  for  the 
present  at  least  to  confine  them  within  the  class  Amphineura. 

Kidneys  and  Gonads  of  Halioti8.t-— B.  J.  Totsauer  finds  that  the 
two  kidneys  are  independent ;  that  the  rudimentary  left  kidney  has  its 
opening  on  the  left  side  of  the  rectum,  without  a  special  efferent  canal 
as  the  right  one  has ;  that  the  left  kidney  has  a  reno-pericardial  com- 
munication as  the  right  one  has.  The  gonad  has  a  special  duct  com- 
municating with  the  reno-pericardial  duct  of  the  right  kidney  and  thuft 
with  the  efferent  canal,  but  there  is  before  this  another  communication 
between  the  genital  duct  and  the  right  kidney,  as  Tobler  has  observed 
in  Pannaphorua, 

Salivary  Secretion  of  Snail  4 — A.  Oorka  has  studied  the  physio- 
logical properties  of  the  salivary  secretion  of  Hdix  pomatia.  The  pure 
secretion  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  free  from  glycogen,  and  contains 
mucin,  amylolytic  and  glycolytic  ferments,  and  invertin.  The  gland 
stores  up  a  grait  quantity  of  glycogen. 

9,  LamellibranoMata. 

New  Sensory  Organ  in  Nucula.§ — Fred  Ylis  describes  in  Nucula 
nttcula  a  paired  sensoij  organ — an  epithelial  ridge  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  labial  palps,  and  innervated  by  a  relatively  large  short  nerve  from 
the  cerebral  ganglia. 

•  ZooL  Jfthrb^  zzi.  (1905),  pp.  708-84  (2  pis.  and  1  fig.), 
t  Jenauohe  Zeittohr.  Natorwiaa.,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  525-50  (8  pla.). 
t  Allatt  Kdsdem  Badapeat,  iiL  (1904)  pp.  211-86 ;  aee  ZooL  ZentnahL,  ziL  (1905) 
pp.  804-5.         I  BolL  Boo.  ZooL  Franco,  xxz.  (1905)  pp.  SS-90  (2  flga.). 
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Pevrl  Oysters.* — James  HorneU  reports  some  interestmg  and  im- 
portant observations  on  the  pearl  oyster  banks  of  Ceylon.  He  is  still  in 
seEurch  of  the  adult  stage  of  the  pearl  parasite.  He  confirms  the  thsan 
set  forth  by  Professor  Uerdman  and  himself  that  shell-pearis  with  no 
Termean  nndens  are  especially  associated  with  the  attachment  snrfooei 
of  those  muscles  whidi  have  msertion  on  the  shell,  espedidly  the  small 
and  compaiatiyely  weak  levator  and  pallial  mnsdes.  Some  remaitaUe 
illustrations  of  the  activity  of  the  young  pearl  oysters  are  given.  The 
ejects  of  this  remarkable  restless  activity  are  two-fold :  it  gives  a 
younger  generation  great  advantage  over  an  older  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  the  young  ones  mounting  on  the  topmost  parts  of  the  olfkr 
ones  and  inteit^enting  food  particles  which  otherwise  would  pass  to  the 
latter ;  and  it  aios  them  also  in  finding  elevated  places  of  refuge  when 
an  influx  or  disturbance  of  sand  occurs.  Attention  is  odled  to  a  remark- 
able phosphorescent  phenomenon,  previously  witnessed  by  Henlman, 
'*  as  if  the  sea  were  swept  by  r^nkrly  recurring  searchlight  rays,*"  at 
intervals  of  about  two  seconds  and  lasting  for  an  hour,  eadi  evening. 
The  cause  remains  undetennined.  The  bulk  of  the  report  is  of  cooise 
strictly  practical. 

Arthropoda. 


Notes  on  Insect  Bionomic8.t— V.  L.  Eellc^  and  B.  6.  Bell  have 
made  various  experiments  on  silkworms.  Alterations  in  the  food  condi- 
tions diow  that  individuals  living  through  their  whole  post-enibryonk 
life  on  the  smaUest  food  suppljr  capable  of  sustaining  life,  a  supfdj 
varying  from  one-fourth  to  one-eighth  of  the  supply  normally  used  bj 
individuals  of  the  species,  do  not  necessarily  become  males.  Silkwc^ms 
may  be  cut  off  from  a  food  supply  nearly  seven  days  before  the  normal 
limit  of  their  feeding  time,  and  yet  complete  their  develofmient  quite 
normally.  The  deprivation  of  food  for  from  one  to  four  days  seems 
neither  to  hasten  the  metamorphosis  nor  to  modify  it  appredaUy,  ms 
to  result  in  the  production  of  a  moth  of  lessened  size  or  lessened  fertflitj. 
If  the  larvae  are  deprived  of  food  for  eight  days  or  more  before  their 
normal  spinning-up  time,  they  invariably  die  without  forming  a  cocoon, 
and  in  only  one  case  was  pupation  accomplished.  A  silken  cocoon  loses 
a  very  smiJl  amount,  about  4  p.c.,  of  its  weight  in  the  first  day  aft^  ia 
completion,  and  then  loses  no  further  weight.  The  pupa  loses  wdgfat 
slightly  but  persistently  and  steadfly  from  day  to  day  throughout  its 
entire  duration,  the  total  loss  amounting  to  about  14  p.c.  The  pnp»  of 
the  tent  caterpillar  (Clisiocampd),  of  the  checker-spot  butterfly  {JfMaa\ 
and  of  the  mouming-doak  butterfly  {Eumsnessa  aniiopa\  also  lose 
steadily  in  weight  from  day  to  day,  the  total  loss  being  ^m  S5  to 
65  p.c. 

Phylogeny  of  In8eet84 — ^Anton  Handlirsch  makes  a  statement  of 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  phylogeny  of  insects,  which  result  in  Uk 
following  arrangement : — 

*  B«ports  fromOeylon  Marine  Biol  Lab^No.  1  (Colooibo,  1905) pp.  1*89  (l^pl^ 
map*,  and  table8>  t  Joorn.  Exp.  ZooL,  it  (190S)  pp.  S57-S7. 

t  6B.  K.  Akad.  Wiit.  Wien,  exii  O^^^X  noeiTed  1905,  pp.  71(M»  (I  table). 
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I.  Class — Collembola 

Order — Arthropleona 
„        Sjmphypleona 
n.  Glass — GamjDodeoidea 

Order — Dicellnra 
„        Bhabdora 

III.  Class — ^Thysanura 

Order — Machiloidea 
„       Lepismoidea 

IV.  Class — ^Pterygogenea 

1.  Sub-Class — Orthopteroidea 

Order — Orthoptera 
„       Phasmoidea 
„       Dermaptera 
„       Diploglossata 
„       Thysanoptera 

2.  Sub-Class— Blattffiformia 

Order — ^Mantoidea 
Blattoidea 
Isoptera 
Corrodentia 
Mallophaga 
„       Siphuncnkta 
8.  Sub-Class — Hymenopteroidea 

Order — Hymenoptera 

4.  Sub-Class — Coleopteroidea 

Order — Coleoptera 

„       Strepsiptera 

5.  Sub-Class — ^Embioidea 

Order — Embiaria 

6.  Sub-Class — ^Perloidea 

Order— Perlaria 

7.  Sub-Class— Libelluloidea 

Order- Odonata 

8.  Sub-Class — Ephemeroidea 

Order — Plactoptera 

9.  Sub-Class — ^Neuropteroidea 

cider — ^Megaloptera 

„        Eaphidioidea 
„       Neuroptera 

10.  Sub-Class — ^Panorpoidea 

Order — Panorpata 

„       Phryganoidea 
„       Lepidoptera 
„       Diptera 
„       Suctoria 

11.  Sub-Class — Hemipteroidea 

Order — Hemiptera 

„       Homoptera 
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Notes  on  Larva  of  Arpyia  Vinnlm.* — ^B.  Baldtioci  describes  the 
larval  stages  of  Arjfyia  (JHcranura)  vmtda  and  the  colour  cfaan|:ea. 
He  has  given  particolar  attention  to  the  defensive  orguis,  the  tvo 
candal  i^pendages,  and  the  pecaliar  anterior  organ  on  the  first  segmsit 
below  the  month,  from  which  irritant  fluid  is  squirted  out. 

Inflnenoe  of  Nutrition  and  Humidity  on  Lepidoptera.f — Amdd 
Pictet  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  influence  of  nntritton  and 
humidity  in  promoting  variations.  Food  that  is  difficult  to  digest  or 
absorb  inhibits  larviu  development,  prolongs  the  larval  peric^  and 
shortens  pupation.  Imp^fect  pigmentation,  in  extreme  cases  albtninn, 
is  the  result.  Insufficient  food  has  the  same  e£Fect.  Bidi,  abondant, 
digestible  food  intensifies  pigmentation  and  promotes  melanism.  The 
size  is  also  modified  by  nutrition.  The  males  vary  more  than  the  f  emaks. 
The  variations  indited  by  nutrition  increase  in  intensity  with  each 
generation,  and  seem  to  become  transmissible.  But  after  several  genen- 
tions  there  is  a  return  to  the  primitive  type.  Nutrition  affects  the 
colours  of  the  larvse  as  well  as  of  the  imagines,  and  the  larval  variations 
may  be  cumulative  during  two  or  three  generations.  Nutrition  also 
affects  the  secondary  sexual  characters.  Bad  nutrition  leads  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbo'  of  males,  but  ridi  nutrition  does  not  increase  the 
number  of  females. 

Humidity  in  the  form  of  rain  or  saturated  air  seems  to  be  a  factor 
in  inducing  partial  melanism.  Two  exceptional  expmments  showed  a 
tendency  to  albinism.  The  melanistic  characters  appear  along  the 
course  of  t^e  nervures.  There  was  no  evidence  of  inneritance,  bat  the 
author  emphasises  *^laUnd$  raeeoutumanee^''*  that  is  to  say,  the  £Bct  that 
individuals  become  insensitive  to  factors  which  influenced  dieir  psreatB. 

Pupal  Suspension  of  Thais4 — ^T.  A.  Chapman  describes  the  in- 
tricate process  by  whidi  the  larva  and  pupa  of  Tliois  make  the  girth 
leave  its  usual  situation  and  become  atta<mea  to  the  nose-hooks. 

Numerical  Proportion  of  Kimie  to  Hodel.S — Horace  A.  Byalt 
notes  that  in  a  collection  of  Limauu  ehrytippm  and  its  mimic  PswWii 
ertBa  poggei,  there  were  17  of  the  latter  to  367  of  the  model.  This 
occurrence  in  considerable  numbers  of  what  has  hitherto  been  r^arded 
as  the  rarest  species  of  Psmdaercta^  supports  the  hypothesis  that  the 
mimics  of  this  group  are  Mullerian  rather  tnan  Batesian.  PntfeasorKB. 
Poulton  adds  a  note  comparing  the  details  of  the  mimetic  reeei^>laiioe 
borne  by  Pseudaeraa  poggei  to  Limnas  ckrytippus  with  those  ctf  the 
other  great  Nym|dialine  mimic  H^fpolimnas  mistppw  9 . 

Experiments  cm  Bombyx  mori.| — ^Yemon  L.  Kellogg  finds  (1)  thai 
there  is  no  regeneration  of  mutilated  or  destroyed  developing  gjona^  ia 
Bomhgx  morij  even  though  the  organs  are  destroyed  or  mutilated  m 
early  as  just  after  the  second  lannil  moulting;  and  (2)  that  tht 
destruction  of  the  primary  reproductive  organs  (ovaries  and   testes) 

•  Boll.  800.  Entmn.  Itel^  xxxtL  (1904>  pp.  117-2S  (1  pL). 

t  Mem.  800.  Pbys.  Gto^re,  xxxt.  (1905)  pp.  1-127 (5  pb.). 

X  TnkBt.  Entomol.  Soc  Lnadon  (1905)  pp.  SOS-IS  (1  pL). 

S  Tba.  oit«  pp.  263-S  (1  pL).  |  JouriL  Exp.  ZooL,  t  (1904)  pp.  SOl^ 
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before  the  secondair  sexual  charaoten  are  developed,  has  no  effect  on 
the  normal  comse  of  development  of  these  characteristics. 

Regeneration  in  Larval  Legs  of  Oaterpillars.* — ^Yemon  L.  Kellogg 
finds  that  the  larva  of  the  silk-moth,  Bombyx  mori^  has  the  capacity  of 
regenerating  its  thoracic  and  abdominal  legs  from  stnmps  of  these  legs, 
bat  not  from  the  tronk.  That  is  to  saj  e»sh  leg  has  the  capacity  to  re- 
generate any  distal  part  from  any  i»x>ximal  part,  bnt  the  body  cannot 
prodnoe  a  wholly  new  leg.  The  regeneration  described  shows  externally 
not  after  the  first  monlting  after  the  mutilation,  bnt  after  the  second 
moulting,  and  the  regenerative  processes  are  completed  with  die  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  parts  after  this  second  monlting  snooeeding  the 
mutilation.  The  small,  non-s^mented,  but  movable  caudal  horn,  which 
has  no  known  function,  is  not  regenerated.  It  was  excised  from  many 
silkworms  of  various  ages,  and  in  no  case  w^  there  the  slightest  re- 
generation. This  favours  the  theory  of  the  natmn&l  selectionists  con- 
cerning regeneration,  but  the  regeneration  of  the  legs  in  an  animal 
which  nas  been  domesticated  for  approximately  5000  years  under  such 
conditions  as  to  make  the  natural  loss  of  1^  almost  an  impossible 
occurrence,  does  not  favour  the  selectionist  interpretation.  *^  The  silk- 
worm offers  little  aid  and  comfort  to  those  who  would  explain  regenera- 
tion wholly  as  a  phenomenon  fostered  and  maintained  by  natural 
selection  on  a  basis  of  utility." 

Urate  Cells  in  Hymenoptera.t — L.  Semichon  has  studied  the  urate- 
containing  cells  which  Fabre  discovered  in  1856.  They  seem  to  occur 
in  all  Hvmenoptera,  and  the  author  has  investigated  them  in  solitary 
bees.  They  appear  early  in  larval  life,  and  increase  during  the  period  of 
activity  ;  they  seem  to  be  inactive  during  the  priod  of  quiescence ;  they 
increase  rapidly  when  the  animal  is  starved ;  tney  are  decreasing  in  the 
immature  adults ;  their  appearance  is  independent  of  any  animfJ  food. 

Luminosity  of  Luciola  italica.^  —  N.  Passerini  has  studied  the 
physical  nature  of  the  light  produced  by  this  insect.  The  radiations 
are  chiefly  orange,  yellow,  and  green  rays.  Their  spectroscopic  and 
other  characters  are  discussed. 

Aquatic  01ow-Worm.§ — ^Nelson  Annandale  notes  that  until  recently 
the  Lampyrid®  were  regarded  as  purely  terrestrial  and  aerial  beetles. 
He  has  teen  led  to  doubt  this,  and  has  found  an  aquatic  larval  form 
twice  in  Lower  Siam,  and  a  second  in  a  tank  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta. 

Spermatogenesis  of  Syromastes  marginatus.|| — J.  Gross  has  studied 
the  spermatogenesis  of  this  Hemipteron,  and  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
it,  with  critioal  discussion  of  the  results  of  other  workers.  He  brings 
out  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  small  chromosomes  in  the  spermatids  are 
not  identical  with  those  of  the  spermatogonia.  They  arise  from  the  two 
originally  large  chromosomes  which  are  formed  during  the  growth  period 

*  Joazn.  Exp.  Zod.  i.  (1904)  pp.  598-9  (10  flg8.> 

t  Oomptefl  B6nda8,ozl.  (1905)  pp.  1715-17. 

i  Ball  Soo.  Entom.  ItaL,  xxxvi.  (1904)  pp.  181-3. 

S  Proo.  Anatio  Soo.  Bengal,  x.  (1904)  pp.  82-S. 

'y  ZooL  Jabrb.,  xx.  (1905)  pp.  489-98  (2  pit.  and  8  figs.). 
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of  the  chromatixi-iiiicleoliis.  They  do  not  take  part  in  the  growth  aad 
become  small  chromoeomes.  As  snch  they  appear  in  the  spermatogonia 
of  tiie  next  generation.  They  go  through  the  same  modificatioDS  as  the 
regular  large  chromosomes,  bnt  pass  undivided,  as  accesBory  dromo- 
somes,  into  the  spermatids. 


Inheritance  of  Diehromatism  in  Lina  lapnoniea.^ —  Isabel 
McCracken  has  made  breeding  experiments  with  this  Chnrsomelid  beetle. 
Her  object  was  to  observe  through  several  generations  the  behavioor  of 
the  particular  differentiating  character,  cohmr^  with  the  view  of  testing 
for  Uiis  insect  Menders  principles  of  dominance  and  segregation.  Bodi 
sexes  are  didiromatic  ;  they  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  size  ;  in- 
dividuals may  be  mated  for  life,  or  males  of  one  brooa  may  be  allowed 
to  mate  freely  with  females  of  another ;  life  habits  are  adapted  to 
laboratory  conditions,  and  at  least  five  generations  may  be  reared  in  a 
single  season. 

No  amount  of  crossing  between  the  two  characters — melanic  (B)  and 
brown  dotted  with  black  spots  (S) — accomplishes  any  disintegration  or 
breaking-up  of  either  one.  In  the  offspring  of  a  cross  between  the  two 
characters,  either  both  characters,  or  only  the  spotted,  may  appear. 
Cross-bred  B*s,  namely  B's  appearing  in  a  cross  between  the  two 
opposing  characters,  transmit  B  only  to  the  offspring  when  similars  are 
brra  together.  Croiss-bred  S's  transmit  both  opposing  characters  to  the 
offspring,  these  likewise  transmitting  both  characters,  though  bred  from 
sinmar  parents.  In  the  third  generation  from  similar  parents,  S*8 
appear  to  breed  true.  There  is  here  no  exact  parallelism  to  Mendelian 
r^ilts,  but  there  are  Mendelian  features.  The  character  S  of  S  by  B 
parentage  behaves  like  a  dominant  when  mated  with  S.  Character  B 
behaves  like  a  Mendelian  recessive  in  that  from  its  first  appearance  it  re- 
produces B  only. 

Bamboo-Beetle  and  Coffee-Plantt— L.  Boutan  shows  that  a  J^ 
tr$ehu8^  closely  allied  to  X  qmdrupes^  which  inhabits  the  diy  bamboo> 
stems,  is  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  coffee-plant.  The  planters  dioi^ 
therefore,  carefully  avoid  the  use  of  dry  bamboos  in  then:  coffee  plaola- 
tions,  or  should  at  least  steep  them  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Sexual  Dimorphism  in  Bat  Louse.^ — Oiinther  Enderlein  describe 
a  striking  instance  of  sexual  dimorphism  in  Polyplax  spmulosa  of  the 
rat.  The  males  have  the  normal  number  of  tergites  and  stemites,  whik 
in  the  females  the  tergites  and  stemites  of  the  second  to  the  sev^ith 
abdominal  segments  (excepting  the  tergite  of  the  third  s^ment)  are 
divided  into  paired  plates  one  behind  the  other. 

Reactions  of  the  Pomace  Fly.S — F.  W.  Carpenter  has  experiment«l 
with  Uie  Gonmion  pomace  or  little  fruit  fly,  DrosscphUa  ang)el0pMa 
Loew.  He  finds,  for  instance,  that  the  insect  moves  towards  the  aomte 
of  light,  but  when  fatigued  it  seeks  out  the  least  illuminated  spot  uk! 

•  Joarn.  Exp.  ZooL  ii  (1905)  f^  117-36  (1  pL  and  8  flgB.> 

t  Comptes  Bendni,  cxL  (1905)  pp.  1654-6. 

X  Zool  Anaeig.,  xzix.  0^05)  pp.  192-4  (4  flgs.). 

S  Amer.  Nfttanditt,  mix.  (1905)  pp.  157-71. 
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tarns  its  head  from  ihe  light.    He  also  finds  that  "  mechanical  stimu- 
lation has  a  kinetic  effect,  since  it  induces  locomotion." 

Injurious  Insects  in  Ireland.* — Qt,  H.  Carpenter  discusses  injurious 
insects  and  other  animals  observed  in  Irelana  during  the  jear  1908, 
-e.g.  spotted  crane-fly,  springtails,  flea-beetle,  carrot-flj,  root-mites,  and 
black-currant  mite. 

Life-History  of  Case  Bearers.t— Ella  H.  Bri^  describes  the  life- 
liistory  of  CMamys  plicata^  one  of  the  CluTSomebd  beetles.  She  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  m^  in  which  the  lanr®  build  and  enlarge 
their  excrementitious  cases.  The  beetles  live  on  the  hieh-vine  black- 
berry, both  adults  and  larval  cases  resemble  pieces  of  dung,  and  the 
•cases  have  also  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  dormant  buds  of  the  alder 
and  to  the  black  fruit  of  the  blackberry.  The  beetle  *'  feigns  dead  ^* 
-when  disturbed,  and  its  dull  colour  and  rough  appearance  make  it 
almost  undiscemible  to  the  human  eye. 

Hew  Genus  of  Diptera  from  Falkland  Islands.^ — Giinther  Ender- 
lein  describes  a  new  Limnobiid — Zcdusa  falhlandiea  g.  et  sp.  n. — ^which 
•differs  from  all  known  genera  in  having  only  two  branches  in  the 
median  nervures,  and  in  Sie  marked  reduction  of  the  wings,  which  are 
about  the  length  of  the  thorax. 

Histolysis  of  Muscles  on  Larval  Musoids.S — Ch.  P^rez  confirms 
Kowaleyskfr's  description  of  the  phagocytic  absorption  of  the  larval 
muscles  in  Muscidse.  The  disruption  is  complete,  affecting  both  myo- 
plasm  and  nuclei,  and  it  is  wholly  due  to  leucocytic  phago^tes. 

In  the  subsequent  histogenesis,  which  is  also  discussed||,  there  is  an 
interesting  process  of  nudear  proliferation,  which  the  author  odls 
multiple  dircKit  division. 

Catalogn^e  of  North  American  Diptera.T — J.  M.  Aldrich  has  pro- 
duced a  huge  catalogue  of  North  American  Diptera,  based  upon  Osten 
Sacken's  Catalogue  (second  edition)  published  in  1878.  Since  that  df^ 
the  number  of  species  has  doublea ;  the  number  of  references  to  pre- 
viously known  species  has  almost  doubled ;  several  families  have  Ix^en 
monographed  or  revised,  with  more  or  less  change  of  nomenclature ; 
along  with  this  has  gone  the  publication  of  a  multitude  of  smaller 

Spers,  touching  every  family  but  one,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  genera, 
lus  great  changes  appear  in  the  new  catalogue. 

Speciflo  Peculiarities  of  Ixtemal  Genital  Organs  in  Barcopsylla.** 
— F.  Du  Boselle  describes  the  penis  and  annexed  structures  in  8.  camaria^ 
and  shows  that  in  numerous  species  of  this  compact  genus,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  parts  are  most  reliable  specific  characters. 

Hew  Flea  from  Armadillo.tt — Ounther  Enderlein  gives  another 
illustration  of  the  specialised  character  of  parasites.    TolypeutM  conurus^ 

•  Eoonomio  Ploo.  B.  Dnbliii  8o&,  i.  (1904)  pp.  249-66  (2  pla.). 

t  Gold  Spring  Harbor  Monographa,  it.  (1905)  pp.  1-12  (1  pL  and  11  ilg8.> 

X  ZooL  Anse&.,  xxix.  (1905)  pp.  69-72  (2  figs.). 

{  P.  y.  Boo.  Soi.  Bordeaux,  1904,  pp.  68-70.  |  Tom.  dt,  pp.  75-6. 

k  SmithMmian  Miao.  ColleodoDt,  xItI  (1905)  pp.  1-680. 
*^  Mem.  8oo.  Linn,  du  Koid,  zi.  (1904)  |^.  5-10  (2  pit.). 
tt  Zool.  Anieig.»  xxix.  (1905)  pp.  189-42  (6  flgt.). 
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ihe  d-banded  annadfllo  has  its  own  peonliar  flea,  MalaeeptyOa  iolfpmUit 
sp.  n.,  nearly  allied  to  M.  m$nm$  nom  DtuypuM  maBcmOu^  and  to  JT. 
androdi  from  Cams  grmus. 

Biasilian  Tabanide.* — ^Adolpho  Lota  begina  a  aystematic  aoooimt 
of  the  Bnudlian  Tabanidaey  of  which  he  has  ccdlected  towards  a  hnsdied 


species. 

CQiironomid  LanrB.t  —  B.  Laotarbom  deacribea  (1)  OiirQDOoud 
larv8B  with  freely  moTable  Tridiopteron-like  case ;  (2)  pecoliar  senKiiy 
organs  on  the  antennas  of  some  larvas  (pearndiaped  stmctores  with  a 
cage  of  nnmeroiis  carved  sete  around  a  oentnd  sensofy  cone);  (3) 
stalked  gelatinous  cases  and  i^iiiidrical  gelattnoos  tabes  from  rnnning 
water. 

ft.  Axmifliiiiifta. 

Mimograph  on  the  Kara-Kurt {—£.  N.  Bossikoy  gives  a  foil 
ethological  aooonnt  of  the  venomoas  glider  Latkrodectug  tr&item- 
guUatu$  Bossi,  the  Eara-Kort  of  West  Biux)pe,  Sooth  Boasia,  and  the 
Steppes.  It  freqaents  open,  sonny  localities,  and  feeds  on  insects, 
Aradinids,  IsopodiB,  frogs,  yoong  lizards,  and  even  shrews,  sorroonding 
its  prey  with  snares.  Copolation  oocoib  before  the  last  moolt,  laBts 
80-40  minotes,  and  often  ends  in  the  female  devooring  the  male  after 
he  has  repeatedly  e£Fected  insemination  at  intervals  of  a  few  days.  The 
eggs  are  Lid  the  night  after  the  copolation,  and  the  complex  cocoons 
are  emails  with  eadi  soccessive  insemination.  Thero  are  d^ 
mooltings,  the  doration  of  the  {ffocess  increasing  from  a  few  mmnton 
to  24  hoors.  The  Imgth  of  life  does  not  exceed  a  year,  lie  finale 
keeps  dose  by  her  nest,  the  males  keep  in  the  badqgrovuML  Many 
Ichneomonids  help  to  ke^  down  the  nambers,  and  CftrysMM-hrv^ 
were  found  parasitic  in  the  cocoon.  The  serioos  symptoms  following 
the  bite  are  described,  bot  mantis  not  (tftoi  effectively  bitten.  !nbe  joioes^ 
of  the  whole  body  are  pononoos,  as  well  as  the  venom  itsdf,  and  di& 
pcMBon  has  a  paralysing  effect  OB  the  heart  and  the  central  n^voassyatem. 

Paradtiam  of  Larval  Pboziehilidiom  on  BoagaxnvilliaJ— Rml 
Hallez  describes  what  uypear  to  be  hrve  (rf  PhmeMidhtm  femontim 
in  pyrif orm  sacs — modified  hydnmths — on  Bou^aiinimUia  ramo9a,  No 
other  spedes  of  Pycnogonid  induces  so  much  modification  in  its  host. 

Terrestrial  Mite  adapted  to  Karine  Life.| — ^N.  Passerini  describes 
a  terrestrial  mite  from  the  blocks  of  rode  depoated  aroond  the  bsse  of 
the  tow^  <^  Melorta  where  jHolonged  immersion  is  inevitable.  The 
mite,  which  Berlese  has  named  Erftkrmu  passminu  sp.  n.,  piobaUy 
utilises  the  air  imprisoned  in  the  ca{Mllary  jKasages  in  the  rodL  In  any 
case  it  has  become  adapted  to  marine  life. 

Habits  and  Lifb  Hiatory  of  a  Social  Bpidflr.i'— N.  S.  Jambona- 
than  found  at  Saidapet,  Madras,  a  groop  of  **  social  qiidezB**  {Stffodgpkut 

•  Ber.  Soo.  8eL  Sio  Pailo,  i  G905}  pp.  ia-82. 
t  ZooL  Anaeag.,  ttjt.  (1904)  pp.  a07-17  (15  figi.). 

t  Arb.BntoaK>LBiira«iLAiidw^T.(1904)p.28t(4pla,i:aMismiida9fl^>  Be» 
Also  Zool.  ZeutralM^  zii.  (1905)  pp.  844-8. 

$  Aroh.  Zool.  Exp.,  iii  (1905)  pp.  lSa-44  (1  pL). 
BnU.  Soc  Entom.  ItaL,  xzxn.  (1904)  pp.  179-8a 
Smithaomaa  Uim,  OoUeotioM,  idvii  (1905)  pp.  365-72  (1  pL). 
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•sarasinarum  Earsch)  living  in  a  sponge-like  nest  of  ramified  canals,  often 
attached  to  branches  of  trees  or  to  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear.  The 
number  in  a  nest  varies  from  40-100,  males  and  females  nsnally  in  the 
-proportion  of  7  to  1,  though  sometimes  the  females  are  less  numerous. 
A  number  often  co-operate  to  achieve  a  definite  end,  e.g.  securing  victims ; 
:and  food  is  shared  without  quarrel.  The  absence  of  much  disparity  in 
size  and  colour  between  the  sexes,  the  friendly  and  communal  living  of 
the  males  and  females  in  the  same  nest,  and  the  happy,  almost  affec- 
tionate relation  that  subsists  between  the  sexes,  indicate  a  high  order  of 
development.  The  maternal  feeling  for  the  offspring  verges  almost  on 
^self  saCTifice. 

In  an  appendix  it  is  noted  by  Mr.  N.  Banks  that  the  author  seems 
to  be  unaware  of  other  records  of  social  spiders,  e.g.Steffodtfpht48  gregaUs 
from  South  Africa  (0.  Pickard  Cambridge),  uloborus  republicanus 
from  Yenezuela  (Simon). 


Metamorphoses  of  Hermit  Crab.* — ^Millett  T.  Thompson  has  made 
•9k  study  of  this  interesting  life-history.  The  adult  Eupagurus  has  a 
thorongh-going  dextral  asymmetry.  »»kroely  any  system  of  organs  in 
the  body  escapes  some  modification.  However,  with  the  exception  of 
the  flexor  muscles  and  arteries  of  the  abdomen,  the  homologies  with 
*other  Decapods  are  clear.  But  the  diagonal  muscle  bands  and  the 
peculiar  division  of  the  superior  abdominal  artery  into  two  trunks  are 
mterpretable  only  from  a  study  of  the  larva.  The  muscles  are  then 
shown  to  be  a  greatly  degenerated  loop-enveloping  system,  from  which 
the  transversaUs  muscle  has  been  lost.  The  arteries  resolve  themselves 
into  supra-abdominal  and  a  new  vessel,  primarily  derived  from  the 
:second  segmental  artery  of  the  right  side,  and  probably  peculiar  to 
Pagurids. 

The  development  is  concentrated.  There  are  four  stages  in  the 
zoasa  phase,  the  last  of  which  is  a  metazosea.  The  post-zoaeal  or  glau- 
•cothoe  phase  consists  of  one  stage,  which  is  macmran  in  general  form 
and  from  the  first  presents  a  mingling  of  adult  and  larval  characters. 
Details  of  this  are  given. 

The  metamorphosis  by  which  the  structures  attain  the  adult  type 
-commences  before  a  shell  is  ti^en,  and  the  stimulus  of  a  shell  is  not 
necessary  for  its  completion.  But  t^e  shell  is  very  important  in  affect- 
ing the  duration  of  metamorphoses  and  for  the  health  of  the  animal. 
The  anatomical  modifications  that  appear  during  the  glaucothoe  stage 
are,  with  but  one  exception,  uninfluenced  by  either  the  presence,  absence, 
•or  form  of  the  shell.  The  exception  is  found  in  the  retention  of  rudi- 
mentary pleopods  on  the  right  side  of  the  body  in  the  sixth  stage, 
though  typically  at  this  period  appendages  should  be  absent  from 
^his  side. 

There  is  evidence  that  hermit  crabs  show  a  preference  for  dextral 
shells,  and  the  author  thinks  th^:^  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of 
the  view  that  the  asymmetry  was,  from  the  first,  a  result  of  life  in  dextrally 
spiral  shells. 

•  Proo.  Borton  Soo.  Nat.  Hitt.,  xxxi.  (1903)  reoeived  1905,  pp.  447^209  (7  pis.). 
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New  Mysid  GtenoB.* — 6.  Illig  describes  Behmomysis  chum  g.  eL 
sp.  n.,  captured  by  the  Oerman  Deep-Sea  Ezpeditioii  in  Uie  Antarcdc 
Ocean  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  extraordinarOj 
rich  covering  of  spines  on  the  cephalothorax  and  limbs. 

Atlantic  PenieidiB  and  StenopidiB.t — E.  L.  Bonvier  reports  on 
collections  made  in  the  eastern  Atlantic.  Notable  species  of  Poiaadi 
of  extreme  rarity  are  HemipencMpsis  vUlosus^  Orimcddiella  richardi,  and 
Aristeopsis  armata.  A  very  interesting  Stenopid  is  Spongicola  evoluta^ 
which  preserves  in  a  remarkable  d^ree  the  traces  of  its  phyletic  evohitioiL 

New  Schisopod8.t— E.  W.  L.  Holt  and  W.  M.  Tattersall  report  on 
a  collection  of  Schizopods  made  by  Mr.  (George  Murray  during  the  cm^ 
of  the  *  Oceana '  in  1898.  They  describe  two  new  species,  Katerythr9p$ 
oc§aruB  and  Onathophausia  drepanepiwra. 

New  Gave  Isopod.S — E.  6.  Bacovitza  describes  Typhlocir9lam 
moragum  g.  et.  sp.  n.,  an  aquatic  Isopod  from  the  dragon  grotto  il 
Majorca.  The  ^tto  has  a  rich  and  varied  fauna,  including  vadon^ 
Diptera,  a  Hemipteron,  two  spiders,  a  species  of  lAthobiuSj  a  terrestrial 
Isopod,  two  aquatic  Amphipods,  a  Planarian,  and  the  above-mentionfid 
representative  of  the  family  Girolanidse. 

Female  Ck)nad8  of  Cypridina.|| — A.  Bamsch  describes  the  ovirj, 
oviduct,  external  genital  parts,  and  oogenesis  of  Gypridina  mBditenxmm. 

AnTiulata. 

OligochiBta  of  Lake  Baikal.H — W.  Michaelsen  contributes  the  fim 
memoir  dealing  with  the  results  of  Professor  A.  Eorotneff  ^s  expeditaoo 
to  Lake  Baikal,  and  describes  the  Oligochseta.  Thirty-six  species  wefe 
found,  fourteen  of  them  new.  The  remarkable  feature  is  that  tiieT 
mostly  represent  primitive  archaic  types,  phyleticaUy  ancient.  T\m 
the  genus  Lamprodrilus  is  ancestral  to  all  the  Lumbriculidas ;  Tdeusceki 
is  perha^  even  older ;  Propappus  is  at  the  root  of  the  Enchytn^ds. 
Lake  Baikal  is  doubtless  unique,  **  a  zoological-palaeontological  museum  ^ 
in  which  there  still  live  organisms  of  ancient  days  mingled  with  more 
modem  forms.  It  is  not  a  relict  sea,  but  a  persistent  lake  of  great  geo- 
logi<»d  antiquity,  which  has  proved  an  ^yhmi  for  many  Qrpes  whkh 
have  long  smce  disappeared  elsewhere.  The  series  of  memoiiB  ihm 
begun  deserves  hearty  welcome. 

Annelids  of  Cette.** — Albert  Soulier  continues  his  deecripti<H]  of 
the  Annelids  of  Cette,  dealing  with  the  genera  Pygospio^  S^pharesyQky 
Orubed,  S^mmosylUSj  Exotokat,  SyUiSj  and  Polydrrus. 

Phenomena  of  Asexual  Reproduction  in  Salmadna  and  Filigrm]ia.tt 
— A.  Malaquin  finds  that  asexual  multiplication  in  tiiese  types  is  pce- 

*  Zool.  Anieig.,  xzix.  (1905)  pp.  151-3  (2  figs.). 

t  OomplM  Bradod.  cxL  (1905)  pp.  981-3. 

}  Ana.  K«t  Hkt.,  ztL  (1905)  pp.  1-10  (2  pis.). 

\  Bun.  8oa  Zool.  Fmnoe,  xxx.  (1906)  |^  72-80. 

I  SooL  AiUMig^  xxix.  (1906)  pp.  183-6Q  fig.). 

f  WiMMUoh.  &seb.  ZooL  £:q>.  Biukal^ee.    Bnto  LSefemng,  Kiew  and  Bef&» 
1905,  pp.  1-09  (9  fin.). 
^  Mem.  8eot  sS/AeML  MoD4>eUier,  iiL  (1904)  pp.  819-74  (12  fign). 
ft  Oonplw  SawtQi^  oxL  (1905)  ppw  1484-7. 
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pared  for  by  the  aocnmalation  in  each  of  the  poeterior  segments  of  f onr 
special  histogenetic  masses,  sitoated  between  the  muscular  bundles  and 
the  ccelomic  endothelium.  At  the  maximum  development,  these  masses, 
formed  of  yeUowish  cells,  distend  the  rings  of  the  S^ulid  and  protrude 
like  a  hernia  into  the  body-cavity.  This  histo^netic  material  occupies 
TOecisely  the  same  place  as  the  sex-ceUs  occupy  m  the  sexual  individuals. 
The  material  for  proliferation  is  homologous  with  the  sexual  material, 

Integromentary  Struoturea  of  SipunculidB.* — ^Marcel  A.  H^rubel 
has  made  a  comparative  study  of  the  papillsB,  spines,  and  hooks  of 
Sipunculids.  A  group  of  hooks  never  co-exists  with  a  group  of  spines ; 
all  the  hooks  of  any  one  species  belong  to  the  same  t^pe ;  the  papill» 
are  almost  gmimicdUy  constant ;  the  papiUsa  and  hooks  are  most  de- 
veloped in  spedes  from  the  warmer  waters.* 

New  Spedes  of  lohiums.t — ^A.  Skorikow  refers  to  two  specimens  of 
an  EehiunM  obtained  in  1902  by  the  ^Puritan*  near  Capri,  from  a 
depth  of  1100-1500  metres  or  more.  Lo  Bianco  named  them  Echiurw 
pmasi^  but  Skorikow  doubts  if  this  spedes  occurs  in  the  Mediterranean. 
An  examination  of  the  specimens  showed  that  they  differ  from  E.  paiUasi 
Pall  (or  more  correctly  E,  ecMurus  Pall.),  e.g.  in  the  relatively  large 
and  distinct  funnel  of  the  segmental  organ. 

:j;i  Blood-vessels  of  Bhynchobdelllds4  —  Emily  Amesenhas  studied 
BranehMion^  PontobdMay  Cnostwhrnia^  and  other  leeches  with  reference 
to  the  fine  structure  of  tibe  blood-vessek.  She  has  given  particular 
attention  to  the  dorsal  blood-vessel  and  its  valves.  The  lining  of  Uie 
vessels  consists  of  an  internal  muscular  and  a  median  connective-tissue 
layer,  which  is  covered  extemallv  by  coelomic  epithelium  (Eowalevsl^*s 
*'  cellules  acides ").  The  muscular  layer  consists  of  muscle-cells  which 
are  to  begin  with  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  the  rest  of  the  body. 
The  valves  seem  to  aris^  as  pouch-like  invaginations  of  the  comers 
between  the  septal  lamell»  and  Uie  wall  of  die  blood-vessel  It  is  prob- 
able, as  EupfFer  suggested,  that  they  form  blood  corpuscles. 

Oogenesis  of  Branchellion.§ — Gh.  P6rez  and  E.  Oendre  report  some 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  oogenesis  of  this  specialised  leech.  In 
the  germmal  portion  of  the  ovary  the  cells  are  found  in  groups  of  two, 
one  widiin  the  other.  The  external  cell  distends  into  a  sort  of  shell, 
the  internal  cell  forms  a  spherical  morula.  Among  the  uniform  cells  of 
diis  morula  one  becomes  central  and  increases  in  size.  It  is  merely  a- 
oytophore,  however,  for  it  is  one  of  the  superficial  cdls  that  increases 
greatly  in  size  and  becomes  the  ovum. 

Nematohelminthes, 

Structure  and  Relationships  of  Ck)rdiid».|| — ^Max  Bauther  con* 
eludes  from  his  detailed  anatomical  study  of  Ghordiid®  that  they  are 
nearly  related  to  Annelids.     Their  structure  sheds  light  on  that  of 

*  BqIL  Boo.  ZooL  Fruioe,  zxx.  (1905)  pp.  90-87  (2  figs.). 

t  ZooL  Anieiff^  xzix.  (1905)  pp.  217-21. 

X  J«iiaSiQhe  ZoitMhr.  NatnrwlM.,  zzxriii  (1905)  pp.  771-806  (8  pif.). 

I  P.  v.  Boo.  Sol  BordMUX,  1904,  pp.  108-9. 

I  JMudiohe  ZeitMhr.  Natnrwiss.,  xL  (1905)  pp.  1-94  (4  pis.). 
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Annelids,  especially  as  r^aids  the  ooelom  and  genital  organs.  HkEse 
is  no  possibility  of  derivation  from  Platyhelminths  or  Trochozoa,  bai 
there  may  be  some  connection  with  a  Scyphozoon-like  ancestral  type. 
The  completely  segmented  type  of  body  has  arisen  from  a  stE^  with 
"  psendometamerism  *'  indnding  gonomerism,  which  began  in  the 
common  ancestors  of  the  Ctordiidae  and  the  free-living  Annelidt, 
either  independently  or  in  direct  connection  with  the  cyclomeric  gonads 
of  Scyphozoa.  The  segmentation  of  the  mesoderm  arose  in  dependenoe 
on  gonomerism  ;  while  nenromeriam  and  external  segmentation  are  to 
be  regarded  as  locomotor  adaptations. 

Monograph  on  Aoanthocephala  of  Birds.* — ^L.  de  Manral  follows 

Hamann  in  recognising  tiiree  genera — Echmorhynchus^  OigtaUorhynd^MM^ 

and  Neorhynchus ;  he  has  studied  as  far  as  possible  for  each  specks,  (1) 

the  form,  dimensions,  mnsculatore,  and  snbcutaneons  caniUs;  (2)  the 

form,  size,  and  stnictare  of  the  eggs;  (8)  the  form  and  dimensions  ol 

the  *^  con  *'  and  ^*  faux-cou  *' ;  (4)  the  rostrum  and  its  hooks.    He  deals 

with  82  species,  all  of  Echinorhynehas,  except  Qiganiorhynchus  t^m- 

pressus  Rndolphi,  0.  mirabilis  de  Marval,  2kvA  Neorhynchus  hemiffnatid 

Shipley. 

Platyhelminthes . 

Copulation  in  Cestodes-t — C  v.  Janicki  describes  Bertia  rigida  sp.  n. 
from  a  species  of  Phalan^ista^  and  Cittotcmia  zschokkei  sp.  n.,  botii  from 
New  Omnea.  In  studying  the  latter,  he  found  that  there  is,  as  the 
proglottis  grows  older,  an  atrophy  of  the  va^na.  The  facts  whidi  he 
describes  lead  him  to  the  interesting  conclusion  that  in  the  copulation 
the  younger  proglottides  are  passive,  being  practically  female,  with  the 
testes  still  undeveloped,  while  uie  mature  proglottides,  though  the  f emsk 
organs  are  in  full  development,  function  as  males,  the  absence  of  a 
vagina  preventing  normal  reception  of  sperms.  Thus  all  the  ova  in  the 
ripe  jomts  are  fertilised  by  sperms  received  in  youth  in  the  large  recqh 
taculum  seminis.  There  is  no  direct  communication  between  me  teekB 
and  the  receptaculum  seminis  of  the  same  proglottis,  so  that  intonal 
autogamy  is  out  of  the  question.  The  insemination  of  the  immatise 
joints  of  a  young  strobila,  which  has  no  ripe  joints,  must  of  coune  fae 
effected  from  another  older  strobila. 

New  Cestode  Larva  Parasitic  in  Man.| — Isao  Ijima  describes 
under  the  title  Plerocercoidss  prolifnr  g.  et  sp.  n.  the  larva  of  a  Bodnio- 
cephalid  (?)  found  in  enormous  numbers,  especially  in  the  subcataneoiB 
tissues,  in  a  woman  from  Tokyo.  Most  of  the  worms  were  in  caprake» 
a  few  were  free.  The  worm  has  the  power  of  dividing  and  multqdying 
within  the  capsule,  and  it  can  also  proliferate  by  budding.  It  sIk>w8 
a  far-reaching  structural  agreement,  especially  in  the  muscolatuie  and 
excretory  system,  with  the  Bothriocephdid  larva  Sparganum  of  XHesiiig, 
as  well  as  with  Gobbold's  "  Ligtda  mamofUy 

Maturation,  Fertilisation,  and  Development  in  Zoogonus  mirasj 
B.  Goldschmidt  has  studied  this  Distomid  found  in  the  hind-gut  of 

*  Rev.  Svdsm  ZooL,  xiii.  (1905)  pp.  195-887  (4  pis.). 

t  Zool.  Anxelg.,  xxix.  (1906)  pp.  127-31  (2  figi.). 

t  Journ.  CoU.  8ci.  Univ.  Tokyo,  xx.  (1905)  Art  7,  pp.  1-24  (1  pL> 

S  Zool.  Jahrb.  xxi  (1905)  pp.  607-54  (S  pis.  and  1  fig.> 
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JLabrw  tnertda.  It  is  very  f avoniable  for  a  stady  of  early  stages,  since 
ihe  egg  has  no  shell  and  has  very  large  oeUs.  We  cannot  do  more  than 
Tefer  to  three  points.  There  is  no  trace  of  true  yolk-cells,  and  the 
.early  nntaition  of  the  embryo  must  be  exclusively  from  the  uterine 
wall.  The  enveloping  membrane  is  formed  from  cells  contribated  by 
the  equivalent  of  tne  yolk-gland.  In  the  maturation  there  is  no  pseudo- 
reduction  ;  there  is  the  nc^nal  number  (not  half  the  normal  number) 
•of  chromosomes  in  the  nucleus,  and  there  is  separating  off  of  entire 
^chromosomes  in  the  second  maturation  division. 

Oogenesis  and  Development  of  Faseiola  hepatiea.*  — ^W.  Schubmann 
describes  the  development  of  the  oocytes  in  the  ovarian  csecal  tubes, 
their  connection  to  the  wall  by  a  nutritive  stalk,  their  discharge  into 
the  oviduct,  and  the  degeneration  of  a  large  number  into  nutritive 
material.  The  history  of  the  yolk-cells  is  followed :  28-80  surround 
•each  ovum.  The  egg-shell  arises  by  direct  differentiation  from  the 
shell-gland  secretion  which  envelops  the  ovum  and  its  companion 
jolk-cells. 

Maturation  sets  in  after  the  formation  of  the  egg-shell,  after  the  egg 
has  reached  the  b^inning  of  the  uterus.  Three  ix)lar  bodies  are 
formed.  The  spermatozoon  enters  during  the  formation  of  the  first 
polar  body.  The  egg  remains  in  the  uterus  till  the  two  resting 
pronuclei  are  formed;  the  further  changes  occur  after  the  ^gs  are 
uberated. 

Segmentation  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  macromere  and  several 
micromeres,  whidh  divide  actively  and  surround  the  former.  Mean- 
while the  yolk-cells  disrunt  within  the  shell  and  furnish  nutriment  for 
the  growing  embryo.  Tne  ensheathing  membrane  is  of  embryonic 
origin  from  liberated  ectoderm  cells,  and  not  a  product  of  the  yolk-cells. 

Planaria  alpina  in  Belgium.f — L.  Fredericq  has  found  this 
oharacteristic  Alpine  Planarian  on  the  plateau  of  Baraaue-Michel, 
within  the  Belgian  frontier.  It  is  a  new  acquisition  for  the  Belgian 
fauna. 

Bumesostomins.l — ^Alex.  Luther  has  worked  through  a  large 
number  of  these  fresh-water  Turbellarians,  and  gives  a  connecteid 
account  of  their  structure.  He  recognises  three  tribes :  I.  Olisthanellida, 
including  tiie  genus  Olisthanella  Yoigt ;  II.  Typhloplanida,  including 
Strongyhstoma  Oerst,  Rhynchomesostoma^  g.  n.,  Tetracdis  Hempr.  and 
Ehrenb.,  Caatrada  0.  Schm.,  TtfpMoplana  Hempr.  and  Ehrenb. ; 
III.  Mesostomida,  including  Mesostoma  Oerst  and  Bothromesostotna 
Braun. 

Development  of  Fresh-water  Dendroc(Bla.§  —  E.  Mattiesen  has 
studied  Planaria  torva  and  other  forms,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
f  cmnation  and  contents  of  the  cocoon,  ftie  maturation  of  the  ovum,  the 
-changes  in  the  segmentation-nucleus  leading  on  to  the  first  mitosis,  and 
Uie  ^riy  stages  in  development.    We  cannot  do  more  thdn  tefer  to  one 

•  ZooL  Jahrb.  xzi.  (1905)  pp.  571-606  (2  pis.). 

t  BalL  dasee  8ei.  Acad.  Belg.,  ▼.  (1905)  pp.  199*200. 

}  ZeitMhr.  wi».  Zool.,  Izxfii.  (1904)  pp.  1-278  (d  pis.  and  16  figt.). 

I  Tom.  dt,  pp.  274-361  (4  pis.  and  8  figs.). 
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general  oonclnsion  of  much  interest,  that  there  is  no  strict.definition  of 
germinal  layers  in  the  development. 

Struotnre  of  Oarinoma.* — D.  Bergendal  has  made  a  stndy  of  the 
stmotnre  and  affinities  of  this  Nemertine.  The  head  diows  the  t^oa) 
bodj  mnscnlatnre,  an  external  circular  layer,  and  an  internal  longi- 
tndmal.  The  brain  lies,  as  in  Heteronemertini,  ontdde  the  outer 
circnlar  mnscle«layer  and  inside  the  onter  longitudinal  mnscle-Iayer, 
and  not  in  the  nuddle  of  a  layer,  as  in  OephdlotMx.  The  histology  €i 
the  head  is  discassed  at  length. 

The  cephalic  grooves  of  Carmoma  may  correspond  to  the  oei^^Hsl 
organs  of  CarmsUa ;  the  mid-gnt  has  deep  ponches,  as  Burger  reported. 

It  is  impossible  to  r^ard  Uarmoma  as  occupying  a  position  between 
primitive  Kemertines  and  Hoplonemertini ;  it  is  nearer  to  CarmaOa  sski 
the  Heteronemertini  than  to  OqfheUothrix.  It  probably  arose  frcm  a 
form  intermediate  between  CanneUids  and  Heteronemertini.  The 
memoir  also  includes  some  discussion  of  CarmMa  afmukUa  and 
HubreeMa. 

Inoartn  Sedis. 

Ptyehodera  erythrsa-t  —  Gh.  Oravier  describes  this  q^eotes  from. 
Djibuti,  on  the  Oulf  of  Aden. 

EchinodenoEuu 

Bageneration  in  Idnekia  diplax.^ — ^Vernon  L.  Kellogg  has  atodied; 
the  r^eneration  of  this  sky-blue  starfish,  conspicuous  on  the  surface  of 
the  coral  reefs  guarding  the  harbour  of  Apia  (Samoa).  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  the  capacity  of  an  arm  torn  off  at  some  distance  from 
the  disc  to  r^;enerate  a  complete  new  animal  horn  its  proximal  surface. 
In  a  segment  of  an  arm  regeneration  may  proceed  at  both  mutilated 
ends.  Two  figures  show  an  arm  regeneratmg  a  disc  with  a  new  mouth 
and  two  madreporites  (the  normal  number  in  this  species). 

Merogonio  Development  of  Sea-ITrchin  Ova.S  —  M.  Erahdska 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  first  experiments  on  merogony  were  made  by 
Roetafinski  |  in  1877.  She  has  herself  worked  with  the  ova  of  Aom- 
wisekmus  imcrUuhercuiaius^  and  finds  that  normal  segmentation  oocuzs 
only  in  fragments  which  have  rounded  thonselves  off  after  separaticm. 
Two  forms  of  abnormal  development  are  distinguished,  iHiich  seem  to- 
be  due  rather  to  the  alteraticHi  of  the  cytoplasmic  organSsatkm  than  to 
the  absence  of  a  female  pronucleus.  The  rounding  (rfE,  the  coitnl 
localisation  of  the  mitotic  figure,  and  antotmnyof  mudi  alterod  poftioDB 
of  the  cytoidasm,  are  all  expcessionB  of  the  self-r^ulating  capadfy  of 
the  egg-fra^^nent,  whidi  seeks  to  reconstitote  normal  rdatioiiB. 

Internal  Saeretion  in  Ckmada  of  Phyllophonis  urBa.T — Ach. 
Busao  and  6.  Polara  have  studied  the  peritoneal  investment  of  the 
genital  c»ca  in  this  Holoifaurian.     Scune  of  the  cdb  are  sopportiiig 


Jair.  liMkiift  zzziz.  Qfim  mm 

(Spla>  t  BvU- If «>  Hkt  Hal  F^  1906, ppi  ift-n  C 

t  iovB.  Ssp.  ZmA^  ap.  3Sa-«(6  §^y, 

iBon.  lalMMft.  A«al  Sd.  OMom^  1906,  ppu  4&-65  (S  pliu> 
^  Diritea  ovi  Mtam."  Aoad.  S«i  Gteoovia,  1877. 
1  AmL  Ammi^^  zzTii  (1906)  pfn  lS-19  (6  §^y 
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elements,  but  oihers  are  glandular,  and  the  secretion  of  the  latter  passes 
into  ihe  csBCom  and  colkcts  in  a  schizoooelic  spaoe  in  the  connective 
tiasne  between  the  peritoneal  layer  and  the  sex-oells.  The  material 
seems  to  be  nsed  by  the  sex-odls,  and  probably  by  the  viviparonsly 
developed  embryos. 

New  Holothnrian  from  French  Coast.* — ^R.  Eodhler  and  0.  Yaney 
describe  Ps&udoGucumis  cttmoti  sp.  n.  f onnd  near  Archachon  between  20 
and  50  metres.  It  approaches  P.  mixta  from  Arctic  waters,  bat  differs 
in  the  form  of  the  raaial  pieces  of  the  calcareous  ring,  in  the  number  of 
tentacles,  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  tube-feet.  With  the  exception 
of  P.  mixta  and  this  new  species,  all  the  known  spedes  of  Paeudocucumis 
are  from  Indo-Pacific  r^ons.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  P.  cmnoti 
seems  to  be  a  transitional  form  between  the  genera  Psntdocuctmiis  and 
PhyUophorus. 

Northem  Synaptids.f — Hjahnar  Ostergren  describes  Synapta  ber- 
gmsis  sp.  n.,  S.  dscaria  sp.  n.,  S.  inhcerens  (0.  F.  Miiller),  Labidoplax 
busUi  (Mcintosh),  L.  msaia  sp.  n.,  and  Myriotrochus  tMeU  sp.  n.,  and 
discusses  the  value  of  the  various  specific  distinctions. 

Ooslentera. 

History  of  Investigation  of  Hydroid8.t — M.  Bedot  continues  hia 
painstaking  account  of  researches  on  Hydroids.  The  first  part  brought 
die  record  down  to  1821,  the  present  part  deals  with  the  period  from 
1821  to  1850.  He  gives  a  bibliographical  index,  a  statement  of  the 
various  classifications  proposed,  and  a  list  of  the  species  witli  synonyms. 

Polyparium  ambulans  Korotneff.§ — Oscar  Oarlgren  does  not  believe 
in  Polyfjorium  ambulans^  and  says  that  any  natiualist  who  works  by 
the  seaside  for  a  month  or  two  may  find  a  PolypariumAikG  organism,, 
namely,  a  separated  portion  of  a  sea-anemone,  as  indeed  was  suggested 
by  Ehlers  in  1887.  He  gives  circumstantial  reasons  for  believing  that 
Polyparium  was  a  tom-^  and  healed-up  portion  of  the  most  distal 
region  of  an  Actinian  belonging  to  the  family  Stoichactid®.  He  thinks,, 
therefore,  that  the  remarkable  organism  which  Eorotneff  described  has 
had  its  day,  and  should  now  disappear  from  the  list  of  Godlentera.  "We 
have  without  Polyparium  quite  enough  of  zoological  paradoxes.** 

Kagellan  and  Chilian  Hydroids.|— 01.  Hartlaub  reports  on  various 
collections  of  Hydroids  from  the  Patagonian  coast,  the  fBlkland  Islands,. 
Magellan  Straits,  Ohilian  coast,  etc.  He  finds  undeniable  resemblances 
between  the  arctic  and  boreal  and  the  sub-antarctic  Hydroid  fauna,  and 
has  many  interesting  zoogeographical  notes. 

Southern  Antipatharians.T — J.  Arthur  Thomson  reports  on  the 
small  collection  of  Antipatharians  made  by  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Ex* 
pedition.    Twelve  specimens  were  obtained  by  the  '  Scotia,*  representing 

•  Bar.  Soiae  ZooL,  xifi.  (1905)  pp.  895-400  (6  flg&). 
t  Aioh.  Zool.  Bxpw,  iiL  (1905)  Notes  et  BeTue,  No,  7  pp.  188-144  (2  flgi.). 
t  Bar.  SidMe  Zool.,  xitt.  (1905)  p.  1-183. 
f  BioL  OentndbL,  xxr.  (1905)  pp.  258-6. 

I  ZooL  Jahrb.,  1905,  Supplement  vi.,  Bd.  3,  Heft  8,  pp.  497-714  (1  map  and  14i 
figii).  1  Proa  B.  Phys.  800.  Edinbiugh,  z?i.  (1905)  pp.  76-9. 
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three  species, — Bathypatkes  patula  var.  pUniynna  Brook,  B.  aUermtu 
Brook,  and  B.  h^ida  sp.  n.  In  the  new  species,  a  slender  baal  piece 
rises  verticallj  to  a  bei^t  of  15  mm.,  and  then  bifurcates  into  two  kns^ 
branches  which  extend  in  opposite  directions  for  about  16  cm.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  polyps  is  the  length  (up  to  3  mm.)  of  the 
lateral  tentacles. 

Porifsra. 

Chilian  Sponges.* — J.  Thiele  reports  on  the  silicions  and  honj 
rsponges  of  Plate's  collection,  including  80  species  many  of  which  are 
new. 

ProtoBOs. 

Gtenus  AmoBba.t — E.  Penard  discusses  the  genus  Anuxha^  ^iiidi,  in 
^pite  of  acknowledged  difficulties,  he  maintains  to  be  '^autonomoos*' 
and  separable  from  the  nimierous  pseud-amoebss  which  are  familiar  to 
all  naturalists.    Too  many  young  forms  and  mere  phases  have  be^ 

own  into  the  '*  Pot  auz  amibes,    but  Penard  does  not  despair  of  the 


thrown  into  the  '*  Pot  auz  amibes, 

genus — '*  genre  embrouiU^  veritable  chaos  ^t-dtre,  mais  chaoe  dont  on 

sortira  qudque  jour." 

Protozoa  in  Human  Fsdces.^ — ^A.  Castellani  describes  NyeU^&ena 
4ifricant$8  sp.  n.,  in  the  faeces  of  a  Baganda  native  aflFected  with  sleejKBg 
sickness.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  parasite  is  in  the  macro- 
nucleus,  which  is  very  large,  rounded  in  shape,  and  has,  as  Sdiaudinn 
described  in  Nyctotherus  faba^  its  chromatin  collected  in  four  hzge 
masses  at  the  periphery.  In  a  case  of  chronic  dysentery,  CasteDaoi 
found  EnJtamma  undidans  sp.  n.,  an  oval  or  roundish  form  without 
flagella,  with  one  pseudopodium  at  a  time,  and  with  a  continuous  rapid 
undulatory  movement  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  this  being  dne 
to  the  presence  of  an  undulatory  membrane. 

Badiolarian  Skeleton.! — ^V.  H^icker  points  out  that  the  mediaaical 
interpretation  of  the  skeletal  structure  of  Badiolariani  requires  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  biological  interpretation  showing  the  functional  iid- 
port  of  the  various  architectural  arrangements.  It  is  this  latter  mode  of 
interpretation  which  he  has  very  convincingly  worked  out  in  the  present 
memoir.  Thus,  to  take  a  particular  case,  he  uiows  how  the  three-}ointed 
elastic  system,  Ulustrated  by  the  radial  spines  of  Auloscena  verUdRvs^  k 
in  its  minutest  details  adapted  to  the  function  of  supporting  the  saicode- 
membrane.  The  candelabra-like  arrangement  of  the  appendiculu-  pazti 
is  adapted  to  keep  the  strongly  developed  sarcode-memfarane  at  a 
uniform  distance  from  the  lat^ce-work  of  uie  shell,  while  in  A^pdapoa 
the  structure  of  the  skeleton  is  adapted  to  the  finger-like  evaginatjona 
and  corresponding  deep  depressions  of  the  soft  body.  In  the  sune 
genus  we  find  different  adaptations  to  the  conditions  of  the  deep  ccM 
abysses,  and  to  the  planktonic  conditions  of  the  warm  surface  water.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  biological  interpretation  of  the  Badiolariaaskektcm, 

•  Zool.  Jahrb.  (1905)  Sapplement  ▼!.,  Bd.  8,  Hefl  3,  i^.  407-96  (7  pis.). 

t  Bey.  BnisM  ZooL,  ziii.  (1905)  pp.  401-9. 

}  Oentralbl.  Bakt  Paraaitenk.,  zxzviiL  (1905)  pp  66-9  (5  figs.). 

S  JenaiMhe  ZeitMsfar.  Naturwiis^  xzxix.  (1905)  pp.  581-646  (88  tgj^y 
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which  impUes  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  between  the  skeleton  and  the 
soft  body,  will  be  of  service  in  reference  to  the  architecture  of  Hexacti- 
nellid  sponges.  In  an  appendix  Hacker  gives  an  account  of  the  Phae- 
oephffina  of  the  "  Valdivia"  and  the  "  Gauss.'* 


Kew  Hssmatozoon  in  a  Squirrel.* — J.  J.  Vassal  describes  from 
Sctdrus  griseimaniM  from  Annam  a  new  form  of  HcBmamctba^  which 
closely  approaches  ScBmamcBiba  malaruB  of  man.  It  may  be  that  the 
squirrel  takes  man's  place  in  the  life-cycle  of  the  malaria  parasite. 
But  in  Yassal's  experiments  the  Hamamctha  from  the  squirrel  was  not. 
inoculable  into  man,  macaque  monkey,  rabbit,  guinea-pig,  or  squirrel. 

Hicrosporidian  in  Orabs.t — Ch.  Pdrez  describes  the  structure  and 
life-history  of  a  new  Microsporidian  {Thdohania  manadis  sp.  n.)  which 
infests  the  muscles  of  the  shore  crab  {Oarcintu  nuBnas).  It  seems  to 
affect  the  nutrition  of  the  crab,  to  lead  to  the  suppression  of  a  moult, 
and  thus  to  favour  the  growth  of  epizoic  organisms  on  the  carapace. 

New  Blood  Parasite  of  Frog.^ — James  Stebbmg,  jun.,  describes  a 
large  worm-like  parasite,  which  he  calls  Karyolysm  damaUZy  from  the 
blood  of  Sana  clamata.  It  is  able  to  enter  and  leave  the  blood  cor- 
puscles with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity,  and  always  mutilates  the 
oorpusdes  badly  in  so  doing.  It  seems  to  attack  both  the  leucocytes  and 
the  erythrocjrtes,  but  shows  a  marked  preference  for  the  latter. 

Trypanosoma  of  Dourine.§ — ^A.  Lingard  discusses  this  parasite  of 
horses.  A  stallion  or  mare  usually  contracts  the  disease  during  coitus. 
In  the  stallion  the  preferential  sites  for  the  development  appear  to  be 
the  extremity  of  the  penis  and  later  its  sheath ;  in  the  mare  the  vulva, 
appears  to  be  the  usual  seat.  The  Dourine  plague — a  form  of  nettle-rash 
— is  described,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  form  of  the 
trypanosome  during  the  persistance  of  the  pl^ue  are  discussed.  Flies 
can  convey  the  disuse  to  healthy  susceptible  animals.  Certain  breeds 
of  horses  can  maintain  the  "  materies  morbi  '*  of  Dourine  in  their  systems 
for  periods  of  from  one  to  four  years. 

Sexual  Reproduction  in  Actinomjrxidia.p  —  M.  OauUery  and 
F.  Mesnil  have  studied  the  life-history  of  Spharactinomyzon  stolci  C.  et  M. 
a  Ptotozoan  parasite  of  marine  Oligochsets,  and  have  observed  a  con- 
jugation of  gametes  with  some  degree  of  anisogamy. 

Trypanosoma  Padds.f — ^M.  Thiroux  gives  an  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  this  Trypanosome  which  Laveran  discovered  in  Padda  oryzivora. 
He  has  succeaEdfully  inoculated  five  species  of  birds,  but  six  others, 
besides  rats,  mice  and  frogs,  proved  renactory.  In  the  Padda  it  occurs 
along  witJi  HaUeridium  damUwshyi^  but  the  two  are  quite  distinct,  and 
there  must  be  a  double  infection. 

*  Ann.  Insi  Pasteor,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  824-82. 
t  P.  y.  Soo.  Sol  Bordeaux,  1904,  pp.  107-8. 
i  CentialbL  Bakt  Parasitenk.,  xxxviU.  (1905)  pp.  315-18  (2  plB.). 

}0p.  cit,  xxyIl  (1905)  pp.  687-47. 
Comptea  Bendoe,  ozL  (1905)  pp.  1482^. 
1  Ann.  Inst.  Paatenr,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  65-88  (2  pU.). 
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Spiroehsta  pallida.* — F.  Schandiim  and  E.  HoAnan  annoimoe 
the  disooTerr  of  two  varietieB  of  Spkroekaia  in  yeoeml  lesk»H.  TkeK 
theT  name  i^.rg^HM^s0M  and  |w2ttd^  The  f onner  k  ooazBer  and  rtaiBB 
dttkhr,  and  k  f ovind  in  Eoxha^  kBknm,  while  the  htter  ii  move  dender 
and  cufficoli  to  stain,  and  is  f  oond  in  primaiy  sores,  cond jkmiate,  and 
enbyrged Ijmphatic glands.  Sp. vdttida v^ wdii^ motii^\!^ 
beingnndolstoy  in  cfaaiacte.  it measoresfrom  4-14  ^l in kngthandk 
kiss  than  ^Itthx^  The  nnmber  of  ooihy  which  aie 
from  6-14.  It  k  eztranely  leststsnt  to  djes,  6kmaa*s 
mixture  hdng  the  most  efFectire.  SpiroduBts  are  prohaUj  Ptotoaoa, 
and  differ  from  qmlla  in  the  dmianter  of  their  moTemaitB,  in  tbe 
ilezihilitj  of  their  bodies,  the  possession  of  an  imdnlafawy  membnne, 
and  a  resting  stage.  One  interesting  and  importani  point  m  oomiectmi 
with  their  life-hMoiy  k  that  a  I^Mroche^  stage  k  a  phase  in  the  cjde 
of  a  TrTpanosnne. 


*  T.  TlMMait.  HwiiiJM  M ml  Wn AnMiilir;  ISSS^  lid  ML    See  aka 
Bttki,  1^  AbtBoC,  zzxvL  (1909)  poL  799-61. 
t  J^MA^  IdOS^pL  116w 
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BOTANY. 

Including  the  Anatomy  and  TYiynology  of  Seed  Plants. 

Structure  and  Development. 
!VeffetatiTe. 

Anatomy  of  Catalpa  Hybrids.* — D.  P.  Penhallow  gives  the  results 
of  his  investigation  of  the  anatomical  details  of  the  stem  structure  of  a 
hybrid  Catalpa  of  donbtful  parentage  (the  so-called  Teas  hybrid),  and 
three  well-known  species.  Me  concmdes  that  hybrid  ch^^cters  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  structure  of  the  vascular  cylinder  as  well  as  in  external 
alterations  of  form  and  colour.  Also  i^t  the  Teas  hybrid  is  tiie  pro- 
duct of  a  cross  between  G.  Kampferi  and  G.  biffnonioides^  and  that 
{7.  speciosa  has  played  no  part  in  its  production.  This  confirms  the 
<x>nclusion  ahready  reached  by  Professor  Sargent  on  the  basis  of  external 
morphology.  The  dominant  characters  of  the  hybrid,  as  expressed  in 
the  internal  structure,  are  those  of  the  Japanese  parent  as  similarly 
shown  in  the  external  characters.  The  resultant  cnaracters  are  most 
strongly  shown  in  transverse  section,  less  so  in  the  tangential,  and  least 
of  all  in  the  radial.  The  author  regards  the  hybrid  as  representing  a 
new  species  comparable  to  the  large  number  of  species  of  Grataegus  now 
xecognised  by  Professor  Sargent. 

Leaf-Nervation  in  some  Species  of  Bupleorum.t— H.  E.  Petersen 
describes  five  types  of  arrangement  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary  nerves 
in  a  series  of  species  of  this  genus,  and  establishes  therein  four  groups 
of  species.  There  is  considerable  doubt,  however,  as  to  whedier  these 
represent  natural  groups. 

Water-Conduoting  Systems  of  some  Desert  Plants.^ — ^W.  A. 
€annon,  working  at  Uie  Desert  Botanical  Laboratory  of  the  Oam^ie 
Institution,  has  made  a  comparative  examination  of  the  structore  of  a 
number  of  the  native  desert  trees  and  shrubs,  using  individuals  growing 
under  normal  desert  conditions  and  those  which  have  been  more  or  less 
irrigated,  i^t  is  to  sav,  grown  in  greater  or  less  proximity  to  water.  He 
fintu  that  branches  of  irrigated  plants  are  poorer  in  conductive  tissue 
than  branches  of  the  same  diameter  of  non-irrigated  plants.  The 
author  remarks  that  this  is  an  unexpected  condition  and  of  especial 
interest  in  view  of  the    small  development  of  the  water-conducting 

•  Amer.  Nat,  xzzix.  (1905)  pp.  118-136  (8  tigs,  in  tozt).1 1 
t  Bot  Tid«kr.,  xxtL  (1905)  pp.  848-876  (84  tigs,  in  text). 
{  Bot  QaMtte,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  897-408  (9  figi.  in  text> 
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elements  in  the  non-iirigated  forms  of  the  Egyptian-Arabian  deserto  » 
given  by  Yolkens.  The  irrigated  plants  have  a  greater  absolute  trans- 
piration, and  form  each  year  a  larger  amount  of  wood  than  non-irrigated 
plants  of  the  same  age ;  bnt  the  composition  of  the  wood  is  different  in 
the  two  cases.  The  irrigated  plants  form  a  relatively  large  amonnt  of 
non-condnctive  tissue  ei^  year,  while  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  non- 
irrigated  plants.  Hence  in  stems  of  equal  diameter,  but  not  of  the  suae 
age,  the  non-irrigated  and  older  stems  have  more  veaseb  than  the 
irrigated  and  younger.  The  ducts  were  usually  or  frequently  of  greatar 
diameter  in  non-irrigated  stems. 

Megaspore  Membrane  in  OymnospermB.* — ^B.  B.  Thcmison  has 
investigated  the  coat  of  the  megaspore  in  Oymnosperms.  It  is  present 
in  all  except  the  Taxes,  where  it  is  almost  or  entirely  absent.'  It  con- 
sists of  two  layers,  the  outer  suberised,  the  inner  of  a  composite  diaraoter 
being  suberised  in  its  outer  portion  and  containing  cellulose  assodatod 
with  a  pectin-like  substance  in  its  inner  portion.  Briefly,  it  resemhles 
the  microspore  coat  in  structure  and  composition.  In  tiie  Aiaxncmat 
the  suberised  outer  layer  is  absent.  The  forms  with  the  usual  type  of 
monbrane  have  a  more  or  less  well-developed  tapetum,  derived  from  the 
qporogenous  tissue,  which  is  cjuite  distinct  from  that  derived  from 
nucellar  tissue.  From  the  relative  development  of  the  megaspove  coat 
and  of  the  tap^mn,  the  author  concludes  that  the  Abieteae  are  the  most 
ancient  groups  of  Gonif  orales,  and  the  Taxeae  the  most  recent ;  that  die 
Taxodieae  and  Podocarpeas  are  complex,  and  include  both  andesEit  aad 
recent  forms ;  and  that  the  Gnpresseas  occupy  an  intermediate  poaitifliL 

Development  in  Ovule  and  Seed  of  Anona.f — IS.  Boncati  has 
studied  the  gametophyte  and  embryology  in  Anona  Chmimolia.  He 
finds  a  row  of  four  m^aspores  and  a  considerable  amount  of  panetai 
tissue.  From  the  lowest  megaspore  is  formed  a  narrow  ana  much 
elongated  embryo-sac,  with  apparently  ephemeral  antipodal  cdls.  In  the 
fonmition  of  endosp^m  a  series  of  waUs  appears  across  we  narrow  embrfo- 
sac,  whidi  becomes  divided  into  a  linear  senes  of  five  or  six  large  cfaambss, 
whidi  subsequently  become  filled  with  tissue.  The  CTibryo  has  do 
suspensor,  but  arises  from  a  globular  mass  of  cells.  The  rumination  of 
the  seed  is  explained  by  the  invasion  of  the  perisperm  by  inf  (ddings, 
chi^y  of  the  inno:  integument.  The  author  gives  the  name  '*  reaerre 
idioblai^'^  to  masses  of  nutritive  material  found  in  abundance  in  ceOi 
along  the  convolutions  of  die  rumination,  and  thought  to  snpfdy  nutri- 
tion to  the  embryo  after  the  digestion  of  the  endosperm. 

Points  in  the  Life-matory  of  Apoeynuntt— T.  0.  Frye  and  K  B. 
Blodgett  have  studied  the  minute  morphology  of  die  flower  and  the 

•  UniT.  Tanato  Biol.  Seriea  Ka  4  (1905)  64  pp.,  5  fOa.  See  alao  Bot  Otti^ 
zzzix.  0906)  p.  42». 

t  Atti  KmA.  Qioenia  SeL  Kat  Oatania,  xriii,  Mem.  2  (1904)  26  ppu,  1  fl  S«» 
alio  Bot  Ottettcv  xxzix.  (1905)  p.  430. 

X  Bot  Gaaette,  xL  (1905)  i^  ^9-58  (1  pL). 
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^Bmetophyte  stage  in  Apoeynum  androsmmi/oUum.  He  chief  points  of 
interest  are  Uie  origin  of  die  tapetom  &om  the  homoloffoe  of  the 
primaij  sporogenoos  layer  instead  of  the  primary  tapetal  layer,  the 
gradation  oetween  bilateral  and  tetrahedral  developinent  of  the  pollen 
gndns,  the  absence  of  a  primary  parietal  cell  in  the  oynle^  and  the  single 
utyer  of  cells  composing  the  nucellns.  There  is  also  a  general  similanty 
to  the  internal  structure  of  the  flower  in  Aselepias, 

Deyelopment  of  the  Bmbryo-sac  and  Kmbryo  of  Batraohium 
longirostris.* — L.  C.  Biddle  finds  that  the  number  of  stamens  in  the 
flower  of  this  species  varies  from  17  to  21,  the  number  of  carpels  being 
approximately  half  as  large ;  the  mature  ovule  is  enveloped  by  a  sine^le 
integument,  traces  of  a  second  being  seen  in  earlier  stages.  The 
microspore-mother-cell  forms  four  microspores ;  no  cases  of  more  were 
found,  as  has  been  reported  in  Ranunctdus  Ficaria  and  other  Ranuncu- 
laoesB.  Scarcely  one  in  four  of  the  microspores  germinates.  Just 
before  pollination  the  generative  cell  becomes  lenticmar,  and  divides  to 
form  the  sperm  nuclei.  In  the  megasporangium  the  occurrence  of  two 
or  more  archesporial  cells  is  frequent ;  the  remains  of  other  archesporial 
cells  can  almost  always  be  seen  around  the  megasporocvte.  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  cutting  off  of  any  primary  parietal  cell,  but  the  reduc- 
tion division  occurs  at  once.  The  lower  of  the  two  cells  divides  first, 
and  in  many  cases  the  division  of  the  upper  seemed  never  to  pass 
beyond  the  formation  of  the  spindle.  The  functional  megaspore  passes 
through  the  usual  divisions ;  the  definitive  nucleus  was  distinguished  by 
its  enormous  size.  Fertilisation  was  not  observed.  In  the  embiro  the 
Buspensor  is  short,  and  does  not  seem  to  function  long  after  the  lorma- 
tion  of  the  endosperm.  The  cotyledons  are  small  compared  with  the 
hypocotyl,  and  the  embryo  is  straight.  The  entire  embryo-sac  is  filled 
with  endosperm  cells  of  varying  shapes  and  sizes,  which  contain  abun- 
dance of  starch.  The  inner  wall  of  the  carpel  is  made  up  of  a  layer  of 
dongated*  cells,  which  are  longest  in  the  plane  at  right  angles  to  the 
axis  of  the  carpel.  Next  to  these  are  a  few  layers  elongat^  at  right 
angles  to  the  fifst  and  rather  crescentic.  As  the  ovule  matures,  these 
cells  develop  thick  perforated  walls,  while  the  cells  beneath  the  epidermal 
layer  become  somewhat  separated  to  form  a  delicate  spongy  tissue. 

The  same  author  t  has  described  the  development  of  tne  embryo-sac 
and  embryo  of  S^hylea  trifoliata.  The  single  archesporial  cell  develops 
a  row  of  8-5  tapetal  cells,  by  which  the  spore-mother-cell  is  pushed  deep 
into  the  tissue  of  the  nucellus.  The  spore-mother-cell  divides  to  form 
four  megaspores,  the  lowest  only  of  which  is  functional.  The  embryo- 
sac  is  typical,  and  the  course  of  development  of  embryo  and  endosperm 
is  quite  normal. 

Seed-Development  in  the  Piperales-t — D.  S.  Johnson  has  studied 
the  development  of  the  genera  Anemiopsis  and  Houttuynia  of  the  family 
Sttonuaoead,  and  also  representative  genera  of  the  Chloranthacese  and 

•  Ohio  Natoxalist,  ▼.  (1905)  pp.  858-68  (8  pis.). 

t  Tom.  dt,  pp.  820-5  (2  dIb.). 

i  JohDs  Hopkiiis  Univ.  Cfixoalar,  New  SeriM,  1905,  No.  5, 

Oct.  18th,  1906  2  s 
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l4MUBtemaoe8B.  The  result  confirms  the  condusion  readied  hy  H<rf- 
meister,  Strasburger,  and  H^elmaier,  that  the  strndnre  and  mode  of 
development  of  the  m^^aspore  and  gametophyte  of  die  Angiospenns  is 
not  a  satisfaotoiy  index  of  genetic  rdationsnip,  since  these  features  niaj 
vary  verj  widely  even  within  die  limits  of  a  single  family  or  gcmu. 
Thna  among  the  Piperaoese,  Piper  has  a  typical  embryo-sac  wftfa  tjpeally 
developed  endosperm,  and  the  doeely  rebted  genns  Bedtria  is  pcao 
tioally  identical  in  these  reqiects.  F^Mrmma^  as  wdl  known,  Atm  a 
most  remarkable  deviation  in  the  development  of  the  embcyo-sac  In 
all  of  these  Piperaoeaa  only  one  me^fipcMre  is  formed,  and  the  tapftnm 
is  persistuiteventothe  ripe  seed.  BntindieSaonincea&^diefaiiGtioiial 
meigaspore  is  one  ont  of  two  potential  mega^M)res  in  Amnmitptit,  and 
one  out  of  three  in  H0uttmi^mm  and  Snarwiu.  A  taprtam  is  absent  in 
H^t^h^fM,  thoQgfa  f onned  and  posistent  in  the  otiier  two  goKra. 
The  ^nfarro-sac  k  typically  sevan-nndeate,  bat  the  fina  dirisioii  id  the 
uAoBpmi  nodeoB  b  followed  by  a  cdl-wdQ  cutting  the  sac  infio  am 
npper  and  a  lower  cdL  only  one  of  wfaidi,  the  npper,  divides  fimher  to 
tmx  a  eonsidaable  masB  of  endospenn,  the  kwer  oeD  forauD^  aa 
elonm^d  hanstorinm. 

In  LmmHwm^  a  suurle  ardiesporial  odl  gii« 
iiwfMpMiM^oQe  of  which  foms  a  typical 

fmaea  at  first  by  free-cell  f ormadoQ.     Bei^mMmm  (Cfc^is  ■inhfiif) 
4iflm  in  thtt  the  endcmaw  b  obuur  fron  the 
]ii>iints  oat  that  we  have  here  aasoa;  a  few  rewn  a  thxst  msagfy 
let^m  m  eaa  K^  foond  in  the  who^e  sm^  </  AneiomEBS.    Tht 
iio«ie>d  saro^sy  w>  icspixtaafi  eviksce  for  cr  acuast  the  affBsaciL  ^  the 
CMtffiMfctWwr  and  Lad^^nawffiir.  wttk  the  P^pccahft.    Batti^ 
tvpJfcwrti'WwiiA  wi£  the  suKvuir  tHoie  by  «eii(a^enK  : 
laoiMmok  aoii  thecr  "meD-Ae^w:^^  im}xj^  Aam 
MvA,  ^hK  a]biK9>&uM  pecvpfm..  $t!k&2  ^&i&xw3niuuxdmm3.imALy^  jf  ihe 


0»«2ki9nuBtS  off  Bni-Bair^.^ — L.  IL  Smiw '^^^m  t&i  smilB  libmr 
v2q}irttnttfi»»  <M:  QOif  v»i»i»  /c  proi&nftsiiii  •?£  Tnm-dmn^  Eagds  md 
«id{j»8»  hiSKH  nft^sc^mf^  talj  m  imfirwc  •j^fhett  ii&iyjugfi>  cbmr  iiitfiinmif 
iitt  x^jwf^     £Sc^  timxp^iGscar^  w^ist  ■gnffmiffiii  Tnnmttim  aoidiiiE  is  Ar^ 

xhit  ^mit  3011  ^ytm  /£  ^iwtii  in  wr,  ohii  Maur  is  tba  ^b^^dimnaBm  if 

fry  ?tMtsuioi»i  (i£  vbti  aaiMmmm^  mffQiii»L  inur  ^nH&uiftam  ^mrnnitf 
mt  40  h^  «mp«mflEm  ounBftL  tsi  jngnmaa  haar  ilBEndopmonL.  amE  •& 
^mtilur  3tt)suti  immmfti  wxih  ^amzaoad.  mm  m  uum  mbL  w&ntL  £««»  natr 
T*8W^  it^mi^hfti  n,  iiHwUmi  :imn  in  cop  watHr.  lit  'iBjpivtd  nf  ijs?;^BL 
mtJ^yM  Mn  aii«tjiu|m»fUQ  ji  hmm  ^od^nASo  rmacefol  i^rirmitL   ThK  aetcprt^ 
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of  the  epidermis  may  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
central  cylinder,  lateral  roots  often  appearing  when  hairs  are  suppressed, 
imd  vice  versd. 

Arrangement  of  Starch  in  the  Starch-Sheath  of  the  Perianth  of 
tllivia.* — L.  Gins,  investigating  the  arrangement  of  the  starch  in  the 
periantii-leaves  of  Clivia  nolnlis,  finds  only  under  the  most  favourable 
drcumstances  a  tendency  of  the  starch  grains  to  lie  on  the  nhysically 
lower  cell-walls ;  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  such  tenaency  was 
shown.  The  perianth  shows  positive  geotropism ;  and  Nemec  had 
previously  described  the  presence  of  a  starch-sneath  with  well  marked 
^tatolithic  starch-grains. 

IrritabUity. 

Heliotropism  Induced  by  Badium.t — Hans  Molisch  records  a  posi- 
tive curvature  in  stems  of  seedlings  when  presented  to  rays  from  sealed 
tubes  containing  a  mixture  of  radium  bromide  and  zinc  sulphide ;  he 
•also  confirms  Dixon's  result  as  to  the  failure  of  radium  bromide  alone  to 
induce  curvature.  The  author  regards  the  curves  as  heliotropic,  induced 
indirectly  by  radium.  He  also  notes  the  interesting  fact  i^t  the 
•experiments  usually  fail  in  the  greenhouse  but  succeed  in  the  laboratory, 
ana  suggests  as  an  explanation,  that  the  impurities  in  the  air  of  the 
laboratory  tend  to  reduce  negative  geotropism  and  therebv  increase  the 
sensitiveness  to  phosphorescence  and  the  heliotropic  stimulus. 

Influence  of  Light  on  Sporogonium-formation  in  Liverworts.^ — 
W.  Einzel  indicates  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  action  of  light 
on  the  sexual  and  asexual  generation.  He  finds  that  light  is  favourable 
to  the  formation  of  sporogonia,  whereas  it  exercises  an  unfavourable 
Influence  on  leaf -development. 

Influence  of  Temperature  on  Re8piration.§ — ^M.  E.  Pourievitch 
lias  re-investigated  the  relation  between  temperature  and  the  ratio  of  the 
two  gases  concerned  in  the  process  of  respiration.  He  points  out  sources 
of  error  in  the  work  of  Bonnier  and  Mangin  on  the  result  of  which  it 
has  been  generally  concluded  that  variation  in  temperature  has  no  effect 

on  the  ratio  -^,  and  shows  from  his  own  experiments  that  the  ratio 

changes  with  the  temperature,  becoming  greater  as  temperature  rises. 
This  effect  is  most  noticeable  in  young  organs,  and  depends  on  the 
nutritive  substance  present  in  the  tissues,  the  influence  oi  temperature 
becoming  less  as  the  nutritive  substance  disappears. 

Traumatic   Curvature   in   Roots.p  —  G.  P.  Bums  has  repeated 
8palding*s  experiment  on  traumatic  curvature  in  roots.    The  previous 

*  Oetterr.  Bot  ZeitMhr.,  W.  (1905)  pp.  92-6  (7  figs,  in  text). 
t  Ber.  DentBoh.  Bot  Ges.  xzsdii  (1905)  pp.  2-7  (fig.  in  text). 
X  Natiirwiig.Zeitiohr.  L«id.Fontw.,iii(1905)pp.l20-4.  See  also  Bot.  Gentralbl., 
xoriii.  (1905)  p.  624. 

I  Ann.  Sei.  Nat.  Boi,  eer.  9,  i  (1905)  pp.  1-82. 

I  Beihaft  Bot  Oentralbl.,  xxm.  (1904)  pp.  159-64  (4  figs,  in  text). 
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inyestigator  found  thftt  lootB  damaged  near  the  tip  and  igerentBd  from 
carving  bj  jdadng  in  pbrter,  show  when  removed  from  the  pbater 
trumiatic  carvatme  preciaelv  similar  to  that  whidi  wooid  have  tekea 
place  at  first  He  r^arded  this  as  indicating  a  latoit  period,  which 
might  be  as  long  as  eight  da js.  The  present  writer,  however,  finds  that 
die  ultimate  effect  is  doe  m^ely  to  oontinoation  of  the  stmnifaa^  which 
persists  nntO  the  regeneration  of  the  damaged  portion  is  complete. 

Ifltet  of  Leaf-ftmgi  on  the  Prodoetive  Power  of  the  Flast.* — ^Aa 
many  cultivated  {dants  suffer  frcnn  spotting  and  partial  destmcticHi  of 
their  leaves  from  the  attacks  of  vanous  parasitic  fungi,  AderfafM  haa 
attempted  to  estimate  by  artificial  methods  the  exact  amount  <^  damage 
done.  He  removed  leaves  from  cereals  and  frcnn  be^  {danta,  and 
fouhd  that  in  the  case  of  barley  the  ears  were  57-59  px.  smaDer  in 
bulk  when  the  leaves  were  all  removed.  Somewhat  similar  resnltB  were 
obtained  in  the  case  of  the  beet.  The  effect  of  fun^cides  on  tl^  leaves 
was  also  calculated ;  either  no  effect  was  produced,  or  the  yidd  waa 
perceptibly  larger. 

Besistanee  of  Dried  Plants  to  Poisonous  Substanees.t— Walther 
Eurzwelly  experimented  on  various  seeds  and  fruits,  and  on  fungus 
n)ore8,  yeast  cells,  and  bacteria.  The  fungi  selected  for  exp^iment  wert 
AspergUlus  niger^  Phyeomyces  nitens  and  Saceharomyess  cermsuB^  and  the 
poisons  employed  were  alcohol,  ether,  benzol,  carbon  bisulphide,  and 
chloroform.    These  were  used  in  solution  or  as  gases.    The  fungi  weie 

Sown  on  sterile  media  and  dried  in  sterilised  paper  two  weeks  or  mor^ 
ie  principal  results  are  summed  up  as  follows : — ^Y^etative  forms  of 
the  plant  are  less  resistant  to  poisons  than  resting  forms.  For  both 
forms  it  was  found  that  fresh  examples  succumbed  sooner  than  dried 
specimens,  and  that  those  dried  in  paper  were  more  resistant  than  those 
oried  in  air,  but  in  all  cases  the  poison  penetrated  tiie  tissues  sooner  or 
later.  Spores  digested  in  water  were  destroyed  more  quickly  tium  dried 
spores ;  m  this  case  much  depended  on  the  solubility  in  water  of  the 
poisons.  The  author  found  nurther  that  the  addition  of  water  to  the 
poisons  increased  their  action ;  and  that  as  eases  they  acted  still  more 
quickly.  By  drying,  the  capacity  to  resist  high  temperatures  was  greatly 
mcreased.  Details  are  given  of  the  various  expenments,  and  me  time 
required  to  get  results. 

Ohamioal  Ohansrea. 

Effects  of  Tozio  Agents  upon  the  Aetion  of  Bromelin.^  —  J.  S. 
Oaldwell  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  aEcertaining 
whether  a  similarity  existed  between  the  effects  of  poisonous  metals 
upon  the  action  of  an  enzyme  and  those  observed  in  experiments  upon 
living  organisms.  BromeUn,  the  proteolytic  enzyme  in  the  juice  of  the 
pine-apple,  was  chosen  as  a  typical  vegetable  trypsin.    It  was  necessary 

•  Praktisobe  Blitter  PfUmsenb.  und  PflaDsenaoh.,  iiL  (1905)  Heft  S,  pp.  14-17. 
See  also  CentralbL  Bakt.  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  746-7. 

t  Jahrb.  wiM.  Bot,  xxxfiii.  p.  291.  See  abo  OentialbL  Bakk,  xiv.  QSOS)  pp, 
761-4.  t  Bot  Gaiette,  zzzix.  pp.  409-19. 
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to  obtain  the  enzyme  in  as  pure  a  state  as  possible,  as  impure  pre- 
parations were  found  to  be  strongly  auto-digestive  in  acid  or  alkaline 
media.  The  author  found  that  the  effects  of  poisons  vary  with  the 
purity  of  the  preparation  used,  slight  amounts  of  proteid  impurities 
Tendering  necessary  an  enormous  increase  of  concentration  in  order  to 
inhibit  action.  The  toxic  strengths  of  the  sdts  used  maintain  a  con- 
stant relationship  irrespective  of  die  purity  of  the  enzyme  used,  that  is, 
«ilver  is  always  most  poisonous,  copper  third,  zinc  sixth,  and  so  on. 
Pure  preparations  of  bromelin,  which,  moreover,  are  not  auto-digestive, 
appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  two  enzymes,  one  active  in  alkaline  solutions, 
fllightly  more  resistant  to  poisons,  and  twice  as  great  in  amount  as  the 
other,  which  is  active  in  acid  media,  and  is  destroyed  by  heating  to 
65°  C.  in  saline  solution.  The  limits  of  toxicity  and  non-toxicity  are 
somewhat  more  clearly  defined  i^n  has  been  the  case  in  experiments 
upon  living  organisms.  The  results  obtained  agree  in  general  with 
Mathew's  arrangement  of  the  metals  upon  the  theory  that ''  the  affinity 
of  the  atom  or  ion  for  its  electrical  diarge  is  the  main  factor  deter- 
mining its  physiological  action.** 

General. 

Botanical  Relationship  between  Tropical  Africa  and  America.*— 
A,  Engler  discusses  somewhat  fully  the  resemblances  between  the  tropical 
African  and  American  floras.  The  most  important  cases  of  identity  or 
•community  of  relationship  between  the  seed-plants  found  on  each  side 
of  the  Atlantic  are  tabulated  in  twelve  categories.  In  the  maiority  of 
these  it  is  possible  to  assume  the  transport  of  fruit  or  seed  across 
the  intervemng  ocean,  but  in  several  cat^ories,  which  include  forest, 
water,  marsh,  and  steppe  plants,  such  means  of  transport  cannot  have 
occurred.  The  author  concludes  that  this  community  between  the  two 
floras  is  best  explained  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  land  connection 
between  the  district  at  the  mon^  of  the  Amazon  and  Biafra  Bay  in 
West  Africa,  either  in  the  form  of  lai^e  islands  or  a  continent.  He  also 
assumes  a  union  between  Madagascar  and  Natal ;  the  continuation  of 
this  land  mass  in  a  north-easteny  direction  to  Further  India  has  long 
been  considered  probable.  The  suggested  Brazilian-Ethiopian  con- 
tinent must  have  existed  in  the  Jurassic  period. 

Flora  of  the  Malayan  Penin8ala.t — ^A  further  instalment  of  King 
and  Gamble's  Malayan  Flora  contains  Uie  second  half  of  the  RubiaeesB. 
It  includes  descriptions  of  23  genera,  comprising  128  species,  47  of  which 
are  new. 

Blanco*8  Flora  de  Filipinas.^— Ehner  D.  Merrill  enumerates  the 
species  described  by  Blanco,  and  in  many  cases  is  able  to  identify  these 
with  species  previously  or  subsequently  described.  Unfortunately  none 
of  Blanco's  specimens  are  extant,  and    his   descriptions   are   often 

*  SB.  PreuM.  Akad.,  tL  (1905)  pp.  180-231. 

t  Joorn.  Aaiftt.  Boa  BengaU  IxxiU.  part  2  (19Q4)  pp.  47-135. 

X  Dept.  Interior  Bureau  Got.  Lab.  Maiiila,  Na  27  (1905)  pp.  1-132.  . 
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inadeqiiste.  Bhnoo  described  1127  spedes  and  vmrieties,  289  of  whkli 
are  Unday  either  unknown,  or  at  h^Bt  very  imnerfectlj  known  onlr 
from  his  descriptionB.  Of  1623  species  described  b?  hnn  as  new,  297 
have  been  ref eired  to  TOevioualy  described  spedes,  and  it  is  hoped  thai 
fotore  work  in  the  rhiUroines  will  enaUe  ns  to  identify  a  large 
percentage  of  those  still  nnJmown.  His  material  came  chiefly  from  (he 
island  of  Lnzon,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  from  provinces  sear 
Manila.    Very  few  plants  were  bom  the  higher  altitodes. 

Botany  of  the  Sonthera  lalanda  of  Hew  Zealand.* — ^L.  Goc^yne^ 
nnder  the  title  of  "A  Botanical  Excarsion  during  Midwinter  to  tlie 
Honthem  Islands  of  New  Zealand,*^  gives  a  somewbat  fall  aoooont  of 
the  geology,  climate,  and  ^nt  formations  of  the  AndJand  Tsiandff, 
Campbell  Island,  the  Antipodes  Islands,  and  the  Boonty  labuidB,  and 
discQsses  the  history  of  the  flora  of  the  Southern  Islands  genoally.  The 
flora  includes  138  seed-plants,  54  of  whidi  (89  p.c.)  are  endemic,  2& 
(18 '8  p.c.)  Fuegian,  7  (5  p.c.)  Fuegian  whi<^  do  not  eztoid  to  New 
Zealand,  and  58  (43*1  p.c.)  New  Zealand,  excloding  the  New  Zealand 
Fuegian  element  (19  species).  The  author  favours  the  idea  of  a  former 
land  connection  to  account  for  the  large  South  American  element  in  the 
New  Zealand  flora.  He  also  discusses  the  effect  of  animals,  indigenous 
and  introduced,  upon  the  vegetation  of  these  islands. 

Fossil  Grasses  and  Sedges,  f — £.  W.  Beriy  recaiHtolates  the 
evidence  as  to  the  existence  of  fossil  Glumaces.  There  is  no  evidence 
of  their  existence  in  the  Palaeozoic  floras,  and  very  little  definite  evidence 
for  the  older  Mesozoic.  The  Cretaceous  seems  to  have  been  very  poorly 
provided  with  sedges,  judging  from  fossil  remains,  but  grasses  are  quite 
numerous  {Arundo^  CulmiteSy  PoacUes^  etc.).  With  the  Tertiary  both 
became  more  common,  more  than  two  score  species  of  each  type  having 
been  described  from  the  Eocene ;  whUe  from  the  Miocene  numerous 
species  founded  on  culms,  glumes,  inflorescences,  leaves,  and  rhizomes, 
have  been  described.  The  author  describes  as  Carex  ClarhUy  a  new 
species  which  he  finds  to  be  abundant  in  the  Atlantic  coastal  plain  at  a 
tune  when  the  transition  beds  between  the  typical  Baritan  and  the 
typical  Matawan  were  being  laid  down.  The  remains  consist  of 
fragments  of  leaves. 

Japanese  Mesozoic  Plants.}  —  M.  Tokovama  eives  an  account  of 
some  fossil  plants  from  Yamanoi  and  BiUmu.  from  the  former  he 
determines  two  species  of  CladaphUbis  (one  new),  three  of  DktywhyUym 
(two  new),  PodozamUes  lanceolatus^  NiUsonia  Inouyei  sp.  n.,  and  Bmera 
paucipartita,  and  noints'out  the  indubitable  Bhastic  nature  of  the  floruku 
From  Bitchu  he  determines  some  fragmentuy  specimens  of  CladophMuy 
Sagenapteris^  Artkrophyopm  {?\  and  NtUsonia^  and  also  PodozamUet 
lanceolahM.    The  spedmens  come  from  a  plant-bed  at  Nariwa,  im- 

*  Trans.  New  ZMUnd  Intt,  zzxTi(]904)  pp.  285-3S8  04  pit.). 

t  Amer.  Mat,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  345-S  (fig.  in  text). 

X  JooHL  OolL  8ei  Imp.  UniT.  Toldo.  xx..  Art  5  (1905)  pp.  1-18  (3  pis.). 
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mediately  above  the  Ps&udomonUss  bed,  which  is  now  generally  aooepted 
as  an  equivalent  of  the  None  stage  of  the  Alpine  Eeuper.  ] 


•  X-Oeneration  and  2X-06n6ration.* — J.  P.  Lotsy  discusses  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  generations,  sporophyte  and  pametophyte,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  number  of  diromosomes  m  the  nucleus.  The 
nuclei  of  the  latter  contain  only  half  the  number  of  chromosomes  found 
in  the  nuclei  of  the  former.  Which  generation  should  bd  called  the 
sp-generation  ?  If  the  sporophyte,  then  the  gametophyte  becomes  the 
ia>-generation ;  if  the  gametophyte,  then  the  sporophyte  is  the  22P-gener- 
ation.  The  author  points  out  that  the  2>generation  is  the  primitive 
generation,  and  that  the  2^generation  is  hter,  its  double  number  of 
chromosomes  being  due  to  f  ertiliBation,  and  cannot  exist  indefinitely,, 
sooner  or  later  forming  reproductive  cells  in  which  the  primitive  number 
of  chromosomes  is  restored  bv  separation  of  the  paternal  and  maternal 
chromosomes.  Numerical  reduction  of  the  chromosomes  is  the  expression 
of  the  pairing  of  the  kinds.  In  animals  the  body  represents  the  2fl^ 
generation,  and  the  sexual  cells  are  the  2P-generation. 

Abbbb,  B.  a.  N.-— On  lome  Hew  BpedM  of  Lagtnoftoma,  a  typo  of  Ptoridoiponiunu. 
8ood  from  tho  Goal  MoMvret. 

[Deooribeo  two  new  Bpedee  which  show  a  close  general  agreement  to  the- 
three  speoiee  of  the  genus  known  prenonily.  In  one  spe^eo,  L.  HCicbtont, 
the  aeeoa  are  naked,  in  the  other,  L.  Sindairif  thev  were  enoloeed  in  a 
onpnle  recalling  that  of  L.  Lomasri,  In  both  casee  the  aeeda  were  on  the 
enda  of  the  finer  branches  of  a  compound  firond  with  reduced  lamina, 
probably  of  the  SphenopterU  type. 

Proo,  Bo^,  8oe.,  Series  B.  Ixxyi.  (1905)  pp.  245^9  (2  pis.). 

CoBsnvs,  C— Gregor  Kendal's  Briefb  an  Oarl  Vigeli  ISSS-ISTS.  (O.  Mendel's 
letters  to  C.  N&geli)  [Formiog  a  supplement  to  Mendel's  published  work  on 
hybridisation.]  JbhandL  Maih.  Phy$.  KL  K.  8aeh$.  Qm,  Wim„ 

xxix.  (1905)  pp.  189-265. 

HnvBT,  A.— Forests,  Wild  and  OnltiTated.  (Lecture  given  before  the  Boyal  Dublin 
Society.)  Boonom.  Proe,  B.  JMUn  8oe.,  I  (1904)  pp.  231-47,  pis.  ix.-xx. 


OBYPTOQAKS. 

Pteridophyta. 
(By  A.  Gxpp,  MA.,  F.L.S.) 

Chinese  Fems.t — H.  Christ  has  examined  the  collections  of  Chinese 
ferns  preserved  in  the  Paris  Museum,  and  gives  a  Ust  of  254  species,  39 
of  which  are  described  as  new,  as  also  are  some  score  of  varieties.  He 
has  studied  the  distribution  of  the  species,  the  miiigling  of  the  Malayan 
and  northern  elements,  the  local  peculiarities,  the  affinities  of  the  species, 
and  so  forth.  Several  changes  of  nomenclature  are  made.  Neoche^op- 
ieris  replaces  the  generic  name  Cheiroptms^  which  is  employed  for  an 

*  BioL  OentialbL  xxy.  (19051  pp.  97-117. 

t  BnlL  Boo.  Bot  Franoe,  lii  (1905)  pp.  1-69 ;  Hedwigia,  IziiL  (1905)  BeibL 
pp.  152-3. 
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extinct  plant.    Christ^  paper  is  the  most  important  monogn^  we  hafe 
on  Chinese  ferns. 


Chbist,  H.— niiMt  W<i¥i<itM>     (Mfldoftn  fenu.) 

[Uct  of  the  more  interaetiog  fenis  oolleoted  by  MoBch  in  t^ 
S.  Pablo  district.  Animig  them  are  described  sereii  new. 
species  and  two  new  Tarieties.] 

BvJL  Herb.  Boimar,  t.  (1905)  pp.  7^-84. 

M         »f     Qnalqiiss  mots  snr  TArtiele  de  Mr.  Underwood:  ''A  mieh-aaaai 
Tern."    (Some  words  on  Mr.  Underwood's  article.) 
[A  defence  of  certain  changes  of  plant-names.] 

Torrtya,  ▼.  (1905)  pp.  1S8-6. 


Cbbistbhsbh.  G. — IndsK  niienm  sive  ennmaratio  omnium  mnemm  ^eeiarnmfss 
nienm  et  Hjdropteridvm.  (Index  of  Ferns  or  ennmeration  of  all  genera  waA 
species  of  Ferns  and  HydroptNiden.) 

[GiYce  the  name,  (wiginal  reference  and  date,  and  synonymy  of  eyery  species 
since  1753.]  Copenhagen :  Hagemp,  1905.    Faso.  it  pp.  65-18a 

Oilman,  G.— Two  Vems  new  to  the  Ylora  of  Yermont. 

[Contains  critical  notes  on  Nepkrodiitm  ip^«i{nniai  Tar./nfcfoonMi.] 

Bkodimi,  TiL  (1905)  pp.  108-4 

Mazos,  W.  B.— a  Hew  Species  of  7«n&  of  ganns  Polypodinm  fknm  Xamaioa. 

[P.  nesiolioiMii.]  SmUhmmUm  Misodt  Cdtt.,  WaMmgbm, 

xlvlL  IL  (1905)  pp.  410-11  (1  pi) 

OsTBHFBLD,  C.  H.— .A  Llst  of  flants  ooUsetsd  in  the  Sahang  Bistriet,  Vppor  SiiB, 
by  Mr.  B.  lindhard. 

[Contains  four  ferns  and  three  SelagineOas,  two  of  which  are  new,  and  air 
described  in  great  detail  by  Hieronymns.! 

BuIL  HeHK  Boiaddr,  t.  (1905)  k>.  709-2^ 

Paui.,  D.— On  tha  Ferns,  espaeiallT  the  Tllniy  ftons,  of  Jamaica. 

[Field  Notes.]  Tmm,  BoL  800.  BdMwghy  zxiL  (1901)  pp.  1-11 

80DIBO,  A.— Sertnla  Ylorm  ecnadoransis.    (A  selection  from  the  Ecuador  flora.) 
[Descriptions  of  13  new  species  of  AondidiWH^  of  the  section  Elaphogloasmii.] 

Q^  1905, 12  pp.:  Hedwigia,  xUt.  (1905)  Beibl.  p.  151 

TvTOHBB,  W.  J.^-Dsteriptions  of  sobm  Hew  Speeiss,  and  Votes  en  other  dinsss 
Vlanti. 

[Contains  one  new  species,  Pciypodium  {PhymaU>de$)  MaUhevrii,  and  two  new 
Tarietiee  of  ferns.]  Jown.  Limi,  6oe.  iBoL\  xxxviL  (1905)  pp.  58-70. 

Umdbbwood,  L.  M. — ^A  mneh-named  7em. 

[Gives  the  history  of  Microdaphjjfla  lfoofe»— a  Penman 
fern,  which  in  the  space  of  nine  years  has  been  de- 
scribed under  three  iq>ecific  names  and  placed  in  foor 
genera.]  Torre^  ▼.  (1905)  pp.  87-9. 


»♦  « 


Botryehinm  silaif oUimi  PresL 

[With  this  is  now  united  B.  oocidenidU  Underw.,  end  the 
species  ranfi;es  from  British  Columbia  to  Wsyshington 
State ;  and  several  Califomian  mdmens  are  sqia- 
rated  off  as  a  new  species,  B,  OaU/ondeitim*} 

Topn,  eiL,  pp.  106-7. 
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Bryopliyta. 
(By  A.  Gbpp.) 

British  Moss-flora* — Dr.  B.  Braithwaite  iasaes  the  final  part  of  his 
illustrated  monograph  on  the  mosses  of  the  British  Isles.  Begun  in 
1880,  the  work  has  been  steadily  carried  ont,  and  now  forms  the 
most  elaborate  memoir  i^t  has  been  published  on  the  British  Mosses. 
The  classification  and  nomenclature  are  principally  those  which  were 
-estabUshed  by  S.  O.  Lindberg.  The  illustrations,  synonymy,  cited 
literature,  distribution  of  the  species,  are  very  fully  treated.  The 
present  part  of  the  work  contains  the  end  of  the  Neckeraoess — Nsckera^ 
AUia,  (MifHoemmy  FontiruUis,  AntUrkhia,  Leueodon,  GryphcM^  Hedtoigia ; 
and  in  a  supplement  are  24  species  which  have  been  added  to  our  flora 
since  the  earlier  text  was  pnnted.  The  general  index  completes  the 
book,  and  shows  that  622  species  are  recogmsed  in  the  moss-flora. 

Cleratolq]eHnaA.t — ^A.  W.  Evans  devotes  one  of  his  papers  on  the 
HepaticsB  of  Puerto  Rico  to  this  genus.  He  traces  out  the  history  of 
the  ^nus,  shows  that  it  is  chiefly  resident  in  the  mountain  forests  of 
tropical  America,  refers  to  its  creeping  habit  and  deep  pigmentation,  and 
then  describes  in  detail  die  structure  of  the  leaves  and  lobules  and  the 
special  characters  of  the  four-homed  perianth.  One  new  species  is 
-established,  and  four  others  are  carefully  re-described  and  annotated. 

Ji VDBIW8,  A.  L.— AdditionB  to  the  Bryophytie  Flora  of  Weit  Yirgiiiia. 

[A  list  of  88  moBseo  and  15  hepatioB.]  Bryologist,  viiL  (1^05)  pp.  63-5. 

BoTTiHi,  A.— Frammenti  di  Brlologia  italiana.    (Fragmeati  of  Italian  liryology.) 
[Liirti  of  88  motoes  of  the  Abrnizo.and  68  moeees  of  the  Campagna,  several 
beinfi^  new  to  those  districts/) 

WMia,  edited  by  U.  MartelU  (Fiiense,  1905)  pp.  17-84. 

Bbitton,  E.  Q.— a  kmg-loit  Gmras  to  the  United  States— Xrpodivm  (Brid.)  CJL 
IB.  bUeriatwm,  originally  deeoribed  as  a  hepatio,  L^jewUa  biMrloto,  by 
Austin  io  1869,  and  transferred  by  him  to  the  mosses  in  1877,  has  remained 
in  obliyion  ever  sinoe.  The  type,  whioh  was  oollected  near  Augusta, 
Geoma,  in  1845  by  Snllivant,  has  lately  been  found  in  Columbia  UniTor- 
sity  Herbarium.]  Bryologid,  ?iii.  (1905)  p.  71* 

'€ ABDOT,  J.,  (ft  L  Tfi^BioT. — Vsw  Of  Unieoordsd  Xossas  of  Vorth  Ameriea. 

[Desoriptions  of  five  new  spedes  and  yarieties.]  Tom,  est,  pp.  71-8. 

•Oasabbs-Giih  A.-^otabridlofiea.    (Bryologioal  note.) 

[Catalogue  of  16  bepatios  and  22  mosses  which  appear  new  for  the  flora  of 
8pa£i.]  B6L  Beta  8oe.  Etpafl,  HUL  NaL  v.  (1905)  pp.  175-9 . 

Bev.  BryoL,  xxzii  (1905)  p.  84| 

'Cooks,  Ll.  J.— Supplamentary  Import  on  Xosses. 

[List  of  91  of  the  rarer  noosses  collected  during  an  ezoursion  of  four  days  on 
the  Breadalbane  mountains  at  the  end  of  July  1900.] 

2Vafw.  BoL  Soe,  Sdinburgh,  xzii  (1901)  pp.  41-5. 


*  British  Moss-flora,  xxiii.  (May  1905)  pp.  201-74,  pi.  czxi.-oxzviii.    London, 
published  by  the  author. 

t  BnU.  Torrey  Bot  Club,  xxzii  (1905)  pp.  978-90  (2  pis.). 
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CuFiNO,  L.— OfftrfftiUmi  ad  tggiiinte  alia  Ylora  dal  Oaaada.    (ObaervatiaMi  tm- 
and  additions  to  the  Flora  of  &iiada.) 

[Oontaina  81  mosses  of  British  Oolnmbia.] 

Malpighia,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  187-I9& 


GvLMANH,  P. — Oontributions  i  la  flors  bryologique  du  Oaaton  ds  Baim.     (Ooe- 
tribatioDS  to  the  moss-flora  of  Canton  Bern.) 

[Contains  lists  of  hepatios  and  mosses,  with  detailed  notes  on  DMofkAia 
€X$eeimfonm$  Tar.  mguUdba,  SthisHdium  tereUnerve  and  Mffureua  jmaem 
▼ar.  sooM/oUa.]  Be9,  Bryohg.,  xxxii  (1905)  pp.  7S-9»  ig. 

DizoN;  H.  K.— Votes  on  a  Bryologieal  Tonr  in  the  Pyrenees. 

[Contains  lists  of  mosses  gathered  at  Bagn^res-de-Loohoo,  Gairamie  aal 
Cantarets  in  the  summer  of  1902.]  Tom.  eti.,  pp.  61 -7X 

Byans,  a.  W.— A  remarkable  Ptilidium  from  Japan.   (To  this  genos  is  tranafened 

the  hepatio  MasUgophora  Bi3$eU  Mitt,  beoaose  of  its  Umit 
branohee  and  mnltifld  leayes  with  marginal  oilia ;  it  is  remaik- 
able  also  for  having  water>saos  on  some  of  its  smaUer  leavea  and 
nnmerons  mnltieellnlar  hairs  on  the  enter  mSace  of  both  leaves 
and  underleayes — a  rare  oharaoter  in  Hepatiom.  A  new  and 
fiill  desoriptimi  of  the  plant  is  gi?en.) 

Tom,  eit^  pp.  57-60,  fig. 

n  9,        Diagnostio  Oharaeters  in  the  Jnngermanniaess. 

[A  simple  aooonnt  of  the  nuun  differences  observable  in  €be 
arrangement  and  shape  of  the  leares,  inflpresoenoe,  petianth^ 
eto.,  in  the  North  American  hepatios.] 

BryUogitt,  Till  (1905)  pp.  57-63  (1  pLX 

FnDTSOHBirKO,  O.  h  B.— Ibtirianx  ponr  la  Flore  de  la  Crimes.    (Materials  for 
the  Crimean  flora.) 

[Contains  a  list  of  14  mosses  and  2  hepatios  determined  by  Y.  F.  Biotheraa] 

ByU,  Herb.  Baueier,  ▼.  (1905)  pp.  €21-3^ 

HiBzoo,  Th.— Bie  Lanbmoose  Badens.     Sine  bryogeogn^hisohe  Skins.      ;The 
Mosses  of  Baden.    A  bryogeographio  sketch.) 

[Continuation.]  Tom.  eU^  pp.  57^-88;  768-S3L 

Ht,  F. — Vote  snr  nne  Orinmda.    (Note  on  a  Grimmia). 

[Oritioal  remarks  on  G.  edrntmla^  a  new  species  fbnnd  at  Angers.     It  is  a 
small  gymnostomons  plant]  Bmf.  Bryctog,^  zxxiL  (1905)  |^  8St-3. 

Jaap,  0.— Welters  Beitr&ge  rar  Kooiflora  der  Vord-iHssisehen  Insebt    (Fnxthor 
contributions  to  the  moss-flora  of  Uie  North  Friesian  Islands.) 

[The  islands  of  8ylt,  Ammm  and  Fohr  yielded  180  mosses,  16  ^h^i% 
i4  hepatios.    The  rare  HapUmUHmm  Hookeri  was  found  in  Bom.] 

Sehrijt  Nat  Verein,  SdUmrnig-HoUtmn,  xiii.  (1905)  pp.  6^74. 


Jackson,  A.  R— Leiesstershirs 

[A  list  of  161  speeds  and  varieties,  containing  over  50  additkns  to  tlie 
flofa  of  the  county  as  published  in  1886.] 

Jomn,  BoL,  xliiL  (1905)  pp.  22&-3L 

Mabtin.A.— Vote  brftOogique  snr  Saint-aerfais-les-Bains  etsnr  laTaUea  da  FArve 
(Sante-8aT0ie>  (firyoloi^cal  note  on  81  Gerrais-les-Bains  and  the  Arre  YaDey. 
Upper  Safoy.) 

[A  list  of  89  mosses  and  12  hepatios.]       Jisv.  Bryoi.,  xjcdi  (liM5)  ppc  79-& 

M Ollbb,  K.— Lsbeimoose  ans  dan Pyxeaisn  gssawimalt  in  taamer  1908.  (Htspadcs 
gathered  on  the  Pyrenees  in  the  summer  of  1903.) 

[The  author  wandered  along  the  whole  range  and  coUeeted  87  specie^  lu  of 
whieh  are  new  to  the  Pyranean  flora.    Numerous  loealitiea  are  girea.] 

.6110.  Hmh.  Boimier,  ▼.  O905)  p(L  589-ae. 
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NsuwBiLiB,  E.— XMe  prihiitoriiolMn  FflamouMte  XittelraropM  mit  beionderer 
B«rflckiidhtigimg  der  Mhweiiiiehai  Timde.    (The  prehistaiio  plant-remains  of 
Middle  Enzope,  with  special  oonsideration  of  those  duoovered  in  Switserland.) 
[Contains  liiats  of  nuMses  amounting  to  nearly  30  roeoies  in  alL] 

Vierte^ahr.  Naiwrf.  Qt9,  ZMek,  t.  (1905)  pp.  23-134. 

NiOHOLSON,  W.  E.— Tortnla  paffomm  (MUde)  De  Hot 

[On  the  habitat  and  limitea  distribntion  of  this  species  in  South  Europe  and 
its  recorded  oocnnence  in  Georgia  (U.8 JL).  ft  is  probably  a  xerophytic 
Ibrm  of  T.  ImvipQoy  with  which  it  is  connected  throngn  21  ImvipUm/ofmU,'] 

BryOogiii,  ▼liir(1905)  p.  70. 

Pabis,  B.  G.— Index  Bryologiens. 

Paris:  Hermann,  1905,  2nd  ed.  iii.  fasc.  8-4,  pp.  137-264. 

Bbmauld,  Fh  &  J.  Gabdot.— Mousses.    (Mosses.) 

Orandidier^i  Hi$t.  Fhy$.  Madaga$aar,  xzxix.  (Paris,  1905), 

Atlas,  T.  tt  144-68  [no  text  yet  issued]. 

Stbpbavi,  F.— Speeies  Hepatieanim.    (Species  of  Hepatios.) 

[Continuation,  giving  descriptions  of  32  American  species  of  PlaaioofUlaj  13  of 
which  are  new.]  BuU.  Heth.  Boi$9ier,  t.  (1905)  pp.  786-51. 


Thallophyta. 


(By  Mbs.  E.  S.  Gipp.) 

Marine  Algology.* — A.  Mazza  publishes  the  first  instahnent  of  his 
notes  on  marine  algse,  intended  by  him  to  assist  and  encourae;e  the 
amateur  collector.  He  does  not  aim  at  superseding  the  well-known 
handbooks,  and  rightly  refers  to  De  Toni's  Sylloge  Algarum  as  indis- 
pensable to  all  systematists  and  collectors,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
uninitiated  he  embodies  his  own  observations  in  the  form  of  notes  on 
each  of  the  more  common  species.  He  begins  with  Bangiaceae  and 
deals  with  four  genera  including  12  species.  The  beginning  only  of 
GharUransia  is  given  in  this  part.  After  the  remarks  on  each  species, 
references  are  given  to  specimens  of  which  the  geographical  distribution 
is  mentioned.    The  useudness  of  such  a  work  as  this  is  self-evident 

South  Orkney  Marine  AlgSB.f — Two  short  papers  on  algse  from 
these  islands  appear  together,  one  by  A.  and  E.  S.  Uepp,  and  the  other 
by  E.  M.  Holmes.  The  former  is  an  account  of  some  material  sent  to 
the  authors  after  the  publication  of  their  previous  paper.  It  includes 
one  new  species,  Hydrolapathum  atephanocairpum^  dosely  allied  to 
H.  sanguimum ;  and  describes  and  figures  two  other  alg»  which  are 
sterile  and  doubtful.  The  Leptosarca  simplex  of  their  former  paper  is 
transferred  to  Oracilaria  on  the  strength  of  the  tetraspores  which  are 
found  in  the  material  of  this  last  consignment.  The  paper  by  £.  M. 
Holmes  includes  records  of  four  calcareous  algse,  two  of  which  have  been 
described  as  new  forms  by  M.  Foslie  in  a  previous  publication.  Frag- 
ments of  six  species  on  non-calcareous  algse  were  found  adhering  to  tne 
corallines,  and  are  included  in  this  paper. 

•  Nuov.  Notar.,  x?i  (1905)  pp.  85-101. 
t  Joorn.  Bot,  xliii.  (1905)  pp.  198-8. 
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Seaweed  InduBtriee.*— H.  H.  Smith  embodies  in  an  interesting 
and  instrootive  paper  an  aooonnt  of  the  methods  of  taking  and  utilising 
seaweeds  in  Japan.  Many  different  spedes  are  used  for  Tarioiis  porposes, 
bnt  the  jnincipal  preparations  are  msAe  from  OelidiuM  conuum^ 
OloicpdUs  coUformis^  species  of  Laminanaoeee,  and  Porphifra  ladmata. 
The  mann»  of  preparation  is  described  and  fignred,  as  wdl  as  the  nsei 
to  which  the  product  is  nut  when  completed.  The  iredue  of  seaweeds 
prepared  in  Japan  at  tne  present  time  exceeds  two  million  dollan 
annually.  Many  species  are  used  for  human  food  and  also  for  fertilisa- 
tion of  the  soil.  The  same  author  publishes  together  with  tbJs  a  second 
paper  on  the  utilisation  of  seaweeds  in  the  United  States.  In  that 
country  the  seaweed  industry  is  very  small  and  practically  restricted  to 
Massachusetts,  where  Chondrus  crisms  is  collected,  prepared  and  sold  to 
brewers,  druggists,  and  grocers  in  tne  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
author  points  out  that  we  seaweed  industry  could  be  made  very  profits 
able  in  America. 

Dictyosphnria.t — A.  Weber  van  Bosse  describes  two  new  species  of 
this  genus,  Z).  Vm-slw/sii  and  D.  tnUrmedia.  The  former  has  often  been 
erroneously  confounded  with  D.  /avtdosay  though  C.  Agaidh  had 
rightly  described  that  species  as  being  hollow  even  in  its  youngest 
stages.  This  character,  the  hollowness  or  solidity  of  tlie  respective 
species,  is  indeed  the  determining  one,  D.  favulosa  being  always 
hollow,  while  D.  VersluysU  is  solid ;  J9.  intermedia  on  the  other  hand 
represents  a  species  which  in  certain  characters  resembles  botJi  the  above- 
mentioned  species.  The  author  r^ards  the  genus  as  being  composed  of 
four  species  only,  the  fourth  being  D.  sericea.  Diagnoses  are  given  of 
the  two  new  species  and  of  D./avtdosa.  All  of  these  occur  in  the 
collections  of  the  '  Siboga  *  from  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

Diatoms  of  the  Territories.^ — A.  M.  Edwards  reports  on  16  samples 
of  fossil  Diatoms  collected  by  Dr.  Hayden,  of  the  U.S.  Geological  Sumy 
of  the  Territories.  Some  of  these  samples  were  specially  interesting, 
since  they  came  from  what  the  author  caUs  the  OccidenteJ  Sea.  Two 
new  species  are  mentioned  but  not  described  :  CydoteUa  gigantea^  which 
looks  like  a  much  overgrovm  C.  Kuetzingiana^  and  Stephanodiecue  m<j^^ 
which  may  be  an  exaggerated  form  of  S.  Niagarcb. 

Cytology  of  the  Forms  of  Stigeoclonium.§ — N.  Tatsu  has  studied 
the  differences  between  the  pahnella  form  and  the  filamentous  form  of 
jStigeoclonium.  The  latter  form  has  a  central  vacuole  and  has  a  thinner 
wall,  smaller  chlorophyll  granules,  and  smaller  pyrenoids  than  are  found 
in  the  palmeUa  stage.  The  plant  changes  from  the  one  form  to  Uie 
other  when  transferred  to  a  suitable  culture  solution.  The  pahnella 
form  occurs  in  dry  atmospheres,  and  perhaps  is  enabled  by  its  thicker 
wall  and  larger  p^noid  to  withstand  desiccation.  The  pelmella  form, 
^hen  cultivated  in  a  weak  solution,  usually  produces  two,  four  or  eight 

•  Bal^Boxwii  Fisheries  V\raahiDgtoD,,xxiT.  (1904)  pp.  188-81  (5  pla.,  figa.  in  text). 

t  Nuov.  Notar,  XTi.  (1905)  pp.  142-4. 
X  Tom.  oii,  pp.  81-4.  §  Torreym,  t.  (1905)  pp.  100-4  (fig.). 
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zoosporeB.    The  best  fixing  soliition  waa  f oond  to  be  Boyeri*8  picro- 
acetio  acid.    The  methods  of  fixing,  section-oatting,  etc.,  are  descnbed. 

CT70BMAH,  J.  A.— A  Oontribiition  to  the  Doimid  Flora  of  Vow  Hampohiro. 

[An  annotated  list  of  60  North  American  species,  with  many  varietiea  and 
fixrms.  OU)$UHum  intertalMa  and  Pleuroimniftm  gidhgeciyUmm  are  new 
■peoiee.]  Rhodora,  yii  (1905)  pp.  111-19  (1  pi.). 

KT70XU0K,  P.— Bor  Straadwaiidoror.    rPhe  wanderer  by  the  shore.) 

[A  more  or  less  popular  account  of  the  marine  alg»  and  animals  fonnd  at  the 
seaside.    The  hook  is  illustrated  in  colours  and  is  intended  for  amateurs.] 

Munich :  J.  F.  Lehmann,  1905, 76  pp.  24  pU 

MioULA,  W. — ^Kryptogamen-Tlora.    (Oryptogamic  Fbra.) 
[Alg»4  continued.] 

Thom^t  Flora  wm  DeuMihmd  (Gera :  F.  t.  Zeasohwits,  1905) 

▼.  Lfg.  22,  pp.  118-44  (5  pis.) 

Pbkabd,  E.— Xaeofo  la  Qhlamydomyza.    (More  about  Chlamydomyxa.) 

[Beply  to  criticisms.J  BvU.  Herb.  BoUaier,  t.  (1905)  pp.  517-26^ 

BiOBABDB,  H.  11— Some  SdiUe  Seaweeds. 

[Abstrsot  of  an  account  of  some  15  species  employed  chiefly  bj  the  Japanese 
and  Ghineee.]  Ibrreyo,  t.  (1905)  pp.  94-6. 

SxTHB,  J.— Die  Algen  dot  SstUehen  Weserberglandes.     (The  algtt  of  the  eastern 
mountain  district  of  the  Weser.) 

[A  oonthiuation  of  this  paper,  containing  an  enumeration  of  842  species  of 
diatoms  with  their  habitats  in  the  district.] 

Hedwigia,  zliy.  (1905)  pp.  241-88. 

Tongi. 
(By  A.  LoBBADT  Smith,  F.L.S.) 

Vegetable  Pathology.^  —  Yittorio  Peglion  has  had  his  attention 
called  to  the  decay  of  a  field  of  lucerne  in  the  valley  of  the  Po.  Examina- 
tion showed  the  presence  of  small  tubercles  chiefly  on  the  stalk  at  t^e 
base  of  the  lowest  leaves.  These  were  caused  by  a  species  of  Chytri- 
diacesd,  UropMyctis  alfdlfcty  described  by  Magnus  on  lucerne  plants  from 
Al«M)e.  The  tubercles  were  found  to  be  full  of  the  brown  spores  of  the 
fungus.    P^lion  did  not  follow  the  development  of  the  fungus. 

Delacroixia  coronata.t — I.  Gallaud  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
saprophytic  habit  of  this  genus  of  Entomophthorese  to  make  a  series  of 
artificial  cultures.  He  has  thus  been  able  to  follow  its  life-lustory  in 
detail.  In  a  hanging  drop  culture  he  found  that  the  spores  germinated 
freely  and  soon  produced  other  spores  at  the  end  of  a  short  filament. 
When  the  cultmre  was^  comparatively  old  a  number  of  smaller  spores 
were  formed,  some  of  them  being  echinulate.  All  the  spores  had  a  clear 
papilla.  In  certain  conditions  of  humidity  the  spores  formed  spicules, 
and  these  occasionally  grew  out  and  produced  small  spores  at  their 
extremities.  No  oospores  were  found,  and  their  absence,  together  with 
the  rapid  drying  up  of  the  ordinary  spores,  probably  accounts  for  the 
rarity  of  IMacraixM. 

*  Atti  Baale  Acoad.  Lincei,  oodi  (1905)  pp.  727-80  (1  flgi). 
t  Ann.  Sol  Nat  Boi,  L  ser.  9  (1905)  pp.  101-88  (4  flga> 
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Infection  eiperuuentB  on  IHing  hMwytn  were  iinHUfffiwfiil,  bol  i 
Tigoroos  growth  was  obtoined  on  a  dead  cocfaoacii.  YmcfUBCjUAogiaX 
obfienrations  were  made  by  the  author.  He  demonatzated  the  pra^ioe 
of  metachrcnnatic  ooi^mades,  tmd  the  pfesence  of  nrnneroui  nndei  in  the 
spores,  etc.  He  considerB  the  fongns  to  be  near  BaiuHeMms  and 
Uonidiobolm^  bat  gaiericaUj  distinct  from  both. 

Mnoor  Species  and  AleohoL* — G.  Wehmer  has  beoi  ooupdedBg 
the  problem  of  the  behavionr  of  species  of  Jfucer  and  other  fongi  of  the 
A$p$tg%Uu»  and  PrnkHUum  genera  in  regard  to  aloc^Kd  prodDoed  bf 
themselves  in  fermentation,  at  when  it  was  introdnoed  into  the  cohareB. 
He  foond  with  Muecr  raeemosus  tmd  M.jawmicus  that  the  aloohol  ooa- 
tent  of  the  coltore  beoune  gradnallj  less.  He  is,  however,  of  opinioa 
Ihat  evapcnation  aoeoonts  lareelj  for  the  dissf^iearuioe  of  the  aloohol, 
and  that  the  Iveaking  np  of  uie  aloohd  bjr  the  fongos  is  rery  sUgkL 

Bhiaopus  olij^ospoms.t — E.  Saito  adds  frcHn  China  anoiho-  to  the 
large  number  of  economic  fungi  that  have  been  recorded  in  Easten 
lai^  It  was  found  on  a  cake  of  rice  meal,  and  was  so  named  owingto 
the  sparing  formation  of  spcnes.  The  spcxancia,  at  first  cokNiriesi» 
became  black  and  wasted ;  the  spores  are  gre jiw-brown.  Hie  fungn 
grows  vigorously,  and  converts  stardi  into  sugar  with  fonnation  of 
aloohoL 

A  Hew  Species  of  W7nnea4 — Roland  Thaxter  has  found  a  third 
species  of  this  genus  in  North  Carolina.  It  grew,  like  the  other  qwcies, 
from  a  sclerotinm  buried  in  the  sofl.  The  ascoi^iores  are  borne  in 
clusters  that  branch  from  a  common  stalk.  Thev  are  elongate,  ear- 
shaped,  and  very  variable  in  sixe.  Thaxter  gives  an  hisU^ical  account  (rf 
the  three  species  constituting  the  genus,  collected  respectivelj  in  India, 
Mexico  ana  North  Carolina.  The  new  species  is  characterised  by  its 
rich  dark-lNt)wn  colour,  and  by  the  large  spores. 

Observations  on  Pesin  ammophilaj — 6.  MuscateUo  has  beoi 
examining  this  fungus  which  grows  on  the  maritime  dunes  of  Catania  in 
Sicily.  He  does  not  think  it  lives  in  sjmbiosb  with  the  roots  of  the 
msses.  The  stalk  owes  its  peculiar  formation  to  the  neceasi^  of  con- 
ducting and  accumulating  water.  The  asd  originate  from  the  fixdon  of 
two  equal  gametes.  The  metachromatic  granules  aid  in  spore  fonnation 
and  in  the  development  of  tiie  exospore. 

Selerotinis  of  Fruit  Trees.| — B.  AderfaoM  and  W.  Buhland  have 
cultivated  several  forms  of  SderotkUa  on  apptes,  apricots,  and  di^rrks, 
and  tl^y  have  determined  three  distinct  species  wnich  are  marked  by 
slight  but  constant  differences  in  the  siae  of  asd  and  spores,  and  in  the 


•  Bcr.  Deatnh.  Bot  Qtm^  xziiL  (1906)  pp.  216-17. 

t  CenlimlU.  Bakt,  ziT.  (1906)  pp.  eSS-7  (1  pl-)- 

t  Bot  Gbsette,  xxzix.  0^^)  PP-  241-7  (2_pk). 

{  Atti  Aeead.  Gioenia  6oL  Nat  Catama,  Feb.  1906^  pp.  1-15  (1  pL).  8m  sk> 
Bot.  CentralbU  zeix.  (1906)  pp.  6S-7. 

Q  Arb.  bioL  Abl.  Land,  imd  Foritw.  Kaif.  0,%^  It. 5 (1905) pp. 487-41.  Seaala) 
fiedwigia,  zHt.  (1905)  pp.  144-5. 
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-size  of  the  conidial  form.    The  three  species  dealt  with  are  Scl.fructigena 
on  apples ;  8cl.  laxa  on  apricots ;  and  Scl.  cinerea  on  cherries. 

Sclerotinin  Disease  of  the  Alder.*  —  Ed.  Fischer  has  made  new 
observations  on  the  ScUroUnia  found  in  the  fmits  of  the  Alder  as 
developed  in  Alnus  viridis.  He  finds  that  the  whole  interior  of  the 
fmit  is  occapied  by  the  fungus.  The  outer  layers  of  the  sderotium  are 
l)rownish-violet,  and  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  colourless  hyplue,  which 
bear  at  the  tips  chains  of  very  small  conidia.  It  was  not  determined 
if  they  were  capable  of  germination.  Fischer  considers  that  the  fungus 
•on  A.  viridis  is  identiod  with  those  that  are  found  on  A.  incana  and 
A.glvUnosa.  The  apothecial  fruits  have  not  been  found  in  any  of  these. 

Disease  of  Olive  Trees.! — 0.  Cuboni  has  investigated  a  disease  of 
olive  t^ees  termed  "  Brusca,**  which  has  worked  much  mischief  in  certain 
•districts.  On  the  leaves  of  the  diseased  trees  Cuboni  has  found  con- 
stantly the  fungus  StkUs  Panizei,  The  leaves  so  attacked  drop  from 
the  trees,  leaving  them  bare.  He  does  not,  however,  think  tnat  the 
•evil  is  caused  by  the  fungus,  but  that  it  is  due  rather  to  climatic  and 
soil  conditions. 

L.  Petri,}  who  is  of  opinion  that  the  disease  is  due  to  the  fungus, 
lias  been  making  successful  cultures  with  the  spores.  He  has  produced 
a  pycnidial  form  resembling  a  Cytotpora^  and  also  the  ascomycetous  fruits 
•on  agar  prepared  with  a  decoction  of  olive  leaves. 

XrysiphaceaB  of  Japan,  II.S — E.  S.  Salmon  published  in  1900  an 
account  of  Japanese  Erysiphes ;  in  the  present  paper  he  brings  the  work 
up  to  date,  and  adds  a  considerable  number  of  species  to  those  already 
record^.  He  notes  the  occurrence  there  of  species  only  found  pre- 
Tiously  in  America.  Salmon  finds  that  Ampetomyess  quin^uoKs  Oes. 
{Cicinnobolus  Cesatii)^  a  fungal  parasite  of  the  ErysiphaoesB,  is  common 
in  Ja^n,  sometimes  preventing  the  formation  of  conidia  or  perithecia. 
Host  index  and  bibliography  are  added. 

Infection  Experiments  with  Thielavia  ba8icola.p  —  B.  Aderhold 
finds  that  this  fungus  grows  readily  on  pieces  of  sterilised  pear,  carrot, 
etc.  Only  the  conidial  forms  were  produced :  neither  pycnidia  nor 
perithecia  were  formed.  The  development  of  conidia  and  chJamydospores 
was  followed  and  carefully  describea. 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Saccharomyces  anomalus  in  the  Brewing 
^f  Bak6.T — K.  Saite  isolated  a  mould  yeast  from  fresh  sak6  and  studied 
it  carefully,  but  he  was  not  able  to  state  if  it  was  identical  with  those 
already  determined  as  taking  part  in  the  formation  of  sak^.  He 
•describes  the  form  of  growth  in  artificial  cultures,  and  the  form  of  the 

•  Oentndbl.  Bakt,  ziv.  (1905),  pp.  618-23  (1  pL). 

t  Atti  B6«le  Aooad.  Linoel,  oodi  (1905)  pp.  093-5. 

}  Tom.  oil,  pp.  037-8.  f  Ann.  MyooL,  iii  (1905)  m.  239-50. 

I  Arb.  bioL  Abt  Land,  and  Fontw.  Eaib.  Gtos.,  It.,  5  (1905)  pp.  468-5.  See  also 
Hedwigia,  xUv.  (1905)  p.  145. 

T  Joorn.  Coll.  Sol.  Imp.  Univ.  Tokyo,  xix.  Art  18  (1904)  14  pp.  See  alio  Ann. 
HjooL,  m.  (1905)  pp.  214-15. 
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jeofit  and  of  die  aaoospores.  The  latto  aie  cap-flhimed,  and  tue  2-4  k 
a  oell.  He  oonsiden  the  jeast  (o  be  closely  lelatoa  to  Saeehanmffctf 
ancffuUui. 

The  Taasto  of  Ohareate.*— Andre  DesocrfEre  dirideB  his  work  oft 
yeast  into  six  chapters,  whidi  treat  of  (1)  the  origin  of  yeasts  and  Ibetr 
dissemination  ;  (2)  the  technical  miCTobiology  adopted  for  the  sdectkm 
of  species  and  races ;  (3)  uiatomical  and  physiological  roseaidies ;  (4) 
the  action  of  exterior  agents  of  different  kiims  on  tli^  micro-oiganisDis ; 
(5)  the  fermentation  of  die  ^mnst*'  of  CharenU;  (6)  r^smn^  and 
conclusion.  He  takes  note  of  die  discoveries  already  made  as  to  the 
hibernation  of  yeasts  in  the  soQ;  some  live  on  the  smfaoe,  otben 
poUnlate  at  a  depth  of  10  cm.  Insects  play  a  oonsideraUe  part  in  dis- 
semination, bat  the  wind  is  the  chief  agent.  The  quality  of  the  yeast 
is  strongly  affected  by  the  soil,  the  special  CharmU  growth  bdng  limited 
to  the  chalk  soils.  Definite  odours  and  flavours  are  given  to  the  product 
of  fermentation  according  to  the  species  of  yeast  em^oyed.  The  author 
gives  instructions  how  to  secure  tne  desired  results.  He  also  describes 
methods  of  examining,  staining,  etc,  the  yeast  cells.  I^xhbs  are  formed 
in  diree  days  in  SauharomycssMpmndeus  cangjom  die  fui^us 

is  grown  on  porcelain. 

Development  of  Teaat  in  the  SoiLf — EmiL  Chr.  Hansni  published 
a  paper  on  this  subject  some  time  ago.  He  found  then  that,  m  nature, 
yeasts  grew  lai^ly  on  decaving  fruit  and,  in  moist  situations,  on  plant 
remains,  eto.  But  he  found  then,  and  has  again  proved,  that  the  soil 
is  the  ^eat  breeding  ^und  not  only  in  wint^  but  during  the  whde 
year.  His  research^  mcluded  Saeeharamifces  and  species  of  Timda  and 
Muci^.  He  remarkson  the  great  power  of  resistance  to  droo^  poasesBed 
by  Mucar, 

Besearoh  on  Fung^  imperfeeti4  —  H.  Klebahn  has  attad^ed  the 

EroUem  o(  the  pycnidial  form  of  the  Pyrenomycetes,  and  in  two  cases 
e  has  estaUisbed  the  connection  between  the  different  Kf c  stages  of 
growth.  The  first  he  exp^imented  with  was  Pkls^tpora  Uhmi^  a  pan- 
site  of  the  leaves  of  different  species  of  elms.  It  forms  a  hymenial 
hyer  of  hyph»  under  the  lower  surfaee  of  the  leaf,  and  from  the 
hymenium  are  given  off  colourless,  S-eeptato  spores.  Phimtpora  has 
been  reddened  among  the  Sphaeroidess,  but  there  is  no  peridiedal 
chamber  formed,  and  the  habit  of  growth  accords  more  nearly  with  die 
Melanconiefle.  Kkbahn  successfully  infected  young  feaves  widi  the 
spores  from  PhUospora^  and  re^rodiuced  the  pycnidial  form.  By  keeping 
infected  leaves  in  suitable  coodidons  during  tne  wint^,  he  got  the  asoo- 
sporous  stage,  MyeomhofnUa  Ulmi,  a  small  perithedum  imbedded  in  the 
decaying  tissue  of  the  leaf.  The  ascospores  were  sown  on  the  young 
leaves,  and  they  gave  rise  to  Phkovpora  Ubni. 

•  BordMiix(1904)i,9vo,128pp.  SMftlwfiot  CeittnIbL,xcTifi.(19Q5)pp.S8I-2. 

t  CeotmlU.  Bakt,  zir.  (1905)  pp.  545-50. 

t  JabrlK  WiM,  Bot,  xH  (190S)  pp.  48fr-5S0  (75  figi.). 
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Artificial  cultures  were  also  carried  on,  the  methods  being  described 
in  detail.  The  conidia  of  PhUospora  and  the  ascospores  of  Myco- 
■spharella  germinated  alike,  and  produced  similar  conidia.  Aggregates  of 
hjph»  were  formed  in  the  cultures,  evidently  the  beginnings  of  peri- 
thecia,  but  the  complete  fruit  was  not  produced. 

The  second  fungus  experimented  with,  Ghwmonia  Venetij  grows  on 
Plane  leaves.  Elebahn  gives  a  long  account  of  the  systematic  position 
•of  the  fungus,  and  also  of  GUBosparium,  Mt/xotporiumj  DisctUa^  and 
Fusicoceum^  species  of  which  grow  on  the  same  leaves.  By  examination 
•and  experiment  he  has  proved  that  all  of  these  are  stages  of  Ghtomonia 
Veneti.  He  has  also  produced  in  artificial  cultures  a  mould-form 
belonging  to  the  Hyphomycetes.  The  systematic  difficulty  of  steles  of 
the  same  fungus  belonging  to  such  widely  differentiated  groups  is  dis- 
•cussed  by  the  author,  l^e  GUBosparium  and  Myxosporium  stages  of 
the  fungus  are  produced  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  while  still  on  the  tree. 
The  later  forms,  Fusicoceum  and  Gnomonia,  grow  on  the  dead  leaves  on 
the  ground.  The  more  advanced  stages  are  thus  saprophytic.  As  a 
pirasite,  the  fungus  does  not  do  any  serious  harm  to  the  tree. 

Disease  caused  by  Penicillium  glaucum.* — ^Yittorio  Peglion  noted 
from  time  to  time  that  the  familiar  blue  mould  was  always  present  on 
decaying  chestnuts,  and  not  only  on  old  chestnuts  but  on  those  recently 
gathered.  He  cultivated  the  PemaUlium^  and  applied  to  it  a  test  for 
determining  poisonous  qualities  in  filamentous  f  ungL  He  brought  it  up 
to  boiling  ipoint  in  a  2  p.c.  solution  of  potash,  Sien  added  sulphuric 
^d.  The  acid  mixture  was  then  shaken  up  with  benzine,  and  after- 
wards ferric  chloride  was  added.  Almost  immediately  a  tiiin  stratum 
in  the  liquid  took  on  a  bright  green  colour,  proving  the  presence  of 
"phenol,"  the  poisonous  substance  of  Hyphomycetes.  Peglion  does 
not  consider  that  aU  the  forms  of  PmkiUium  have  the  same  poisonous 
•qualities.  He  thinks  that  probably  chestnut  meal  containing  toe  fungus 
in  question  is  the  origin  of  the  slon  dis^ise  called  "  pellagra  **— cases  of 
which  disease  occur  among  people  who  make  use  of  chestnut  meal  as 
^n  article  of  diet. 

Phellomyees  8clerotiophoru8.t — Frank  gave  this  name  to  a  sterile 
fungus  causing  a  disease  of  potatoes,  usually  confined  to  the  skin,  but 
not  infrequently  penetrating  the  tissue  of  the  tuber.  0.  Appel  and 
B.  Laubert  have  succeeded  recently  in  inducing  further  development  of 
the  black  stromata  formed  by  the  fungus.  Upright  brown  conidio- 
phores  bearing  at  intervals  verticils  of  brown  septate  conidia  were 
produced,  and  these  corresponded  to  Spondylocladium  atrovirms  found 
by  T3saz  on  potatoes  and  described  by  him.  The  name  PheUomyces 
must,  therefore,  be  dropped  in  favour  of  the  previous  designation. 

Hyphomycetes.^ — The  BotrydidesB  which  G.  Lindau  conmienced  in 
the  previous  fascicle  is  completed  in  the  present  issue.  He  divides  the 
genus  Botrytis  into  four  sub-genera:  EubotryUs^  Polyactis,  Phymato- 

*  Atti  Beale  Aooad.  Lincei,  cooii.  (1905)  pp.  45-8. 
t  Ber.  Beataoh.  Bot  Gee.,  zxiiL  (1905)  pp.  218-20. 

t  Babenhonfs  Kryptogamen  Flora,  Band  1.  Abt.  8,  lief.  96  (Leipzig,  1905) 
3>p.  257-820. 

Oa.  18th,  1906  .  2  T 
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trichumj  and  GrisUdmia,  The  YerticillieflB  follow  next  in  oid».  The 
genns  Paehybasiumj  with  three  spedes,  is  described,  and  several  of  the 
species  of  VerticHHum.  The  genera  are  illustrated  in  the  text*  In 
tne  suooeeding  part  the  Yerticilliese  are  condnded,  and  the  Gonato- 
botrytidese.  The  gronp  HyalodidjmesB,  with  colonrless  2-celled  spores, 
is  commenced.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  Lindan  sinks  (kphak- 
thecium,  a  genns  similar  to  Triehathecium. 

Cercospora  beticola  parasitic  on  Sugar  and  Fodder  Beet.f — J.  Usei 
describes  tnis  disease,  which  makes  itself  known  by  grey  or  Wown  spote 
on  the  leaves.  Infection  takes  place  through  the  stomata ;  the  mycebum 
burrows  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  finally  penetrating  the  cells.  The 
conidiophores  pass  out  again  through  other  stomata.  The  conidta  are 
terminid :  after  the  first  one  falls,  a  second  is  produced  a  litde  low^ 
on  the  stalk,  which  in  turn  becomes  terminal.  The  conidia  winter  in 
the  soil  on  the  decaying  leaves. 

Horth  American  UredineiB.} — ^E.  W.  D.  Holway  has  issued  Part  I.  of 
a  projected  comprehensive  account  of  Uredinese.  He  gives  a  diort 
account  of  Pucciniay  and  then  gives  detailed  diagnoses  of  the  diffei^t 
species,  grouping  them  under  the  various  natural  orders,  genera,  and 
species  of  host  plants.  Those  described  aU  ^w  on  the  western  con- 
tinent.   The  spores  are  illustrated  by  photoimcrographs. 

Mexican  Bu8ts.§ — J.  C.  Arthur  publishes  a  list  of  Busts  on  L^o- 
minosffi,  many  of  tjiem  new,  from  material  collected  in  Mexico  by 
E.  W.  D.  Holway.  The  genera  Bavenelia  and  Uropyxis  are  speciallj 
well  represented.  He  describes  a  new  genus  Galliospora  with  diree 
species.  The  teleutospores  alone  have  been  seen.  They  have  two 
lateral  germ  pores  in  each  of  the  two  cells  of  the  spore. 

Oenus  Cortinarius.||  —  Calvin  H.  Eauffman  publishes  a  preliminary 
study  of  this  the  largest  genns  of  the  Agaricacese.  He  follows  the 
example  of  Fries  in  the  subdivisions,  but  he  thinks  that  these  sub- 
genera proposed  by  Fries  are  distinct  enough  to  be  reckoned  as  genera. 
All  the  Gortinariidxe  distinguished  by  the  brown  spores  and  the  cobweb- 
like  veil  or  cortina.  Many  of  them  are  brigntly  coloured,  but  as 
they  tend  to  fade  quickly  that  is  not  a  good  diagnostic  character.  The 
shape  of  the  spores  ne  considers  to  be  more  useful  in  determining  species. 
Eauffman  gives  an  account  of  the  general  habitat  of  these  phuits,  and 
advises  the  begiimer  as  to  the  points  to  be  examined  and  noted.  A 
key  of  the  American  species  is  given,  and  diagnoses  of  several  new 
species. 

Mycological  Notes.f — C.  G.  Lloyd  has  just  issued  No.  19  of  his 
notes,  dealing  principally  with  the  genus  Lycoperdon.    He  publishes 

*  Babenhorsf  B  Eryptogamen  Flora,  Band  L  Abt.  8,  Lief.  97  (Leipzig,  1905> 
pp.  821-64. 

t  Prague  (1904)  16  pp.,  2  pis.    Bee  also  Bot.  OeutralbL,  xcTiiL  (1905)  pp,  602-3. 
%  North  Amerioan  Uredinen,  L  Part  1  (Biinneapolis,  1905)  82  pp.  (10  pis.). 

fBot.  Gazette,  zxzix.  (1905)  pp.  885-96. 
BuU.  Torrey  Bot  Club.,  xx^.  (1905)  pp.  301-25. 
Y  Cinoinnati,  May  1905,  pp.  205-20  (14  pk). 
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photographic  plates  of  the  species,  with  descriptions  of  the  European 
specimens.  Tnese  he  divides  into  five  sections :  atropttrpureum^  gemina- 
tuniy  pratemBj  polymorphutn,  and  spadicmm.  He  finds  that  Lyeoperdon 
perUttum  is  identical  with  geminatum.  Notes  are  added  on  several  other 
genera  and  species.  Lloyd  publishes  again  a  request  that  pufiF-balls 
should  be  sent  to  him  by  collectors. 

Bxperiments  with  Parasitic  Fungi.f—W.  Loewenthal  has  been 
testing  the  effect  of  Flasmodiophara  Braasica  and  Synchytrium  Taraxaci 
on  ammal  tissues.  Both  of  these  organisms  cause  great  distortion  on  the 
host-plants  which  they  attack.  Loewenthal's  experiments  gave  negative 
Faults.  The  organisms  are  highly  specialised  parasites,  and  do  not 
attack  plants  indiscriminately,  much  less  animals.  He  describes  in 
detaU  the  development  of  both  fungi. 

Handbook  of  Plant  Diseases.} — P.  Sorauer  is  bringing  out  a  new 
edition  of  his  handbook  with  the  assistance  of  0.  Lindau,  who  under- 
takes the  parasitic  fungi,  and  L.  Beh,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the 
part  dealing  with  insect  pests.  Sorauer  himself  descrioes  the  diseases 
due  to  inorganic  influences  such  as  soU,  climate,  smoke,  etc.  Two  parts 
have  aheady  been  issued,  the  first  dealing  with  disease,  predisposition, 
and  cure.  A  history  of  plant  diseases  foUows,  and  an  account  of  the 
harm  wrought  b^  unfavourable  soil  conditions.  The  second  nart  treats 
of  parasitic  fungi,  beginning  with  myzomycetes,  bacteria,  and  filamentous 
fungi. 

Fungoid  Diseases  of  the  Cotton  Plant.§ — ^Notes  are  published  on 
the  occurrence  of  a  root  disease  of  cotton  in  German  East  Africa,  caused 
by  a  fungus  Macosmospora  vasinfecta  and  to  be  recognised  by  the  dwaj^- 
ing  of  the  plants  and  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves.  The  roots  are  attacked 
when  young,  the  mycelium  penetrating  the  tissues  and  then  spreading 
all  round  the  infected  spots.  Digging  a  trench  round  the  area  of  diseased 
plants  is  advised.  A  secondary  harmless  parasite  Diphdia  Oossypii  was 
also  found  on  the  roots,  along  with  Phyllosticta  gossypina.  Altemaria 
macrospora  has  been  observ^  on  the  dead  leaves :  it  is  uncertain  what 
damage  it  causes. 

American  Mycology.|| — A.  P.  Morgan  writes  a  note  on  the  genus 
OibeUula,  and  describes  a  new  species,  found  growing  on  small  dead 
insects.  J.  0.  Arthur  T  publishes  the  fifth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  the 
culture  of  plant  rusts.  Many  of  the  cultures  were  undertaken  to  verify 
work  previously  done,  and  were  successful.  In  &ve  cases  secidial  and 
teleutosporic  connections  were  established.  Full  details  of  tiiese  and  of 
the  cultures  are  given ;  the  rusts  were  aU  heteroecious,  and  are  reported 
for  the  first  time.  W.  A.  Sellerman  and  P.  L.  Bicker*  continue  their 
list  of  new  genera  of  fungi  published  since  1900. 

*  Zeitflohr.  Exebsf.,  iii.  (1905)  16  pp.,  1  pi.     See  also  Ann.  MyooL,  iii  (1905) 
p.  212.  t  P.  Parey  (Berlin,  1905)  i.  Lief  1,  and  ii.  lief  2. 

}  BnU.  Imp.  Inst.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  60-2. 

f  Journ.  MyooU  xL  (^1905)  pp.  49-50.  |  Tom.  dt,  pp.  50-67. 

{  Tom.  dtn  pp.  68-96. 
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Disease  of  Sugar  Beet.t — M.  Hollnmg  includes  Phoma  Beta  in 
his  account  of  the  organisms  that  work  haim  to  the  sugar  beet.  He 
finds  that  when  the  soU  is  too  dry  the  plant  is  insufficient] j  nooridied, 
and  more  easily  succumbs  to  the  attack  of  the  parasite.  He  finds,  too, 
that  if  &e  plant  has  a  very  luxurious  growth  at  &e  beginning,  it  is  less 
able  to  withstand  subsequent  drought ;  he  therefore  recommends  mre 
manuring  at  an  early  stage,  in  order  to  restrict  an  over-abunoaot 
development. 

Technical  Mycology.^ — F.  Lafar  has  just  issued  the  fifth  part  of  his 
handbook.  W.  Benecke  has  prepared  the  chapters  that  d^  with  the 
physiology  and  elements  of  nutrition,  and  the  action  of  minute  organkmi 
m  the  broEiking  up  of  substances.  3,  Behrens  takes  up  the  question  of 
external  influences  on  fermentation.  In  other  chapt^s  are  discoaMd 
symbiosis,  metabiosis,  and  antagonism,  and  incidentally  full  directions 
are  given  for  the  culture  of  fungi.  The  presence  of  enzymes  and  the 
agents  that  favour  or  hinder  their  formation  are  also  discussed  in  this 
number. 

Fat  Bodies  in  Plant  Nuclei.§ — These  bodies  have  been  detected 
by  Camoy  in  the  nuclei  of  certain  animal  cells.  Zopf  and  Nowakowski 
had  suspected  their  presence  in  the  nuclei  of  the  zoospores  of  Chytn- 
diaceas.  B.  Maire  has  recently  demonstrated  their  existence  in  the 
nuclei  of  young  protobasidia  of  Coleosporium  CampanvUe.  The  form* 
mation  of  the  minute  fat  particles  burins  in  the  secondary  nuclei ;  at  a 
more  advanced  stage  they  disappear  from  the  nuclei,  and  are  to  be  found 
only  in  the  protoplasm.  Then:  presence  has  also  been  proved  in  the 
nudei  of  the  spores  of  ElaphomycM  variegatus.  Maire  consid^s  thit 
such  bodies  are  to  be  found  in  all  nuclei 

Adbbhold,  B.^Bi]iige  neiiA  PUm.    (Some  new  FungL) 

[Several  speoieB  of  miorofangi,  paraoitic  on  leaves,  eie«»  ut 
desoribecl  1 

Aih.  IM.  AH.  Lamd-Fontw.  Kait,  0&, 

iv.  5  (1905)  pp.  461-8  (4  agi.X 

See  also  HedMgia,  xliv.  (1905)  pi  U&. 

„     Zja  Uologie  nnd  Bekampfang  det  Mutterkornei.    (Biologj  aad 
Destraction  of  Ergot.) 

[It  is  reoommended  to  born  the  diseased  grasses ;  bufjiug 
is  not  always  soooeasfiil,  and  a  small  piece  of  diy  sde- 
rotimn  can  form  the  aseos  findt] 

Op.  CO.,  V.  1  (1905)  pp.  S1-6L 
See  also  Hedwigia,  xliv.  (1905)  pu  lAL 

BuBAK,  F B.— Beitrag  mr  gqnntniiii  efaiger  Vzedineei.  (ContrifaotioiM  to  the  kmom- 
ledge  of  some  UredineaB.) 

[Notes  on  species  already  desorihed  and  descriptions  of  new  forms  froB 
Bohemia,  Montenegro,  etc.]  Anm,  Myeol^  i\L  (1905)  pp.  217-li 


*  Zeitsohr.  Yer.  Dentsch.  Znckerind.  1905,  p.  407.  See  also  OntmlbL  BakC 
xiv.  (1906)  pp.  750-1. 

t  Handbnoh  der  teobnischen  Mykologie  (Jena,  1905)  Heft  5.  Sea  also  BoL 
OentralbL,  xcix.  (1905)  pp.  29-80. 

X  Compt.  Bend.  Soc  Biol.,  Ivi.  (1904)  pp.  736-7.  See  also  Aan.  MyeoL.  iu.  (1916) 
p.  301. 
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BuoBOLB,  FiODOB. — ^VMhMgliehe  Bomerkuigaa  nir  Yerliriituig  d«r  TnngL 
gliypogwi  in  Bvsilaiid.    (Addttioiial  notes  on  the  distrilmtion  of  nndergronnd 
ftmgin  BoMia.) 

pCxnlanatory  notes  axe  given  of  a  nnmber  of  spedee.  The  writetr  oomideia 
tnal  a  oeieftil  aearoh  would  prore  the  freqnenoj  and  wide  diitribation  of 
thii  olaM  of  fongL]  BuO,  8oe,  Jaip.  Nat,  ii.  (1904)  pp.  885-43. 

Bu8Bi.^B«iieb«riQht  IL  der  pflanwnpathologiMhen  Expedition  dee  Kolonialwirt- 
■ehaftllehm  Kondteet  naeh  Weitamka.    (Tra?el  report  IL  of  the  plant  patho- 
logical expedition  of  the  Oolonial  Adminiatratife  Oommittee  to  Weet  Africa.^ 
[Bpeohd  attention  is  given  to  the  onltnie  of  ootton,  and  to  the  extent  to  wnioh 
it  is  affected  by  parasitio  fungi] 

Tropm^anaer,  ix.  (1905)  heft  4,  pp.  169-84  (2  figs.). 
See  also  OaOnML  BakL,  xiT.  (1905)  p.  748. 

BuTLBB»  B.  T.— The  Indian  Wheat  Bnst  PtoMem:  Part  L 

[An  aoooont  of  wheat  rust  disease  in  India,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  meana 
of  oombating  the  diseased 

DepL  Agrie.  India,  Bull  L  (Oaloutta,  1908)  18  pp. 

Eablb,  F.  &—]^eologieal  Studies:  II. 

[New  spedes  colleoted  in  Western  America  by  0.  F.  Baker,  and  new  tropicsl 
fungi  oolleoted  by  A.  A.  Heller  at  Porto  Bioo.] 

ButL  New  York  BcL  Ga/rd,,  iiL  (1905)  pp.  289-812. 


)pp.3M 
(1905) 


See  also  Jbm.  MyooL,  iiL  (1905)  p.  292. 

Ellis,  J.  K — ^A  new  Bosellliria  Ihnn  Bieaiagna,  BoseUinia  BakerL 

[The  ftingus  was  growing  on  wood.]  TofTflyo,  ▼.  (1905)  p.  87. 

Havhib,  B.— BiniM  Bsitrige  inr  Kenntniss  des  Insertions  der  Hefo.    (Some  con- 
tributions to  the  knowledge  of  the  **  inversion  "  of  Yeast) 

Zeiitohr,  PhyMog.  Okemie,  xlii.  (1904)  p.  1. 
See  also  Bol.  Oentfom.,  xoriii  (1905)  pp.  6J»-4. 

HiMHBBBBG,  W.— AbnoTBie  Zellentormen  bei  Knltnrhefen.    (Abnormal  cell-forms 
in  yeast  cnltuxe.) 

[The  abnormal  cells  hare  only  a  short  duration :  they  are  round,  broad,  or 
amoBba-like.]  Woehensehr,  Brauerei,  xxL  (1904)  pp.  568-79. 

See  also  Ann.  Myool,  iiL  (1905)  p.  215. 

IssA  JBW,  W.— Veber  die  WefekaUlase.    (On  Yeast  Oatalase.) 

Zeittokr.  PhyHoL  ChmtL,  xliL  (1904)  p.  112. 
See  also  £(4,  CenirdOl,  xcix.  (1905)  p.  28. 

„  „      Veber  die  HefMoydase.    (On  Teast  Oxydase.)         Tom.  eU.,  p.  182. 

See  also  Boe.  CMndU.,  xcix.  (1905)  pp.  28-9. 

Jaap,  O.— Yeneiehniss  in  meinem  Bxsioeatenwerk  "Tnngi  seleeti  exsieoati," 
Serien  L-IY.,  nebst  Bemerkungen.    f  List  of  Fnngi,  with  notes.) 
[Seyeral  new  species  of  miorofhnn  are  inclnded.] 

BoL  Ver.  Pro9.  BramdeiA.,  xlriL  (1905)  pp.  77-99. 
See  also  Arnn.  MyeoL,  ilL  (1905)  p.  295. 

Labb,  Hbmbi  Yam.— 8nr  qnelqnes  lemrss  non  inyersiyes.    (On  some  uon-invert- 
ing  yeasts.) 

(The  anthor  experimented  with  spedes  of  Stieeharomyom  and  Tonda,"] 

OeninM.  Bald.,  xir.  (1905)  pp.  550-6. 

L AU bbbt,  B.— Die  Tasehenkrankheit  der  Zwetsdhen  nnd  ihre  Bekimpfong.   Leaf- 

onrl  disease  of  damsons  aod  its  cure.) 

Kau.  OtmmaK.  BUd.  AU.  Lamd.-Foniw.<, 

FlngU.  80,  Mar.  1905. 
See  idso  CenMKL  BakL,  xir.  (1905)  p.  747 
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La VBiBT,  B.^BiM  ntna  ItotOTVTaiikhtIt,  Ttntriaeht  dnreh  den  Pili  GonioCkyiiai 

WernidorfBa.    (A  new  diaesM  of  Boaes  oanoed  bj  the  fuBgos 
OtmioihifHmm  Wenudoifim.) 

[The  fangUB  attaoki  the  young  twigs.] 

Afb.  Biol.  JU,  Land.'Fontw.  Kau.  6«. 

iT.  5  (1905)  pp.  458-60  (2  figi.) 

See  alao  Hedmgia,  zliy.  (1905)  p.  154. 

LiVDAU,  G. — BeobMhtmigen  fiber  Hyphomjeeten:  L  (ObeerfatioDB  on  Hypho- 
myoetes.) 

[The  anthor  gives  ciitioal  notes  on  speeies  f oond  in  Bnndenborg,  and  describes 
a  number  of  new  fonos.] 

Alh.  Ba.  Ver.  Pitw.  BramdetilK,  xlviL  (1905)  (^  67-76. 

See  also  Hedwigia^  zliv.  (1905)  p.  148. 

LiMDMiB,  P.^Die  Pmfttng  der  H«fo  a«f  Homogsmitftt.  (Examination  of  yeast-oeUs 
SB  to  their  homogeneity.) 

[According  to  the  author^  cells  of  similar  size  have  the  same  ^pearanoe, 
belong  to  the  same  speoies,  and  are  in  the  same  physiidogical  oondition.] 

WochenMchr.  Brauerei,  xxL  (1904)  p.  021. 
See  also  Anm.  Mycd,  iii  (1905)  p.  215. 

Ma  KB,  P. — Mierobiologie  anieole.  Bnr  I'Qidiiim  laetis  et  la  matnratioB  da  la  ertes 
das  fromaffas.  (Agrionltaral  microbiology.  Note  on  Oidium  laeHs  and  the 
ripening  of  the  oream  of  cheese.)  CompU$  Bendtu^  cxL  (1905)  p.  1812. 

Pamtabblli,  E.—Praasiona  a  tansiona  dalla  oaUala  di  liarito.  (Pressure  and 
tension  of  yeast-cells.)  AtH  BedU  Acead.  Un.,  codi.  (1905)  pp.  720-6. 

BBHM.^A8eomyoatan  azsiacat  Faso.  Si. 

[Desoripaons  are  published  of  the  new  speoiea  or  Tarieties.] 

Ann.  MycoL  iii  (1905)  pp.  224-31. 

Bbiohlibg,  G.  a. — OontributUms  to  the  raaordad  Fmigas  and  SUma-mould  flora 
of  Long  Island.  Torres  ▼.  (1905)  pp.  85-7. 

BiOK,  J. — ^Pilia  aus  Bio  Granda  do  SnL    (Fungi  from  Bio  Grande  do  SuL) 

[A   large  number  of  new  species  of  &sidiomycetes  and  Asoomyoetes  are 
described.]  Ann,  Myoci,,  iiL  (1905)  pp.  235-40. 

Shioa,  K. — ^Vabar  ainiga  Hafafarmanta.    f Some  yeast  ferments.) 

[Arginase,  found  only  in  animals  hitherto,  has  been  found  in  yeast] 

Zeittchr.  Phywieiog,  Chemie,  xlii.  (1904)  p.  502. 
See  also  Boi.  CentraihL.  xoTiiL  (1905)  p.  657. 

Blaub-Kantsohiedbb,  J. — Vabar  PflamankrankhaltaB  im  Oabiat  Ton  Spalato. 
(Plant  diseases  in  the  province  of  Spalato.) 

[The  depredations  of  several  parasitic  fungi  are  noted,  and  curative  measures 
diBOUBsed.]  Zeittck.  Lam,  Venuehiw,  Ositerr.,  1905,  p.  274. 

See  also  CeniraOL  Bald.,  ziv.  (1905)  p.  743. 

fiTDow.^Myoothaoa  garmanica,  Vase.  YII.  (Ko.  301-60). 

[Diagnoses  are  published  of  the  new  speoies  included  in  tlie  fascicle.] 

Ann,  Myool,,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  231-4. 

TAKABASBiy  T. — Soma  Hew  Yariatias  of  Myoodarma  Taast. 

Bull.  CoU,  AgHe,  Tokyo,  vi  Na  4  (1905)  pp.  387-401. 
See  also  Bot,  CmtrcM.,  xcix.  (1905)  p.  9. 

Tbaxtbr,  Boland. — PralimlnaryDiagnosas  of  Hew  Spaaias  of  Laboulbaniaeae:  TL 

[There  is  one  new  genus,  IHdriehomyoeB,  recorded;  many  new  speoies  fire 

described.]  Proe,  Amur,  Aead.  Arts  and  Soi.^  xli.  (1905)  pp.  303-18. 

Tba VERSO,  G.  B. — Sacondo  oontribntlo  alio  studio  dalla  Flora  miaologiea  ddla 
provineia  di  Oomo.  (Second  contribution  to  the  study  of  the  myooh^cal  flora 
of  the  province  of  Como.) 

[Eighty-one  species  of  microftmgi  are  recorded!  there  is  one  new  species  in- 
cluded in  Uie  list]  Maipighia,  xiz.  (1905)  pp.  131-52. 
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W  IBM  IB,  C.^Yertiiehe  fiber  MnoorinMngfinmg.'    (Beaearoh  on  fermentation  by 
Muoot.) 

[The  reeearoh  was  carried  on  nnder  Tarving  conditions  of  media  and  aeration, 
and  the  different  results  are  noted.  Muoorjavaniew  and  M.  racemotu$ 
were  used  in  the  cnltnres.]  OetdrtM.  Sakt,  xir.  (1905)  pp.  556-72. 


Lichens. 
(By  A.  LoBBAnr  Smith,  F.L.8.) 

LicheiiB  of  Pinisterre.* — Picquenard  prefaces  his  list  of  Finisterre 
lichens  by  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  these  plants  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  He  also  discusses  the  influence  of  climate  and 
altitude,  and  compares  the  lichen  flora  of  the  district  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  country.  He  finds  certain  maritime  forms,  such  as  Physcia 
flavicans  and  Bamalina  seopulorum,  growing  on  rocks  far  in  the  interior, 
and  he  explains  their  presence  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  which  has 
disseminated  these  species.  He  follows  the  methods  of  classification 
^opted  by  Boistel.  Most  of  the  species  recorded  have  been  collected  by 
hinuself,  or  by  colleagues  working  with  him,  but  he  has  made  use  of 
existing  herbaria  to  complete  the  lists. 

Classifloation  of  Lichens.t — ^Albert  Schneider  writes  a  paper  on  the 
present  position  of  systematic  Lichenology.  He  sums  up  his  views  on 
the  question  thus  : — 

1.  While  some  authorities  are  satisfied  that  lichens  deserve  to  be 
recognised  as  an  autonomous  group,  others  are  not  ready  to  admit  this. 
This  difference  of  opinion  does  not  cause  any  serious  confusion  in  the 
conception  of  lichen  groups  and  species. 

2.  There  is  great  conrusion  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  lichen 
species.  The  number  of  good  species  is  in  all  probability  about  4000. 
The  number  actually  described  of  species,  varieties,  and  forms,  is  about 
j20,000. 

3.  The  system  of  classification  proposed  by  Zahlbruckner,  in  Engler 
and  PranU^s  '*  Pflanzenfamilien  '*  is  excellent,  and  should  be  generally 
adopted.  This  would  very  materially  facilitate  the  work  of  studying  the 
Tarious  groups  more  caref ulljr,  thus  perfecting  our  knowledge  of  licnens 
more  and  more,  and  making  it  possible  to  form  a  more  perfect  system  in 
the  near  future. 

Schneider  considers  that  Zahlbruckner  gives  too  much  systematic 
importance  to  the  thecial  characters. 

Lichen  Flora  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Amberg4  —  Michael 
Lederer  has  collected  Lichens  near  Amberg  in  Bavaria  for  some  years, 
and  has  found  75  genera,  220  species,  and  54  forms.  The  country 
round  was  on  the  whole  rather  unfavourable,  as  there  are  no  old  rocks, 
and  large  forests  of  beech  and  fir  are  wanting.  He  arranges  them  as 
fihrubby,  leafy,  and  crustaceous  forms,  the  latter  including  the  largest 

*  Bnll.  Acad  intemat.  Q4ogr.  botan.,  Le  Mans,  1904,  132  pp.  See  also  Bot. 
CentralbL,  xcviU.  (1905)  pp.  657-8.  ; 

t  Torreya,  v.  (1905)  pp.  79-82.  *  Ann.  Myool.,  iii  (1905)  pp.  257-84. 
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number  of  plants.  He  gives  helpful  notes  on  many  of  the  species^ 
summing  them  up  in  many  instances  into  easily  distinguishable 
groups. 

Lichen  Cephalodia.* — L'Abbe  Hue  has  found,  on  examining  Par- 
mdia  ccecophora^  from  Chili,  that  there  were  two  plants  included  under 
the  same  name,  like  each  other  in  outward  appearances,  but  differing  in 
the  fruit.  The  one  has  rather  small  apothecia,  with  colourless  three- 
celled  spores;  the  other  has  larger  fruits  and  laige  simple  spores.  Hue 
found,  on  these  Lichens,  cephalodia  which  contained  bright  green  algse 
associated  with  the  blue-green.  In  one  case  the  alga  was  a  OlcRocystis^ 
in  the  other  Urococcus.  All  other  recorded  forms  of  cephalodia  contain 
blue-green  algss  alone. 

Polymorphism  of  Evemia  furftousea.! — ^A.  Elenkin  declares  him- 
self to  be  fully  in  accord  with  Zopf ,  Nylander,  and  Wainio  as  to  the 
importance  of  purely  chemical  characters  in  Lichens.  He  considers  that 
su<m  characters  are  su£&cient  to  differentiate  species  even  when  there  is 
no  morphological  distinction.  One  condition,  however,  is  necessary, 
that  the  reaction  from  the  chemical  test  should  be  constant.  He  applies 
this  to  the  examination  of  Evemia  furfuracea^  divided  by  Zopf  into  five 
chemical  species,  without  morphologically  distinct  characters.  In 
hundreds  oi  his  specimens  he  found  olivetor  acid,  which,  acccnxling  to 
Zopf,  is  found  only  in  Evernia  olivetorina.  In  other  specimens  of 
Scobicina  tvpe,  he  found  f urf uracin,  which  is  confined  to  E.  isidwphora. 
These  results,  and  also  the  fact  that  olivetor  acid  was  found  in  very 
varjring  qoantities,  have  led  Elenkin  to  consider  Zopf's  species,  E./ur- 
furacea,  E.  isidiophora,  E,  ceratea,  and  E,  olivetorina^  as  one  and  ihe  same 
species.  E,  sorali/era,  he  thinks,  may  perhaps  be  distinct  from  the 
others. 

Lichenology  for  Beginners.^  —  F.  Le  Ro^  Sargent  publish^  the 
second  of  a  series  of  papers  intended  as  an  introauction  to  the  field 
study  of  Lichens.  He  selects  a  common  form  of  Farmelia,  and  instructs 
the  student  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in  describing  such  a 
Lichen,  and  he  also  explains  the  structure  and  function  of  the  thallus 
and  fruit. 

In  another  paper,  by  Bruce  Fink§  on  similar  lines,  the  macroscopic 
characters  of  the  Lichen  are  chiefly  dealt  Mrith — ^the  different  forms  of 
tballus  that  exist  in  this  group  of  plants,  their  size,  colour,  and  texture. 
He  emphasises  the  various  points  that  are  constant,  and  that  have  a 
bearing  on  classification. 

An  elementary  guide  to  Lichenology,  jj  accompanied  by  typical 
specimens  of  the  pl^ts,  has  recently  been  issu^  by  Abb6  Harmand,. 
with  the  help  of  H.  and  V.  Olaudel.  Their  aim  is  to  enable  the 
beginner  to  indentify  the  Lichens  that  occur  most  frequently.     The 

*  Ann.  Anoo.  Nat.  LoTalloiB-Pemt,  1904,',  pp.  31^1.  See  alio  Bot.  CentnlbU 
xoix.  (1905)  pp.  34-5. 

t  Ball.  Jard.  Imp.  bot  St.  Petenbnrg,  v.  (1905)  p.  9-22.  (Rnssian.)  Bee  9\» 
Hedwigia,  xUv.  (1905)  pp.  151-2. 

t  Bryologist,  Yin,  (1905)  pp.  66-9  (5  figs.).  §  Tom.  cit,  pp.  73-6. 

II  Epinal,  1904, 106  pp.,  1  pi.    See  also  Bot.  Centralbl.,  xoix.  (1905)  pp.  68-9. 
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authors  publish  a  geueial  aooount  of  the  plants,  and  instructioiis  how  to 
gather  and  examine  them.  Then  follow  tables  of  the  families,  tribes, 
and  genera  into  which  the^  are  divided.  Under  each  genus  one  or  two 
species  are  carefully  descnbed,  suflSciently  so  to  enable  the  student  to 
identify  the  Lichen,  especially  when  aided  by  the  dried  specimens. 

BouLT  DB  Lbbdaih. — ^Liite  det  Lieheni  reeneillif  A  Bpa.  (Liit  of  Liohens^ 
ooUeeted  at  Bpa.) 

[The  lilt  moliide*  188  species  of  Lkshens.    Two  new  species  of  LeMea  are 
described.]  BuH  8oe.  Bot.  Franoe,  liL  (1905)  23  pp. 

See  alio  A><.  CmUralbL,  xdz.  (1905)  pp.  33-4. 

Ohbbl,  E.—Bibliogn^7  of  Australian  Liehens. 

[A  complete  list  of  papeis  on  this  subject  published  prior  to 
Septembw  1903.] 
Jonni.  and  Proo,  Boy.  800.  N.  8.  Wale$,  zxrhL  (1903)  pp.  17a-82« 

„        „     List  of  Liohens  fonnd  in  Vew  Sonth  Wales. 

[The  list  is  additional  to  those  recorded  in  F.  R.  M.  Wilson's  list.] 

Proe.  Linm.  Soe.  NJ3.W.  (1908)  pp.  687-90. 

GuvriHo,  LuiGi. — Ossenraiione  e  aninnte  alia  Flora  del  Canada.  (Obserrations- 
and  additions  to  the  Flora  of  Canada.) 

[A  smaU  nnmber  of  Lichens  are  indnded  in  the  list,  collected  in  British 
Odmnfaia.]  Malpighia,  xix.  (1905)  p.  196. 

Duss,  B.  T.^Les  prineipaiiz  Liohens  de  la  Goadelonpe.  (The  principal  Liohens 
of  Gnadelonpe.) 

[The  plants  were  collected  br  B.  T.  Dnss  and  determined  by  Wainio.    The 
abundance  of  species  of  Oraphii  is  noted.] 

See  Bot.  OentralbL,  xcviii.  (1905)  p.  657. 

Jatta,  a.— Lieheni  essotiei  deU'  Brbario  Lerier  recolti  neU'  Asia  meridionale,  neU*^ 

Oceania,  nel  Brasile,  e  nel  Xadagasear.    Serie  IL     (Exotic  Lichens  from  the 

LoTier  Herbarinm,  coUected  in  Southern  Aria,  Oceania,  Brazil  and  Madagascar.) 

[One  hundred  and  fifty  species  are  recorded ;  there  are  several  new  species 

and  Tarieties.]  Malpighia,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  163-86. 

Waikio,  Edt.  a— Uehenes  ah  Ore  Panlsen  pmeipne  in  prorinsia  Ferghana  (Asia 
MediiO  et  a  Boris  Fedtschenko  in  IJansehen  anno  1898-1899  ooUsetL  (Lichens 
fhnn  Gentral  Asia.) 

[Thirtj-eight  species  axe  recorded ;  soToral  of  these  are  new.] 

BoL  Tid8$kr.  xxri.,  Heft  2  (Copenhagen,  1904)  pp.  241-50. 
See  also  Bot.  Centram,,  xcriii.  (1905)  p.  603. 


Schizophyta. 
Bohlaomyoetes. 

New  Colourless  Thiospirillmn.'^ — W.  Omelianski  describes  Um 
organism,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  ThiospwiUum  Winogradsky. 
It  developed  in  a  tall  cylinder  in  which,  beneath  a  layer  of  flnidity,  was 
lime  mna  mixed  with  gypsum  and  a  snudl  quantity  of  vegetable  refuse ;. 
the  cylinder  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  tap  water,  and  stood  in  a  shady 
place.  After  several  months  a  zone  of  the  sulphur  bacterium  appeared 
m  &e  lower  third  of  the  vessel.  It  is  a  lajrge,  faintly  brownish-green 
coloured  spirillum,  with  active  screw-like  motUity ;  its  colour  depends 
on  the  highly  refractile  drops  of  sulphur  with  which  the  body  is  dis- 

*  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  ^  Abt.,  xir.  (1905)  p.  769. 
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tended ;  the  flagella  could  not  be  stained,  and  their  position  at  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  organism  conld  not  therefore  with  certainty  be  deter- 
mined ;  the  length  of  the  spirillnm  varies  np  to  50  /i,  ita  breadth  being 
abont  8  /t.  Since  it  is  not  coloured  by  bacterio-purpnrin  like  the  other 
sulphur  bacteria,  he  considers  that  this  spirillum  should  be  classed  as  an 
independent  variety. 

Bacillus  macerus,  an  Aeetone-forming  Bacillus.* — F.  Schardinger 
found  this  organism  as  an  accidental  contamination  in  a  potato  medium 
that  had  been  sterilised  for  an  hour  on  three  successive  days  in  a  current 
-of  steam,  an  unexpected  fermentation  occurring  on  incubating  at  87^  C. ; 
he  also  found  the  bacillus  in  the  mud  of  retting  flax.  The  organism 
appears  as  slender,  actively  motile  rods  4  fi-6  /t  long,  0  *  8  fi-1  ft  broad  ; 
^en  mature  and  in  the  sporing  stage  the^  are  non-motile ;  the  spores 
are  situated  at  one  end  of  the  rod ;  the  npe  spores  are  oval,  2  ft  long, 
1  *  8  /A  broad  ;  they  are  very  resistant  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
On  nutrient  gelatin  plates  with  3  p.c.  dextrose,  white  pin-point  colonies 
appear  after  about  8  days ;  in  gelatin  stab  there  is  but  feeble  growth 
in  the  track,  no  gas  formation,  no  liquefaction  of  the  medium;  on 
sugar  bouillon  at  37°  0.  there  is  rapid  and  abundant  growth,  diffuse 
-clouding  of  the  medium,  and  formation  of  a  slimy  deposit ;  milk  is 
-coagulated  at  37^  C.  within  36-48  hours,  the  separated  serum  is  clouded, 
and  there  is  abundant  ^  production  ;  on  boiled  potato  at  37*^  C.  there 
18  a  vigorous  moist  shimng  growth,  with  copious  gas  production,  which 
after  a  few  days  gives  off  a  pleasant  fruity  odour  of  acetone,  the  potato 
becoming  pappy ;  microscopically  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  rich  in  spores. 
The  author  discusses  the  process  of  retting  in  various  vegetables  and 
{fruits,  and  gives  details  of  the  methods  employed  by  him  for  obtaining 
acetone  from  potato*  and  other  plants  and  fruits  by  means  of  this 
organism,  and  for  quantitatively  estimating  the  acetone  formed. 

Bacterial  Bods  of  Pelomyxa  Palustris.f  —  L.  J.  Yeley  describes 
the  bacterial  nature  of  the  rods  of  Pelomyxa  Palustris  as  evidenced 
by  their  motility,  mode  of  division,  their  reaction,  and  culture.  To 
observe  the  motility  the  protozoon  was  crushed  in  a  drop  of  water  and  the 
bacteria  being  set  free  were  watched  continuously  for  periods  of  several 
hours  without  removing  the  eye  from  the  Microscope.  The  movement, 
which  was  both  horizontal  and  vertical,  was  at  first  active  but  became 
sluggish,  and  later  ceased  ;  the  presence  of  a  flagellum  could  not  with 
<)ertainty  be  demonstrated.  The  division  of  the  organism  was  observed 
by  a  similar  method  of  continuous  watching ;  on  several  occasions  single 
rods  were  seen  to  become  constricted,  forming  two  equal  joints,  one  of 
these  again  becoming  constricted  and  so  forming  a  three-jointed  rod, 
^nd  so  on  till  a  six-jointed  rod  was  produced,  when  separation  occurred 
by  breaking  into  two ;  but  in  no  instance  was  a  single  imit  set  free. 
The  rods  stained  well  with  all  bacterial  stains  and  by  Gram's  method. 
After  several  attempts,  an  approximately  pure  culture  was  obtained  on 
fresh  sheep's  serum  ;  the  culture  showed  motile,  two-jointed  rods :  later 
filaments  were  formed,  and  '*  pseudo-branching  *'  of  these  was  also  noted. 

•  CentmlbL  Bakt,  2^  Abt.,  xiv.  (1905)  p.  772. 
t  J<mra.  Linn.  8oo.,  xxix.  (1905)  p.  374. 
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Vimlenee  and  Immunising  Powers  of  Miero^rganisms."^ — B.  P. 
Stirong  investigated  the  essential  differences  existing  between  two 
strains  of  cholera  spirilla  of  different  degrees  of  virulence,  particularly 
in  relation  to  the  subject  of  their  virulence  and  to  the  immunity  to 
which  they  give  rise  in  inoculated  animals.  He  found  that  the  virulent 
-cholera  spirUlum  possesses  a  greater  number  of  bacteriolvtic  and  agglut- 
inable  haptophore  groups,  or  these  groups  are  endowea  with  a  greater 
binding  power  for  uniceptors  and  amboceptors  than  the  avirulent ;  the 
number  or  the  avidity  of  the  bacteriol^ic  receptors  possessed  by  a 
bacterium  is  directly  proportional  to  its  virulence  ;  but  the  agglutinable 
receptors  do  not  follow  this  law,  the  agglutinable  haptophore  groups  are 
not  necessarily  present  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  bactericidal  ones. 
The  virulent  organism  is  possessed  with  a  greater  number  of  toxic  hapto- 
phore groups  l£an  the  nonvirulent.  The  binding  power  of  the  free 
receptors  of  the  organisms  for  bacteriolytic  amboceptors  in  vitro  is  pro- 
portional  to  the  bactericidal  immunity  produced  m  animals  by  ^M)h, 
which  latter  is  in  turn  proportional  to  the  virulence  of  the  or^nisms 
from  which  the  receptors  were  extracted.  The  binding  power  m  vitro 
•of  the  dead  micro-organisms  of  different  virulence  for  bactericide 
.amboceptors  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  toxicity.  The  bactericidal 
immunity  obtained  by  means  of  the  inoculation  with  dead  organisms  of 
different  virulence  or  their  extracts  (obtained  by  autolytic  digestion)  is 
proportional  to  the  virulence  of  the  living  strains  of  the  bacteria 
employed.  With  the  living  organisms,  while  the  bactericidal  immunity 
obtained  from  the  inoculation  of  animals  with  the  virulent  or^msm  is 
greater  than  that  produced  with  the  non-virulent,  such  immunity  is  not 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  virulence  of  the  bacteria  introduced. 

Bacillus  Freudenreichii.t — F.  Lohnis,  in  his  account  of  the  nitrogen 
bacteria,  dves  the  following  description  of  Bacillus  FreudmrekhH 
Migula.  Slender  round-end^  rods  Ifi  broad,  2fi-4fj.  long,  having  a 
-tendency  to  form  threads  ;  they  stain  well  by  the  ordinary  dyes,  and  by 
Gram's  method ;  in  young  cultures  the  rods  are  actively  motile,  having 
numerous  long  peritrichous  flagella ;  spore  formation  is  especially  well 
seen  on  old  potato  cultures,  the  spores  being  small,  elliptical  (l/i^l'25/i) 
and  tending  to  lie  nearer  to  one  pole ;  on  ordinary  gelatin  plate  growth 
is  relatively  slow,  the  small  surface  colonies  are  white  and  blue  by  trans- 
mitted light,  round  and  rather  ragged,  of  the  colon  type  but  much  smaller ; 
the  centre  portion  is  yellowish  and  finely  granular,  the  margin  sharply 
defined  ;  after  ten  days  the  colony  has  a  diameter  of  about  820fi ;  the 
round,  sharply  contoured,  yellow,  deep  colonies  remain  small ;  on  urea- 
gelatin  plates  similar  colonies  develop,  but  the  growth  is  quicker,  the 
colonies  having  a  diameter  of  110fi~130fi  after  four  days.  In  gelatin 
stab  cultures  the  growth  is  irregular ;  at  one  time,  even  after  10  days, 
only  a  fine  grev  tl^ead  is  noticeable  in  the  track  of  the  stab,  and  growth 
on  the  surface  has  ceased ;  whereas  on  another  occasion,  with  rather  more 
alkaline  gelatin,  a  fine  milky  thread  is  seen  after  four  dajs,  and  on  the 
surface  a  white  transparent  membrane  with  ragged  margin,  which  after 

*  Bureau  Got.  Lab.  Manila,  1904,  No.  21. 
t  Centralbl.  Bakt.,  2««  Abi,  ziv.  (1905)  p.  719. 
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10  days  sinks  in  the  babble  of  liquefaction ;  in  nrea-gelatin  stab  col- 
tares  there  is  a  more  vigoroos  growth  of  the  white-grej  thread  reaching 
to  the  bottom  of  the  track,  on  the  sarfaoe  a  white  expansion,  which  after 
8-10  dajrs  is  |  cm.-]  cm.  broad,  has  a  fringed  margin,  and  sinks  as  the  slow 
liqnefaction  appears,  bat  after  14  days  the  gelatin  is  still  firm.  On  agar 
streak  a  spreading  white-grey,  moist,  shining  growth  with  ragged  frineed 
margins ;  on  orea-agar  streak  there  grows  a  thin,  finely  granalar,  mrLky, 
transparent  expansion  of  low  vitality ;  sabcultores  after  14  days  are  on- 
suoc^uL  In  broth  there  is  a  slow  appearance  of  clondiness  without  rii^ 
or  pellicle  formation,  a  white-grey  powdery,  later  rather  slimy,  deposit ; 
slight  indol  production.  In  nulk  cmtures  the  chief  changes  to  note  are 
slight  clearing  and  more  alkaline  reaction ;  no  special  peptonising  of  the 
casein  was  observed  after  several  weeks  at  room  temperatare.  The 
growth  on  potato  is  slow,  and  at  first  hardly  to  be  dtBtinguished  from 
the  medium,  but  after  about  10  days  there  is  a  colourless  faintly  shining 
expansion,  becoming  slimy  later  and  of  a  flesh  to  brown  oolour. 

Decomposition  of  Albuminoids  by  Cladothrix  Chromogenes.* — 
M.  E.  Mac6  finds  that  Cladothrix  ckrotnogmes  grows  well  in  liquid  blood 
serum,  colouring  the  medium  a  deep  brown,  and  producing  tihat  peculiar 
odour  that  is  diaracteristic  of  this  group  of  organisms.  Aftcx  a  few 
months  the  medium  has  become  more  fluid  and  no  longer  coe^gnlates  by 
heat,  but  gives  on  boiling  a  heavy  flocculent  precipitate.  ^Hiis  liauid 
contains  ammonia  and  pro-peptones,  but  no  indol ;  it  forms  an  abunoant 
white  crystalline  deposit,  whicn  on  shaking  has  a  shining  spangly  aspect ; 
the  crystals  consist  of  tyrosin,  leucin,  and  glycocol. 

Bacteriology  of  Appendicitis.t — Perrone  obtains  drone  of  liquid 
aseptically  from  the  interior  of  the  appendix  inmiediately  after  the 
operation,  and  after  preparing  direct  specimens  to  ascertain  the  relative 
abundance  of  microbes  m  the  liquid,  he  makes  progressive  dUutions  into 
10  tubes  of  broth,  and  with  1  ccm.  from  each  of  these  he  inoculates 
10  tubes  of  sloped  agar,  for  aerobic  culture,  and  10  tubes  of  sugar-agar 
for  anaerobic  culture.  As  soon  as  the  colonies  begin  to  be  visible  the? 
are  isolated  and  subcultured  on  agar  and  broth.  He  gives  dinical, 
pathological,  and  bacteriological  details  of  14  cases.  He  found  B.  coU 
in  10 ;  Diplo8treptococct$8  of  Tavel  in  6 ;  Streptococcus  pyogmss  in  4 ; 
B.fragilis  of  Veillon  and  Zuber  in  7  ;  B.perfringens^  an  dmost  strict 
anaerobe,  in  6  ;  ^.  proteus  in  2  ;  and  Pneumococcus^  Staphylococcus, 
B.  pyocyaneus,  and  B.fimformis,  each  in  1  case.  The  appendix  was 
found  sterile  in  1  case.  He  notes  and  lavs  great  stress  on  the  prepon- 
derance of  anaerobes  over  aerobes,  and  does  not  share  the  opinion  of 
many  authors  that  the  B,  coli  is  the  pathogenic  organism  of  appendicitis. 

Micro-Organisms  in  the  Intestines  of  Infiiint8.t — ^A.  Bodella  finds 
that  in  the  intestines  of  infants  various  peptonising  microbes  are  found ; 
that  they  are  more  numerous  in  bottle-fed  children,  and  that  the 
anaerobic  conditions  in  no  way  hinder  the  peptonisation  of  the  casein. 
As  the  result  of  many  observations,  he  concludes  that  the  action  of 
trypsin  on  albuminoids  is  not  hindered  by  acids.      He  differs  from. 

*  Gomptes  Bendus,  ozli.  (1905)  p.  147. 
t  Ann.  Inst.  Pasteur,  six.  (1905)  p.  667.  {  Tom.  oit,  p.  406. 
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M.  Tissier  in  considering  that  the  circumstances  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  putrefaction,  such  as  fermentation  in  an  alkaline  medium, 
are  also  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  maximum  number  of  spore- 
forming  micro-organisms. 

Micro-organismB  of  Cheese  Making.* — ^P.  Maze  discusses  the  nature 
and  the  comparative  uses  of  the  various  micro-organisms  occurring  in 
the  manufacture  of  different  kinds  of  cheese.  He  refers  especially  to 
three  varieties  of  Fenicilliumy  P,  glaticum^  F.  candidum,  and  P.  album ; 
this  last  occurs  in  the  refined  cheeses,  and  is  most  important  from  its 
property  of  destroving  lactic  acid  and  lactose,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
obligate  intermediary  between  the  lactic  fermentation  necessary  to  the 
cheese  making,  and  the  casein  ferment  indispensable  to  the  refining 
process,  since  the  casein  ferments  cannot  develop  in  the  presence  of 
acids ;  the  characteristic  flavour  of  Brie  and  Camembert  cheeses  being 
-due  to  this  mould  ;  it  is  apparently  of  use  in  obviating  the  drying  of  the 
surface,  and  in  maintaining  the  porosity  of  the  cheese. 

Two  Tarieties  of  Tibrio  aquatilis  fluoresoens.t — F.  Fuhrmann 
describes  two  varieties  of  fluorescent  water  vibrios :  (a)  was  isolated 
from  surface  water ;  (b)  was  obtained  from  cistern  water. 

(a)  Grows  well  on  nutrient  gelatin  at  room  temperature,  forming 
Tound,  sharply  contoured  colonies,  with  denser  central  portions,  and  of 
•a  faint  yellow  colour ;  after  a  few  days  a  green  fluorescence  is  diffused 
throughout  the  medium,  which  after  a  week  remains  unliquefied ;  the 
•colonies  are  composed  of  long,  slender,  slightly  curved  rods,  with 
characteristic  active  vibrio  movement ;  they  stoin  as  well  with  aqueous 
fuchsin  as  witfal  gentian-violet  solution,  but  not  by  Gram's  method;  the 
optimum  temperature  is  32°  C,  and  when  grown  on  agar  at  this 
temperature  the  rods  are  shorter  and  stouter,  and  preparations  show 
8-5  polar  flagella ;  it  forms  a  brown-yellow  growth  on  potato,  and 
a  ligiit  brown  growth  on  white  of  egg,  which,  after  two  months,  is 
<X)nverted  into  an  amber-brown  transparent  mass ;  in  nutrient  broth 
rthere  is  good  growth,  with  the  formation  of  a  strong  pellicle,  but  no 
great  tendency  to  thread  formation ;  in  pepton-water  there  is  not  good 
growth,  and  no  pellicle  is  formed ;  in  a  fermentation  flask  there  is 
•clouding  of  glucose  broth,  but  no  production  of  gas.  It  grows  best  on 
^ghtly  alkaline  medium  (0*5  p.c.  N) ;  it  grows  in  litmus  milk,  and 
after  five  days  at  22°  C,  it  forms  2  p.c.  N/10  acid.  A  dose  of  15  mgrm. 
was  pathogenic  for  guinea-pigs  when  injected  into  the  peritoneum ;  white 
mice  and  rabbits  were  unaffected. 

{b)  Grows  on  nutrient  gelatin  as  circular  almost  transparent  colonies 
•cupped  in  the  centre,  and  with  delicate  wavy  margins ;  the  medium  is 
not  liquefied ;  fluorescence  commences  after  24  hours ;  the  colonies  are 
-composed  of  closely  arranged  rods,  which  are  slightly  curved,  about 
1  *  5  fi-2  fi  long ;  they  stain  like  the  flrst  variety,  and  not  by  Gram's 
method;  they  are  actively  motile,  and  preparations  made  from  agar 
culture  show  2-3  polar  flagella ;  the  optimum  temperature  is  22^  C. 
On  potato  and  on  white  of  egg  the  growths  are  the  same  as  with  the 
other  variety ;  in  nutrient  broth  there  is  good  growth  at  room  tempera- 

*  Ann.  Inst  Pastenr,  xix.  (1905)  p.  878. 

t  CentmlbL  Bokt,  2f  Abt,  xi?.  (l90S)  p.  641. 
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tare,  with  the  formation  of  lon^  threads  composed  of  over  fifty  members. 
It  grows  best  on  slightly  alkahne  medium  (1  p.c.  N) ;  in  litmus  milk  at 
22^  0.  after  5  days  it  forms  1  p.c.  N/10  alkali.  It  is  pathogenic  for 
goinea-pigs  when  injected  into  the  peritoneum.  It  produces  a  toxin 
which  can  be  extracted  i^m  the  dead  cultures,  and  which  is  fatal  for 
guinea-pigs  in  relatively  small  doses. 

Differentiation  of  the  Human  and  Bovine  Tubercle  bacillns.* 
Th.  Smith  finds  that  if  these  bacilli  are  grown  in  glycerin  broth,  titrated 
against  phenolphthalein  to  2  p.c.  normal  acid,  dunng  the  first  two  weeks 
both  cultures  tend  more  and  more  towards  the  neutral  point,  but  later 
the  culture  of  the  human  bacillus,  which  has  become  about  0*8  p.c. 
acid,  again  becomes  more  acid,  and  eventually  regains  its  origmal 
reaction ;  whereas  the  culture  of  the  bovine  tubercle  bacillus  becomes 
distinctly  alkaline,  and  retains  this  reaction. 

*  CentralbL  Bakt,  Bef.,  !«•  Abt,  xxxtL  (1905)  p.  654. 
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pillar  moved  hj  rack-and-pioion  for  focnsing.  In  Ellis's  Aquatic 
Microscope  the  Btem  for  cariTiiig  the  lens-holder  paaaee  bhroogh  a  socket 
at  the  back  of  the  pillar,  bnt  in  the  instrnment  it  passes  down  a  hole  in 
the  centre  of  the  inner  pillar.  These  alterations  in  the  original  design  were 
referred  to  by  Adams  in  his  Essays  on  the  Microscope  (1767).  Another 
alteration  was  the  makii^  of  the  stage  removable  to  economise  space  in 
the  case.    There  are  six  knses,  two  being  provided  with  lieberkfihns. 

The  case  is  covered  with  red  leather  instead  of  the  fish-skin  so 
oommonl;  used  at  that  period.  The  instrnment  was  said  by  the  dealer 
who  sold  it  many  years  ago  to  have  been  the  oelebrated  Dr.  Jencer's 
Pocket  Microscope. 

A  v^  similar  Microscope  made  by  Bate  was  presented  to  the  Society 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Stringer,  and  is  fignred  and  descnbed  in  the  Jonmal  for 
1904,  p.  S64. 

Poeket  Botanioal  and  UniverBsl  Kiaroseope.  —  This  instrument 
(fig.  139)  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  C.  Lees  Cnrties.     It  was 


made  by  W.  and  S.  Jones,  and  is  figured  and  described  in  Adams'  Essays 
on  the  Microscope,  2nd  Edition,  1798,  as  a  Pocket  Botanical  and  Uni- 
versal Microscope.  It  ta  evidently  an  improved  form  of  the  "  Common 
Botanical  Microscope,"  described  in  the  first  edition  of  Adams'  work, 
1767,  which  had  only  two  lenses  and  no  adjustment  screw  to  move  the 
stage.  This  example  is  well  and  nealiy  nude,  has  three  lenses  which 
can  be  superposed  one  over  the  other,  and  also  a  focusing  screw  which 
is  clamps  to  the  stem  and  moves  the  stage.  The  stem  sUdes  in  a 
sqnare  brass  socket  screwed  on  to  an  oval  ebony  base. 

Wilson  Borew-Barrel  Simple  HiorOBOope.  —  This  instrnment  (fig. 
140)  was  iH-esented  by  Mr.  C.  Lees  Cnrties  and  was  exhibited  with  the 
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two  Drerioiulf  described  at  the  Jane  meeting.  It  is  of  ivoiy,  and, 
thoQ^  *w*"ng  no  maker's  name,  was  probably  made  t^  Adams  abont 
1716.     Thesn  are  seven  object  glasees,  a  lens-carrier  for  opaqoe  work, 


Fra.  110. 

and  nine  ivory  object  slides.    A  light  condensing  lens  is  mounted  on  a 
brass  slide  jnst  below  the  object  slide. 

Horizontal   Travelling  Microscope.* — This  instmment  (fig.  141) 
made  by  the  Cambridge  SaenUfic  Instmment  Company,  is  for  measuring 


small  diffeiencea  of  length.  A  vertical  Microscope  is  fixed  to  a  carriage 
cnoaiited  on  a  geometric  slide  and  is  moved  in  a  horizontal  direction 
by  a  micrometer  screwreading  to  O'l  mm. 

•  Catalf^e  Optica)  ConveDtkm,  1905,  p.  219,  flg.  11. 
Oct.  ISth,  1905  2  n 
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PilliBoher'8  New  Model  "Sosioob.'" — This  inatrnment  (Sg;.  112) 
has  the  following  features :  a  gnbetantiAl  solid  and  firm  atono,  naving 
TBck-and-pinion  conrae  adjustment ;  microineter  screw  fine  adjustment ; 
aabetage  with  eentring  acrews  and  rack-aad-pinion  focnaing  adjnat- 
ment ;  new  form  of  shding  pinhole  diaphragm  and  iris  diaphiwm ;  two 
e;e<pieces ;  4,  ^  and  ^  objectives ;  and  Abbe  condenser  1 '  20  NTA. 

MicTOBOopa  apeoially  adapted  for  Mineralogioal  InveatigationB  at 
High  Teinpe»tniea.t — E.  Sommerfeldt  has  designed  this  instnunent  to 
meet  the  difficulties  felt  in  applying  heating  chambers  to  mineralogical 
Uicroflcopes,  as  it  is  nsoaUT  found  uiat  sucb  chambers  interfere  with  the 
rotatory  arrangemente  of  me  Microscope.  G.  Leiss  has,  it  is  true,  made 
some  models  intended  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  but  at  the  disadvantage 
of  complications.    E.  Sommerfeldt,  therefore,  aims  at  simplicity,     jn 


his  apparatus,  Sg.  143,  the  same  rotation  axis  and  the  same  divided  circle 
suffice  for  the  rotation  of  both  object-stage  and  Nicol  prisms.  The 
rotatory  object-stage  consists  of  a  strong  divided  circle,  which  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  rin^  R  carrying  the  vernier,  while  perpendicularly  to  it« 
object  plane  the  ring  carries  a  rod  S,  to  one  of  whose  ends  is  attached  a 
rack-and-piuion  movement  for  the  polaiiser  S,  and  the  other,  by  means 
of  an  adjustable  cross-rod,  grips  the  ocular  collar  at  Sj ;  this  arrange- 
ment makes  possible  a  rotation  of  objectrst^e  and  polariser  about  me 
axis  of  the  instmment.  In  order  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  tnbe 
during  the  adjustment,  either  the  screw  S,  or  the  screw  S,,  which  move 
altmg  grooves,  should  be  loosened.  For  measurement  of  angles  of  rota- 
tion, t£ese  screws  are  naturally  clamped.    The  rod  Sand  cross-rod  Q  can, 

■  CsUlogne  Optlcol  Conreiitlon,  1905,  p.  116,  ig.  2S. 
t  Zeitaohr.  viH.  Hiknek.,  szL  (19M)  pp.  181-5  (1  Sg.), 
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if  leqniied,  be  completely  removed.  In  order  to  connect  a  prepantion 
in  the  central  part  of  the  object-stage  circle  with  the  peripheral  ring  and 
Temier,  a  transparent  plate  is  firmly  attached  to  the  latter,  aiMl  covers 
over  the  divided  circle.  In  ordinary  cases  this  transparent  plate  would 
be  of  glass,  but,  for  heated  objects,  it  is  replaced  by  one  of  mica.  The 
object  to  be  viewed  is  set  in  a  special  cl^p  K,  to  be  secored  to  the 
rod  S.  It  may  easily  happen  that  the  clamp  holding  the  preparation 
may  inress  the  mica  plate  hard  on  to  the  divided  cirde ;  bnt,  althoogh 
this  oifficalty  could  nave  been  easily  met,  the  author  considers  Uiat  with 
heating  arrangements  it  is  advantageous  that  rotation  of  the  Nicol 
should  take  place  under  a  tight  grip,  as  it  were,  of  the  preparation.  The 
projecting  part  of  the  objec^tage  not  only  carries  the  roa  S,  but  secures 
that  the  laUer  shaU  not,  in  its  rotation,  interfere  with  the  mirror. 

Hirschwald's  New  Microscope  Model  and  Planimeter-Ocular.* — 
This  instrument  is  made  by  B.  Fuess,  of  St^litz,  Berlin,  and  is  shown 
in  fig.  144.  An  essential  difference  between  this  new  model  and 
Microscopes  hitherto  made  with  combined  Nicol-rotation  consists  in  tliat 
the  Nicol  rotated  is  not  an  analyser  placed  over  the  ocular,  but  that  an 
analyser  inserted  at  N  in  the  tube  is  rotated  at  the  same  time  with  the 
polariser.  A  disadvantage  of  the  ordinary  ocular-analyser  clearly  is  that 
the  field  of  view  (i.e.  the  focal  distance  of  the  ocular  used)  is  pushed 
back  on  account  of  the  lengthened  eye-distance  of  the  Nicol;  tim 
results  in  a  more  or  less  intense  diminution  of  the  field.  But  the  new 
construction  allows  the  rotation  of  the  inner  analyser  only  (the  analogue 
of  the  ordinary  ocular-analyser)  relative  either  to  the  stationary  polanser 
P,  or  to  the  preparation,  stationary  or  rotatory,  on  the  object  stage  T. 
In  both  cases  me  ocular  and  analyser  rotate  and  the  ocular-threads  mark 
the  rotation-directions  of  the  Nicol.  The  design  also  permits  of  two 
other  controlling  movements,  less  frequently  required  :  the  analyser  may 
move  relatively  to  the  stationary  polariser  and  ocular ;  or,  the  polariser 
may  move  relatively  to  the  analyser  and  ocular.  For  these  combinations 
the  requisite  arrangements  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Polariser,  Analyser,  and  Ocular  rotate  m  unison.  The  screw- 
head  b,  under  the  stage  T,  is  loosened.  A  connecting  screw  is  inserted 
in  the  large  ocular  rim  Tj.  The  arm  (?,  appended  to  the  vernier  arm  s 
and  rotatory  about  a  hinge,  is  unlocked.  For  orientating  the  ocular 
there  are  two  lines  scored  on  the  ocular  mount-coUar  T^. 

(b)  Polariser  remains  stationary.  Analyser  and  Ocular  rotate.  To 
carry  out  this  movement  the  Nicol  circle  T^  must  be  set  at  zero,  iht 
screw-head  b  under  the  stage  is  tightened,  and  the  screw  on  the  Nicol 
circle  Ti  loosened.  The  arm  o  is  unlocked.  Botation  takes  place  on  the 
rim  of  tiie  Nicol  circle  Tj. 

(c)  Polariser  and  Analyser  rotate  in  unison  and  the  Ocular  remains 
stationary.  The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  for  a,  but  the  arm  o  is 
locked  over  the  projecting  screw  on  the  ocular. 

(d)  Polariser  and  Ocular  remain  stationary  and  Analyser  rotates. 
The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  for  b,  but  the  arm  o  is  locked  up  as 
in  last. 

*  ZentnJbLf.  Mineral,  1904,  p.  626;  Zeit.  f.  Infttrumenteok.,  xziv.  (1904)  dd. 
«67-8(2fig».). 
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The  Ol»ervatun  Oadan  used  have  an  enki^ed  field  of  viev  about 
donble  the  extent  of  ordinaiy  ocnlars.  In  their  image  plane  is  a  disc 
with  a  round  and  a  equare  diaphragm,  bo  that  a  ronnd  or  a  square 
peripherr  can,  as  desired,  be  given  to  the  image.  The  latter  serves  for 
the  quicker  ennmeistion  of  constituent  ports  in  any  section.  The  other 
arrangements  are  practicaUy  identical  with  those  of  ordinair  1^^ 
poIaruation-micioBcopes.  The  object  stage  T  and  the  Nicol  circle  Ti 
are  giadoated  in  duress  and  their  verniers  read  to  5  minutes.  The 
Berband  lens  B  antf  the  analysing  Nicol  N  can  be  cut  out  of  the  pencil 
of  rays ;  the  latter  by  means  of  the  spring  ^oAf;  the  former  by  meuis 
of  a  BDtall  clip  swung  back  during  rotation.  The  tooth-wheel  gear  has 
the  well-known  arrangement  for  avoiding  dead-way  in  the  teeth.'  In 
lieu  of  the  cross-slit  st^e  this  instrument  has  for  swift  investigation  of 
a  section  a  simple  slide  arrai^ement,  by  means  of  which  a  slide  can  be 
pushed  by  hand-motion  freely  in  two  rectangular  directions.  For  npp^- 
snrface  illumination  an  adjustable  holder  for  an  electric  glow-lamp  6 
can  be  installed  near  the  object  stage. 

The  Planimeto'-Ocular  is  seen  at  P  0  in  the  right  of  fig.  Hi.    It  is 


used  for  determining  the  volume-proportjon  of  any  mineral  constitaenta 
in  a  thin  rock-section.  In  the  image-plane  of  the  ocular  two  micro- 
meter scales  (fig.  145)  perpendicular  to  each  other  are  cut  on  glass.  The; 
serve  to  give  ordinat«s  and  abscissse ;  the  scale  for  the  former  beinff 
fixed ;  the  latter  adjustable  by  rack-and-pinion.  Their  combined 
motions  explore  a  space  of  one  square  cm.  The  planimeter-ocular  ia 
applied  in  such  a  way  that  corresponding  to  the  grain  of  the  rock  the 
abscisste  are  adjusted  on  a  particular  gtadnation  of  the  ordinates  and  the 
condensation  index  is  read  off  for  the  various  parts.  The  section  is 
then  rotated,  or  the  planimeter-ocular  rotated,  throngh  90°,  and  the 
reading  repeated  in  the  perpendicular  direction. 

Hicrophotosoope,  or  Military  Staff  Map  Loap.t — This  arrangement 
is  designed  by  its  inventor,  0.  Vollbehr,  for  the  avoidance  of  the  in- 

■  Zeil  r.  InrtrnmenteDk.,  iti.  (189G)  p.  17. 

t  Bitnct  fnmi  Kriegit«oh.  Zeitaohi.,  190S,  Heft.  !•,  13  pp.  ud  3  figs..  Berlin, 
B.  8.  Hittlar  and  Sohn :  Zeitacbr.  f.  Imtniineiitenk.,  zit.  (April  190S)  pp.  1)7— Ig ; 
CantnJ-Zeit.  t  Opt  n.  Uecb.,  xin.  (Uty  1903)  p.  106. 
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convenienoe  (and  for  military  purposes  in  front  of  the  enemy,  of  the 
dangers)  involved  in  the  employment  of  topographical  maps  by  night 
or  in  bad  weather.  By  the  aid  of  the  new  map-loup  small  transparent 
diapositive  maps  in  the  shape  of  about  20  sq.  cm.  (5x4  cm.)  are  used 
in  lieu  of  large  paper  sheets.  The  microphotoscope  can  be  used  by  day 
or  by  night ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  necessary  illumination  is  supplied  bv 
a  glow-lunp  actuated  by  a  dry  battery.  For  the  arrangement  to  work 
conveniently,  the  loup  must  have  strong  magnification,  and  the  loup- 
map  be  of  a  minimum  size.  The  loup  has,  at  present,  been  constructed 
of  13^  fold  magnification ;  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  increase  this, 
and,  indeed,  does  not  seem  necessary.  The  composition  of  a  sufficiently 
grainless  emulsion  for  the  preparation  of  the  small  map  diaposiuves 
appropriate  to  the  selected  magnification  has  already  revealed  great 
difficulties,  but  these  may  now  1^  regarded  as  entirely  overcome.  The 
diapositive  lies  well  protected  between  two  glass  plates.  The  loup  is,  of 
course,  accommodated  to  the  observer's  eye,  and,  moreover,  is  adjustable 
over  the  plane  of  the  diapositive.  For  a  selected  position  of  me  loup 
175  sq.  kilos,  would  be  readable  at  once  on  a  diapositive  of  the  map  of 
the  German  Empire  (1 :  100,000).  Sheets  of  the  map  of  the  German 
Empire  should  be  first  prepared  as  diapositive  loup-maps,  afterwards 
those  of  the  most  important  foreign  topographical  maps.  On  a  dia- 
positive a  square-meshed  net  is  ch:awn  with  sides  corresponding  to 
2}  Mlos.,  so  that  in  all  directions  estimation  of  routes  and  elevations 
can  be  made. 

Studnioka's  Panoratic  Preparation  Hicrosoope.* — F.  E.  Studnicka 
points  out  that  the  principle  involved  in  the  lens  combination  described 
m  the  previous  article,  is  essentially  that  of  a  "  pancratic  **  Microscope. 
The  termr  is  not  a  new  one  ;  pancratic  Microscopes  were  familiar  instru- 
ments in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centuiT,t  and  were  generally 
used  as  dissection-microscopes.  They  seem  to  nave  been  found  un- 
satisfactory and  to  have  gradually  dropped  out  of  notice.  The  author, 
however,  thinks  that  this  oblivion  is  not  deserved.  He  proposes  to 
accurately  insert  a  reversed  objective,  by  means  of  a  simple  connecting 
piece,  in  the  diaphragm-carrier  of  the  Abbe  illuminating  apparatus,  from 
which  the  condenser  has  been  removed.  Both  objectives  thus  come, 
in  this  way,  into  the  approximately  proper  distance  from  one  another  ; 
at  most  the  tube  may  require  to  be  lowered  a  little.  The  side-light  is 
screened  off  by  the  side-walls  of  the  upper  iris  of  the  illuminating 
apparatus ;  the  lower  objective  is  fairly  close  to  the  object  and  by  rack- 
and-pinion  may  be  brought  still  closer  to  it.  The  object  must  be  placed 
on  a  special  stage  under  the  inverted  objective,  and  this  stage  should  be 
fitted  with  supports  for  the  hands.  Such  a  stage  can  be  easily  im- 
provised out  of  two  pieces  of  wood  and  a  glass  plate.  It  is  possible  to 
use  the  ordinary  sts^ge  "  pancratically,"  but  the  ordinary  objective  is 
then  inserted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  draw-out  tube,  and  the  inverted 
objective  fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  (or  revolver)  with  a  con- 
necting piece.    Tubes  with  rack-and-pinion  movement  would  be  most 

*  Zeitschr.  wise.  Mikrotk.,  xxL  (1904)  pp.  440-4  (1  flff.)- 

t  Vide^  6.g.  Fischer,  Le  Microscope  pancratique,  Mosoon,  1841 ;  Hartrig,  Das 
Mikroflkop,  1859.  pp.  198  and  766.  The  *  Telemikroekop '  of  Desohamps  (Comptes 
BendiiB.  oxxx..  1900)  deals  with  a  similar  lens-oombination.   * 
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convenient  for  this  arrangement  On  account  of  the  increased  working^ 
height  the  author  considers  this  method  inferior  to  the  condenser 
adaptation. 

Glatton— Bight  and  Wrong  Way  of  niing  a  "  XagnUying  OUm." 

1.  The  lens  ahoold  be  held  as  far  from  the  object  as  mil  afford  a  clear  sharp- 
Tiew  of  it. 

2.  The  eye  should  be  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens  as  the  latter  is  tnm 
the  object 

The  advantage  of  tho  latter  condition  is  very  apparent  when  examining 
portraits  with  a  readmg  glass.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  glass  held  either  close 
to  the  eye  or  close  to  the  paper,  both  of  which  are  wrong — the  latter  absurdly 
so,  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  focus  the  object. 

EngliMh  Meehanie,  IxxxL  (1905)  pp.  44SMM). 

(2)  Bye<i>ieoes  and  Objectives. 

The  Abbe  Condenser  used  as  an  Objective.* — F.  E.  Studnicka^ 
after  reminding  his  readers  that  the  condenser  of  the  Abbe  illuminating 
apparatus  is  an  objective  reversed,  points  out  that  by  using  it  in  the 
latter  way,  with  a  proportionally  stronger  objective,  a  continuous  series 
of  weak  magnifications  very  useful  for  certain  purposes  may  be  obtained. 
He  considers  that  the  cases  in  which  such  a  method  is  likely  to  be 
useful  are : — 

1.  That  preparations  can  be  quickly  and  simply  explored,  especially 
when  large  (i.e.  brain-sections). 

2.  That  the  peculiarity  of  producing  graduated  magnifications 
(according  to  working  distance,  etc.)  will  be  welcome  to  an  observer 
who  wishes  to  draw. 

8.  That  it  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  preparation 
Microscope,  and  so  be  economical  to  an  observer. 

4.  That  with  the  help  of  the  Abbe  condenser  and  the  plane  mirror 
an  erect  Microscope  can  be  easily  turned  into  a  horizontal  one,  and  be 
used  as  an  aquarium  Microscope. 

5.  That  the  peculiarity  of  neighbouring  objects  appearing  reduced 
or  enlarged,  or  even  in  natural  size,  facilitates  the  drawing  or  copying 
of  objects — the  usual  drawing  apparatus  being  now  combined  witn  the 
Microscope. 

The  author  illustrates  his  methods  with  figures. 

Discrepancy  between  Diffiraction  Theory  and  Q^metrical  Optica 
in  Actual  Instances  of  Telescope  and  Microscope  Objectives.t — 
E.  Strehl  has  examined  an  improved  achromatic  Microscope-objective 
made  by  A.  Eerber,  to  test  how  far  the  lens  performs  what  theory  would 
have  predicted  of  it.  The  lens  is  of  4  mm.  focal  length  and  of  0 '  6  N.A. 
He  is  able  to  state  the  following  discrepancies  between  diffraction  theory 
and  geometrical  optics  in  this  particular  case  : — 

1.  The  wave-surface  of  the  colour  C,  which  in  and  for  itself  has  the 
greatest  spherical  aberration,  and,  compared  with  the  brightest  colour 
(550  fifi),  has  the  maximum  chromatic  aberration,  approximates  the 
most  closely  to  the  ideal  spherical  surface  of  brightest  colour. 

*  Zeitschr.  wiss.  Mikrosk.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  482-9(3  figs.), 
t  CentraL-Zeit.  f.  Opt  u.  Mech.,  xxy.  (1904)  p.  265. 
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2.  The  wave-surface  of  the  colour  E,  which  in  and  for  itself  has  the 
second  least  spherical  aberration,  and,  compared  with  the  brightest 
colour,  the  least  chromatic  aberration,  departs  the  most  widely  from  the 
ideal  spherical  surface  of  the  brighest  colour. 

3.  The  wave-surfaces  of  the  two  colours  (C  and  550  fifi),  which  for 
peripheral  rays  have  the  least  cross-sectional  difference,  deviate  on  the 
periphery  the  second-furthest  from  one  another. 

4.  The  wave-surfaces  of  the  two  colours  (D  and  F),  which  have  the 
maximum  cross-sectional  difference  for  peripheral  rays,  combine  on  the 
periphery. 

The  following  statement  may  also  be  enunciated : — 

5.  Those  wave-surfaces  of  the  two  colours,  £  and  550  /i  /a,  incline 
the  least  to  one  another  from  the  axis  to  the  periphery,  which  in  the 
spectrum  lie  nearest  to  one  another,  and,  for  axial  rays,  have  the  least 
cross-sectional  difference. 

In  support  or  the  foregoing  statements  the  so-called  (Jauss  construc- 
tion may  be  appropriately  quoted. 

6.  If  the  section-distances  for  axial  and  peripheral  rays  of  two 
colours  are  equally  great,  then  most  certainly  are  the  light-paths 
corresponding  to  one  another  from  the  two  wave-surfaces  to  the  image- 
point  not  e<][ually  long ;  for  (a)  the  medial  errors  (zones)  are  in  both 
colours  of  different  magnitude,  and  therefore  also  the  final  result  at  the 
pNeriphery.  (b)  The  refracted  rays  of  the  two  colours  (direct  illumina- 
tion being  pre-supposed)  claim  different  zones  (red  becomes  more 
strongly  refracted  than  blue). 

In  another  case  the  author  examined  a  giant  objective  of  over  50  cm. 
diameter  and  over  10  cm.  focal  length.  It  warranted  the  following 
statement  (optical  paradox). 

7.  If  combined  zonal  errors  were  half  as  great  as  the  actual  ones, 
then  the  definition-brightness  (excellency  of  image)  would  be  half  as 
great  as  the  reality ;  if  the  zonal  errors  were  even  less,  then,  indeed, 
would  the  image  excellencv  be  rapidly  augmented. 

E.  Strehl  hopes  that  the  time  may  come  when  no  expensive  telescope 
or  Microscope  objective  will  be  sold  without  having  been  submitted  to  a 
diffraction  tneory  test.  In  the  case  of  telescope  objectives  this  would 
have  to  be  done  for  each  specimen  ;  but  in  the  case  of  micro-objectives 
of  a  g^ven  number,  the  test  could  be  made  once  for  all.  Neither  can  it 
be  objected  that  the  application  of  the  diffraction  theory  would  be  too 
difficult  or  too  tedious.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  easy,  and  at  most  a 
specimen  would  only  require  two  davs. 

In  another  journal  the  author  has  an  article  entitled,  "  Test  of  a 
Microscope  Objective,"  *  in  which  he  describes  his  methods  and  gives 
full  details  of  his  results. 

I  K8)  TUuminatinff  and  other  Apparatus. 

Looking  Arrangement  for  Microscopical  DemonBtrationB.t — ^A. 
Fischer  has  designed  an  arrangement,  more  particularly  applicable  to 

*  Untemiohang  einM  Mikrotkopobjektivee,  Zeit.  f.  Instnuiienteiik^  zzv.  (1905) 
pp.3-10(lflg.> 

t  ZeitMhr.  wiM.  Mikrofk.,  xzil  (1905)  pp.  100-4  (2flgi.). 
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the  Zeiss  Xo.  li.  stand,  for  preventing  interference  with  the  adjuatmente 
bj  inexperienced  persons  at  microscopical  demonatrations.  The  stiff 
cardboard  capenles,  which  C.  Zeiss  supplies  for  covering  the  milled  acrew 
heads  of  the  lack-and-pinion  coaise  adjustment,  the  author  proposes  to 
unite  b;  a  small  bent  metal  bar,  and  instead  of  cardboard  be  would 
make  the  caps  of  brass.  The  effect  is  to  completely  cover  up  the  coarse 
adjustment,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the  risk  of  displacement.  For 
obtaining  similar  security  with  the  fine  adjustment,  he,  in  the  firat  place, 
makee  the  index  pointer  of  rather  stout^  dimensions  than  usual,  and 
hingee  it  so  that  it  can  be  folded  op  against  the  Microscope  tube,  while 


the  demonstrator  is  focusing.  Two  (or  more  if  thought  necessary) 
little  pins  project  4  mm.  about  the  rotating  bead  of  the  fine  adjustment 
80  that,  when  the  indes  is  folded  down,  rotation  of  more  than  half  a 
circle  is  prevented.  The  observers  would  thus  have  a  sufficient  range 
within  which  they  could  safely  vary  the  focus.  It  would  be  best  to 
arrange  so  that  for  normal  vision  the  pointer  sboald  be  midway  between 
the  two  pins,  and  to  obtain  this  it  might  be  necessary  to  make  some 
change  in  the  previous  coarse  adjustment. 

'Optical  Arc  Lamps.* — B.  W.  Paul  makes  these  lamps  in  two  sizes, 
for  30  and  60  amperes  (fig.  146),  the  special  featnres  being  the  form  of 
horiiontal  traverse  whidi  gives  a  firm  and  even  motion ;  the  construction 

*  Oatalog^ae  Optic*!  CoiiTeiitlon,  190S,  p.  IM,  Bg.  6. 
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-of  the  carbon  holdera,  which  have  the  tcnninala  cast  in  one  piece  with 
them ;  and  the  adjnatnients  foi  taking  npiwear  in  all  parts. 

Locke's  High  Power  Jet*— This  jet  (fig.  147)  made  by  R.  W. 
Paul  has  a  miiing  chamber  of  new  design  placed  next  to  the  inlet  valves 
and  connected  to  the  jet  by  a  long  deiiveiy  tnbe,  thns  ensnring  perfect 
mixing  of  the  gases  and  silence  under  high  pressnie. 


Leppin  and  Hasohe's  Projection  Apparatus  with  Optical  Bench 
Extension.! — The  main  idea  of  this  apparatus  is  to  produce  an  initially 
simple  instmment  which  sbonld  be  capable  of  additions  as  required,  so 
a9  to  render  it  capable  of  performing  all  the  most  varied  purposes 
expected  from  snch  apparatus.  Fig.  148  shows  the  arrangement  for 
fiimple  projection.  The  iron  camera  is  lined  within  with  asbestos,  and 
has  two  doors ;  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  ventilation  there  is 
also  a  removable  ontlet  for  the  warm  air.  The  condenser  is  of  130  mm. 
<1iameter.  The  achromatic  Petzval  objective  has  54  mm.  diameter, 
130  mm.  focal  length,  and  diaphragms.  The  simple  form  includes  also 
an  object-bolder,  a  stage,  and  a  bench  with  three  riders.  Slides  of 
RS  by  100  mm.  op  to  90  by  120  mm.  can  be  projected,  and  a  magnifica- 
tion of  80-40  diameters  attained.  Fig.  149.Bhows  the  section  of  the 
twin  rails  on  which  the  riders  slide.  The  two  prismatic  bars,  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  give  smoothness  of  motion,  security  of  position, 
and  fadlity  for  c^uick  interchange  of  parte.  This  arrangement  is  an 
essential  novelty  m  the  apparatus.  Clamping  screws  are  not  required, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  tightening  them  consequently  saved.  The 
appoiutus  is  installed  on  a  travelling  table.  It  is  thought  that  this 
mobility  will  be  nsefnl  and  lead  to  further  economy  of  time.  The 
height  of  the  table  is  so  designed  that  projection  can  ne  made  over  the 
demonstrator's  table,  and  the  images  received  on  a  screen  at  a  suitable 
height.  Moreover,  it  is  pre-supposed  that  the  apparatus  would  be 
stationed  near  the  lecturer  s  table  for  use  as  required,  and  thus  place 

*  OaUkvoe  Optkal  ConTsntion,  1905,  p.  198.  &g.  9. 

t  CanM.-Zeit  f.  Opt.  n.  Hech..  zxTi.  (April  and  Hay  IMS)  pp.  9S-1,  100-« 
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the  lectorer  beyond  the  need  of  a  lantern  assistant.    The  table  conauta 
of  an  under  part  and  of  a  set-back  upper  part ;  both  parts  are  of  pine 


wood  with  oaken  tops.  The  npper  part  is  hinged,  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  electrical  terminals,  to  the  lower,  and  the  opposite  face  can 
be  raised — this  movement  wonld  tw  adrantageons 
in  lecturing  to  a  large  assemblv.  Both  upper  and 
lower  parts  are  fitted  up  as  cabinets,   whic^  are 

GODVenienl  receptacles  for  the  variona  fittings  and 

f^  149  auiiliariee.     Incandescent  gas,  acetylene.  Lime,  or 

electric  light  can  be  used,  of  which  the  last-named  is 
ondoubtedlT  the  best.  The  makers  strongly  recommend  their  self* 
regulating  differential  arc  lamp  in  preference  to  a  hand-controlled  one. 
Proper  attention  must  be  paid  to  current  strength  and  resistanoe. 
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To  adapt  the  apparatus  to  the  parpoees  of  microBCopic  preparatiooa, 
of  a  megascope,  or  of  horizontallj  placed  objects,  a  gimter  length  of 
optical  Iwnch  ia  required.  The  metnod  of  attaining  this  is  shown  in 
fig.  150.  Horizontal  lateral  shelves  are  drawn  out  from  the  ends  of  the 
upper  put,  and  by  their  help  a  second  pair  of  twin  rails  is  set  np  and 


combined  with  the  first,  so  as  to  give  a  total  bench  length  of  2  metres. 
The  two  sections  of  bench  are  rigidly  coupled  together.  It  is  fonnd 
that  with  the  proper  combination  of  Nicols  and  a  black  mirror 
polarisation  effeeU  are  easily  attained,  and  without  slanting  the  camera. 
For  cooling  purposes  a  suitable  water-filled  large  trough  with  plane- 
parallel  wsIIb  is  found  to  answer  well ;  in  lengthy  investigations  the 
water  should  be  renewed. 
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Xdlnger'a  Projeetion  and  Drawiag  Appkratiu.* — As  Bhomim  the 
illnabratioa  (fig.  151),  this  appustos  is  an  improved  form  of  an  older 


type  previonaly  described,  t  and   now  &1bo  adapted  for  photognphic 
porposea  hj  Uie  addition  of  If ieser'a  camera. 

•  Leili'  CtOalogM,  Nol  41, 1905,  p.  »8.  r  Sm  tlua  Jonnwl,  1891,  p.  811. 
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Simple  Apparatus  for  Drawing  and  Photographing  Microscopioal 
Sections.*  — ^This  apparatus,  designed  by  J.  Tandler,  oonsists  (1)  of  a 
drawing-box  carrying  on  its  top  a  photographic  bellows ;  (2)  of  a  box 
enclosing  the  light  source.  Tne  drawing-box  is  closed  in  ihx)nt,  open 
behind,  and  has  a  trapezoidal-shaped  base  of  dimensions :  rear  65  cm.» 
front  85  cm.,  width  85  cm.  The  front  wall  is  strong  and '55  cm.  high ; 
the  back  wall  (oblique)  is  not  so  high,  and  slopes  roof -wise  towards 
the  level  top.  The  reason  for  this  shape  is  that  tne  observer,  sitting  at 
the  side  of  the  box,  may  comfortably  work  with  his  right  arm  in  the 
box.  In  both  the  front  and  back  walls  there  is  a  series  of  slides  for 
receiving  the  drawing  board.  A  right-angled  totally-reflecting  prism 
with  the  hypotenuse  blackened,  is  placed  over  the  upper  end  of  the 
bellows.  Kays  of  light  originating  from  the  light-source  then  pass 
horizontally  through  the  Microscope,  are 
reflected  at  the  prism,  and  pass  vertically 
downwards  through  the  bellows  on  to  the 
drawing  board  in  die  box.  The  source  of 
light  is  generally  an  incandescent  lamp.  The 
author  Keeps  the  arrangement  installed  in 
the  rear  of  his  worbroom,  the  front  (closed) 
side  being  towards  the  window.  In  this  way 
he  finds  that  the  image  projected  into  the 
box  is  bright  enough  without  further  darken- 
ing of  the  room.  By  removing  the  priscfl, 
and  by  setting  tiie  bellows  horizontally  on  a 
board  with  runners,  the  apparatus  can  be  used 
for  photomicrography.  ' 


It 


(4)  PhotomioroffrapliT. 

J.  W.  Gordon's  Apparatus  for  Photo- 
micrographv.f — In  this  application  of  photo- 
graphy to  the  Microscope,  the  instrument  is 
used  m  a  vertical  position.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  tube  A,  about  6  in.  long,  which 
is  placed  over  the  eye-piece.  At  the  upper 
ena  of  this  tube  B,  a  photographic  plate. 
If  in.  square,  is  held  by  means  of  a  cap  C,  in 
a  light-tight  chamber ;  between  this  and  the 
eve-piece  is  a  projection  lens  focused  upon 
the  plate,  and  a  small  exposing  shutter  D  is 
placea  in  the  tube  for  making  the  exposure 
(fig.  152).  .'      • 

If  the  observer's  eyesight  be  normal,  the  ^lo*  152. 

photograph  wiU  be  sharp  when  the  Micro- 
scope is  in  its  ordinary  focus,  but,  as  almost  everyone  has  slight  errors 
of  vision,  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  supply  a  duplicate  tube  E, 
with  a  focusing  eye-piece  of  high  power,  which  is  nrst  placed  on 
the  instrument  in  order  to  focus,  ana  is  then  replaced  by  the  camera. 

•  Zeitechr.  wise.  Mikrosk,  zxi  (1904)  pp.  470-4  (8  figs.), 
t  B.  and  J.  Book's  Spooial  Oataiogae,  1905,  4  figs. 
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A  small  flange  F  fitted  over  the  eye  end  of  the  Microscope  is  required, 

to  form  a  table  npon  which  to  rest  the  camera. 

'  •  In  order  to  overcome  the  tendency  of  the  body  to  move  downwards 

during  a  prolonged  exposure,  a  blocK  of  metal  G,  which  slides  up  and 

down  the  coarse  adjustment,  and  can  be  clamped  in  any  position,  is 

supplied. 

A  yellow  screen  H  (fig.  158),  fixed  on  a  stand  with  universal  motion, 

should  be  employed  between  the  Microscope  mirror  and  the  light  in 

connection  with  isochromatic  plates 
foT"  all  powers  higher  than  a  f  in., 
otherwise  the  focus  cannot  be  relied 
on  with  certainty. 

With  this  apparatus  photographs 
can  be  made  If  in.  in  diameter, 
having  such  fine  detail  that  they 
will  b^r  enlargement  to  any  reason- 
able extent.  One  of  the  chief  ad- 
Fio.  153.  vantages  of  this  extremely  simple 

methwi    of    photomicrography    is 

that  the  optical  performance  of  the  Microscope  is  exactly  the  same  as 

when  it  is  used  for  visual  observation.    The  apparatus  is  made  by  the 

firm  of  R.  and  J.  Beck. 

A  Perfectly  Steady  Stand  for  Photomicrography.* — ^J.  Ries  has 
sought  to  attain  (1)  the  advantages  of  the  Zeiss  large  photomicrographic 
camera  by  a  less  costly  construction ;  and  (2)  to  contrive  an  apparatus 
which  shall  be  useful  for  all  kinds  of  photography.  The  Zeiss  model 
requires  two  tables,  one  for  the  Microscope  and  one  for  the  camera,  so 
that  the  unavoidable  slight  disturbances  of  the  camera  due  to  manipu- 
lation shall  not  extend  to  the  Microscope.  The  cost  and  the  dimensions 
of  so  much  apparatus  practically  limit  its  use  to  institutions.  The 
author  seeks  to  make  his  Microscope  perfectly  steady  and  at  the  same 
time  independent  of  the  camera  by  mounting  it  securely  on  a  heavy 
triangular  base.  This  base  fits  freely  but  accurately  within  a  triangular 
frame  to  which  the  optical  bench  with  camera  is  attached.  Thus  the 
size  of  the  whole  is  kept  within  moderate  limits.  The  bellows  are 
45  cm.  long,  and  are  controlled  by  a  double  rod-rack  gear.  The  front 
and  back  frames  are  secured  on  two  platforms  clamp^  to  the  optical 
bench  and  governed  by  the  rod-gear.  The  camera  can  be  easily  set  up 
or  removed.  It  may  be  used  without  the  Microscope,  and  thus  serve  for 
all  photographic  purposes.  The  author  illustrates  his  method  by  suitable 
diagrams. 

H.,  Dr. — ^UnsiohtbareB  Lioht  im  Bienite  der  Xikroskopie. 

[Mainly  deals  with  Dr.  Edhler^s  photomicrography  with  ultra-Tiolet  raya.] 

CerUraL'Zeit.  f.  Opt.  u.  Meek,  xxtL  (1905)  p.  34. 

Simon  xt  Spillmanh,  L.— Applieation  de  la  photographie  i  la  anmtoitioii  das 
aemants  fignris  du  laiig.  CompUs  Rendm,  lyii  (1904)  pp.  659-60. 


•  ZeitMshr.  wiM.  Mikroidr.,  zxi.  (1904)  pp.  475-8  (5  flga.). 
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(6)  Miorosoopioal  Optios  and  Manipnlation. 

Czapski'B  Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Optical  Instnunents.* — 
This  work,  whose  nature  is  well  expressed  by  its  full  title,  has  now 
reached  its  second  edition,  and  contains  479  large  octavo  pages.  It  has 
become  nearly  double  the  size  of  the  first  edition,  and,  like  its  predecessor, 
forms  a  part  of  Winkelmann*s  '^  Handbook  of  Physics.*'  The  original 
nine  sections  are  now  extended  to  sixteen,  and  are  so  enlarged  and  re- 
vised that  this  second  edition  is  practically  a  new  work. 

Sections  VIIb,  XIII,  XIV,  are  by  Dr.  Bppenstein ;  VIIIa,  IX,  X, 
by  Dr.  von  Rohr ;  and  the  others  are  by  Dr.  Czapeki.  The  scope  of 
the  work  will  be  inferred  from  the  following  list  of  the  section  titles  : — 

I  (pp.  1-26).      Oeometrical  optics. 
II  fpp.  27~64\    (Geometrical  theorv  of  the  optical  image. 
IIIa  (pp.  64-86).    Realisation    of   the    optical   image   by   small 
pencils  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  axis  of  centred  spherical 
surfaces. 
IIIb  (pp.  86-100).    Bealisation  of  the  optical  image  by  oblique 

elementary  pencils  (astigmatic  refraction). 
IIIo  (pp.  101-2).    The  image  by  astigmatic  refraction  or  reflection 

on  doubled  curved  surfaces. 
IIId  fp.  103).    General  theorems  on  homocentric  refraction. 
lY  ^p.  104-163).    Artificial  enlargement   of  the   image-limits 

(theory  of  spherical  aberration), 
y  (pp.  164-183).    Chromatic   aberrations  of   dioptric  systems 

(theory  of  achromatism). 
VI  (pp.  184-210).    Prisms  and  prism-systems. 
Vn  (pp.  211,  etc.).    Limiting  of  the  rays  and  the  properties  of 

optical  instruments  dependent  thereon. 
VUa  (pp.  212-247).    Diaphn^ms  as  a  means  for  the  selection  of 

the  rays  essential  for  an  optical  image. 
VIIb  (pp.  24S-260).    Diaphragms  as  a  means  for  the  plane  repre- 
sentation of  a  space. 
VIIo  (p.  260).    Development  of  the  theory  of  ray-limitation. 
Vin  ftp.  261-269).    The  eye. 
VIIIa  (pp.  270-295).    Vision. 
IX  Tpp.  295-320).    The  photographic  objective. 
X  (pp.  320-328).    Snectecles. 
XI  (pp.  328-335).    The  loup,  or  single  Microscope. 
XII  (pp.  835-878).    The  compound  Microscope. 
XUI  (pp.  373-4).        Enlarged  projection-systems. 
XIV  (pp.  875-385).    lUumination-systems. 
XV  (pp.  386-432).    The  telescope. 

XVI  ^p.  432-471).    Methods  for  the  empirical  determination  of 
the  constants  of  optical  instruments. 

The  numerous  figures  are  very  clearly  drawn,  and  to  most  of  the 
sections  bibliographies  are  appended* 

*  Orandnige  der  Theorie  der  Optischen  Instnimente  nacb  Abbe,  von  Dr. 
Siegfried  Czapeki;  mter  Mitwurkang  dee  Verfaeeere  und  mit  Beitr&gen,  Ton  M.  Ton 
Bohr;  hemue^egrben  yon  Dr.  O.  Eppenstein;  mit  176  Abbildongen.    Leipsdg  : 
Johann  A.  Berth,  1904. 

OU.  18ih,  1905  2  x 
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Von  Bohr'8  Image-formation  in  Optical  InstrnmentB  firom  the- 
Standpoint  of  Geometrical  Optics.* — ^This  work,  whose  full  title  is 
^ven  below,  forms  the  first  volume  of  a  treatise  on  the  theory  of  optical 
instruments.  It  is  dedicated  to  Professor  Abbe,  and  the  preface  haa 
been  written  by  Dr.  Czapstd.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  as  follows, 
the  names  of  the  respective  contributors  being  given  in  square  brackets : — 

I  (pp.  1-85).    The  claims  of  geometrical  ^tics.    [H.  Siedentonf.] 
II  (pp.  36-82).  Galculation-formulse.   [A.  Kdnig  and  M.  von  Bohrij. 
Ill  (pp.  83-128).    Abbe's  geometrical  theory  of  the  optical  image. 

[E.  Wandersleb.] 
lY  (pp.  124-207^.    Realisation  of  the  optical  image.    [P.  Cuhnann.l 

V  (pp.  208-338).    Theory  of  spherical  aberrations.   [A.  K6nig  andf 

M.  von  Bohr.] 

VI  (pp.  339-372^.    Theory  of  chromatic  aberrations.    [A.  Eonig.] 
YII  (pp.  373-408).    Calculation  of  optical  systems  on  the  basis  of 

the  theory  of  aberrations.    [A.  feonig.J 
VIII  (409-465).    Prisms  and  prism-systems.     [F.  LSwe.J 
IX  (m).  466-507).     Bay  limitation  in  optical  systems.     [M.  von 

Bohr.] 
X  (pp.  508-547).  The  ray-path  through  optical  systems.    [M.  von 
Bohr.] 

Many  of  the  chapters  are  followed  by  collections  of  historical  and 
bibliographical  notes. 

Diffhiction-Image  and  AbBorption-Image.t — K.  Strehl  has  found 
that  S.  Apathy's  attitude  towards  Uie  diffraction  theory  of  microscopic 
vision  is  not  always  understood,  that  he  is  even  accused  of  "  attackmg 
the  Abbe  theory  of  microscopical  image  formation.*'  He  states  that 
Apdthy  does  not  dispute  the  Abbe  theory,  but  that  he  only  limits  it. 
Apdthy  is  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary  microscopic  image  may  be,  as  it 
were,  a  superposition  of  three  inures,  quite  different  in  their  nature,  i.e. 
of  a  diffraction-image  in  Abbe's  sense,  of  a  refraction-image,  and  of  an 
absorption-image.  He  ascribes  the  chief  function  to  the  last  named 
image.  E.  Strehl  endeavours  to  make  the  views  of  himself,  Apdthy  and 
Abbe  clear  on  these  points. 

MiGHAiLis,  L. — ^Ultnmikroikopiiehe  UataranehimgwiL 

Virohoui'i  Arek,  /.  valhoL  AnaL,  Bd.  obczix.  (Folge  17,  Bd.  iz.) 

1905,  pp.  195-aOO. 
Walkxb,  J.— Analytioal  Theory  of  Light.  C.  J.  Clay  (Lcmdcm,  1904)  432  pp. 

(6)  MisoellaneoTi*. 

Optical  Properties  of  Glasses  produced  by  Chance  Brothers.^ — 
By  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Chance  Brothers  and  Co.  we  are  enabled  ta 
give  the  following  table  of  the  optical  properties  of  the  glasses  produced 

*  Die  BildenenguDg  in  OptiacheD  Inetnimeiiten  Tom  Standpunkte  der  geome- 
triiohen  Optik.  Bearbeitet  von  den  WiaienohaftlioheQ  Mitarbeitem  an  der  <^»tiBohen 
Werkst&tte,  yon  Carl  Zeiee,  P.  Cnlmann,  S.  Osapaki,  A.  Kdnig,  F.  Lowe,  M.  Ton 
Bohr,  H.  Siedentopf,  E.  Wandereleb.  Herauigegeben  von  M.  yon  Bohr.  Berlin  : 
J.  Springer  (1904)  8yo,  687  pp.,  133  figs,  in  text 

t  Zeitaohr.  wise.  Ifikroek.,  xxii.  (1905)  pp.  1-10. 

X  See  alto  Catalogue  Optical  Conyentiou,  1905,  pp.  2-3. 
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by  their  firm.  The  glasses  are  arranged  in  order  of  descending  values 
of  V.  Those  whose  factory  number  is  preceded  by  the  letter  A  are  the 
ordinary  silicate  crowns  and  flints  whicn  have  been  in  nse  for  over  half 
a  century.  Those  marked  with  the  prefix  B  are  of  more  modem  intro- 
duction, while  those  preceded  by  G  are  of  quite  recent  introduction. 

The  optical  constants  as  given  in  the  table  are  to  be  r^arded  as 
type  values,  which  are  adhered  to  with  considerable  accuracy  from  one 
melting  to  anotlier.  The  spectrum  lines  used  for  the  specification  of 
these  constants  are  the  lines  of  the  hvdrogen  spectrum  known  as  C, 
F  and  6',  and  Uie  sodium  line  D  to  which  latter  the  refractive  index 
Md  refers.  The  wave-lengths  of  these  lines  may  be  taken  in  micro- 
millimetres  as  follows : — 


C  =  0-6663 
F  =  0-4862 


D  =  0-6898 
G'=  0-4841 


The  difference  between  the  refractive  indices  for  the  G  and  F  lines, 
generally  called  the  interval  G  —  F,  is  defined  as  the  mean  dispersion, 
while  the  partial  dispersions  and  their  relative  values,  obtained  by 
dividing  the  partial  dispersion  by  the  mean  dispersion,  are  also  specified. 
The  value  of  v  is  given  by 

Chanoe  Brothers'  Cover  Glasses  of  thin  Glass  for  KicroBOopio 
Preparations.* — ^This  thin  glass  is  made  in  three  thicknesses,  and  in  all 
usual  sizes  both  square  and  round ;  larger  pieces  for  special  purposesare 
also  supplied.  This  glass  is  chemically  of  me  ''  hiu:d  crown^'  type,  but 
differs  m  its  mode  of  manufacture,  its  optical  constants,  which  have 
been  measured  by  means  of  specially  prepared  prisms,  are  as  follows : — 


« 

V«dliim 
DlflMraioii. 

PutiAl  DitpenloM. 

*D 

I 

D-P 

F-G' 

1-5158 

57-4 

000898 

000294 

0'00G04 

000511 

Kanipulation  of  the  Miorosoope.t — ^This  most  excellent  manual, 
the  work  of  Edward  Bausch,  was  originally  published  twenty  years  ago, 
since  when  it  has  deservedly  run  through  four  editions.  In  simple 
language  are  described  the  stand,  its  various  parts  and  accessories,  how 
to  manipulate  these  in  the  proper  way  and  with  the  best  effect,  the 
volume  ending  with  instructions  as  to  the  care  of  a  Mioroecope.  The 
index  is  quite  comfdete. 

Ilementaiy  MicroBOopy.l— This  handbook  on  Elementaiy  Hicro- 
soopy  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  articles  on  ^^Hicroeoopy  for 
Begumers,**  by  F.  Shillington  Scales.    The  material  has  been  re-cast 

*  OfttalogiM,  Optioftl  CoDTentioB,  1905,  p.  4. 

t  BmoMh  and  Lomb  OptiOAl  Co.,  Booheiter,  N.Y.,  4th  ed^  1901.  SOS  p^  with 
aiUMrovM  Uluftrfttioiis. 

t  Londoa:  BmUI^  Tiadal  and  Oox,  1905,  xiL  and  179  pp^  77  figs. 
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and  practically  re-written.  The  work  deals  with  the  simple  and 
oompoond  Microscope,  the  choice  of  a  Microscope,  objectives  and 
eye-pieo^  accessory  apparatus,  the  practical  optics  of  the  Microscope, 
the  manipnlation  of  the  Microscope  and  its  accessories.  The  volume 
may  be  heartily  recommended  as  a  useful  guide  to  beginners. 

B.  Technique.* 
(X)  OoUeotlnff  Oldeots»  inoladlnsr  Oultare  ProoeMes. 

Formate  Broth  in  the  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Mioro-organisms.t 
W.  Omelianski  refers  to  the  differentiating  properties  of  media  contain- 
mg  alkaline  salts  of  formic  acid  in  the  diagnosis  of  micro-organisms. 
Whereas  most  pathogenic  forms  behave  negatively  or  passively,  the 
nearly  allied  non-pathogenic  bacilli  split  up  the  formate,  with  Uie  de- 
velopment of  gas,  00a  and  H,  and  the  formation  of  carbonates.  If 
phenolphthalein  has  been  added  to  the  medium,  the  increased  alkinity 
will  be  shown  by  the  appearance  of  a  red  coloration  ;  but  this  redden- 
ing of  the  medium  occurs  not  only  from  the  splitting  up  of  formates, 
but  also  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  substances  in  the  medium. 
Oultnres  of  B.  coli  and  B,  typhi  grown  on  this  medium  (formate  agar 
bouiUon)  both  produce  a  red  coloration,  which  in  the  case  of  B.  eoli 
is  more  intense  and  appears  earlier.  The  weaker  and  later  appearing 
redness  of  the  culture  of  B,  typhi  is  not  because  this  organism  de- 
composes the  formate  more  slowly,  since  it  has  no  action  on  these  salts, 
but  IS  due  entirely  to  the  formation  of  alkaline  decomposition  products  of 
albuminous  substances  ;  in  the  same  manner  is  explained  the  reddening 
of  the  medium  with  cultures  of  B.  fcBcalis  alcigmes  and  B.  dysmteruB 
Elexner.  The  author  has  contrived  to  set  aside  this  objection  by 
estimating  the  amount  of  gas  produced  bv  the  cultures,  using  for  this 
purpose  an  arrangement  of  Einhorm*s  saccharometer.  The  medium  he 
uses  is  ordinary  pepten  broth,  with  the  addition  of  0*5  p.c.  of  sodium 
formate. 

With  six  different  strains  of  B.  typhi  abdomindlis,  and  by  making  all 
possible  variations — ^bodi  as  to  the  strength  of  the  formate  present  and 
the  age  of  the  culture  used — ^he  was  in  no  instance  able  to  show  the 
slightest  evidence  of  any  decomposition  of  the  formate.  All  cultures 
of  B.  coli  communis  showed  energetic  destruction  of  the  formate  with  an 
abundant  production  of  gas  ;  with  cultures  of  paratyphoid  A  and  B  the 
decomposition  of  tJie  salt  and  production  of  gas  were  equally  energetic ; 
five  different  strains  of  B.  dysentmc^  behaved  like  those  of  B.  typhis 
producing  not  tibie  slightest  decomposition  of  the  formic  salt. 

Identifloation  of  Colonies  of  Pneumococou8.t — ^L.  Buerger  prepares 
the  following  media :  neutral  agar  made  from  meat  juice,  and  contain- 
ing 1*5-2  p.c.  of  pepton,  and  2*5  p.c.  of  agar,  is  melted  down,  and, 

*  This  BubdiTifum  contaiDS  (1)  Oolleotmg  Objects,  inolnding  Oolkore  Pzo- 
oeMea;  (2)  Preparing  Objects;  (8)  Gutting,  including  Imbedding  and  Microtomes; 
(4)  Staining  ana  Injeotii^ ;  (5)  Monnting,  including  slides,  preserratiTe  fluids,  fto. ; 
(6)  Miscellaneous.  t  Oentralbl  Bakt,  2*«  Abt.,  xir.  (1905)  p.  673. 

X  OentralbL  Bakt,  V»  Abt,  zxxix.  (1905)  p.  20. 
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when  oooled  sufficiently  below  the  ooagnlating  point  of  the  serum  to  be 
employed,  one-third  of  its  volume  of  sterile  ascitic  fluid  is  added,  mixed 
and  pouied  into  tubes ;  glucose  serum  agar  is  made  in  the  same  way, 
0*5-2  p.c.  of  glucose  agar  being  used.  He  finds  that  on  these  media, 
after  18-24  hours,  the  surface  colonies  of  pneumococcus  appear  as  flat 
circular  disks,  which  when  viewed  from  above  show  slightly  depressed 
centres,  whereas  side  on  and  by  transmitted  light  they  appear  as  milky 
rings  enclosing  a  transparent  centre,  a  "  ring  type,"  of  various  sizes.  In 
older  colonies,  72  hours,  the  central  opacity  mcreases  and  the  ring  is 
less  marked.  The  author  considers  that  this  type  of  colony  is  diagnostic 
of  pneumococcus,  and  must  be  distinguished  irom  the  ring  forms  occa- 
sionally seen  with  streptococcus,  but  which  possess  a  distinct  nucleus,  and 
from  those  colonies  that  only  show  rings  by  transmitted  light,  but  which 
by  reflected  light  show  a  definitely  raised  centre. 

Apparatus  for  Dissolving  and  Filtering  large  Quantities  of 
Gelatin  and  Agar,  etc.* — G.  Blecher  describes  the  following  apparatus. 
It  consists  of  four  parts :  (1)  The  heating  kettle  of  enamellea  iron  to 
receive  the  solution  from  the  suction  vessel.  It  has  a  tight-fitting  Ud 
provided  with  two  perforations,  one  for  a  thermometer,  the  other  for  the 
suction  tube  connected  with  an  air  pump.  (2)  The  solution  vessel.  (8) 
The  suction  vessel,  which  in  size  and  snape  is  like  the  solution  vessel, 
excepting  that  near  the  rim  it  is  provided  with  a  tube  in  which  is  fixed  a 
glass  tu^  bent  at  right  angles  and  carried  up  parallel  to  the  wall  of  the 
vessel  and  through  the  perforation  in  the  Ud.  (4)  The  filter,  also  of 
enamelled  iron,  with  a  perforated  bottom  that  fits  by  means  of  a  rubber 
hoop  to  the  rim  of  the  suction  vessel.  In  using  the  apparatus  the  solution 
vessel  containing  the  substance  to  be  dissolved  and  the  solvent  is  placed  in 
the  kettle,  which  is  filled  10  cm.  high  with  water,  heated  to  boiling-point 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  until  the  solution  has  attained  the  desired 
temperature ;  the  kettle  is  then  closed,  and  when  solution  is  complete  the 
solution  vessel  is  taken  out.  The  suction  vessel,  with  the  filter  attached, 
is  then  placed  in  the  kettle,  the  bottom  of  the  filter  being  fitted  with 
a  moistened  layer  of  washing  fiannel  or  filter-paper  ;  the  fiuid  from  the 
solution  vessel  is  now  poured  into  the  filter  vessel,  the  suction  pipe  is 
passed  throngh  the  opening  in  the  lid ;  this  is  closed,  and  the  pipe  is 
joined  with  the  pump ;  whilst  the  suction  is  taking  place  the  tempera- 
ture is  kept  constant  by  gentle  heating.  Wben  filtering  is  completed,  the 
gelatin,  etc.,  is  found  to  be  quite  clear  in  the  suction  vessel. 

Methods  for  Determining  the  Immunity  Unit  for  Standardising 
Diphtheria  Antitoxin.* — M.  J.  Rosenau  gives  details  of  the  methods 
used  in  the  determination  of  the  standard  of  immunity.  After  briefly 
discussing  Ehrlich's  "side-chain"  theory  of  immunity,  he  finds  that 
from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  the  unit  of  immunity,  in  the  case  of 
diphtheria,  may  be  defined  as  that  quantity  of  diphtheria  antitoxic  serum 
which  will  just  neutralise  200  minimal  lethal  doses  of  a  pure  poison, 
that  is  a  poison  which  contains  only  toxin,  and  no  toxoid,  toxone,  or 
other  substances  capable  of  uniting  with  the  antibodies.  The  minimal 
lethal  dose  is  defined  as  that  quantity  of  toxin  which  will  surely  kill 

•  CantimlbL  Bakt.,  2^  Abt,  xiy.  (1905)  p.  415  (1  fig.), 
t  Hyg.  Lab.  Bull.  No.  21  (1905)  WashmgtoD,  U.aA. 
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•every  gninea-pig  weighing  250  grm.  in  the  coarse  of  4  days,  or  at  the 
very  latest,  5  days. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  toxin  he  uses  a  colture  of  "  Park's 
hacillus  No.  8  "  grown  as  a  surface  growth  in  a  special  bouillon ;  the 
strongest  poisons  being  obtained  when  the  surface  growth  is  heavy  and 
the  broth  remains  clear.  The  medium  known  as  "  Smith's  bouillon ''  is 
prepared  as  follows  :  the  meat  is  ground  in  the  usual  way,  the  expressed 
juice  being  collected,  weighed  and  added  to  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
placed  in  the  cool  for  24  hours,  strained,  and  again  weighed  ;  it  is  then 
neutralised  with  sodium  hydrate  to  1  *  5  p.c.  acidity  to  phenolphthalein  ; 
it  is  now  inoculated  with  B.  coli  communiSy  by  adding  10  c.cm.  of  a  24- 
hour  old  broth  culture  for  each  litre  of  the' meat  infusion ;  this  is  grown 
at  87^  G.  for  24  hours  ;  add  the  white  of  one  egg  for  each  litre  of  the 
infusion,  heat  for  20  minutes  to  coagulate  the  albumen,  and  filter  while 
liot  through  paper  ;  weigh  the  filtrate  obtained,  and  add  water  to  make 
up  the  loss;  neutralise  with  sodium  nitrate  to  an  acidity  of  0*5  p.c, 
•aad  1  p.c.  pepton,  \  p.c.  sodium  chloride,  and  0*1  p.c.  dextrose ;  heat 
again  for  20  minutes  in  streaming  steam  in  an  open  autoclave ;  again 
neutralise  to  0  *  5  p.c,  filter  through  paper  and  fill  into  Fembach  flasks, 
then  sterilise  in  tne  autoclave  at  120  C.  for  20  minutes.  The  flasks 
are  then  inoculated  on  the  surface  from  a  24-hour  old  culture,  and 
incubated  for  7  days  at  37  *  5^  G.  The  bouillon  is  then  passed  through  a 
porcelain  filter  by  means  of  a  vacuum,  and  stored  in  flasks  provided 
with  a  syphon  and  Maasen  nozzle  for  the  convenience  of  drawing  off  small 
amounts  from  time  to  time.  The  toxicity  of  the  poison  is  then  determined 
by  inoculating  guinea-pigs.  The  writer  describes  the  usual  method 
of  preparing  antitoxic  serum,  and  indicates  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  keep  the  serum  dry  and  free  from  the  oxidising  action  of  the 
air,  by  the  influence  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  by  storing  it  in  a 
:speciiJ  ice-box  at  5^  G.,  and  so  guarding  it  against  the  action  of  light 
and  maintaining  it  at  a  constant  low  temperature.  For  determining  the 
antitoxic  value  of  this  serum,  a  glycerinated  solution  is  made  by  weigh- 
ing 1  grm.  of  dry  serum  and  dissolving  it  in  1  part  physiological  salt 
solution  (0*85)  and  two  parts  glycerin.  From  uiis  solution,  by  means 
of  specially  made  pipettes,  varying  dilutions  with  physiological  salt 
solution  are  obtainea.  Exact  amounts  of  the  dilutions  of  toxin  and  of 
serum  are  now  filled  into  specially  prepared  syringes,  where  they  are 
actively  shaken  to  obtain  an  intimate  mixture  and  are  placed  at  room 
temperature  in  diffused  light  one  hour  before  inoculation  into  the  guinea- 
pigs.  The  animals  always  receive  a  total  of  4  com.  of  fluid,  injected 
subcutaneously  in  the  median  abdominal  line.  As  the  limit  of  the 
minimal  lethal  dose  or  the  mixture  containing  the  L  +  dose  of  the 
toxin  and  one  immunity  unit  is  approached,  one  of  three  results  occurs  : 
{a)  the  animal  dies  from  acute  poisoning  on  about  the  fourth  day  ;  {b) 
it  develops  post-diphtheric  paralysis  between  the  fourteenth  and  thirtieth 
^y  ;  {c)  it  recovers. 

Method  for  Orowing  Anaerobic  Organisms  under  Aerobic  Con- 
ditions.*— 6.  Tarozzi  has  devised  a  medium  on  which  he  has  succeeded 

*  CoDtralbL  Baki,  !*•  Abi  xzxriii.  (1905)  p.  619. 
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in  growing,  under  aerobic  conditions,  certain  strictlj  anaerobic  sapro* 
phjtes  obtained  from  tiie  intestinal  contents  of  dogs  and  from  pntirefjing 
human  bodies,  and  which  from  their  morpholc^cal  relationship  with 
the  Tetanus  bacillus  he  denotes  as  tlie  group  of  rseudo-tetanus  bacilli  ; 
he  also  obtained  good  results  with  B.  tetani  and  with  the  bacillus  of 
symptomatic  antb^.  The  medium  is  prepared  as  follows :— A  mouse, 
guinea-pig  or  rabbit  is  killed,  opened  aseptically,  and  with  sterile  forceps, 
and  scissors,  pieces  of  Uver,  spken,  kidney,  etc.,  are  cut  out^  and  placed 
in  an  eaual  number  of  tubes  of  broth  ana  agar ;  these  are  incubiUed  at 
87°  G.  for  two  days  and  the  contaminated  tubes  are  discarded.  He 
found  that  if  a  piece  of  fresh  tissue  was  placed  in  a  tube  of  broth^ 
and  after  a  few  hours  was  taken  out  again,  and  the  tube  then  inoculated 
with  an  anaerobic  germ,  the  conditions  were  as  favourable  for  its 
growth  as  if  the  portion  of  tissue  were  still  present  in  the  medium. 

Difference  of  Behaviour  of  Bacillus  typhosus  and  B.  coll  com- 
munis in  Media  containing  Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Red  Prussiate 
of  Potash.* — ^A.  Marrassini  and  B.  Schiff-Oiorgini  find  that  nutrient 
broth,  or  broth  and  glycerin  to  which  is  added  copper  sulphate  in  pro- 
portions varying  from  -^^  to  t7^»  w  V^^  decolorised  by  B,  coli  com- 
munis^ and  the  medium  rendered  turbid,  while  when  B,  typhosus  is 
sown  therein  no  chajige  takes  place.  An  analogous  reaction  is  observed 
when  ferricyanide  of  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  2-5  p.c,  is  added  to 
the  medium.  Here,  after  incubation  at  37°  C.  for  48  hours,  the  medium 
inoculated  with  typhoid  retains  its  greenish-yellow  hue,  while  that  in 
which  B.  coli  communis  has  been  sown  has  turned  green,  the  colour 
becoming  intensified  as  time  goes  on.  The  colour  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  a  blue  precipitate,  and  the  precipitate  to  the  production  of  lactic  add 
by  the  Coli  organisms. 

C2)  Preparing  Oldeots. 

Fixing  and  Staining  Nuclei.t— In  his  researches  on  the  testing 
nucleus  and  mitosis,  E.  v.  Tellyesniczky  makes  special  reference  to  the 
effect  of  fixatives.  As  good  fixatives  are  distmguished  Flemming's 
strong  solution  and  a  mixture  of  100  ccm.  3  p.c.  potassium  bichromate 
and  5  ccm.  acetic  acid.  The  sections  were  mordanted  for  24  hours  in 
saturated  solution  of  copper  acetate,  then  washed  and  stained  in  lp*o. 
hffimatoxylin  solution  for  24  hours,  and  finally  differentiated  in  Wei- 
gert*s  decoloriser. 

Fixation  and  Staining  Muscle  Fibres.}  —  0.  Schlater  fixed  em- 
bryos of  the  fowl  in  Hertwig's  fluid,  which  consists  of  chromic  add 
(1  p.a)  150  ccm. ;  saturated  solution  of  sublimate,  150  ccul  ;  gladal 
acetic  add,  15  ccm.;  formalin  (40  p.c)  50  ccm.;  distilled  water, 
185  ccm.  Paraffin  sections  of  the  material  were  stained  with  Heiden- 
hain's  iron-hsBmatoxylin. 

Demonstrating  Blood  Formation  in  Osseous  Fishe8.§ — H.  Marcus 
fixed  the  eggs  of  Oobius  capito  in  Gamoy's  fluid  (6  parts  alcohol,  3  parta 
chloroform,  and  1  part  acetic  acid)  for  2-3  hours.     After  about  an 

*  Atti  Boo.  ToMana  Sd.  Nat>  xir.  (1905)  pp.  174-7. 

t  AichiT  Mikrosk.  Anut.  u.  Entwickl.,  Uvi  (1905)  pp.  367-483  (5  pU.). 

X  Tom.  oit,  pp.  440-68  (8  plB.>  §  Tom.  oit,  pp.  883-54  (1  pL). 
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honr's  immerBion  the  capanle  was  removed  with  forceps  or  needles. 
Prom  this  fluid  the  egps  were  removed  to  chloroform,  and  thence 
through  chloroform-patamn  to  paraffin  m.p.  iO'.  This  process  is  rather 
slow,  bat  it  avoids  the  overheating,  which  is  so  detrimental  to  the  yolk. 
Formalin  was  found  to  fix  the  embrjo  badly.  Telljesniczky's  floid  gave 
good  results.  After  a  fixation  of  21  hours  the  materia]  was  waabed, 
uien  stained  with  borax-carmin,  and  aftenrords  imbedded  hj  the 
chloroform  method  in  paraffin  m.p.  40°.  The  sections  were  fixed  to  the 
slide  with  clove-oil-coliodion. 

C3)  Onttfns'i  Indudlnc  Iinb«ddliiB  ancCKlorotoinea. 
Lelts'  New  Hiorotome.* — This  instrument  is  described  by  Professor 
Henneberg  who,  after  several  months'  use,  has  found  it  very  satisfactory 


and  adapted  to  ite  purpose.  The  instrument  is  a  finnly-buUt  sliding 
mi<70tome,  wiUi  automatic  object-movement  and  laige,  heavy  knife- 
slide,  which  can  be  worked  direct  by  the  hand  or  by  chain  and  tooUi- 
wheel.     It  is  made  in  two  sizes,  with  track-lengths  of  32  and  42icm. 

•  ZeitKhr.  wiM.  MikiMk^  sxil.  (1905)  pp.  12S-S0  (4  ngt.y 
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respectively.  For  most  pnrpoeefl  the  small  ate  enfEcee.  When  hsiid- 
motioQ  is  desired,  a  bent  pin  is  fastened  to  the  block  (fig.  154)  by 
means  of  the  same  screw  which  holds  the  knife-clamp.  For  chain-nse 
the  microtome  is  provided  at  each  end  with  a  beam-like  projection,  each 
of  which  carries  a  chain-wheel,  one  for  the  winch,  the  other  for  the 
straining  of  the  chain.  The  winch  can  be  fitted  as  shown  in  fig.  155, 
or  at  the  other  end,  and  thos  an  operator  can  rotate  the  winch  either 
with  his  left  hand  or  his  right.  Fig.  154  shows  the  manner  of  the 
antomatic  elevation  of  the  object.  The  rotation  of  the  tooth-wheel 
occnrs  indirectly  through  a  bent  carved  movable  lever  screwed  to  the 
block  (hence  the  "  blo^-angle ").  The  lower  end  of  the  lever  in  the 
movement  of  the  slide  to  the  end  of  the  track  engages  with  a  spring- 
hook,  which  itself  engages  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  and  moves  it  on 


one  notoh.  The  length  of  the  stroke,  about  which  the  block-angle 
rotates  the  wheel  in  this  way,  is  dependent  on  the  downward  lever-end. 
The  length  is  longer  or  shorter,  as  the  block-angle  is  steeper  or  more 
oblique.  The  block-angle  is  arranged  by  the  help  of  a  small  clntch 
which  is  set  to  the  small  scale  at  the  lever-end,  the  numeration 
corresponding  to  the  nnmber  of  the  wheel-teeth  rotated  at  that  par- 
ticuW  pMition  of  the  block-angle.  A  wheel-tooth  corresponds  to  a 
section  thickness  of  O'OOl  mm.  In  its  steepest  position  the  block-aDgle 
corresponds  to  a  wheel-rotation  of  :^5  teeth,  and  the  section  thickness  is 
then  25>*.  The  forward  movement  of  the  clutch  results  from  the 
action  of  the  spiral  spring  visible  in  fig.  154,  the  clutch  sliding  over  the 
teeth  until  a  resistance  is  met  with  on  the  vertical  wall  of  the  micro- 
tome. In  order  that  the  tooth-wheel  should  not  move  too  easily,  a 
small  brake  (not  shown  in  figure)  is  applied  and  regulated  by  a  screw. 
For  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  the  object-holder  the  female-screw 
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fastened  to  it,  and  in  which  the  tooth-wheel  Bpindle  moveB,  ia  fonned  of 
two  halves,  on  each  of  which,  as  in  a  forceps,  a  limit  is  affixed.  A 
Npring   applied  between  these   presses    both    parta    soffidently    tight 


together.     A'^presaore  on  the  limb  suffices  to  open  the  screw,  and  the 
object-holder  can  tiien  be  pushed  up  and  down. 

By  the  nse  of  two  screws  in  the  knife-holder  it  is  possible  to  set  the 


^ife  fiat  or  oblique ;  moreover,  the  knife  moves  on  a  slab  rotatory 
ahont  an  axis  (figs.  155  and  156).  The  screw  for  clamping  the  knife- 
lest  mores  on  a  block  in  a  groove,  whereby  the  adjustment  of  the  clamp 
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is  very  oonyeniently  performed.  A  dropping  apparatus  is  added  for 
moistening  the  knife  with  70  p.c.  alcohol  in  the  catting  of  celloidin 
sections.  The  alcohol  reservoir  is  rotatory  about  the  supporting  axis, 
and  the  outflow  tube  is  set  excentrically  for  the  adjustment  of  the 
delivery.  This  dropping  apparatus  is  secured  to  tiie  knife-block,  and 
moves  with  it  (fig.  157). 

Amdt's  Doable  Saw.* — The  introduction  of  this  auxiliary,  which 
was  noticed  in  this  Joumalf  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  found  so  useful 
that  the  inventor  has  brought  out  an  improved  form.  It  is  intended 
for  preparing  microscopic  sections  from  Wd  objects.  The  working 
space  of  the  saw  has  now  been  increased  to  6*5  cm.,  and  there  are  also 
other  improvements. 

r(4)  StalntTigigand  IPtoJaotlng. 

Differential  Stain  for  Oonococcas.} — B.  Lessczynski  employs  the 
following  method :  cover  slip  preparations  are  made  from  the  pus  diluted 
with  water  in  the  usual  way,  and  after  fixing  in  the  flame  are  treated  for 
60  seconds  with  thionin  solution  (sol.  sat.  aq.  thionin  10  ccm. ;  aq.  dest. 
88  ccm. ;  acid  carbol.  liquef .  2  ccm.)  and  washed  in  water.  Then  treat 
for  60  seconds  in  picric  acid  solution  (sol.  sat.  aq.  acid  picric ;  sol.  aq. 
caustic  potash  1 :  1000  ;  &&  50  ccm.).  Without  washing  in  water,  treat 
for  5  seconds  with  absolute  alcohol ;  wash  in  water,  dry,  and  mount  in 
balsam. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  pus  cells  is  stained  straw-yellow  and  the  nuclei 
red- violet,  the  gonococci  appearing  as  black  sharply  contoured  diplooocci, 
the  other  bacteria  are  yellowish-red  to  pinkish-red.  The  extra-cellular 
cocci  and  those  lying  deeply  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cells  are  often 
not  stained  in  a  characteristic  manner. 

Persio-aoetio  Acid  as  a  Stain  for  Vegetable  TiB8ue.§ — G.  Beck 
von  Managetta  recommends  a  new  pigment,  Persio,  for  staining  vegetable 
tissue.  It  is  a  red  indigo,  and  is  much  like  Orseille  in  origin  and  com- 
position. It  is  a  purple  powder,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  acetic  add, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  in  alcohol.  As  persio-acetic  acid  it  is  extremely 
valuable,  a  strong  solution  staining  deeply  in  1-2  minutes.  The  stained 
sections  mav  be  mounted  in  glycerin,  potassium  acetate,  and  Venetian 
turpentine,  by  all  of  which  the  tone  is  advantageously  altered.  Penio- 
acetic  acid  will  combine  with  other  pigments.  The  author  mentions 
combinations  with  nuclear  black,  nigrosin,  methyl-green,  and  gentian- 
violet. 

New  Method  of  Bapid  Staining  Nervous  Tissue  with  Gold 
Ohloride.|| — ^B.  de  Nabias  fixes  the  tissue  in  any  solution  which  allows 
after-treatment  with  iodine.  The  sections  on  we  slide  are  dehydrated, 
and  then  immersed  in  Gram's  iodine  solution  until  they  become  vellow. 
After  washing  in  distilled  water  they  are  placed  in  1  p.c.  gold  chloride 

*  Zeitsohr.  wise.  Mikiosk.,  xxL  (1904)  pp.  104-18  (5  flgi.}. 
t  J.R.M.8. 1902,  p.  112. 

t  Centralbl.  Bakt  Bef.,  1«*  Abt,  zxxtI  (1905)  p.  692. 

I  8B.  Deutsob.  Naturwiss.  Ymins  f.  Bfihmen,  *•  Lotos,"  1904,  No.  7.    See  «]■» 
ZeitBohr.  wim.  Mikmk.,  xxii  (1905)  pp.  16G-8. 
n  C.  B.  Boo.  Biol.,  lyi  (1904)  p.  426. 
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solution.  They  are  again  washed,  and  then  treated  with  1  p.c.  anilin 
water.  After  washing  again  in  distilled  water  the  sections  are  passed 
through  graded  alcohols  to  xylol  and  balsam. 

Method  of  Contrast  Staining  with  Blen  de  Lyon  and  Picric  Acid.§ 
— Skrobansky  takes  the  sections  which  have  been  previously  stained 
with  borax-carmin  from  distilled  water  and  places  them  in  the  following 
mixture: — ^Distilled  water  50  parts ;  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  bleu 
de  Lyon  2  parts ;  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  5  parts.  In 
this  the  sections  remain  for  2-3  minutes,  and  are  then  passed  through 
graded  alcohols  to  xylol  and  mounted  in  balsam. 

Staining  Tubercle  Bacillus.  || — A.  Mendoza,  in  some  further  obser- 
vations on  this  subject,  remarks  that  other  mixtures  .produce  a  perfect 
staining.  Thus  iodine-green,  when  the  water  is  saturated  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  stains  the  bcK^illi  beautifully,  though  the  strength  of  the  de- 
coloriser  must  be  reduced.  Some  pigments  will  give  a  double  stain,  e.g. 
meth^len-blue,  when  used  in  conjunction  with  thymol  (saturated  aqueous 
solution  of  thymol  80  c.cm. ;  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  methylen-blue 
10  c.cm.;  alcohol  10  c.cm.).  The  bacilli  stain  dark  blue  and  the  rest  of 
the  elements  a  red-violet,  diough  to  obtain  this  result  the  strength  of  the 
deooloriser  must  be  reduced  to  one-fifth  (20-80  of  water). 

New  Method  of  Capsule  Staining.^ — L.  Buerffer^s  method  requires 
the  following  solutions  :~~(1)  Blood  serum,  dUuted  with  equal  bmk  of 
normal  saline  or  ascitic  or  pleural  fluid ;  (2)  Miiller^s  fluid,  saturated  with 
sublimate;  (3)  80-95  p.c.  alcohol;  (4)  tincture  of  iodine  (7  p.c.); 
(5^  fresh  anilin  water,  gentian-violet  solution,  or  fuchsin  solution ; 
(6;  2  p.c.  aqueous  salt  solution.  A  film  is  made  hj  mixing  some  culture 
with  a  drop  of  serum  on  a  cover-glass.  When  it  is  about  half  dry  the 
film  is  covered  with  fixative.    It  is  then  gently  warmed,  and  after  a 

Slick  wash  in  water  is  passed  through  alcohol,  aiid  then  treated  with 
e  iodine  solution  for  about  a  minute.  The  cover-glass  is  then  washed 
with  alcohol  until  no  more  iodine  comes  off.  After  drying  in  the  air, 
the  film  is  stained  for  three  seconds ;  it  is  then  washed  and  mounted  in 
salt  solution.  The  preparation  may  be  ringed  round  with  vaselin  before 
examination. 

If  the  films  be  stained  with  fuchsin,  they  should  be  examined  in 
water.  Oram's  method  may  be  adopted,  ana  the  preparations  after- 
stained  with  10-15  p.c.  aqueous  fuchsm.  Mounting  in  balsam  destroys 
the  sharp  outline  of  the  capsule,  though  the  preparations  are  fairly  good. 

Draionatrating  Fat  in  the  Animal  Liver.* — 0.  Deflandre,  when 
investigatii^  the  adipoeenic  function  of  the  liver  f  had  recourse  to  the 
following  histo-chemical  methods.  The  freshly  removed  liver  was  cut 
up  into  thin  slices  and  immersed  in  strong  Flemming  [chromic  acid 
(10  p.c.)  15  parts ;  osmic  acid  (1  p.c.)  80  parts ;  glac^Al  acetic  acid  10 
parts ;  distilled  water  95  parts]  for  24  hours.    The  pieces  are  then 

^  Intam.  Monataohr.  Anai  n.  Phys.,  xxL  (1904)  pp.  21-2.  See  also  Zeitsohr. 
wiss.  Mikioak.,  xxii.  (1905)  p.  188. 

t  BoL  Inst  Alfonao  Xm.,  i  (1905)  pp.  61-2.    See  ante,  p.  52a 

t  Centnlbl.  Bakt.,  1«*  Abt  Orig.,  zxxix.  (1905)  pp.  216-24, 835-52  (9  figs.). 

(  Joorn.  Anat  et  PhyiioL.  xl.  (1904)  pp.  79-80. 

g  J.B.H.8. 1904,  p.  801. 
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washed  in  numing  water  for  24  hours.  For  washing,  a  fonnel  with  a 
siphon  stem  was  used.  This,  when  placed  under  a  tap,  kept  filling  and 
emptying  antomaticallj.  A  large  number  of  pieces,  if  properly  labelled,, 
can  be  washed  by  this  method  at  the  same  time. 

The  pieces  were  next  dehydrated  in  absolute  alcohol,  cleared  up  in 
xylol,  and  imbedded  in  paraffin.  Impregnation  with  paraffin  should  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible,  as  protracted  immersion  in  ^lol  tends  to 
dissolve  out  the  fat  (m>plets.  The  sections  may  be  mounted  unstained  in 
glycerin  or  stained  for  24  hours  in  safranin.  The  safranin  was  a  strong 
alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  anilin  water.  Magenta  red  and  picric 
add  were  also  used,  but  the  effect  was  less  delicate. 

Staining  Ner^e  Sndings  in  Skin  of  Mammals.* — ^A.  S.  Dogiel 
used  a  1-2  p.c.  solution  of  sUver  nitrate  wherein  were  placed  small  pieces 
of  skin,  the  solution  being  incubated  at  from  34^-36^  C.  for  3-5  days. 
The  pieces  were  quickly  washed  in  distilled  water  and  then  transferred 
to  the  reducing  solution  of  formalin  and  pyrogallic  acid  for  3-5  days. 
If  the  silver  had  been  reduced  the  preparations  were  washed  in  distilled 
water,  then  hardened  in  absolute  alconol,  and,  after  imbedding  in  celloidin, 
were  sectioned. 

Examination  of  Cultures  and  Smears  from  Throat  and  Nose.f — 
W.  T.  6.  E^igh  recommends  the  following  procedure  for  detecting  the 
presence  of  diphtheria  bacilli  in  exudations  of  the  throat  and  nose. 
The  stain  consists  of  toluidin  blue  1  grm.  dissolved  in  20  com. 
absolute  alcohol  and  1  litre  of  distilled  water,  to  which  50  com.  of 
glacial-acetic  acid  are  added.  The  films  and  smears  should  be  stained 
For  two  minutes  or  longer.  When  examined  by  artificial  light  the 
Babes-Ernst  granules,  whether  in  bacilli  or  cocci,  are  seen  to  be  stained 
reddish-purple,  the  diphtheria  bacilli  thus  standing  out  prominently. 

Staining  Nerve  Fibrils.} — According  to  A.  Bethe  the  staininfi^  of 
nerve  fibrils  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  acid,  '*  fibril  acid,**  which  is 
insoluble  in  ether.  He  gives  three  methods.  (1)  The  old  ether  method, 
which  is  uncertain  as  to  its  results.  The  piece  of  fresh  tissue  is  placed 
in  ether,  which  is  fre(]uently  changed.  After  two  days  it  is  transferred 
to  a  solution  of  toluidin  blue,  1 :  3000,  and  on  the  following  day  to 
ammonium  molybdate.  It  is  then  imbedded  and  sectioned.  (2)  New 
ether  method.  The  fresh  tissue  is  first  treated  with  ether,  and  after- 
wards dehydrated  with  absolute  ether.  It  is  then  transferred  to  i^lol 
and  afterwards  imbedded.  (3)  Ammonia  method.  Fix  with  alcohol, 
to  7-10  parts  of  which  1  part  of  ammonia  is  added ;  imbed  and  stain 
as  before. 

Use  of  Electrolysis  for  the  Metallic  Impregnation  and  Staining 
of  Ti88ue8.§ — L.  Sanzo  places  the  two  electrodes  of  a  battery  in  a  basin 
filled  with  distilled  water.  To  the  negative  pole  is  fixed  a  piece  of  tissue 
previously  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  silver.  A  weak  current  is  then 
passed  and  this  decomposes  the  silver  nitrate,  the  acid  radicle  going  to 

•  Anai  Anzeig.,  xxviL  (1905)  pp.  97-118  (10  flga.). 
t  Lanoet,  1905,  ii.  pp.  80-1. 
t  Zeitaohr.  wias.  Bfikrosk.,  xxi.  (1904)  pp.  344-8. 
{  Anal  ADieig.,  xxrii  (1905)  pp.  269-70. 
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the  positive  pole  while  the  silver  remains  at  the  negative,  being  free  to 
oomDine  with  the  tissae  elements. 

By  fixing  unimpregnated  tissue  to  the  positive  pole  an  acid  reaction 
is  obtained,  and  this  niakes  the  tissue  more  receptive  of  the  silver  salt. 
In  a  similar  way  by  placing  pieces  of  tissue  on  the  anode  or  cathode 
the  tissues  may  be  rendered  acid  or  basic,  so  as  to  mordant  them  as  it 
were  for  basic  or  acid  stains. 

(6)  IClsoellaneoTUi. 

Microtomists'  Tade  Hecum.* — ^The  new  edition  of  the  Microto- 
mists'  Vade  Mecum,  a  handbook  of  the  methods  of  Microscopic  Anatomy, 
by  A.  Bolles  Lee,  contains  much  new  matter,  room  for  which  has  been 
found  by  condensation  and  rearrangement.  Some  chapters,  e.g.  on 
connective  tissues  and  on  blood  and  glands,  have  been  practically  re- 
written, and  those  on  the  nervous  system  have  been  elaborated  and 
much  new  and  important  matter  added.  The  Microtomists'  Vade  Mecum 
is  so  well  known  and  so  universally  consulted  by  every  class  of  histolo- 
gist  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  launch  out  into  praises  of  its  many  merits, 
and  it  only  remains  to  congratulate  the  author  on  his  energy  in  bringing 
his  invaluable  work  up  to  date. 

Ball,  H.  Y. — ^Sttentiali  of  BMteriology.  London :  Kimpion,  1904, 4th  ed. 

Klopbtook,  M.,  tt.  Kowabskt,  a.— Fnktiknm  der  kUnisehan,  ehemifeh-mikroi- 
kopiMhcn  itnd  ba]rteriologiseh«n  VntenuohiiiLgimethodtr. 

Wien:  Urban  n.  Schwanenberg,  1904, 296  pp. 

LiNDNBR,  P.^lQkrotlropiioha  Betriebikontrolle  in  den  Oanmgigewerben  mit  einar 
Binftthnuig  in  di»  tmihnlicht  Biologie,  HafBnreiiLlniltiir  una  Inftktionglehra. 

Berlin :  Panl  Paiej,  1905, 4th  ed.  enlarged, 

521  pp.,  287  flge.,  4  pis. 

Lthob,  B. — ^IQkrotkopiiohe  ITntennchimg  der  Taeei.    Ihre  Bedentnng  nnd  ihre 
Anwendnng  in  der  irtiliehen  Praxis.  Leipzig :  G.  Thieme,  1904, 85  pp., 

MixTBB,  y. — ^Trait^  pratique  de  reeherches  baetMologiqnes. 

Paris:  Malonie,  1904^ 

St.Ohb,  Ph. — ^Lehrbnoh  der  Histologie  nnd  der  mikroskopisehen  Anatomie  des 
Keniehen  mit  Itinsehlnss  der  mikroskopisehen  Teehnik. 

Jena:  G.  Fisoher,  1905,  456  pp.,  352  figs. 

WiHBLOw,  CH.-E.  A. — ^Elements  of  Applied  MoroecoOT;.  A  Ttect-book  f6r  Beginners. 

New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  1905, 183  pp. 


Metallography,  etc. 

Thermal  and  Electrical  BflRBcts  in  Soft  Iron.t  — E.  H.  Hall, 
Churchill,  Campbell  and  Serviss  have  made  delicate  measnrementB  of 
the  Thomson  effect.  Two  bars  of  iron  (99*98  p.c.  Fe)  were  employed, 
one  end  of  each  bar  being  inserted  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  water,  Uie 
other  end  in  boiling  water.  An  electric  current  (25  amperes)  was  passed 
through  the  bars,  from  cold  to  hot  in  one  bar,  from  hot  to  cold  in 
the  other.     The  direction  of  the  current  could  be  reversed.      The 

^  London :  J.  and  A.  Ohnrobill,  6tb  ed.,  1905,  x.  and  588  pp. 
t  Proo.  Amer.  Aoad.  Arts  and  ScL,  xlL  (1905)  pp.  28-55. 
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diflferenoes  of  temperature  (due  to  the  difiFerence  in  direction  of  the 
main  corrent)  between  corresponding  points  in  the  two  bars,  were 
measured  by  means  of  thermo-electric  couples  of  copper  and  German- 
silver,  connected  to  a  sensitive  galvanometer.  Similar  measurements 
were  taken  with  the  main  current  reversed.  Numerous  details  of  the 
mediod  and  the  precautions  adopted  are  given  bv  the  authors.  The 
following  values  were  obtained  for  the  Thomson  effect  coefficient  v, 

[  -  757  X  10-"  mean,  from  18°  to  90* 
approximately  <  —  715        „         „        „     13°  „  61° 

I  -  798        „         „        „      51°  „  90* 

Influence  of  Nitrogen  on  Iron  and  Steel.* — H.  Braune  points  out 
that  the  abnormal  brittleness  frequently  [met  with  in  iron  and  steel, 
especially  in  basic  products,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  presence  of  lai^ 
prcentages  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  or  other  elements,  the  effect  of  which 
IS  well  known.  As  the  result  of  six  years  work,  the  author  states  that 
this  brittleness  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  nitrogen  absorbed  by  the 
metal  in  the  processes  of  manufacture.  The  nitrogen  exists  as  nitride 
of  iron  in  solid  solution  in  ferrite.  To  determine  me  effect  of  nitrogen 
on  the  quality  of  the  metal,  the  author  heated  bars  of  high-grade  iron 
and  steel  in  ammonia  gas  at  800°  C.  for  varying  periods.    Different 

Eroportions  of  nitrogen  were  absorbed ;  the  bars  were  then  annealed  to 
ring  about  a  r^ular  diffusion  of  nitrogen  through  the  metal.  Cnrvee 
are  given  showing  the  effect  of  increasing  proportions  of  nitrogen  on 
the  mechanical  properties  of  (1)  soft  iron  containing  0*06  p.c.  carbon, 
(2)  steel  containing  1  *  15  p.c.  carbon.  The  effect  is  wholly  injurious  : 
0*08  p.c,  or  more,  nitrogen  renders  soft  iron  brittle ;  in  the  case  of  the 
high  carbon  steel  the  same  effect  results  with  only  0*08  p.c.  nitrogen. 
Photomicrographs  are  given  showing  the  remarkable  changes  in  stirac- 
ture  brought  about  by  increasing  percentages  of  nitpgen. 

In  an  editorial  note  appended  to  the  alx)ve  article,  H.  le  Chatelierf 
cites  a  number  of  facts — such  as  the  well  known  difference  in  properties 
between  add  and  basic  steel  of  the  same  composition — ^as  to  hitherto 
unexplained  departures  from  established  laws  governing  the  relation 
between  physic^  properties,  chemical  composition,  and  thermal  treat- 
ment of  steel.  These  irr^ularities  have  been  attributed  to  the  presence 
of  elements,  such  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  which  are  difficult  to  esti- 
mate. H.  Braune's  researoies  suggest  that  the  explanation  may  be 
sought  in  the  presence  of  nitrogen.  U.  le  Ohatelier  gives  some  results  he 
has  obtained  in  endeavouring  to  establish  a  relation  between  brittleness 
of  metals  and  their  microstructure.    He  suggests  that  nitrogen,  when 

S resent  in  moderate  proportions,  may  have  me  effect  of  facilitating  the 
evelopment  of  brittleness  under  unsuitable  thermal  treatment,  rather 
than  that  of  rendering  the  metal  hopelessly  bad. 

The  method  of  estimating  nitrogen  in  iron,  together  with  further 
details,  is  given  elsewhere  by  H.  Braune.} 

*  Bey.  MetaUurgie,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  497-502  (7  flgs.). 
t  Tom.  oit.,  pp.  503-7  (3  figs.). 

X  Op.  dt.,  Extraitf,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  361-4  (4  .figs.).    See  also  Braone,  H.,  «*8iir 
le  rdle  de  Tazote  dant  lea  fen  et  aciera."    B&le.    Editenrs,  Wals  et  MieyiUe,  1905. 
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Brittleness  of  Cemented  Mild  Steels.* — To  determine  the  canse  of 
the  brittleness  resulting  from  the  cementation  of  mild  steel,  J.  Lecarme 
worked  on  steels  of  the  following  composition  : — 

1.  2. 

Carbon      0*100  p.o.  0*090  p.a 

Mftnganeee       0*300   ^  0*628   „ 

Phosphonu      0*081    »,  0*065   „ 

Bilioon       0*750   ^  0*152   „ 

Four  groups,  each  made  up  of  ten  pieces  of  each  steel,  were  padked 
ia)  in  neutral  matter,  (b\  (<;),  and  (d)  in  carburising  material  of  different 
degrees  of  activity,  ana  heated  at  1000°  0.,  the  different  pieces  in  each 
group  being  maintained  at  this  temperature  for  varying  periods.  The 
^b^'ect  of  this  series  of  experiments  was  to  determine  whether  the 
brittleness  is  due  to  heating  at  a  high  temperature,  or  is  influenced  by 
the  composition  of  the  carburising  material.  After  treatment  the  pieces 
were  sulnnitted  to  mechanical  tests  and  microscopically  examined.  The 
changes  in  microstructnre  are  shown  by  photomicrographs.  The  author 
<«oncludee  that  the  thermal  treatment  necessarily  accompanying  cement- 
ation does  not  induce  brittleness,  this  fradlity  being  cauised  by  some 
^chemical  change  in  the  soft  core  taking  pmoe  simultaneously  with  the 
superficial  cementation.  Widely  differing  degrees  of  brittleness  result 
when  steels  obtained  from  different  sources,  though  of  similar  chemical 
composition,  are  submitted  to  the  same  treatment.  It  is  usually 
possible  by  suitable  treatment  to  remove  the  brittleness  resulting  from 
cementation. 

H.  le  Chateliert  ipnts  forward  some  criticisms  of  J.  Lecarme's 
inferences,  and  remarks  that  the  chief  object  of  their  publication  is  to 
induce  other  workers  to  investigate  the  subject  more  fully.  The  presence 
of  nitrogen  may  influence  the  results. 

Technique  of  Microscopic  Metallography.}  —  H.  le  Ghatelier  de- 
scribee the  improvements  in  the  details  of  polishing,  etching,  etc., 
effected  in  his  laboratory  since  the  publication  of  his  former  article  on 
the  same  subject.! 

Grinding. — ^A  rapidly  revolving  emery  wheel,  against  which  the 
section  is  Ughtly  pressed,  gives  the  best  results.  For  quenched  steels 
which  surface-heating  might  let  down,  a  wheel  flooded  with  water  and 
revolving  at  slower  speeds  should  be  used.  It  has  been  stated  that  if 
the  section  does  not  become  too  hot  to  hold  with  the  fingers,  the 
temperature  cannot  rise  suficiently  to  have  any  effect  on  the  metal. 
This  is  not  the  case,  as  the  surface  pressed  against  the  emery  wheel  may 
be  considerably  hotter  than  the  mass  of  the  piece.  To  remove  the 
modified  skin  which  appears  to  be  the  unavoidable  result  of  grinding  on 
emery  iwheels,  the  section  should  be  rubbed  by  hand  on  moderately 
coarse  emery  paper.    Moistening  emery  paper  with  oil  of  turpentine 

^  Bey.  MetaUnrgie,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  516-25  (6  figs.), 
t  Tom.  cii.  pp.  526-7. 

t  Ber.  Metalhirgie,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  528-37  (3  figs.) 

§  BoU.  Boo.  d'Eno.;  see  also  **Ck>ntributioQ  k  I'^tnde  des  alliagea,"  pp.  421-40, 
ftnd  Metallogr»phiBt,  iT.  (1901)  pp.  1-22. 

Oa.  18th^  1905  2  Y 
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hastens  tiie  operatdon.    The  edges  of  the  section  should  be  bevelled  to 
avoid  tearing  the  polishing  papers  and  cloths. 

Fine  PoU$king, — ^The  antnor  insiste  on  the  importance  of  using 
powders  of  uniform  dimension  of  grain.  The  time  spent  in  their  pre- 
paration is  fully  repaid  by  the  incres^  rapidity  of  polishing.  For  iron 
and  steel  three  powders  are  used,  sieved  emery,  levigated  emery  (finer), 
and  washed  alumina.  The  author^s  methods  for  the  preparation  of  these 
are  given  in  detail.  Fine  flannel  maintained  in  a  state  of  tension  on 
glass  is  used  as  supporting  medium  for  the  polishing  powders.  Filtered 
soap  solution  serves  to  fix  the  powder  to  the  cloth.  Surfaces  thus 
prepared  may  be  used  for  polishing  dry  or  damp.  To  shorten  the  time 
occupied  in  polishing,  revolving  wooden  discs,  covered  with  fine  doth, 
or  felt  discs,  mi^  be  used  in  the  final  stage  when  alumina  is  employed. 

Methods  of  Jstehing. — ^A  5  p.c.  solution  of  picric  acid  in  alcohol  haa 
come  into  general  use.  Two  reagents  recommended  by  Eourbatoff  are  : 
(1^  amyl  alcohol  containing  4  p.c.  nitric  add ;  (2)  4  p.c.  solution  of  nitric 
acid  in  ordinary  alcohol  1  part,  saturated  solution  of  nitrophenol  in 
ordinary  alcohol  8  parts.  Cementite  is  readily  coloured,  other  con- 
stituents not  being  affected,  by  a  solution  containing  25  p.c.  sodium 
hydrate  and  2  p.c^picric  add,  at  100°  0. 

Microscope. — ^The  author  has  abandoned  the  use  of  the  mercury  arc 
lamp,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  manipulation  and  the  long  exposure 
requuied,  though  exceUent  photographs  were  obtained  by  its  aid.  A 
Nemst  lamp  with  two  thidc  filunents,  so  placed  that  their  li^t  is> 
superposed  on  the  illuminator  of  the  Microscope,  gives  good  r^ults; 
the  source  of  light  is  suffidendy  broad  to  eliminate  the  interference 
fringes  which  give  trouble  when  an  ordinary  Nemst  lamp  with  a  thin 
filament  is  used.  For  sted  sections  exposures  of  2-5  minutes  are- 
usually  suffident.  Several  modifications  in  the  Microscope  and  camera 
used  by  the  author  are  described.  It  is  more  satisfactory  to  obtain  high 
magnifications  by  employing  objectives  of  higher  power  than  by  in- 
creasing the  distance  between  plate  and  eye-piece. 

Alloys  of  Copper  and  Aluminium.*  —  L.  Quillet  confirms  the 
mdting  point  curve  (li^dus)  of  the  copper^^Juminium  alloys  obtained 
by  H.  le  Chatelier,  with  some  slight  differences.  To  determine  the 
curve  of  the  '*  solidus  **  he  has  investigated  the  cooling  curves  of  different 
alloys  and  the  micrography  of  alloys  quenched  at  varying  temperatures. 
The  alloys  containing  8  p.c.  to  14  p.c.  aluminium  have  one  and  f requendv 
two  critical  points.  The  auiiior  oistinguishes  seven  constituents  in  all, 
three  of  which  are  compounds — Al/^  AlGu,  AlGu,  (?)— the  others- 
being  solid  solutions.  Their  characteristics  and  conditions  of  formatioa 
are  described  in  detail. 

Constitution  of  Lron-Carbon  All07S.t— In  an  important  paper  deal- 
ing with  Boozeboom^s  application  of  the  phuno  doctrine  to  tiie  iron- 
carbon  system,  E.  Heyn  points  out  that  the  sdence  of  metallography^ 
has  advanced  enc^mously  with  the  devdojMnent  of  the  tiiecny  of  solutions 

•  Bey.  MetaUuieiflp  iL  (1905)  pp.  567-88  (4  dMgiami,  28  phoftoakiorofrapha). 
t  IroD  and  Steel  Mag.,  ix.(1905)  pp.  407-17  end  510-18;  x.  (1905)  pp.  42-4^ 
(27  figs.). 
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and  tlie  phase  doctirine.  The  important  part  played  by  the  Mioroscope 
in  its  deyelopment  should  not,  however,  be  forgotten.  While  the  phase- 
role  furnishes  information  regarding  stable  equilibria,  the  Microscope  is 
almost  the  only  means  of  investigating  metastable  conditions  of  dloys. 
Starting  with  a  diagram  of  the  critical  points  of  iron-carbon  aUoys, 
agreeing  closely  with  that  given  by  Koberts-Austen,  the  author  describer 
the  changes  which  take  place  when  coolingis  sufficiently  slow  to  permit 
the  attainment  of  stable  equilibrium.  When  the  rate  of  cooung  is 
somewhat  accelerated,  stable  equilibrium  does  not  result.  Assuming 
that  by  rapid  quenchhig  from  a  temperature  T  the  alloy  is  retained,  at 
a  lower  temperature  t,  in  a  condition  corresponding  to  stable  equilibrium 
at  T,  a  number  of  cases  are  taken  and  the  final  constitution  oi  the  alloy 
infeired.  Such  complete  supercooling,  however,  is  not  possible  in  the 
case  of  iron-carbon  alloys.  The  condition  of  an  alloy  rapidly  cooled 
from  a  temperature  T  to  ^  is  unstable,  and  is  intermediate  oetween  the 
condition  stable  at  T  and  that  stable  at  ^.  T  is  assumed  to  be  above,, 
and  t  below  the  critical  range.  Transition  constituents,  which  must  not 
be  considered  as  phases,  are  thus  formed.  Martensite  and  troostite  are 
well  known  examples  of  such  constituents.  Possibly  austenite  may  also 
belong  to  the  same  category,  instead  of  being,  as  Osmond  regards  it,  a 
separate  phase.  As  a  means  of  distinguishing  troostite  from  martensite. 
and  other  constituents  microscopically,  1  p.c.  hydrochloric  acid  in  absolute 
alcohol  is  recommended  as  an  etching  reagent.  The  author  gives  hi& 
reasons  for  doubting  the  occurrence  of  the  transformation — 

martensite  -h  graphite  ^  carbide, 

which,  according  to  Koberts-Austen  and  Boozeboom,  takes  place  at 
1000^  C.  Their  view  is  not  supported  by  experimental  data.  An. 
alternative  theory  is  advanced,  the  condition  corresponding  to  the  two 
phases,  iron  and  graphite  being  acoepted  as  stable,  while  the  existence  of 
carbide  is  doe  to  supercooling.  Carbide  (cementite)  is  thus  a  metastable 
form. 

Metallography  applied  to  Foundry  Work.^ — ^A.  Sauveur  describes 
the  various  methods  suitable  for  differentiating  the  constituents  in  a 
microscopical  section  of  cast-iron.  10  p.c.  nitric  acid  in  absolute  alcohol 
is  recommended  as  an  etching  reagent.  Oraphite  may  be  distinguished 
by  examination  of  the  section  after  simple  polishing. 

On  the  Magnetisation  and  the  Magnetic  Change  of  Length  iu 
yerromagnetic  Metals  and  Alloys  at  Temperatures  ranging  from 
-ISe"*  C.  to  -hl200''  C.t  — K.  Honda  and  S.  Shimizu  have  measured 
Uie  magnetisation  and  magnetic  change  of  length  of  pure  iron,  nickel, 
cobalt^  tungsten  steel,  and  12  specimens  of  nickel  steel  containing 
from  24  p.c.  to  70  p.c.  nickel,  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  at 
1200^  0.,  and  at  intermediate  temperatures.  Temperatures  between 
—186^  0.  and  —15^  C.  were  obtain^  by  surrounding  the  specimen  by 
a  jacket  containing  liquid  air.  Uniform  slow  coolmg  thus  resulted. 
High  tern**  ^ratures  were  obtained  by  inserting  the  specimen  in  a  platinum* 
wound       jtric  resistance  tube  furnace.     A  platinum  German-silver - 

•  Iron  and  Steel  Mag.,  z.  (1905)  pp.  29-82  (2  figs.), 
t  Joom.  OolL  Soi.  Tokyo,  xx.  Art  6,  pp.  1-68  (4  pit.). 
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tlienii(>-electric  oonple  was  used  for  measoring  low  tennseiafeoieB. 
Numerous  resnlts  are  given  by  the  author ;  those  riven  by  the  experi- 
ments on  Uie  irreversible  imoys  of  iron  and  nid^el  are  of  espedal 
interest. 

'OABPBHTBBy  H.  0.  H^  ft  KiBLiNO,  B.  F.  E.— Ths  >aaf»  of  ItoHdIfUtatlfli  — d  Ikt 
Oritioal  Bangw  of  Iron-oarboa  ADoys. 

[A  reprint  of  the  well-known  paper  read  before  the  Iron  and  Steel  Inatitate 
fai  May  1904.  A  number  of  oooling  oonnee  neoenarily  omitted  firom  tiie 
paper  as  originaUypoUiahed  are  indiided.  A  Yerj  complete  inveitigetion 
of  the  <viti<»il  temperatmee  of  iron-oaiboQ  alloya.] 

doOeeied  ifeteofdbtft  of  the  NatitmtU  Pkif$i«d  LabonUonf, 

L  pp.  229-44  (5  pis.  4  tga^ 

<3h  ABPT.— Hodlfloation  de  la  quality  dn  mfttal  des  rivets  par  rppfaation  da  xlvetage. 

Compie$  Bmim$,  exlL  ( 1905}  pp.  827-a 

FaixoHT,  G. — Tnilniiice  de  la  fragiiitft  de  I'aeier  sur  Iss  efBots  da  eisaiUamaiit,  da 
polBfOimage,  et  da  brodiage  dans  la  ehaodraiiiMrie.  Tom,  ciL^  pp,  825-7. 

■OuiLLBT,  L.~Oon8titatioa  des  aUiages  eoiTre-alamiaioB. 

(Inoladed  in  the  artiole  on  the  same  sabjeot  pnbliabed  in  Ber.  MeAaUnrgie 
and  abstracted  above.    See  also  J JELMLS.,  1905,  p.  586J 

Tom.  0£t,  pp.  464-7. 
JoB»  B.— Some  Oaoses  of  Tdlare  of  Bails  in  Serrioe. 

Inm  and  BUd  Mag^  x.  (1905)  pp.  97-106  (8  figs.). 

OsMOHD,  F.— Contribation  4  la  discassion  da  mtodre  de  IL  Hadflsld  *«Bns(riaMnts 
xilating  to  the  eflbet  on  Xeehanieal  and  othar  Vropertiss  of  Iron  and  ns  Alloys 
piodaeed  by  liqoid  Air  Tbrnpentares." 

[Qsdfield's  oondosjons  regarding  the  aUotropio  theory  of  iron*  based  on  the 
behaTioor  of  aUcnrs  at  low  temperatores,  are  disputed.  The  diflarence  in 
the  inilnenee  of  liqnid  air  temperatores  on  niokel  sted  and  on  manganese 
steel  is  shown  to  be  quite  consistent  with  the  alktropio  theoiy.l 

Beo.  MetaOmgU,  iL  (1905)  pp.  59<M00  (8  figs.). 

S  A  viTBB,  E.  H.— Xtohinff  of  mgh  Oaxbon  BteeL 

[The  nieoimen  is  dipped  in  absolnte  alcohol,  then  strong  nitiio  add,  and 
washed  at  tiie  tap.]  hm  amd  HM  Mag^  x.  (1905)  p.  156. 

Tanadiom  and  Yanadiom  BtesL  Tom,  eU^  pp.  184-40. 
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VII. — Notes  on  '*  Aragotite**  a  Rare  California  Mineral. 
By  Henry  G.  Hanks,  Corr.  F.RM.S. 

(Bead  October  18(^  1905.) 

It  is  a  very  interesting  and  singular  fact,  and  one  I  believe  not 
generally  known,  that  hydrocarbon  minerals  are  almoat  uni- 
versally associated  with  the  ores  of  quicksilver  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  Idria  mine  in  Austria,  the  Almaden  in  Spain, 
and  the  Huancavelica  in  Peru,  great  historical  mines,  all  contain 
mineral  hydrocarbons  in  some  form.  The  numerous  quicksilver 
mines  of  California  are  not  only  not  exceptions,  but  bitumen  is 
more  abundant  in  them  than  elsewhere.  In  some  California 
mines  the  quantity  is  so  great  as  to  materially  interfere  with  the 
metallurgy  of  the  ores.  We  have  in  California  one  locality  where 
gold,  cinnabar,  metacinnabarite,  native  mercury,  pyrite,  stibnite, 
and  bitumen  are  associated  in  a  coating  lining  rock  cavities ;  at 
another  a  jet  of  natural  gas,  which  had  been  burning  for  many 
years,  was  extinguished  by  the  superintendent  of  an  adjacent 
quicksilver  mine,  who  informed  me  that  he  found  crystals  of 
cinnabar  lining  Uie  throat  of  the  opening  through  which  the  gas 
escaped;  these  he  scraped  off  and  re-lighted  the  gas.  Some 
months  after  he  again  extinguished  the  flames,  and  found  a  new 
and  copious  crop  of  crystals.  This  statement  I  have  no  reason  to 
doubt. 

In  this  connection  there  are  several  points  of  special  interest. 
The  reason  of  the  almost  universal  presence  of  bitumen  in  quick- 
silver mines  has  never  been  explained,  and  the  question.  What 
part  do  the  minerals  cinnabar,  stibnite,  bitumen,  and  in  some 
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cases  gold,  severally  play  in  solfataric  phenomena  so  common  in 
our  state  ?  remains  unanswered. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  held 
April  1st,  1872,  Mr.  F.  £.  Durand  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Descrip- 
tion of  a  New  Mineral  from  the  New  Almaden  Mine." 

"  This  mineral,  of  a  very  bright,  pure  yellow  colour,  is  found 
impr^nating  a  crystalline,  silicious  dolomite;  it  can  be  very 
easily  separated  from  the  dolomite  by  sublimation.  On  warming 
in  a  glass  tube  a  small  amount  of  the  substance,  it  volatilises 
when  dark  red,  and  gives  a  strong  yellow  sublimate  which  appears 
amorphous,  but  wliich,  when  placed  under  the  Microscope,  shows 
some  very  fine  needle-like  crystals. 

"  If  heated  very  quickly,  it  carbonises  and  gives  a  residue  or 
carbon,  and  produces  an  empyreumatic  odour ;  strong  acids  have 
no  action  on  it. 

*'When  tested  for  sulphur  or  arsenic,  it  does  not  appear  to 
contain  any  trace  of  those  substances,  nor  any  metaL  This- 
mineral  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  volatile  hydrocarbon,  probably 
belonging  to  the  class  of '  idrialine.' 

**  When  treated  by  the  ordinary  solvents  of  carburetted  oom- 
pounds — oil  of  turpentine,  alcohol,  or  ether — ^it  appears  to  be 
entirely  insoluble.  On  some  specimens,  of  cinnabar  &om  the- 
Beddington  mine  the  same  substance  is  found  in  small  scales ;  in 
fact,  all  the  characters  show  that  this  mineral  is  a  new  substance,, 
and  for  it  I  have  adopted  the  name  of  Aragotite."  * 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Durand's  paper  caused  a  considerable 
demand  for  specimens,  for  which  there  was  no  supply.  The  small 
specimen  he  examined  was  all  found  in  the  New  Almaden  mine. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Bandol^  the  superintendent,  made  every  effort  to  find 
more,  and  instructed  his  miners  to  search  for  it,  which  they  did 
without  success.  But  the  name  found  a  permanent  place  in 
scientific  text-books  and  catalogues  of  mineral  dealers;  it  was 
accepted  as  a  true  mineral  species  when  there  were  no  specimens — 
except,  perhaps,  the  one  presented  to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Durand 
with  his  paper. 

In  1893  Mr.  £.  A.  Hardy  sent  me  some  fine  specimens  of  a 
yellow  hydrocarbon  mineral  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  Aragotite. 

This  mineral  occurs  in  the  Aetna  quicksilver  mine,  Napa 
County,  California.  The  following  are  extracts  finom  Mr.  Hardy's 
letter  dated  July  13,  1893  :— 

''  It  is  found  in  small  quantity  on  or  near  the  contact  of  the 
sandstone  with  argillite ;  the  first  found  was  about  400  feet  below 
the  surface— what  I  send  you  at  this  time  was  taken  out  at  seven 
feet.  It  has  always  occurred  with  cinnabar  until  within  a  few 
days,  when  a  small  pocket  was  met  with  on  the  above  mentioned 

*  Prooeedinga  of  the  California  Academy  of  Soiences,  it^  186S-187S,  p.  2ia 
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contact,  there  being  no  cinnabar  in  dose  proximity.    I  aminformed 
th^t  it  has  never  been  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  mine." 

IVom  this  locality  I  obtained  a  quantity  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  verify  all  my  experiments  by  several  repetitions. 

It  has  the  general  appearance  of  refined  pine  resin  (rosin) 
t^sed  by  musicians;  colour,  honey  yellow;  transpaxent;  specific 
gravity  1-1;  sinks  gently  in  distiUed  water ;  electrical  by  friction ; 
very  brittle  and  easily  frangible;  may  be  crushed  between  the 
fingers  without  difficulty ;  fracture,  sub-conchoidal  and  splintery ; 
ea^y  rubbed  in  water  to  a  white,  mealy,  slightly  adherent  powdi^. 
It  is  very  fusible,  hardens  again  on  cooling ;  begins  to  sofb^  at 
110*'  F.,  and  to  melt  at  125°;  at  140°  it  adheres  to  the  cold  point 
of  a  knife-blade,  and  may  be  drawn  out  in  attenuated  threads ;  at 
150°  it  is  a  syrupy  fluid ;  at  212°  it  melts  into  drops,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature,  but  below  redness,  it  flows  freely.  It  is  not 
decomposed  at  a  high  heat ;  in  a  platinum  dish  it  is  driven  frx)m 
the  centre  and  returns  down  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  little  streams, 
subliming  in  part  at  the  same  time  in  aromatic  fumes.  If  ignited, 
it  bums  with  a  smoky,  yellow  flame,  leaving  a  very  little  white 
ash.  K  the  heat  is  slowly  applied,  it  first  blackens  to  oarboUy 
possibly  in  part  by  the  decomposition  of  cinnabar,  which  it  contains 
mechanically  in  minute  proportions. 

The  mineral  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  or  only  partly  so,  in 
alcohol,  but  perfectly  in  spirit  of  turpentine,  ether,  and  petroleum. 

This  is  the  only  important  discrepancy  in  the  two  descriptions ; 
Mr.  Durand  does  not  say  that  his  specimen  was  insoluble,  but  that 
"it  appears  to  be."  This  uncertainty  is  perhaps  owing  to  the 
small  quantity  at  his  disposal. 

The  mineral  floats  in  drops  on  the  surface  of  boiling  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  without  decomposition.  A  portion  placed  on  a 
glass  slide,  heated  sufficiently  to  liquefy  it  and  allowed  to  cool 
slowly  on  a  thick  iron  plate,  was  examined  microscopically  and 
found  to  show  a  few  imbedded,  obscure  crystals,  and  some  beau- 
tiful, exceedingly  minute,  transparent,  perfect  crystals  of  scarlet 
colour,  which  reflected  light  from  brilliant  planes.  These  remark- 
able crystals,  which  seem  to  be  present  by  accident,  have  the 
appearance  of,  and  are  with  but  little  doubt,  cinnabar.  The 
diameter  of  the  largest  was  0*003  inch,  and  the  smallest  0*0005. 

Heated  in  a  closed  glass  tube  the  mineral  sublimed,  or  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition ;  examined  microscopically,  long 
black,  acicular  crystals  and  stellate  bodies  were  observed  in  the 
distillate ;  these  were  probably  black  sulphide  of  mercury  (meta- 
cinnabarite)  and  no  doubt  extraneous  and  accidental.  In  a  glass 
tube  open  at  both  ends,  I  obtained  a  yellow  sublimate  resembling 
that  described  by  Mr.  Durand ;  the  tube  was  then  cut  into  short 
sections,  wrapped  separately  in  paper  and  cautiously  broken  by 
gentle  blows  of  a  small  hammer ;  the  concave  fragments  so  obtained 
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eontaining  the  sublimate,  were  examined  under  the  Microscope. 
The  instrument  revealed  many  minute,  cryptocrystalline,  stelliform 
tufts  connected  in  some  cases  by  long,  very  slender  bodies,  which 
I  believe  to  be  crystals  of  sublimation  and  perhaps  those  described 
by  Mr.  Durand. 

Owing  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  decomposing  this  mineral  by 
heat,  and  partly  to  want  of  skill  and  practice,  I  made  seversd 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  its  elements  in  a  combustion 
furnace.  I  then  sent  a  sample  to  Dr.  Ernst  Huetlin,  of  Freiberg, 
Germany,  who  had  a  high  reputation  as  an  organic  chemist,  and 
received  from  him  the  following  result,  a  mean  of  three  deter- 
minations : — 

OMbon,  per  oent SS'IO 

Hydrogen    „  9-17 

97-27 

Mr.  Durand  thought  his  mineral  might  be  some  modification  of 
idriaUte,  which  I  have  reason  to  doubt,  and  I  have  placed  the 
physical  characters  of  the  two  minerals  side  by  side  for  com- 
parison. 

Idbialitb.  AaAoorm. 

GftrboD     94-9  88-10 

Hydrogen        5*1  9*17 

Colour      browiiiBh  black        honey  yellow 

Streak      red  white 

Hardneat 1*5  1-0 

Specific  grarity       ....  1*5  1*1 

opaque  transparent 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  notice  and  examination  of 
this  mineral  since  its  discovery  in  1872. 
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NOTE. 

Electrical  Warm-Stage. 

By  Cecil  R  C.  Lyster. 

At  the  June  Meeting  the  inventor  exhibited  and  gave 
description  of  an  improved  form  of  warm-stage  (fig.  151 

A  glass  cell,  4  by  3  by  J  inches,  is  grooved  in  the  sEape  of  the 
leti^er  U,  with  a  |-inch  circular  opening  in  the  hollow  of  the  U  and 
a  small  space  for  thermometer. 

This  groove  is  filled  with  layptol,  a  mixture  composed  of 
silicate^  graphite,  and  carborundum.  Electrodes  with  terminal 
screws  are  fitted  at  each  end ;  these  act  as  a  resistance,  and  sa 
produce  the  necessary  heat.  When  a  current  of  100  volts  fix>m 
the  ordinary  lighting  mains  is  passed  through  it,  the  temperature 
rises  to  100®  F.  This  temperature  can  be  regulated  as  required  by 
means  of  a  small  sliding  resistance. 

Slight  variation  in  the  voltage  does  not  aJBfect  the  temperature 
given  out  from  the  kryptol^  and  so  the  stage  is  maintained  at  an 
even  temperature  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  amount  of  current  consumed  is  about  250  milliamperes. 
This  is  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  recorded  by  an  ordinary 
meter. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

VBBTBBBATA. 

A.  Bmbryoloffy.f 

Origin  of  Doable  MonBtro8itie8.$ — ^Anton  Fdrster  gives  a  oritioal 
aooount  of  the  various  interpretations  of  donble  monstrosities.  The 
view  that  asymmetrical  double-stractore  may  be  preformed  even  in  the 
unfertilised  ovmn,  is  not  confirmed  by  experiment.  The  view  that  a 
bi-nucleate  ovnm  gives  rise  to  duplex  development  is  neither  confirmed 
nor  excluded.  Poljspennj  as  a  factor  is  excluded  by  the  eroerimental 
results.  Artificial  disturbances  suggest  that  symmetrica  double- 
developments  may  be  brought  about  by  operating  on  the  fertilised 
ovum,  e.g.  by  a  separation  of  the  first  blastomeres,  or,  much  more 
probably,  by  a  displacement  of  the  cellular  material  during  se^entation, 
or  in  the  blastula  and  gastrula  stages.  The  separation  and  displaoement 
may  be  due  to  osmotic  pressure  or  to  mechanical  causes.  Two  em- 
bryonic areas  are  established,  and  the  result  differs  with  the  degree  of 
their  subsequent  coalescence.  There  is  a  long  series  leading  up  to  twins 
with  one  amnion. 

Studies  on  the  Placenta.! — J.  Hofbauer  discusses  the  histology, 
bio-chemistiT,  and  bio-physics  (movements  and  growth-changes  of  the 
villi)  of  the  human  placenta.  The  placenta  is  an  assimilating  organ  for 
iron,  albuminoids,  fats,  and  oxygen  ;  it  produces  several  ferments  with 

SBcific  functions;   it  is  no  mere  filter,  but  an  organ  with  complex 
emical  processes,  and  with  internal  secretion.    The  placentar  trans- 
port of  bacteria,  agglutinins,  and  anti-toxins  is  discussed. 

*  The  Society  are  not  intended  to  be  denoted  by  the  editorial  **  we,"  and  they 
do  not  hold  themaelveB  responsible  for  the  yiews  of  Uie  anthom  of  thopapeiB  noted, 
nor  for  any  claim  to  novelty  or  otherwiBe  made  by  them.  The  object  of  this  part  fi 
the  Journal  is  to  present  a  summary  of  the  papers  om  attudUy  pMithed,  and  to 
describe  and  iUnstrate  Instruments,  Apparatus,  etc,  which  are  eitner  new  or  have 
not  been  previously  described  in  this  country. 

t  This  Section  includes  not  only  papers  relating  to  Embryology  properly  so  oaUed, 
but  also  those  dealing  with  Evolution,  Development,  Reproduction,  and  allied  subjeeti. 

X  Verb.  Pbys.  Med.  Ges.  Wttneburg,  xxxvU.  (1905)  pp.  235-62. 

§  GrundzCige  einer  Biologic  der  menschliohen  Placenta.  8vo  (Wien  und  Leipxig, 
1905)  ix.  and  175  pp^  5  pis.  and  2  figs. 
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H.  Strahl  *  describes  the  semiplacenta  diffusa  incompleta  of  Tragulus 
favankus,  and  the  simple  and  double  discoidal  placenta  of  American 
monkeys. 

FoBtal  Membranes.f — A.  J.  Besink  discusses  the  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  foetal  membranes,  distinguishing  arch-embiyonic, 
arch-piacentar,  and  neo-placentar  stages,  and  attempting  a  phjletic 
interpretation.  But  we  cannot  do  more  than  record  tne  subject  of  his 
investigation. 

Development  of  Chromosomes  in  the  Selaohian  0viim4 — J. 
Marechal  describes  the  various  stages  in  the  development  of  the  diromo- 
eomes  in  the  ovum  of  PrMiurm,  SeyUium^  and  other  Selachians.  He 
-discusses  the  resting  stage,  the  interruption  of  the  rest  and  the  re- 
<x)nstitution  of  the  diromosomes,  the  svnapsis,  the  dissolution  of  the 
<X)mpact  mass  of  synapsis  threads,  the  thick  coil  (noyanx  pachytenes), 
the  doubling  of  the  cmromosomes,  and  the  growth  period  (strepsinema, 
noyanx  diplot^nes).  He  suggests  a  hypothetical  answer — the  VeriU- 
bungstheone  of  von  Winiwarter — to  the  two  questions :  (1)  what  is  the 
import  of  the  anti-eynaptic  duplicity  of  the  threads  and  the  post-synaptic 
doubling  of  the  diromosomes  of  the  thick  coil ;  and  (S)  how  the 
numerical  reduction  of  diromosomes  is  effected. 

SpermatophoreB  of  Newts.! — The  late  £.  v.  Zeller  left  a  manu- 
script memoir  on  the  spermatophores  of  newts  and  their  relation 
to  the  doaoal  gland.  This  has  been  edited  by  C.  B.  Ehmzinger  and 
K  Jacob.  The  gelatinous  spermatophores  are  vase-like,  with  an 
adhesive  stalk  and  a  cup  which  b«u»  the  mass  of  spermatozoa.  They 
•differ  in  details  in  the  various  spedes  of  Triton,  and  tne  author  described 
those  of  T.  aipestris,  T.  cristatus,  and  T.  UBmatus-palmatua,  T.  viridescensy 
T.  torosusy  and  other  spedes.  The  vase  is  composed  of  lar^  gelatinous 
spheres,  dosdy  apposed  like  a  mosaic,  each  a  peculiarly  modified  oelL  It 
is  formed  by  the  cloacal  gland,  and  each  of  the  numerous  tubules  of  the 
gland  forms  a  gelatinous  sphere.  The  stalk  is  fixed  to  the  substratum 
after  expulsion  from  the  cloaca,  and  almost  simultaneously  it  is  filled 
with  sperms.  Sometimes  as  many  as  five  are  fixed  and  filled  in  rapid 
succession.  The  author  gave  fuU  details  of  the  whole  process,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  the  feimde  secures  the  spermatophores.  The  nature 
•and  function  of  the  ventral  and  pdvic  glands  is  also  discussed. 

Corpuscle  of  Human  8perm-Cell8.|| — ^Wederhake  has  investigated 
the  question  of  the  "  Eimerian  ^*  corpuscle,  and  finds  that  it  does  not 
occur  in  every  sperm  head,  but  only  in  some.  It  is  to  be  found  con- 
stantly in  the  spermatids  which  have  a  certain  differentiation  of  the 
nucleus.  The  corpuscle,  on  account  of  its  position,  structure,  staining 
<»pidty,  and  occurrence  in  a  definite  type  of  sperm  cell,  and  also  its 
rektion  to  the  development  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sperm,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  corpuscle  sui  gmeris.    Analogy  with  Meves  s  observations 

*  Anat  Anaeig.,  zxH  (1905)  pp.  425-30. 

t  Tijdichr.  Nederland.  Dierk.  Yer^  viii  (1904)  pp.  159-201  (1  pL). 

I  ADftt  Anseig.,  zzt.  (1904)  pp.  383-98  (25  fi^). 

§  Zeitschr.  wim.  ZooL,  Izxix.  (1905)  pp.  171-221  (2  pli.). 

I  Anftt  Anseig.,  xxriL  (1905)  pp.  326-33. 
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on  the  sperms  of  other  animals  would  lead  to  the  assumption  that  it  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  idiosome  corpuscle  of  the  human  sperm,  and  not 
as,  according  to  Eimer,  a  remnant  of  the  nuclear  corpuscle  of  the 
spermatid  nucleus. 

Development  of  Islands  of  Langerhans  in  Human  Embryo.* — EL 
Eiister  finds  that  these  appear  even  in  the  early  embryonic  stages  as 
anatomically  differentiated  formations  in  the  pancreas.  They  arise  as  a 
budding  upon  the  glandular  ducts,  and  early  show  three  marked  charac- 
teristics :  (1)  the  nuclei  lie  centrally,  the  cytoplasm  towards  the  outside ; 
(2)  the  ceUs  are  arranged  in  columns  ;  (8)  there  are  intimate  relations 
with  the  capillaries.  The  separation  of  the  islands  from  the  gland  ducts 
takes  place  very  early  ;  their  growth  ceases  towards  the  end  of  foetal  life, 
and  from  that  time  onward  they  remain  throughout  life  unaltered  in 
structure  and  in  size. 

Development  of  Megalobatrachus  mazimus.t — L.  P.  de  Bussy 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  cleavage  and  early  stages  in  the  development 
of  this  giant  salamander,  and  commres  his  results  with  those  obtained 
in  reference  to  other  Amphibians,  Dipnoi,  "  Ganoids,"  and  the  lamprey. 

6.  Histoloffy. 

Morphology  and  Biology  of  the  Cell.} — A.  Gurwitsch  has  produced 
an  introductory  work  on  the  cell.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
(I)  Statics  and  dynamics  of  the  cell ;  (2)  the  metabolism  and  functions 
of  the  cell ;  (3)  the  multiplication  of  the  cell ;  and  (4)  the  cell  as 
"  organism  "  and  "  individual." 

Spiral  Coiling  of  Nucleus  of  Smooth  Muscle  Cells.§— G.  ScUater 
agrees  with  E.  Forster  that  the  nucleus  of  the  smooth  muscle  cell  may 
show  manifold  twists  and  bends,  but  thinks  that  Forster  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  spiral  coiling.  He  entirely  rejects  the  idea  that  the 
heart-fibres  and  other  fibres  in  Amphibians  contract  by  spiral  coiling. 
The  view  that  the  spiral  nucleus  of  the  smooth  muscle  cell  coils  passively 
when  the  cell  contracts,  must  be  corrected  by  a  recognition  of  the 
autonomy  and  independence  of  nuclear  form-changes. 

Experimental  Phagocytosis.  || — L.  Mercier  has  experimented  with 
the  frog,  introducing  foments  of  tadpoles  (muscle  fibres  and  epithelial 
cells)  into  the  dorsal  lymphatic  sacs,  and  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
entirely  confirming  Metchnikoff's  description  of  phagocytosis. 

Cell  Migration  in  CsBCum  and  Mid-gut  of  Amphioxus.f— Boris 
Zamik  describes  remarkable  changes  in  the  liver  (cascum)  and  mid-gut 
of  Amphioxus  (10-22  mm.)  during  the  growing  period.  The  normal 
lining  of  the  ca&cnm  and  mid-gut  is  a  high  cylindrical  epithelium,  on 

•  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  BJ.  64  (IdiH)  pp.  158-72  (1  pi.). 

t  Tij'laohr.  Nederland.  Dierk.  Ver.,  viii.  (1904)  pp.  267-378  (10  pis.). 

X  Morpbologie  uud  Bioloeieder  Zelle.    8to  (JeQa,1905)  xix.  and  437  pp.,  239  figa. 

§  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxvii.  (1905)  pp.  337-45  (5  figs.). 

i  Arch.  Zool.  Exp^r.,  iii.  (1905)  Notes  et  Bevue,  No.  8,  pp.  cxoiz.-octv.  (5  fig0.X 

^  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxvii.  (1905)  pp.  483-49  (figs.). 
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which  the  anthor  foand  no  cilia.  This  undergoes  remarkable  degenera- 
tion— ^with  amitosis,  accumnlation  of  waste,  and  dissolution — down  to  a 
zone  or  girdle  of  thickened  hypoblast  in  the  first  third  of  the  digestive 
r^on.  There  is  a  loosening  and  emigration  of  cells,  till  only  isolated 
islands  are  left  on  the  wall  of  the  caecum.  But  in  animals  about  22  mm. 
in  length  there  is  restitution  of  the  epithelium  till  no  traces  of  the  lesions 
are  seen.  The  process  of  restitution  seems  to  be  due  partly  to  the 
activity  of  the  island  left  on  the  caecum  wall  and  partly  to  migrations 
from  tiie  mid-gut. 

Oermination  and  Orowth  of  Artificial  Cells.* — St^phane  Leduc 
has  produced  an  *'  artificial  cell "  by  allowing  a  drop  of  sugar  solution 
(with  traces  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  to  fall  into  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper.  The  drop  is  covered  by  a  membrane  of  ferrocyanide 
of  copper,  parmeable  to  water,  impermeable  by  the  sugar.  This  mimic 
cell  has  die  faculty  oi  swelling  and  growing,  and  also  of  giving  out 
prolongations  which  grow  slowly,  like  radicles  and  plumules.  He  dis- 
cusses the  physics  of  the  business. 

Nerve-endings  of  Nail  layer  in  Man.t — A.  S.  Dogiel  makes  a 
comparison  of  the  nerve  apparatus  in  the  skin  of  the  finger-tip  and  in 
the  cutis  of  the  nail  layer,  in  the  stratum  papillare  of  the  nail  layer 
are  present  only  unencapsuled  nerve-clumps  ("  Nervenknauel "),  inter- 
papillary  nets,  and  thread  nets ;  the  manifold  forms  of  encapsuled  nerve 
apparatus  which  are  constantly  met  in  the  stratum  papillare  of  the  skin 
or  the  finger  tip,  as  also  certain  forms  of  unencapsuled  apparatus,  e.g. 
the  papillary  "Biischel"  of  Ruffini,  are  here  entirely  absent.  The 
Bupei^cial  and  the  deep  cuticular  strata  of  the  nail  layer  include  a 
laiqge  number  of  tree-like  end  branchings,  and  a  very  limited  number  of 
unencapsuled  ^'Knaner*  and  encapsuled  apmratus  in  the  form  of 
modifi^  Vater-Pacini  corpuscles ;  the  typical  Vater-Pacini  corpuscles — 
peculiar  corpuscles  with  plate-like  endings  similar  to  the  typical  end- 
branchings  of  Ruifini — are  not  present  here.  In  the  epithelial  ridges 
the  J^erkel's  touch  corpuscles  are  absent ;  only  the  inter-epithelial  end- 
branchings  are  present. 

Nerve-endings.t — Romeo  Fusari  gives  an  account  of  the  nerve- 
terminations  in  the  striped  muscle  of  the  Ammocoete  stage  of  Petro- 
myzon  branchialis. 

Central  gustatory  Paths  in  Brain  of  Bony  Fishe8.§ — C.  Judson 
Herrick  has  traced  within  the  brain  the  gustatory  pathways,  and  mapped 
out  the  reflex  paths  for  the  various  types  of  gustatory  reaction  wnich 
have  been  actually  observed  in  the  feeding  activities  of  these  fishes. 
The  gustatory  paths  are  grouped  under  the  following  sections  : — Peri- 
pheral neurones — gustatory  neurones  of  the  first  order ;  nucleus  gustus 
primus ;  tractus  gustus  secundus  descendens ;  tractus  gustus  secundus 
ascendens ;  nucleus  gustus  secundus  inferior  ;  nucleus  gustus  secundus 
superior ;  tractus  gustus  tertius. 

*  Comptes  BonduB,  cxli.  (1905)  p.  280. 

t  Arch.  Mikr.  AnaU  Bd.  64  (1904)  pp.  17S-88  (2  pis.). 

X  Atti  R.  Accad.  ScL  Torino,  xl.  (1905)  pp.  1078-88  (1  pi.). 

§  Joarn.  Compnr.  Neurol,  and  pBycliol.,  xv.  No.  5  (1905)  pp.  375-456. 
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Bye  of  ProtopteruB  annectens.* — Hosch  gives  some  notes  on  ihe 
«taiictare  of  Uie  eye  in  ProtopUruB^  and  discnsses  the  phylogenetic 
fiignificanoe  of  ihe  facts  elucidated.  He  considers  tihat,  apart  fiom  the 
•cornea,  which  in  ProtopUrus  has  special  adaptive  features,  a  genetic 
origin  of  its  important  constituents  from  the  fish  eye  is  indicated ;  at 
the  same  time  the  eye  of  Protoptems  agrees  in  all  essential  points  with 
that  of  the  next  higher  vertebrates,  the  Urodeles. 

Lacteal  8ecretion.t — Brouha  reviews  the  various  theories  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  lacteal  secretion.  He  has  studied  the  process  in  the 
mole,  ihe  bat,  and  the  cat,  and  finds  that  ihere  are  two  distinct  phases : 
{1)  a  brief  necrobiotic  process,  which  involves  the  partial  sacrifice  of  the 
body  of  the  cell ;  and  (2)  an  uninterrupted  merocrinal  process,  which  goes 
on  uirough  the  whole  secretory  cycle.  The  former  leads  to  the  emul- 
sion of  a  small  portion  of  cytoplaon  which  breaks  up,  liberating  its  fatty 
or  nudear  contents.  The  purely  secretory  or  merocrinal  phase  leads 
slowly  to  the  distension  of  the  mammary  acinus ;  the  emthelium  is 
reduced  to  a  delicate  limiting  membrane,  and  fatty  globules  are  con- 
tinuously secreted  into  the  alveolus,  which  is  eventually  evacuated. 

Human  Anal  Glands.} — J  W.  T.  Walker  has  investigated  in  the 
human  foetus,  the  coccyx  gland  which  is  known  in  all  individuals  from 
birth  to  the  end  of  Hfe.  He  found  it  clearly  in  the  foetus.  The 
youngci^t  case  examined  was  in  the  sixth  lunar  month.  The  gland  con- 
sists essentially  of  specific  cells,  which  surround  twisted  and  much 
<]ilated  capillaries,  the  central  blood  spaces.  These  cells  are  grouped  in 
numerous  masses,  which  are  supported  and  held  together  by  connective 
tissue  ;  certain  masses  are  in  the  form  of  little  nodules  detached  frcmi 
the  chief  part  of  the  gland.  Whilst  in  the  foetus  the  gland  appears 
only  as  a  cell  mass,  interpenetrated  by  twisted  capillaries ;  post-f oetally 
the  connective  tissue  penetrates  this  mass,  dividing  it  up  into  numerous 
•cell  groups,  and  certain  of  the  blood  spaces  disappear.    The  structure 

Joints  to  a  fitting  into  the  blood  circulation ;  it  effects  a  local  slowing 
own  of  the  same,  thereby  bringing  the  blood  into  closer  connection 
wiih  the  gland-cells.  An  endothelial  layer  always  separates  the  blood 
from  the  gland-cells.  The  gland  has  no  duct,  and  an  mtemal  secretion 
may  be  regarded  as  its  most  important  function. 

Glands  of  Frog's  8kin.§ — J.  Arnold  makes  some  notes  on  the  struc- 
ture and  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  frog's  skin.  He  has  not  been 
able  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  there  are  one  or  more  kinds 
present ;  mucus  ana  granular  glands  have  been  regarded  as  modifications 
of  one  and  the  same  type.  At  any  rate  one  form  cannot  change  to  the 
other,  and  no  mixed  types  were  found  such  as  have  been  described  in 
Triton.  The  significant  point  of  the  results  is  the  observation  that  in 
the  granular  and  mucus  glands  the  formation  of  secretion  is  effected  by 
the  transformation  of  the  plasmosomes  of  the  cytoplasm  into  secretory 
granules. 

*  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Bd.  64  (1904)  pp.  S^-110  (1  pl.> 
t  Anftt  Anzeig.,  xxvii.  (1905)  pp.  464-7. 
X  Arch.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Bd.  64  (1904)  pp.  121-57  (1  pi.). 
§  Op.  oit,  Bd.  65  (1905)  pp.  649-65  (1  pL). 
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IBnnte  Stmetiire  of  Ou-Olud  in  the  Swim-Bladder.*  —  Karo- 
lina  Beis  and  J.  Nnsbanm  give  an  aooount  of  the  gas-gland  in  Fierasfery 
•Ophidiuniy  Charax^  Macropodus^  and  other  Teleosteans.  In  its  best 
•developed  portion,  nearest  the  vaacolar  orgui  or  r§WrmrabiU^  the  ^land 
shows  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelinm  with  many  tabular  diverticula. 
These  l»anoh,  and  their  blind  ends  often  f ose,  the  cylindrical  epithelium 
))eooming  cubical  or  polygonal  at  the  areas  of  fusion.  At  other  places, 
where  less  developed,  the  epithelium  has  only  a  few  short  blind  diverti- 
cula. The  secretion  of  the  gas  seems  to  be  associated  with  a  breaking 
down  of  blood  corpuscles,  and  granular  debris  is  often  seen  in  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  gland.  The  gas  is  secreted  in  the  form  of  minute 
Tesides  in  the  plasma  of  the  gluiaular  cells  ;  Uiese  coalesce,  and  doubt- 
less pass  into  the  lumen  of  the  swim-bladder.  The  authors  describe  in 
particular  the  trophospongia  of  the  cells,  for  the  gas-gland  is  a  very 
mutable  object  for  the  study  of  this  structure. 

Vat-Cells  in  Olanduls  vesiculares  of  Cattle.t — 6.  lUing  describes 
:at  the  base  of  the  secreting  epithelium  of  the  glandulse  vesiculares  and 
iheir  duct,  sphere-  or  oval-shaped  bodies  about  17  /i  in  diameter.  They 
iorm  pMTt  of  the  glandular  epithelium,  and  occur  both  as  a  continuous 
4md  an  interrupt^  layer.  They  consist  of  fat  cells  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
•distinguished  by  a  special  arrangement,  form,  and  size,  but  above  all  by 
their  place  of  occurrence,  from  the  usual  fat-cell. 

Structure  of  Seminal  Duct  in  Amphibia.^ — H.  Gerhartz  gives  an 
account  of  the  macroscopic  appearance  and  histology  of  the  seminal  duct 
4md  vesicle  in  Rana  and  Triton  at  the  pairing  time  and  throughout  the 
•cycle  of  changes  which  they  undergo.  The  involution  and  regeneration 
of  the  seminal  vesicle  goes  hand  in  hand  with  corresponding  stages  in 
the  testis  of  BanafusM — i.e.  it  increases  in  size  when  the  formation  and 
maturation  of  sperms  begin,  whilst  after  emission  there  is  marked 
retrogression.  The  vesicle  possesses  a  glandular  character,  and  its 
•secretion  is  to  be  found  throughout  the  whole  year  quite  independently 
of  the  increase  in  size  which  accompanies  the  development  of  the  testis. 
In  Triton  the  duct  also  is  probably  glandular. 

Structure  of  Wing-Feathers.S— E.  Mascha  has  made  a  detailed 
«tudy  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  wing-feathers  of  the  pigeon  and 
other  birds.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  discoveries  made  are  the 
recognition  of  the  variability  in  the  size  and  structure  of  the  secondary 
fibres,  of  the  importance  of  their  ventral  ridge,  of  the  variation  of  the 
hook  fibres,  and  of  the  constancy  of  the  curved  fibres.  According  to 
the  nomenclature  used,  the  vanes  are  composed  of  secondary  quills  which 
rise  obliquely  from  the  upper  part  of  the  primary  quill,  and  of  the 
tertiary  fibres  (hook-fibres  and  curved  fibres)  rising  m  a  similar  manner 
from  the  secondaries.  The  author  has  much  to  say  regarding  the 
ventral  horn-ridge  of  the  secondary  auills,  the  complicated  structures  at 
the  origin  of  the  tertiary  fibres,  the  aifferences  between  hook-fibres  and 

*  Anat.  Anzeig.,  xxvii.  (1905)  pp.  129-89  (2  pis.). 
t  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat.,  Bd.  66  (1905)  pp.  121-7  (1  pL). 
X  Op.  oit.,  Bd.  65  (1905)  pp.  666-98  (4  pla.). 
§  Smithsonian  Miso.  OoU.,  ilL  (1905)  pp.  1-30  (16  pU.). 
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curved  fibres,  and  so  on.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  number  of 
hooks  on  each  hook-fibre  (2-8)  is  constant  in  the  same  species. 

^  Genaral. 

Antarctic  Fauna.* — R.  von  Lendenfeld  makes  some  comments  on 
the  animals  collected  by  the  *  Discovery,'  as  reported  by  T.  V.  Hodgson 
and  E.  A.  Wilson,  t  Tbe  abundance  of  sponges  (about  50  species)  was 
a  striking  feature.  An  Umbdlula  was  found  near  the  ice-wall  at  a  depth 
of  914  metres.  Echinoderms  abounded  in  Ross's  Sea,  e.g.  Aslerias 
hrandtU^  Ophicsteira  aniarctica,  Ophionotus  victoruB,  A  Nereis  was  found 
symbiotic  with  an  Alcyonarian.  Purple-brown  and  sometimes  white 
^lemertean8  up  to  a  metre  in  length  and  2*5  cm.  in  breadth  w^e 
common.  Long  brownish  brittle  ribbons  were  often  found,  which  were 
first  referred  to  Nemerteans  and  then  to  a  Cephalopod.  [They  are  more 
probably  parts  of  a  large  Siphonophore.]  The  white  seals  and  the  pen- 
guins feed  abundantly  on  the  large  Euphausia  australis.  The  ten-legged 
PerUanymphon  arUarcticum  is  noteworthy.  About  50  species  of  Molluscs 
were  obtained,  and  Cephalodiscus  was  abundant.  Many  fishes  ware 
collected,  notably  species  of  Notothenia  and  Trematopus.  Von  Lenden- 
feld refers  to  the  principle  of  economy  in  organic  nature  in  connection 
with  the  suppression  of  colour  in  many  forms. 

Zoologischer  Jahresberieht.t — Paul  Mayer  continues  to  edit  the 
invaluable  Naples  Jahresbericht,  and  to  bring  it  out  in  good  time. 
Many  of  the  summaries  are  models  of  their  kind.  The  pagination  for 
each  class  is  independent. 

Fauna  of  Wells.§ — J.  E.  Lord  has  some  notes  on  the  founa  and 
flora  of  English  wells  and  surface  troughs.  He  directs  attention  to 
various  species  of  Amaba  and  to  other  Rhizopods :  Euglypha  alveoiata, 
E,  cHiata,  Trinema  acinus^  Cyphoderia  ampulla^  and  Pamphagus  hyalinus. 
He  found  SUntor  roseus^  Euglena  deses^  Astasia,  and  other  Lifusorians. 
Rotifers  were  represented  chiefly  by  a  few  Bdelloida,  which  are  usmdly 
moss-lovers.  He  notes  Rotifer  vulgaris,  Philodina  roseola,  P.  cOrina, 
P,  megdlotrocha,  Diaschiza  gracilis,  and  DigUna  forcipata.  The  wells 
also  contained  AnguUltUa,  Tubifex,  Canthocamptus,  Cypris,  and  insect 
larv8e. 

Persistence  of  Trade  Impressions.ll— R.  J.  Auderson  refers  to  the 
structural  features  induced  as  modifications  by  the  peculiar  exercises 
involved  in  certain  trades.  The  shoemaker  has  his  sternum  affected  by 
the  pressure  of  the  boot  and  last,  added  to  the  muscle  tension  used  in 
sewing.  *'  The  skeletal  characters  do  tiot  end  when  the  race  ends,  not 
necessarily  at  least,  the  status  quo  is  not  immediately  restored,  and  a 
depressed  sternum  or  modified  sternum  may  be  present  in  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family  who  have  not  begun  to  practise  tne  craft.  The  sebaceous 
glands  also  get  large,  with  large  patent  openings,  or  swell  with  accumu- 
lated products."    In  tailors  the  hair  is  apt  to  disappear  from  the  outer 

•  BioL  Oentntlbl,  xxv.  (1905)  pp.  574-80. 

t  Geogr.  Jooni..  xxt.  pp.  392-401.  X  Zool.  Jahrb.  1904  (Berlin,  1905). 

§  Trans.  Manchester  Micr.  Soc ,  1905,  pp.  55-7. 

I  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxviL  (1905)  pp.  467-8. 
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surfaces  of  the  legs :  in  descendants  who  do  not  follow  the  hereditary 
•craft  the  characteristically  smooth  skin  surfaces  may  be  seen.  "The 
absence  of  hair  from  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  in  jockeys  is  not  difficult 
to  observe,  although  hard  to  trace  beyond  the  professional  family.*'  We 
hope  Professor  Anderson  will  publish  more  precise  data. 

Form  of  the  Trunk-Myotome.* — J.  W.  Langelaan  describes  the 
form  of  the  trunk-myotome  in  the  lamprey  and  the  dog-fish.  His 
method  is  based  on  the  dissection  of  the  intersegmental  tissue.  The 
trunk-myotome  of  Peiromyzon  fluviatilis  is  in  general  a  crescent,  with 
the  comua  directed  towards  the  head  and  slightly  inclined  to  each  other. 
In  Acanthiaa  vulgaris  the  form  is  complicated.  It  is  differentiated  into 
three  parts  by  a  process  of  infolding,  the  lines  of  folding  being  parallel 
to  the  sagittal  axis  of  the  body. 

Curves  of  Orowth.t  —  M.  Stefanowska  has  weighed  a  brood  of 
<;hickens  at  regular  intervals  and  has  followed  them  into  adult  life. 
The  curves  of  increase  in  weight  are  practically  the  same  for  the  two 
sexes,  but  irregularities  appeared  in  the  females  when  egg-laying  began. 
To  begin  with,  the  weight  increased  rapidly  with  age,  but  a  point  of 
inflection  appeared  when  the  cock  attained  77  p.c.  and  the  hen  98  p.c.  of 
the  maximum.  This  occurred  about  midway  in  the  period  required  to 
reach  the  maximum.  Thereafter  growth  in  weight  became  slow  and 
soon  became  stationary.  In  general  the  curves  correspond  to  those 
obtained  for  mice  and  guinea-pigs.  Mathematical  expressions  of  the 
results  are  given. 

Brain  Weight  in  Vertebrates.} — Al^  HrdliSka  submits  a  large 
series  of  data  showing  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  proportion  to  that  of 
the  body  in  a  series  of  mammals  and  birds. 

Biological  Theories.S — Alfonso  L.  Herrera  expounds  in  a  handy 
volume  his  personal  views  in  regard  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
biology.  His  primary  proposition  is  that  all  the  material  phenomena 
of  organisms  are  interpretable  in  terms  of  known  physico-chemical  forces, 
and  he  devotes  a  considerable  part  of  the  book  to  interpretations  of 
protoplasmic  structure,  cell-division,  and  the  like,  in  terms  of  chemistry 
and  pnysics.  Apart  from  his  own  particular  views,  he  gives  terse  accounts 
of  the  various  important  contributions  to  biological  theories,  not  forget- 
ting Mendel,  and  coming  down  to  De  Vries.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  book  is  the  number  of  clear  synoptical  tables,  showing  the  phases 
of  opinion  on  many  subjects.  It  should  be  very  useful  to  Mexican 
students. 

Bidges  on  the  Sole  and  Palm  in  Primates.)}  —  Otto  Schlagin- 
hausen  has  made  an  elaborate  study  of  the  patterns  on  the  plantar 
surface  of  lemuroids,  monkeys,  and  man,  with  some  reference  also  to  the 
palm  surface.    He  discusses  the  origin  of  the  ridges  and  their  coalescence 

*  K.  Akad.  Weteiuoh.  Amstordam,  Proo.  Section  of  8oienoes,  vii.  (1904)  pp.  34-40 
(1  pi.  and  4  flgs.).  t  Comptee  RenduB.  cxii.  (1905)  pp.  269-71. 

X  Smithsonian  Misc.  OoH.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  89-112. 

§  Nnciones  de  Biologia,  Mexico,  1904,  251  pp.,  84  figs. 

I  Morphol.  Jabrb.,  xxxiiL  (1905) pp.  577-671  (76  figs.);  xxxiv.  (1905)  pp.  1-125 
(194  figs.). 
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into  complexes,  and  also  the  evolution  of  the  particoltf  pUterns.  TUb- 
data  are  utilised  in  relation  to  tiie  phylogenj  of  *  the  vanoos  gioapB  of 
primates. 

Ivolution  of  Mammals.^ — Charies  Dep^ret  letmns  to  his  point,  isk 
answer  to  Boule's  critique  that  the  alleged  pedigrees  of  Ursids  and 
Equidas  lack  reality.  Me  was  himself  led  astray  by  r^arding  similar 
functional  adaptations  as  proofs  of  filiation,  but  he  has  rid  himself  ot 
this  fallacy.  ''  Palaeontological  evolution  has  to  become  the  history  of 
what  did  really  occur  in  the  past,  and  not  of  what  might  have  occurred***' 
The  difficulty  is  to  achieve  this  desirable  end. 

Skull  of  lohidna  and  Beptilat.t — ^E.  Gaupp  has  madea  study  of  the 
development  of  this  skull.  The  following  amongst  other  interesting  faete- 
appear  to  be  made  out.  The  pterygoi<u  of  Echidna  show  very  maiked 
agreements  with  those  of  reptiles  ;  there  are  special  similarities  to  the 
posterior  sections  of  tnrtie  pterygoids.  The  view  that  these  bones  are 
nomologous  receives  support,  wnile  on  the  other  hand  the  similaritj 
which  Uie  turtle  pterygoid  shows  with  the  so-called  mammalian  pt^- 
gold  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a  like  homology.  The  mammalian 
pte^goid  is  referable  to  the  parasphenoid  of  the  Tower  vertebrates,  and 
retains  in  its  place  at  the  base  of  the  skull  a  very  andent  diaracteristic 
The  tnrtie  pterygoid  has  reached.the  same  position  by  extension  from  the 
side  in  a  quite  secondary  manner.  The  parasphenoid  as  a  rule  blenda 
early  with  the  basi-sphenoid ;  a  like  tendency  to  fusion  with  the 
sphenoidal  elements  can  be  recognised  in  the  parasi^ienoid  lamellsft  of 
many  mammals. 

New  Squirrel  fhmi  Burma.$ — Oldfield  Thomas  describes  &nrtft 
haringUmi^  sp.  n.,  from  the  Upper  Chindwin  River,  a  veiy  peculiar 
squirrel  of  a  pale  creamy-buff  colour  with  whitish  tail  and  without  the 
small  upper  prnnolar  {nresent  in  all  other  known  oriental  squirrels. 

Notes  on  Skull  of  a  Lion.S— 0.  Chamock  Bradley  describes  sevoal 
peculiarities  in  the  skull  of  a  young  lion,  the  significance  of  whidi  ia 
discussed.  The  skull  in  question  possessed  an  ossicle,  roughlj  triangular 
in  shape,  situated  between  the  lachrymal,  frontal,  and  maxillary  bones. 
Such  an  *'  ossiculum  maxillo-f rontale,**  it  appears  from  the  cases  cited,  is 
of  widespread  occurrence  amongst  mammals.  Other  features  of  this 
skull  are  the  presence  of  a  pair  of  asymmetrical  accessory  nasal  bones ; 
and  on  the  right  side,  a  sutnral  bone  between  the  intermaxillary  and 
superior  maxillary  bones  on  the  margin  of  the  alveolus  for  the  canine 
tooth.  The  author  thinks  the  presence  of  this  bone  is  to  be  associated 
with  the  large  size  of  the  canine  tooth. 

Innervation  and  Development  of  Tactile  Feathers.| — Ernst  Euster 
finds  that  the  main  innervation  of  tactile  feathers,  or  vibrissse,  is  by 
touch-corpuscles ;  the  nerve  entering  the  papilla  has  only  a  vasomotor 

*  Comptes  Bendni,  oxli.  (1905)  pp.  22-3. 

t  Anat  Anieig.,  xxvii  (1905)  pp.  273-310. 

X  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist«  No.  93  (1905)  pp.  314-15. 

§  Anitt  Anaeiff.,  xxtIL  (1905)  pp.  317-23. 

I  Morphol.  Jahrb.,  xxxiv.  (1905)  pp.  126-48  (4  pis.) 
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significance.  The  tactile  feathers  occnr  ap  primoidia  on  the  embryo  ; 
there  is  no  increase  after  hatching.  They  correspond  to  the  sinns-hairs 
in  mammals,  and  might  well  be  called  sinus-feadiers.  They  are  most 
developed  in  noctumd  birds,  and  their  primordia  degenerate  where  there 
is  no  nse  for  them.  Those  at  the  root  of  the  bill  are  helped  by  those 
ronnd  the  eyes. 

Hermaphroditism  in  Testudo  grsdca.* — H.  B.  Fantham  has  found 
in  an  examination  of  about  a  dozen  male  tortoises  that  two  of  the 
specimens  possessed  abnormal  genitalia.  One,  in  addition  to  the  normal 
male  organs,  epididymes,  vasa  deferentia,  and  penis,  possessed  well* 
developed  gonaos,  one  of  which  was  an  "  ovotestis,^*  and  well-developed 
oviducts.  The  other  specimen,  an  undoubted  male,  possessed  rudi- 
mentary Miillerian  ducts  opening  into  the  coelome.  The  anatomy  and 
histology  of  these  organs  are  described. 

Xfbet  of  Ovarian  Extract  of  Frog.f — G^.  Loisel  subjected  guinea- 
pigs  to  subcutaneous  injections  of  extract  of  frog's  ovary,  and  found  that 
m  course  of  time  sterility  and  baldness  followed.  The  young  were  fewer 
in  number  at  each  successive  birth,  until  there  were  only  tWo  instead  of 
six  or  seven,  while  the  number  of  occurrences  of  pregnancy  was  re- 
duced to  less  than  hiJf  the  normal.  Similar  results  have  been  observed 
to  follow  in  mammalia  after  the  injection  of  oil  of  phosphorus.  The 
possibility  that  the  baldness  may  be  due  to  a  parasitic,  malady  of  the 
skin  is  not  excluded. 

Caudal  Hearts  and  Sinuses  in  Teleosts.^ — O.  Favaro  distinguishes 
three  different  thinss  :  (1)  the  sinus  lymphaticus  caudalis  ;  (2)  the  cor 
(lymphaticum)  caudale ;  and  (3)  the  sinus  venosus  caudalis.  These  may 
be  combined,  e.g.  in  tench  and  trout,  or  there  may  be  no  lymphatic  sinus 
{Belone)^  or  no  sinus  at  all  {Angutlla%  or  no  caudal  heart  (Juyprinodon)^ 
or  no  sinuses  and  no  heart  {8oUa\  or  no  sinuses,  no  heart,  and  no 
caudal  vein  {Lophiw). 

B#DitB  of  West  Indian  Whitebait.§ — Austin  H.  Clark  makes  some 
interesting  notes  on  the  "tri-tri"  {Skydium  plumieri\  which  inhabit 
mountain  streams  in  the  West  Indies,  and  migrate  in  tne  dry  season  to 
the  sea,  where  they  lay  their  eggs  and  apparently  die.  The  young  fry 
ascend  in  a  continuous  line  like  young  eeb.  When  stranded  they  show 
remarkable  tenacity  of  life,  and  may  live  for  several  hours  exposed  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun. 

Ceylonese  Fi8he8.||  —  Jas.  Johnstone  reports  on  117  species  (73 
genera)  of  fishes  collected  by  W.  A.  Herdman  around  Ceylon.  One 
species,  Salarias  fwrcattiSy  is  now  described  for  the  first  time.  A  series 
of  stages,  and  the  adult  female  of  Psettylis  ocellaia  Aicock,  were  obtained, 
also  &>lea  oculus  Aicock,  of  which  only  two  specimens  have  hitherto 
been  obtained. 

*  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hisi,  No.  92(1905)  pp.  120-6  (1  pL). 
t  Oomptefl  Rendas,  oxi.,  No.  11  (1905)  pp.  788-41. 
X  Anat  Anseig.,xzvii.  (1^^)  PP*  379-80. 
§  Aiiier.  Nat,  xxxiz.  (1905)  pp.  335>7. 

il  Ceylon  Pearl  Ojster  Report,  Royal  Society,  Part  it.  (1904)  pp.  201-22  (2  pis. 
and  2  figB.). 
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Notes  on  Myxine.* — F.  J.  Cole  notes  a  number  of  interesting  points 
in  the  anatomy  of  Myxm$.  There  are  two  hepatic  ducts  opening  directly 
into  the  large  gall-bladder.  The  bUe  dnct  itself  opens  between  these' 
two  apertures.  The  gall-bladder  of  Myxine,  therefore,  has  three  openings. 
In  the  kidney  there  is  generally  no  unbroken  connection  between  Uie 
so-called  pro-  and  mesonephros  of  Myxins,  although  isolated  Malpighian 
bodies  occur  in  the  intermediate  r^on.  In  one  specimen  the  segmental 
duct  was  continued  forward  as  a  tube  in  the  pronephros.  An  interesting 
fact  r^arding  the  sexual  organs  is  that  there  is  no  protandric  herma- 
phroditism ;  every  adult  is  hermaphrodite,  but  either  predominantly 
male  or  female.  That  is,  there  is  either  a  mature  testis  and  a  rudi- 
mentary ovaiy,  or  a  mature  ovary  and  a  rudimentary  testis.  The 
thyroid  is  a  diffuse  organ  consisting  of  a  number  of  closeid  independent 
alveoli  scattered  along  the  whole  course  of  the  ventral  aorta.  The  author 
has  traced  a  connection,  by  means  of  fine  channels  lined  by  epithelium, 
between  the  posterior  surface  of  each  afferent  branchial  artery  and  Uie 

eribranchial  sinuses,  which  suggests  the  likelihood  of  other  connections 
tween  the  bloodvessels  and  the  so-called  lymphatic  spaces  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Several  variations  in  the  gills  and  their  vessels  are 
recorded. 

Tnnicata. 

Fertilisation  in  Solitary  Ascidians-f—S.  Guthers  has  studied  the 
question  of  self-  and  cross-fertilisation  in  PhaUusia  mammiUata  and 
Ciona  mUsUndlis,  The  number  of  cases  dealt  with  was  not  very  great, 
but  nevertheless  the  results  were  very  consistent.  In  the  case  of  PhMusia 
all  or  nearly  all  tlie  self-fertilised  eggs  developed ;  in  CionOy  none  or 
only  a  trifling  percentage  did  so.  In  both  animals  all  or  nearly  all  the 
cross-fertilised  ^gs  yielded  larvas.  PhaUusia  occurs  almost  always 
singly,  while  Ciona  is  found  in  groups,  whose  members  are  united  at 
the  base  by  the  adherent  growth  of  the  tests.  The  opportunities  for 
cross-fertilliBation  in  the  former  are  thus  much  fewer  than  in  the  latter 
animal. 

INVERTEB&ATA. 

XoUusca. 

«•  Oei>halopoda. 

Muscles  of  the  Mantle  in  Cephalopods.^ — F.  Maroeau  has  studied 
the  structure  and  the  mode  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  manUe 
in  Octoptis,  Sepia,  and  Loligo,  The  fibres  of  the  mantle  have  the  form 
of  elongated  spindles,  with  a  contractile  sheath  of  fibrillar  lamellae 
coiled  in  a  spiral  around  the  granular  nucleated  axial  column  of  proto- 
plasm. Owing  to  the  helicoid  structure,  and  perhaps  to  a  slight  hetero- 
geneity in  the  fibrils,  the  maiitle-musdee  contract  almost  like  ordinary 
striped  muscle. 

Geylonese  CephaIopod8.§  — W.  E.  Hoyle  reprts  on  the  Oephalo- 
pods  collected  by  W.  A.  Herdman  off  Ceylon.    The  greatest  novelty  is  a 

•  Anat  Anaeig^  xxtu.  (1905)  pp.  323-6. 

t  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat,  6d.  Si  (1904)  pp.  111-20. 

X  Oomptoe  Bendns,  oxli  (1905)  pp.  279-80. 

§  Ceylon  Peari  Oyster  Report,  Boyal  Soeiety,  Part  ii.  (1904)  pp.  185-200  (3  pl&). 
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small  OctopuSy  with  branched  prooesses  scattered  over  the  body,  which  the 
author  names  Polypus  arhorescens  sp.  n.  A  very  striking  peccdiaritj 
is  the  preponderance  of  Octopods  as  compared  with  Decapods.  The  pecu- 
liar, possiolj  protective,  papukB  on  Polypus  arhorescens  are  described  at 
lengtn,  but  their  nature  remains  somewhat  enigmatical. 

/3*  Qastropoda. 

Senility  in  Oastropods.* — Burnett  Smith  makes  a  suggestive  con- 
tribution on  this  subject.  In  the  last  whorl,  or  in  the  last  few  whorls 
of  many  Gastropods  of  different  groups,  there  are  characters  of  senility. 
They  are  the  last  characters  which  occur  on  the  shell,  and  foreshadow 
the  death  of  the  individual.  "  Senile  species  or  genera  of  fossil  Gktstro- 
pods  never  transmit  descendants  to  later  geologic  formations,  but 
represent  the  end  members  of  short  branches  on  the  phylogenetic  tree.'^ 
The  rate  of  evolution  varies  greatly.  "  The  forms  in  which  the  evolu- 
tional rate  is  rapid  are  bizarre  senile  offshoots.^'  An  accident  to  an  in- 
dividual may  bnng  about  a  sudden  appearance  of  senile  characters,  which 
are  sometimes  '^  extra-specific  " — i.  e.  found  in  some  senile  offshoot  from 
the  same  stock.  Unequal  acceleration  of  characters  seems  to  be  a 
common  phenomenon,  and  features  which  occurred  at  the  same  time 
in  an  ancestor  are  apt  to  be  widely  separated  in  the  ontogeny  of  a 
descendant. 

Habits  of  Tortoise-Shell  Limpet,  f — M.^  A.  Willcox  describes  the 
life  and  habits  of  Acnuta  testudifkUis.  The  size  seems  to  be  correlated 
not  necessarily  with  a  low,  but  with  an  equable  temperature.  In  autumn 
they  seem  to  retire  a  little  below  tide-mark.  The  fastest  crawling 
observed  was  about  three  inches  per  minute.  There  is  presumptive  but 
inconclusive  evidence  as  to  a  homing  habit.  The  food  is  exclusively 
vegetable.  In  certain  circumstances  atmospheric  air  may  be  respirea. 
Evidence  of  the  perception  of  li^ht  and  darkness,  of  a  temperature  sense, 
and  of  great  tactdity,  is  adduced.  The  tentacles,  the  gills,  and  the  whole 
body  si^ace  are  tactile.  The  ovary,  when  rip,  has  a  crushed-strawberry 
colour,  and  the  testis  is  golden  brown ;  otherwise  the  sexes  are  alike. 
The  eggs  are  imbedded  in  a  layer  of  mucus.  There  is  some  inconclusive 
evidence  that  fertilisation  is  internal.  The  only  enemy  discovered  was 
the  dog-whelk.  Purpura  lapiUus,  which  sometimes  bores  the  shell. 

Breeding  Habits  of  Chitons.}  —  H.  Heath  gives  some  notes  on 
these  from  the  Galifomian  coast.  In  Ischnochiton  m&rtensiij  I.  cooperi, 
Mopalia  mucosa,  and  Katharma  tunicata,  egg-laying  does  not  take  place 
until  the  sperms  have  diffused  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  females. 
Trachydsrmon  raymondi  carries  its  eggs  (to  tne  number  of  about  200)  in 
the  mantle  cavity  on  each  side  of  the  foot  until  they  reach  an  advanced 
trochophore  stage.  While  the  gills  are  thus  covered  and  respiration 
impeded,  the  proboscis  is  highlv  distended  with  blood,  and  the  lateral 
protuberances  ("  Laterallappen  )  become  much  enlarged,  and  both  may 
temporarily  assume  increased  powers  of  respiration.    When  the  young 

*  Proc.  Acad.  Sol  PbUadelphia,  1905,  pp.  345-61  (2  pU.). 
t  Amer.  Nat,  zxxiz.  (1905)  pp.  825-33. 
X  Zool.  Anseig.,  xzix.  (1905)  pp.  390-3. 
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of  T.  raymondi  and  NtOtMina  thomasi  are  kept  in  favoniable  oonditions 
as  regards  abundance  of  nourishment,  they  attain  sexoal  maturity  within 
one  year. 

Land  and  Fresh-water  Shells  of  the  Bahamas.*— W.  H.  Dall 
describes  a  collection  of  these  shells,  amongst  which  are  several  new 
forms.  In  a  general  way  each  group  of  islets,  or  each  island  inhabited 
by  land  shells  nas  its  characteristic  n)rms  of  puhnonate  molluscs.  Some 
few  forms  are  widely  distributed,  but  others,  especially  Cepolis  and  Cerion^ 
are  for  the  most  part  very  local,  with  a  few  widely  aistributed  species. 

y.  Soaphopoda. 

Structure  of  DentaliusLf — Arcangelo  Distaso  communicates  notes 
on  the  minute  structure  of  the  foot,  the  respiratory  organs,  Uie  oephra- 
dium,  the  reno-pericardial  opening,  the  heart,  and  the  hypobranchial 
gland  of  this  interesting  type. 

Anatomy  and  Histology  of  Dentalium.} — ^Mana  BoisseTain  gives 
some  details  on  this  subject,  several  of  which  are  here  enumerated.  The 
foot  is  coveted  with  a  ciliated  epithelium,  and  upon  it  unicellular  glands 
are  present.  On  the  edge  of  the  mantle  are  pigment-spots,  and  on  the 
inner  side  of  its  anterior  border  there  is  a  zone  of  sensory  qHthelimn. 
The  gut  musculature  consists  of  a  thin  layer  of  circular  fibres.  There  is 
a  taste  sac  in  the  subradular  organ.  Tlie  communication  between  the 
sex  glands  and  the^kidney  must  arise  anew  at  every  sexual  period.  In 
the  region  where  the  communication  is  made,  there  lie  peculiar  groups 
of  cells,  about  the  nature  of  which  nothing  is  known. 

<•  Tiamnlllliimfiohlatai . 

Orowth  of  Oysters.! — 0.  C.  Glaaer  has  made  experiments  to  ascer- 
tain (1)  whether  normal  oysters  can  be  converted  into  elongated  ones  by 
pressure ;  (2)  whether  elongated  oysters  liberated  from  an  (^ypreesive 
environment  will  change  in  shape ;  and  (8)  whether  the  recuperative 
powers  of  elongated  oysters  varies  with  their  age. 

His  answers,  briefly  stated,  are  the  following : — ^The  elongated  con- 
ditions often  exliibited  by  young  ovsters  is  due  to  crowding.  But  .old 
oysters  normally  become  ^  raeor-blades.**  The  crowded  young  fom^ 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  premature  old  age.  When  removed  from 
crowded  conditions,  their  growth  in  width  is  rapid  for  a  considerable 
time.  The  recuperative  power  varies  with  age.  Young  individuids 
recover  much  mcne  rapidly  than  old  forms,  though  these,  too,  improve  to 
a  marked  degree. 

Derivation  of  North  Ameriean  Unionide.l — G.  A.  White  discusses 
the  origin  and  distribution  of  fresh-water  mussels  in  North  America.  In 
particdbr  he  brings  forward  evidence  to  show  that  the  well-known  types 

*  SmiUuMaimn  Miic  CoU.,  xItu.  (1905)  pp.  433-^  (2  pb.). 

t  ZooL  Anieig^  zxix.  (1905)  pp.  271-8(6  figs.). 

X  Jena  ZeitK^.,  xzxvm.  (1904)  i^  55S-72  (8  pljL). 

§  Johns  Hopkins  UniT.CwCn  Ha  3(1905)  pp.  226-40  (IpL). 

I  amithioniMi  Hiac  CdL,  iii.  0905)  pp.  75*88  (6  pla.). 
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of  North  American  Uniones  in  the  fauna  of  the  Mississippi  river  have 
descended  genetically  from  North  American  fossU  forms. 

Cytology  and  Artificial  Parthenogenesis  in  Eggs  of  Mactra.* — 
E.  Eostanecki  has  carried  ont  experiments  with  various  alkaline  salts, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  concentration  of  sea-water,  and  has  been 
successful  in  initiating  development.  His  observations  included  a  study 
of  sections  of  the  developmental  stages  induced  as  well  as  the  living 
material.  Those  ^s  which  were  treated  with  a  solution  of  potassium 
chloride  approached  most  nearly  in  their  development  to  the  behaviour  of 
fertilised  c^gs.  The  author  considers  that  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of 
the  conditions,  such  as  concentration,  length  of  time  in  the  fluid,  and  so 
on,  a  reproduction  of  the  normal  results  might  be  achieved.  The 
experiments  indicate  the  lines  along  !which  future  inquiries  should  be 
directed. 

Adductor  Muscles  of  Mactra  and  Pecten.t-— F.  Marceau  has  studied 
the  mechanical  work  done  by  these  muscles.  They  only  do  their  maxi- 
mum in  a  given  time  when  they  have  to  overcome  an  external  resistance 
(the  water)  in  addition  to  their  action  on  tJie  ligament.  The  vitreous, 
more  or  less  rapidly  contracting  portion  of  the  muscle,  closes  the  shell ; 
the  nacreous,  more  or  less  slowly  contracting  portion,  keeps  the  valves 
closed. 

Structure  of  the  Pearl  Oyster.}— W.  A.  Herdman  gives  a  full 
description  of  the  structure  of  the  Ceylon  pearl  oyster,  Margaritifera 
vulgaris  Schum,  with  notes  on  the  habits  and  functions  of  the  living 
animal. 

Arthropoda. 
a.  Insaota. 

Poison  in  Bees'  Egg8.§ — C.  Phisalix  has  shown  that  in  the  toad 
and  the  viper  the  specific  poisons  accumulate  in  the  ova,  and  has 
suggested  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  de- 
velopment and  inheritance.  He  now  shows  that  in  bees  the  ova  contain 
small  quantities  of  poison.  It  reauired  475  eggs  to  fumidi  enough  to 
poison  a  sparrow.  Phisalix  tackles  the  difficolty  that  the  unfertilised 
poison-containing  egg  gives  rise  to  a  drone  without  poison.  To  allow 
of  the  development  of  a  poisonous  female  the  poison  '*  determinants " 
in  the  ovum  ^uire  to  be  supplemented  by  something  furnished  by  the 
spermatozoon  or  by  the  accessory  male  glands. 

Habits  of  Oerydus  chinensis.|| — J.Eershaw  gives  interesting  notes  re- 
garding some  of  the  habits  of  this  butterfiy .  The  female  dejposits  her  eggs 
upon  we  branches  of  the  bur-marigold,  Bidms  pUosa.  These  branches 
are  covered  with  aphides  and  ants,  which  she  thrusts  aside  with  a  brush- 
ing movement  of  her  tail,  immediately  laying  a  single  egg.  The  ants  do 
not  appear  to  meddle  either  with  the  butterfiies  or  the  eggs.    The  larvas 

*  Aroh.  Ifikr.  Anat,  Bd.  64  (1904)  pp.  1-98  (5  pl8.> 

t  Oomptee  Bendus,  cxli  (1905)  p.  278. 

X  Geykm  Pearl  Oyster  Report,  Boyal  Sodety,  Part  ii.  (1904)  pp.  87-76  (9  pis.). 

§  Oomptee  Bendns,  oxlL  (1905)  pp.  275-8. 

I  Trans.  Bntomol.  Soc.  Lond.  (1905)  pp.  1-4  (1  pi.). 
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feed  on  the  aphides,  disposing  of  them  rapidly,  then  licking  and  cleaning- 
their  appendages  just  as  a  mantis  does.  They  pick  and  choose  amongst 
them,  moving  their  heads  iip  cmd  down  over  uie  backs  of  the  insects, 
evidently  smelling  them.  When  not  feeding,  the  larvse  rest  amongst 
the  aphides  or  crawl  leisurely  about,  between  or  over  them,  and  the 
aphides  do  likewise,  the  larvae  being  sometimes  covered  with  them.  The 
eggs  of  the  butterfly,  too,  are  often  hidden  under  a  mass  of  ajdiides. 

Butterfly  Destroyers  in  Southern  China.* — J.  Kershaw  reviews  the 
factors  in  the  elimination  of  butterflies  by  other  animals  as  he  has 
observed  them  in  Southern  China.  The  list  of  foes  includes  spiders, 
flies,  ants,  bugs,  centipedes,  lizards,  and  birds.  His  notes  suggest  that 
butterflies  which  have  escaped  the  sundry  and  manifold  dangers  of  the 
egg^  larva  and  pupa  stages,  nave  collectively  comparatively  little  to  fear 
in  the  perfect  state. 

Notes  of  Butterflies  flrom  India  and  Geylon.f — 6.  B.  LongstafT 
gives  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  a  collection  of  butterflies 
made  by  himself  auring  a  six  months'  journey  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
During  this  time  he  took  nearly  1700  specimens,  of  which  1500  were 
butterflies  belonging  to  204  species.  To  these  are  to  be  added  from 
China,  Japan,  and  Canada,  500  more  specimens  and  64  additional 
species  of  outterflies,  to  which  incidental  idlusion  is  made  in  the  paper. 
All  of  these  which  are  worth  preserving  will  be  placed  in  the  Hope 
Collection  at  Oxford.  The  notes  include  (1)  references  to  locality; 
(2)  altitude ;  (3)  habitat ;  (4)  habits,  such  as  the  sideways  attitude  or 
''list*'  when  at  rest,  of  several  species;  (5)  injuries  by  enemies;  (6) 
scents ;  (7)  seasonal  forms.    The  paper  is  rich  in  bionomic  data. 

Kale  Genital  Apparatus  in  BuhalidaB.| — Enoch  Zander  has  made 
a  precise  analysis  of  Ae  male  genital  apparatus  in  this  family  of  Micro- 
lepidoptera,  describing  the  differences  m  various  species,  and  correcting 
the  erroneous  interpretations  given  by  Hofmann  and  by  Stite. 

Notes  on  Coleoptera.S — D.  Sharp  has  revised  the  genus  Grioce- 
phalus  widi  the  following  results.  C.  syriaeus  Reitt  is  made  a  separate 
genus,  Cq>halocriu8 ;  a  second  new  genus,  GephalaUus^  is  established, 
which  is  doeely  allied  to  both  Megasmnum  and  Griocmhalus.  The  four 
genera  in  question  form  a  natural  group  to  be  called  Criocephalins. 
These  should  be  placed  at  the  banning  of  the  sub-family  Cerambycidea, 
as  being  one  of  the  most  primitive  forms  of  Longicom  Coleoptera.  It 
differs  but  little  from  Coleoptera  of  other  faimlies;  it  ladra  aU  the 
specialisadons  that  are  so  remarkable  in  otlier  divisions  of  Longicoma, 
while  but  little  changes  would  suffice  to  make  it  a  member  of  other 
divisions,  either  of  Cerambycides  or  of  Prionides. 

To  this  paper  is  added  an  interesting  note  on  the  habits  of  Asemum 
striatum  ana  Criocephalus  ferus  by  F.  G.  Smith.  These  burrow  in  the 
stems  of  Pinus  sylvestrisy  the  former  in  dead  or  enfeebled  wood,  and  the 
latter  in  large  trees  that  are  standing  and  growing. 

•  Trmns.  EntomoL  Soc  Lond^  1905,  pp.  5-«.  t  Tool,  dt,  pp.  61-144. 

:  Zeitmhr.  wias.  ZooU  Ixzix.  (1905)  ppw  308-23  (13  figs.). 
%  TnuiB.  BntomoL  Soo.  Load.,  1905,  pp,  145-76  (1  pl,> 
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Cookohafer-years.*— J.  E.  V.  Boas  points  out  that  in  Denmark  the 
<x)ckchafer  {Mdolontha  vulgaris)  lives  for  four  years,  and  of  the  four 
different  stocks,  which  thus  live  in  Denmark,  the  one  appearing  as  imago 
the  year  before  leap-year  (1887,  1891,  etc.)  has  been  for  many  years  the 
most  numerous.  The  numbers  have  been  so  apalling  that  "  great  cock- 
chafer years''  are  remembered  as  disastrous.  Since  1887  there  has 
been  difigent  collecting,  and  the  author  gives  full  statistics  showing  how 
the  numbers  have  waned  in  a  remarkable  way.  There  are  no  longer 
**  great  cockchafer  years."  As  in  other  cases  there  has  been  a  pro- 
gressive dwindling,  the  cessation  of  the  plague  being  probably  due  to  a 
bacterial  disease.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  return 
after  a  series  of  years  has  elapsed.  The  author's  report  is  interesting 
biologically  as  well  ai  economically. 

Variations  in  Hydrophilus  piceus.t — Umberto  Perazzo  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  the  variations  in  this  water-beetle,  and  gives  a  long 
series  of  measurements,  without,  however,  as  yet  drawing  any  conclusion. 

Diptara,  etc.,  of  Uganda.} — E.  E.  Austen  gives  a  provisional  list  of 
the  Diptera  and  other  orders  of  insects,  besides  two  species  of  ticks, 
Amblyomma  sp.  and  Ornithodoros  moubata  Murray,  forwarded  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  Bruce  from  Uganda. 

May  Flies  and  Midges  of  New  7ork.§ — ^J.  G.  Needham  gives  an 
account  of  the  EphemeridsB,  K.  J.  Morton  of  the  HydroptilidsB,  and 
V.  A.  Johannsen  of  the  aquatic  nematocerous  Diptera — the  whole  form- 
ing the  third  report  on  aauatic  insects  published  oy  the  New  York  State 
Museum,  a  valuable  and  nnely  illustrated  piece  of  systematic  descriptive 
work. 

New  Ohironomid.n — ^B.  Orassi  describes  Myeterotypus  bezzu  g.et  sp.  n., 
a  new  Indian  Chironomid.  The  new  genus  replaces  Centrotypus  Orassi, 
and  is  included  in  Skuse's  sub-family  Ceratopogonina. 

Structure  and  Life-History  of  Psychoda  sexpunctata.lf  —J.  A.  Dell 
gives  a  careful  account  of  this  fly,  one  of  the  Nemocera,  which  abounds 
on  Uie  coke-heaps  at  Leeds  Sewage  Works.  He  describes  the  nervous, 
alimentary,  and  respiratory  systems  of  the  larva,  the  features  of  the 
pupa,  and  the  general  characters  of  the  adult.  We  select  the  paragraph 
which  describes  the  sexual  union  : — "  In  copulation  the  male  runs  along- 
side the  female,  stroking  her  with  bis  antennas,  while  the  wings,  antennas, 
and  halteres  are  thrown  into  spasmodic  vibration.  The  large  f creep  is 
then  extended  directly  backwards,  and  the  abdomen  of  the  male  bent 
round  so  that  the  hinder  ends  of  the  two  bodies  are  brought  into 
aroosition.  The  forceps  then  close  upon  the  body  of  the  female,  unless 
t£ey  miss,  which  not  infrequently  happens,  as  the  male  fly  is  unable  to 
see  what  he  is  doing.    In  such  a  case  the  whole  manoeuvre  is  repeated. 

*  Oldenborremes  optreden  og  ndbredelse  i  Danroark,  1887-1903.  Large  4to, 
Copenhagen,  190i,  24  pp.,  5  large  maps. 

t  Atti  B.  Acad.  SoL  Torino,  xl.  (1905)  pp.  1089-1106. 

t  Boyal  Society's  Beports,  Sleeping  Sickness  GommiBsion,  No.  5.  Jnly  1905, 
pp.  3-7.  §  Bull.  86,  New  York  btate  Museum,  1905,  pp.  1-331  (37  pis.). 

Ij  Atti  (Bend.)  B.  Aoi-ad.  Lincei.  ziv.  (1905)  pp.  114-20  (4  figs.). 
^  Trans.  Entoniol.  8oo.  London.  1905,  pp.  293-311  (14  figs.). 
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The  males  are  apparentlT  unable  to  distrngaiah  wfaidi  oi  their  com* 
panions  are  females,  as  thej  yen  frequenUy  attanot  to  copulate  with 
one  another.  Thej  have  often  been  seen  to  die  wnik  still  attadied  to 
the  female." 

Congo  Floor-Maggot.* — J.  Everett  Dntton,  J.  L.  Todd,  and  Coth- 
bert  C^sty  report  on  a  blood-sncking  Dipterous  larva  found  in  the 
Congo  Free  State.  It  lives  in  the  huts  of  the  natives,  burrowing  hj  daj 
in  the  floor,  and  coming  out  at  night,  like  a  bed-bug,  to  suck  blood.  A 
large  brown  flj — Awhmeromyia  luteola  F. — often  found  in  the  huts,  is, 
peniaps,  the  imi^o  of  tlie  larva  reported  on. 

GulicidaB  of  Cameroon  and  Togo.f — E.  Grrunberg,  in  view  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  Diptera  in  relation  to  disease  in  tropical  Africa,, 
gives  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  various  Culicidss  from  Cameroon 
and  T(^o.  The  list  is  made  up  from  material  in  the  Berlin  Museum, 
and  consists  of  twenty-one  species,  which,  tliough  not  exhausting  Uie 
fauna,  is  probablj  representative. 

Fleaa  and  Disease.^ — C.  F.  Baker  has  shown  that  the  fleas  of  rats 
in  the  warmer  regions  of  the  earth  are  close  relatives  of  the  flea  specific 
to  human  beings,  and  thus  hi  more  likely  to  bite  human  beings  than 
are  the  fleas  in  the  colder  r^ons,  which  are  only  distuitly  related  U> 
Ptd^  irritans.  It  is  now  necessary  to  know  if  any  of  these  sonthon 
rat-fleas — of  which  there  are  a  number  of  species — voluntarily  bite 
human  beings.  The  author  refers  to  the  supposed  relation  of  fleas  to 
bubonic  plague,  and  the  news  that  Carrasquilo,  of  Bogota,  has  found  the 
bacillus  of  Hansen  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  fleas. 


Ovary  of  TermiteaJ  —  6.  Brunelli  describes  the  ovary  and  the 
oogenesis  in  Termes  luetfugus.  The  growth  of  the  oocyte  is  peculiar 
when  compared  with  that  in  other  insects ;  it  resanUes  in  part  what 
has  been  described  in  Molgula  among  Tunicates.  The  ovary  is  panoistic 
without  nutritive  ceUs,  and  this  implies  that  there  is  a  vitellogenous 
formation  on  the  part  of  the  oocyte  itself. 

Notes  on  Larva  of  a  Coreid  Bug.| — N.  Annandale  describes  the  egg 
and  early  larval  stages  of  a  bug,  |»x>bably  Dcdader  acutkosta  Amyot  et 
Serv.  An  interesting  note  upon  a  Hymenopterous  parasite  of  the 
famOy  Chalcididse,  found  within  the  egg-cases  of  this  bug,  is  given. 
No  apertures,  save  the  extremely  minute  micropyles,  were  observable, 
and  consequently  it  is  to  be  concluded  that  the  ^gs  of  the  parasite 
are  of  extremely  small  size. 

Peculiar  Organ  in  Phryganids.lT — F.Ris  calls  attention  to  a  very 
peculiar  and  enigmatical  strocture  on  the  last  abdominal  segment  of  tbe 
males  of  OeceUs  notata  and  0.  testacea,  which  was  also  observed  by 
HacLachlan.    It  k  an  exclusively  cuticular  structure,  with  honeycomb- 

*  Liyerpool  School  Tiop.  Med.  Memoir  xiii.,  1904.  pp.  49-56  (1  pL).  See  Biol. 
Ceutralbl ,  xxv.  (1905)  pp.  431  2. 

t  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxix.  (1905)  pp.  377-90. 

X  Amer.  Nat^  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  507-8.  See  also  Proc  U.8.  Nat.  Moaemii,  xxvii. 
(1004).  §  Atti  (Bend.)  R.  Accad.  Linoei  xi?.  (1905)  pp.  121-6  (2  figa.). 

II  Trana.  Entomol.  Soc.  London,  1905.  pp.  55-9  (1  pi.). 

^  Yieri.  Nat  Gea.  Zurich,  xlix.  (1905)  pp.  370-4  (1  f^.  and  2  flga.). 
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like  hexagonal  alveoli  open  to  the  sorface.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  is  an  odoriferous  or  Inminiferous  organ,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
stridnlatory. 

Habits  of  Striped  Headow-Orioket.* — Joseph  L.  Hancock  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  Oecanthus  fasciatus  Fitch.  The 
protective  resemblance  is  exquisite.  The  shrill  notes  are  not  unlike  a 
sparrow's  heard  at  a  distance,  or  the  croaking  of  a  frog.  In  courtship 
the  male  uses  his  modified  tegmina  as  an  sdlnring  instrument,  and  an 
alluring  gland  in  the  centre  of  the  metanotum  of  the  thorax,  from  which 
the  feii^e  obtains  a  much  appreciated  *' plasmatic  drink."  The  structure 
of  this  "  loving  cup "  is  aescribed.  There  is  also  a  singular  eversible 
sacculated  structure  on  the  dorsum  of  the  abdomen  between  the  third 
and  fourth  tergites,  possibly  "  repugnatorial."  The  oviposition  is  care- 
fully described. 

Notes  on  Arboreal  Insects.f — ^A.  T.  Oillanders  has  some  interesting 
notes  on  timber-beetles,  e.g.  species  of  ffylesinusy  ffylastes,  PMatophortAS 
rhododactylusy  Polygraphus  pubescms,  Trymdmdron  Uneatum,  Orchestes 
fagi.    He  gives  some  fine  photographs  of  tneir  burrowing  work. 

Injurious  Insects  in  Ireland.}  —  0.  H.  Carpenter  reports  on  a 
number  of  injurious  insects  and  other  animals  observed  in  Ireland  in 
1904.  He  d^s  with  the  gout-fly,  the  mangold-fly,  the  pea-beetle,  the 
celery-fly,  the  pear-midge,  the  willow-bud  gall-midge  [Khdbdophaga 
heterohia  Loew),  and  other  forms.  The  report  also  deals  with  the  black- 
currant mite  {Eriophyes  ribis),  and  a  new  Oribatid  mite,  Lohmanma 
insignis^  recently  described  by  A.  Berlese,  and  now  recorded  for  the  first 
time  from  Britain. 

9.  AraobnidA. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Soorpion8.§ — E.  Eraepelin  discusses 
this  subject.  He  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  actual  distribution  of 
the  severkl  families,  and  reviews  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  six  zoo- 
geographical  regions  of  Wallace.  One  or  two  of  his  general  conclusions 
may  be  given.  The  scorpion  fauna  of  today  has  probably  arisen  from 
two  stocks  already  distinct  in  the  Silurian  epoch,  one  of  which  gave  rise 
to  recent  Buthidse,  and  the  other  to  the  rest  of  the  families  of  scorpions. 
The  chief  types  as  they  are  represented  by  the  present  family  charac- 
teristics have  lived  for  long  periods  all  over  the  earth,  and  are  all  re- 
presented even  today  in  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  the  New  World  the 
older  types  of  the  Carboniferous  race  of  scorpions  (Chactidfle,  V^ovidsB, 
Bothriuridse,  Diplocentridse)  have  been  preserved  (unequally)  more 
numerously  than  in  the  Old  World,  where  their  place  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  greatly  developed  Scorpionidce.  The  ButhidsB  stem,  which 
springs  from  the  Silurian  scorpions,  has  been  developed  almost  equally 
in  both  hemispheres  ;  in  the  Eastern  as  the  sub-family  Buthinsd,  and  in 
the  long-separated  continents  of  the  Western  hemisphere  in  the  two 
distinct  sub-families  Tityinse  and  CentrurinsB. 

•  Amer.  Nat ,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  1-11  (8  fi^.)- 

t  Trans.  Manoheeter  Mior.  Soc.,  1904,  pp.  58-66  (2  pis.). 

t  Boon.  Pioo.  R.  Dablin  Soc.,  i.  (1905)  pp.  281-305  (4  pU.  and  6  figi.> 

§  ZooL  Jahrb.  Abt.  Syst,  xxil  (1905)  pp.  321-64. 
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Poison-Olands  of  Latrodeotns.* — L.  Bordas  describes  tiie  minute 
structure  of  the  poison-glands  in  Lactrodectus  Ifi-gnttatus,  a  common 
spider  in  Soutiiem  Europe,  which  is  usually  much  dreaded.  He  finds 
that  tiie  bite  is  not  at  all  dangerous  to  man  or  larger  animals,  though  it 
causes  paralysiB  and  rapid  dea^  in  insects.  When  he  tried  Uie  e£Fect  of 
the  bite  on  himself,  the  result  was  a  slight  swelling  and  inflammation, 
which  disappeared  in  a  few  days. 

North  American  Spiders.t — Nathan  Banks  gives  a  handy  ^opsis  of 
the  families  and  genera  of  North  American  Araneida,  to  which  is  prefixed 
a  general  account  of  the  external  characters  of  spiders. 

Classification  of  the  Tartarides.^ — H.  J.  Hansen  and  W.  Sorensen 
have — as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  obtained  from  various  sources  of  this  tribe  of  the  Pedipalpi — 
reduced  Uie  four  genera  formerly  accepted  to  one  and  a  sub-genus. 
They  have  increased  the  number  of  known  species  from  five  to  sixteen, 
and  of  diese,  fifteen  are  described  in  the  paper.  The  genus  and  sub- 
genus retained  are  respectively  Schizomus  and  TrUhifrms. 

Structure  of  PedipalpLS — C.  Bomer  gives  a  monographic  account 
of  the  Pedipalpi,  which  indudes  a  large  number  of  new  results.  The 
following  may  be  noted  : — The  {)roof  of  the  similar  segmentation  of  the 
carapace  in  Palpigradas  and  SchisonotidsB ;  the  discovery  of  a  probable 
vestige  of  the  thirteenth  episthosomal  segment  of  scorpions  and  Hero- 
stomata  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  body-segment  of  Thelvphonidae  ; 
evidence  of  homolo^  in  the  jointing  of  t^e  second  to  the  sixth  prosomal 
appendages  in  Pedipalpi  and  other  Arachnids ;  the  probabilitv  of  die 
regeneration  of  the  fiagellum  in  Kcmenia  and  Thelyphonidae ;  the 
genetic  relation  between  pore-canals  and  lyriform  organs ;  the  discovery 
of  a  very  primitive  form  of  the  prosomal  entostemum  in  TrUhyreus 
ambridgei ;  the  interpretation  of  the  odoriferous  glands  of  Thelypho- 
nidae as  anal  glands ;  the  discovery  of  three  successive  r^ons  in  the 
coxal  gland  of  Kcmenia ;  the  demonstration  of  coxal  gland  openings  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  base  of  the  coxae  of  the  third  appenoage  in  all 
Pedipalpi ;  the  discovery  of  a  pair  of  extrusible  vental  sacs  in  die 
second  pulmonary  segment  of  some  Tarantulidae,  which  are  not  tme 
lungs,  but  comparable  to  the  lung-books  of  some  species  of  Kmnema ; 
the  demonstration  of  die  heart  in  Kcmenia.  But  there  are  many  other 
new  points,  e.g.  as  to  the  nervous  and  reproducdve  systems.  The  mono- 
gra|di  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  throws  much  light  on  a  group  of 
animals  which  have  received  relatively  little  attention. 

New  Pyonogonid.|—  J.  C.  C.  Loman  describes  Piip$tta  welwri, 
g.  et  sp.  n.,  from  deep  water  in  the  Banda  Sea.  The  body  is  slender, 
distuK^y  jointed,  wiUi  long  lateral  processes  separated  by  large  intervals, 
niih  a  very  long,  thin,  botde-shaped  proboscis,  and  witli  a  long  thin 
abdomen.    The  dielifori  are  absent,  the  palps  are  slender,  longer  than 

*  Ann.  Sd.  Nat  (Zoul )  L,  9tb  senes,  1905.  pp.  147-64  (1  pL  mnd  4  figs.). 

t  Amer.  Nat,  xxxix.  (1905)  ^.  29^823  (S3  figs.). 

:  Aftsh.  Zool^  u.  (1905)  No.  8,  pp.  1-78  (7  pk-X 

§  Zoologica,  XTU.  ( 1904)  heft  42,  pp.  1-104  (4  pk  and  52  fijcs.). 

I  Tijdsohr.  Nederiand.  Dierk.  Ter.,  riii.  (1904)  ppw  25:»-66  (7  figs.). 
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the  proboscis,  and  8- jointed  ;  the  false  legs  are  weak,  10-jointed,  with- 
out denticulated  spines,  with  the  last  four  joints  strongly  carved,  and 
with  a  very  small  claw  on  the  tenth  joint.  The  legs  are  slender,  with  a 
strong  terminal  claw  without  auxiliary  claws.  The  lateral  caeca  of  the 
intestine  penetrate  to  the  fourth  joint  of  the  legs.  Eggs  are  found  in 
the  body  and  its  lateral  processes,  but  only  in  the  proximal  two  joints 
of  the  1^.  The  author  also  discusses  the  proboscis  of  Pycnogonids  in 
general. 

Ceylonese  Pantopoda.*  —  6.  H.  Carpenter  describes  PhoxkhUus 
fnoUis  sp.  n.  and  Nymphon  longkaudatum  sp.  n.  from  Ceylon.  It  is 
noted  tnat  both  these  species  are  remarkably  poor  in  spiny  or  heavy 
armature  or  clothing,  as  compared  with  other  members  of  their  genera. 

<•  Omstaoea. 

Affinities  and  Distribution  of  Cambarus.t— A.  E.  Ortmann  dit- 
cusses  Uie  affinities  of  the  species  of  Cambarus^  grouping  them  under 
four  suWenera  according  to  the  chief  types  of  the  sexual  organs  of  Uie 
male.  The  various  species  are  reviewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  tiieir 
distribution  over  die  United  States,  and  here  amongst  other  points  are 
noted  the  following.  Morphologically  isolated  species  occupy  isolated 
stations,  e.g.  C.  eubensis  in  Cuba ;  C.  shufMU  in  Louisiana ;  C,  setosus 
in  Hissoun  (cave  form).  Closely  allied  species  occupy  neighbouring 
areas ;  tins  is  evident  in  cases  where  grouns  of  species  occupy  a  certain 
range,  but  represent  each  other  in  the  aifferent  parts  of  this  ranee. 
More  or  less  closely  allied  species,  occupying  the  same  or  nearly  me 
same  territory,  are  generally  of  different  habits,  e.g.  C,  virilis  prefers 
running  water  with  stony  bottom,  while  G.  immunis  is  a  pond  and  ditch 
form.  Very  important  drainage  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
anthem  Appalachian  system  are  clearly  indicated  by  the  distribution  of 
crayfishes.  Identical  or  closely  allied  forms  are  found  in  separate 
systems  which  formerly  were  united.  This  is  illustrated  by  G.  ertchso' 
nianus^  G.  extraneusy  etc. 

Spenn-receptaole  of  Cambarus.}  —  E.  A.  Andrews  describes  tiie 
peculiar  ''  annulus  ventralis,"  or  sperm-receptacle,  found  on  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  females  of  American  crayfisnes  of  the  genus  Gambarus, 
and  shows  that  its  use  forms  so  integral  a  part  of  the  complex  sexual 
habits  of  the  crayfishes  that  witiiout  it  the  eggs  would  not  be  fertilised. 
It  is  an  elevation  of  the  areolar  connective  tissue  full  of  blood,  on  the 
ventral  side  beneath  tiie  nerve-oord,  covered  by  a  peculiar  mass  of  exo- 
skeleton,  and  inclosing  a  peculiarly  bent  trumpet-shaped  cavity.  It 
receives  the  spermatozoa  from  the  male,  and  from  it  the  spermatozoa 
pass  out  when  the  eggs  are  liberated.  Extirpation  of  the  annulus  before 
laying  was  followed  by  the  death  of  the  ^gs,  though  they  were  laid  and 
attached  ta  the  female  swimmerets  as  luual.  It  seems  probable  that 
mechanical  pressure  exerted  by  the  female  brings  about  the  discharge  of 
sperms  from  the  receptacle  at  the  time  of  laying. 

*  Ceylon  Peari  Oyster  Report,  Boyal  Sodety,  Part  it  (1904)  pp.  181-4  (1  pi.). 
t  Ppoc.  Amer.  Phil.  80c.,  xHt.  (1905)  pp.  91-136  (1  pi.). 
I  Johns  Hopkins  Uniy.  Oiienlar,  1905,  No.  5.  pp.  1-9  (1  pi.). 
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Bast  African  Decapods  and  Stomatopods.* — H.  Lenz  reports  on 
a  collection  made  by  A.  Yoeltzkow  inclnding  129  species,  among  which 
are  new  species  of  L^ptocUuSy  Oonodactylus,  FrotosqmUa^  Hannlius,  and 
Neptunus;  a  new  genus  VoeUzhowia^  one  of  the  Hezapodinas;  and 
another  new  ^(unnamed)  genus  belonging  to  the  Grapsidse. 

New  Species  of  Biyer-Crab  flrom  Yunnan.t — W.  T.  Caiman  de- 
scribes Pnrathelphusa  spinsscms  sp.  n.  from  the  lake  at  Yunnan.  It 
differs  remarkably  from  any  species  hitherto  described  from  Asia,  and  in 
some  characters — e.  g.  the  possession  of  more  than  four  antero-Iateral 
teeth  on  the^ carapace,  resembles  the  African  group  of  species  forming 
the  sub-genus  AcanVwcephalusa  of  Ortmann.  It  is,  however,  not 
necessary  to  assume  any  special  relationship  with  the  African  species. 

Abyssal  drabs.} — H.  Couti^re  discusses  young  forms  of  the  genus 
CaricyphuSy  as  represented  in  the  Prince  of  Monaco's  collections.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Eucyphota,  and  helps  to  link  the 
Decapods  to  the  Schizopods  and  even  to  the  Phyllopods.  The  affilia- 
tion of  young  forms  of  Carieyphus  to  adult  genera  like  Toxeuma  is 
certain.  Many  similar  young  forms  have  been  made  *  into  separate 
genera,  in  ignorance  of  the  extraordinary  metamorphoses.  It  is  probable 
that  Bmtheocaris  and  Frocletes  are  larvas  of  HoplophoridsB,  and  that 
Ky^MriSy  Anebocaris,  RhomaleocariSy  Icotopus,  nectarthropus  are  larvae 
of  Eucyphota.  The  abyssal  Eucyphota  have  an  unsuspected  complexity 
in  their  life-history ;  the  contrast  oetween  larva  and  adult  is  comparable 
to  that  between  insect-larva  and  ims^o. 

Bpipodites  of  Buoyphota.§— H.  Couti^re  gives  an  account  of  the 
epipodites  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  and  maintains  that  they  represent  a 
vestigial  branchial  organ. 

Ceylonese  Cumacea.||  —  W.  T.  Caiman  describes  nine  new  species 
collected  off  Ceylon  by  W.  A.  Herdman  and  Homell.  No  Gumacea 
have  hitherto  been  recorded  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  are  two  new 
species  of  Eoeuma  and  four  of  Cyclaspis ;  the  others  are  Iphinoe  tnacro- 
hrachiusy  Paradiastylis  brachyuray  and  Nannastaeus  steblnngi. 

Ceylonese  Caprellids.f  —  Paul  Mayer  reports  on  Monoliropm 
fakimanus  sp.  n.  and  a  number  of  other  species  (previously  recorded). 

Ceylonese  Amphipods.**— A.  0.  Walker  reports  on  the  rich  collec- 
tion of  Amphipods  made  by  W.  A.  Herdman  and  Homell  on  the  coasts 
of  Ceylon.  '^  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  that  has  ever  been 
brought  from  a  tropical  sea.'*  It  includes  80  species,  of  which  36  are 
new  to  science.    Six  new  genera  are  established. 

Artemia  salina.tt — Cesare  Artom  has  made  some  interesting  obser- 
vations on  Artemia  salina  from  the  brine-pools  of  Cagliari.    It  is  not  a 

*  Abh.  Senokenberg.  Nat.  Qee.,  xxTii.  (1905)  pp.  339-92  (2  pU.). 
t  Ann.  and  Mar.  Nat  Hist,  No.  92  (1905)  pp.  155-8. 
X  Oomptes  Rendnfi,  cxli.  (1905)  pp.  267-9.  §  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  64-6. 

Q  C«ylon  Pearl  Oyster  Report,  Royal  Society,  Part  ii.  (1904)  pp.  159-80  (5  pU.). 
^  Tom.  cit,  pp.  223-S  (9  figa.).  •♦  Tom.  dt,  pp.  229-300  (8  pU.). 

ft  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxix.  (1905)  pp.  284-91  (1  fig.). 
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digtinct  species  morphologically^  but  it  has  some  physiological  peculiari- 
ties. There  is  a  great  abundance  of  males  in  copulation  uiroughout  the 
whole  year,  and  independently  of  the  degree  of  concentration.  There 
is  predominant  viviparity  in  winter,  and  oviparity  in  summer.  There  ia 
no  evidence  of  parthenogenesis. 

Distribution  of  Terrestrial  Isopods  Introduced  into  Australasia.'^ 
Charles  Chilton  communicates  some  notes  on  the  distribution  of  PorcMio 
scaber^  P.  U»vis,  MetoponorthuB  prtunosus^  and  Armadillidium  vulgare^ 
which  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Austa:alasia,  most  probably 
by  the  unconscious  action  of  man. 

New  Oenus  of  Isopods.t — Harriet  Richardson  describes,  from  the 
Eastern  Pacific,  an  Isopod  which  does  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  of 
the  known  families  of  the  order.  Although  found  free,  it  is  probably  a 
parasite,  for  some  of  its  characters  exhibit  marked  degeneration.  All 
the  abdominal  appendages  have  been  lost ;  it  is  without  eyes,  and  has^ 
prehensile  legs.  The  author  names  it  Colypvrus  agassm^  g.  et.  sp.  n., 
and  makes  it  the  type  of  a  new  family  Colypuridsd. 

Sense-Organs  of  Limnadia  lenticularis.^  —  M.  Nowikoff  gives  a 
very  full  account  of  the  anatomy  of  this  somewhat  rare  Phyllopod.  A 
note  on  the  sense-organs  only  may  be  given.  These  consist  of  compound 
eyes,  simple  eyes,  a  parietal  organ,  which  is  probably  an  organ  of  touch, 
and  which  cannot  be  comparod  to  the  frontal  organ  of  Branehipus ; 
sense-organs  of  the  first  antennsB ;  sense^bristles  of  the  second  antennae. 
It  was  2^  found  that  the  abdominal  bristles,  the  leg  bristles,  and  the 
rowing  antennsd  bristles,  are  provided  with  sense-cells ;  the  spines  of 
the  abdomen  are  protective  simply.  A  darkly  staining  continuation  of 
the  sense-cells  runs  along  the  axis  of  the  tactile  bristles  of  the  leg» 
The  senseH^U  complex  is  spindle-shaped,  and  lies  at  the  base  of  the  leg. 

Annulata. 

Oommensals  in  Tubes  of  Chstopterus.f — H.  E.  Enders  found,  out 
of  99  tubes,  88  with  conunensals.  These  included  two  Annelids  of  the 
genus  Nereis^  176  crabs  of  the  species  Poly  onyx  macrochelesy  Pinnixa 
ehcUapterana^  Pinnotheres  maculatus^  and  one  species  of  the  ''stone- 
crab,''  Mmippe^  all  occurring  in  most  cases  near  the  orifices  of  the  U-tube^ 
and  advantageously  located  for  securing  food.  '*  Whether  or  not  the 
commensalism  is  an  advantage  to  GhoUopterus,  it  seems  to  be  a  decided 
benefit  to  the  crabs,  Polyonyx  and  Pinnixa^  grown  specimens  of  which 
are  rarely  found  outside  of  the  tubes.  The  advantage  to  the  crabs  is^ 
very  clearly  marked  by  their  prolonged  breeding  season — virtually  an 
example  of  protected  industry. 

Neurofibrils  in  Ganglion  Cells  of  Annelids.||  —  Agostino  Oemelli 
has  used  ike  methods  of  Golgi,  Apathy,  Bethe,  Donaggio,  Cajal,  and  a 

•  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  xyi.  (1905)  pp.  428-82. 

t  Hull  Mn8.  Conapar.  Zool.,  xlvi.  No.  6  (1905)  pp.  105-6  (1  pL). 

:  Zeitacbr.  wi«8.  ZooU  Izzviii.  (1905)  pp^  561-619  (4  pis.). 

i  Amer.  Nat.,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  37-40. 

i  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxTii.  (1905)  pp.  449^-62  (6  Sgs.). 
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method  of  his  own,  in  the  demonstration  of  the  neorofibrite  in  the 
ganglion-cells  of  Nereis^  Serptda^  Lumbricus,  and  other  Annelids. 

Central  Nervous  System  of  Annelids.* — J.  Erawany  has  inTcsti- 
gated  this  in  Eismia  fatida.  The  ventral  cord  of  each  side  sends  out 
both  right  and  left  "  effector  axones."  The  sensory  centripetal  nerre 
fibres  seem  to  remain  on  the  same  side  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
the  superficial  plexus.  The  interstitial  cells  unite  the  snooeeding  seg- 
ments of  the  ventral  cord  of  the  same  side  by  means  of  non-crossing 
^ixones,  and  those  of  the  opposite  side  through  crossing  axones.  In  the 
very  dense  neurophil  of  the  supra-oesophageal  ganglion  there  end  longi- 
tudinal tracts  arising  from  the  ventral  cord,  whid^  probably  consist  of 
■axones  of  interstitial  cells  and  perhaps  also  of  fibres  from  sensory  oelk 
which  have  reached  the  brain  by  centripetal  paths.  Here  also  ace  seen 
the  endings  of  sensory  fibres  which  enter  the  brain  directly  from  the 
periphery.  The  neurophil  is  further  related  to  the  central  ganglionic 
apparatus  of  the  brain,  which  consists  of  a  very  large  number  of  small 
oortical  cells  whose  fibres  cross  in  a  remarkable  way  before  entmng 
the  neurophil.  The  large  connecting  cells  of  the  brain  appear  to  i&y  i 
secondary  part. 

Oall-fonning  Annelid  on  Ophiuroid.t — H.  Ludwig  gives  a  bnef 
note  upon  an  Annelid  which  is  found  within  gall-like  formations  upon 
the  arms  of  the  deep-sea  Ophiuroid  Ophioglypha  tumulosa.  It  is  not  a 
Uyzostoma^  but  a  well  developed  Polychaste,  to  which  in  the  meantime 
the  provisional  name  of  Ophiuricola  eynips  may  be  given. 

Modifications  of  Segmental  Organs  in  Bpitokous  Polyohsta.}— 
Louis  Page  describes  the  changes  in  die  segmental  organs  of  a  nnmb^  of 
Polychaets  at  the  time  of  the  reproductive  crisis,  contrasting  different 
types.  In  the  Lycoridse,  where  the  nephridium  is  highly  specialiaed,  it 
-cannot  serve  as  a  genitel  duct,  and  it  degenerates  in  the  epiU>koiB 
<x)ndition.  In  other  cases,  e.g.  Girratulidas  and  Syllidse,  die  simpler 
nephridium  functions  as  a  genital  duct. 

Pelagic  Sipunculid.§ — P.  Mingazzini  describes  Pdagosphmra  ahym 
g.  et  sp.  n.,  a  remarkable,  spherical,  perfectly  transparent,  pelagic  Sipun- 
culid,  which  will  probably  require  a  new  family  to  itself.  It  was  oblamed 
between  New  Caledonia  and  Auckland. 

Vascular  System  of  Oligochsta.  Q —  H.  Freudweiler  has  made  a 
study  of  this  in  various  lower  forms,  e.g.  species  of  Fridericia  and  other 

Senera  of  the  Enchytrseidse.  The  paper  contains  an  account  of  the  gut 
iverticulum  and  notes  on  resorption  m  the  EnchytraeidsB.  The  foUow- 
ing  points  in  the  vascular  system  have  been  made  out.  Pertaining  to 
the  gut  sinus  are  spaces  between  the  gut  epithelium  and  the  peritoneum. 
Spaces  between  \h&  coelome  sacs  ri^t  and  left,  above  and  below  the 
gut,  form  the  dorsal  and  ventral  vessels.     On  the  dorsal  vessel  th^v 

♦  Arb.  Zool.  Inst  Wien,  xv.  (1905)  pp.  281-316  (5  plB.). 

+  Zool.  Anaeig.,  xxix.  (1905)  pp.  897-9. 

\  ('ninptes  Kendus,  cxU.  (1905;  pp.  61-4. 

§  Atti  (Rend.)  B.  Aocad.  LiDi-ei,  xiT.  (1905)  pp.  713-20  (2  figs.), 

!1  Jermiflohe  Zeitachr.  Natnrwiss.,  xxxui.  (19aS)  pp.  883-422  (2  pla.). 
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are  differentiated  single  cells,  viz.,  mnscular  fibres  or  chloragogen  cells^ 
whilst  almost  all  the  others  leave  their  basal  membrane  (peritoneal  in 
origin),  perhaps  to  fulfil  fnrther  functions  as  lymph-cells  of  the  coelome. 
The  ventral  vessel  and  side  offshoots  are  represented  only  by  the  basal 
membrane  and  isolated  cells  projecting  exteriorly.  The  amoebocytes  of 
the  blood  are  either  lymphocytes  which  have  immigrated  from  the  bodv 
cavity,  or  more  probably  they  have  arisen  from  mesenchyme  cells  which 
in  the  embryo  have  penetrated  between  the  gut  and  the  coelomic  cavities, 
and  then,  attaching  tnemselves  to  the  ventral  vessel  wall,  and  increasing  in 
numbers,  form  in  some  types  a  heart-body,  whose  fnnction  is  that  of  a 
valve  and  also  of  a  secreting  gland. 

Epithelial  and  Oonneotive-Tissue  Cells  in  Himdo. — E.  Holmgren* 
describes  a  pecnliar  relation  which  exists  in  Hirudo  between  the  epithe- 
lial and  connective-tissue  cells  of  the  oesophagus  and  cirrus.  While  the 
epithelial  cells  touch  each  other  at  the  peripherv,  their  main  portion  i& 
sank  in  the  connective  tissue.  F.  Blochmannf  points  out  that  this  has 
already  been  noted  by  him,  not  only  in  Hirttdo,  but  also  in  all  the 
divisions  of  Platvhelminthes.  He  objects  to  Holmgren^s  use  of  the 
tenn  **'  membranellsB,"  which  he  applies  to  the  connective-tissue  lamells^ 
between  the  epithelial  cells.  Holmgren  asserts  that  ''the  connective- 
tiasne  also  sen^  into  the  interior  of  the  cells  delicate  thread-like  con- 
tinuations, and  that  these  under  certain  circumstances  can  penetrate  the 
whole  cell  in  order  to  pass  to  the  other  side  into  the  pericellular  con- 
nective-tissue.*' Blodimann  considers  this  an  error,  and  that  it  is  a 
question  of  three  cells  cut  on  a  slant ;  of  the  two  upper  ones  only  the 
peripheral  part  is  seen,  and  of  the  under  one  only  the  central  portion 
containing  the  nucleus. 

Kematohelminthes. 

Chromosomes  of  Ascaris.} — D.  Tretjakoff  describes  various  pheno- 
mena in  AscariSy  such  as  the  bending  and  union  of  the  chromosome 
ends,  and  the  oblique  splitting  of  obliquely  placed  chromosomes,  which 
are  not  in  agreement  with  Boveri's  hypothesis  of  longitudinal  splitting. 
The  formation  designated  by  Boveri  as  a  chromatic  element  appears  in 
both  varieties  hivalens  and  univalens  of  Ascaris  megalocephala,  only  as 
die  final  stage  of  a  series  of  alterations  during  which  each  chromatic  rod 
exhibits  a  certain  independence ;  and  consequently  the  maintenance  of 
the  idea  of  the  chromatic  element  is  superfluous. 

Gonad  Walls  in  Ascaris  megalocephala.f— Adalbert  Domaschko 
describes  the  histology  of  the  different  regions  of  the  gonads  of  Ascaris 
msgaloeepJiala,  The  ^epithelium  of  the  whole  gonadic  tube  (except  the 
vagina)  is  of  mesodermal  origin,  and  in  spite  of  the  differences  in  the 
nature  of  the  cells  occurring  there,  it  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
laid  down  uniformly.    The  vagina  alone  is  of  ectodermal  origin. 

*  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat,  Bd.  65  (1904)  pp.  280-97  (2  pla.). 

t  Anat  Anzeig.,  xxW.  (1905)  pp.  269-71. 

X  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat,  Bd.  65  (1904)  pp.  858-82  (1  pi. ;. 

§  Arb.  Zool.  Inst.  Wien,  xt.  (1905)  pp.  275-80  (2  pis.). 
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New  Species  of  Strongyloides.* — 0.  v.  Linstow,  to  the  three  species 
of  this  genus  abeadj  known  from  many  different  mammals,  adds  a  fourth. 
The  description  given  of  this  form,  Strangyloides  fiUUbomi  sp.  n.,  is 
derived  from  specimens  reared  from  faecal  cnltnres  of  Antkropoptihems 
troglodytes  and  Cynocephaltis  babmriy  both  from  Africa.  The  cultares 
were  made  by  Dr.  Fullebom  in  Hamburg. 

Platyhelminthes. 

Parasites  of  the  Pearl  Oyster.t — ^A.  E.  Shipley  and  James  Homell 
describe  seven  Entozoa  from  the  pearl  oyster ;  one  Oestode,  Te^arhf/n- 
chu8  ttniomfacior  sp.  n. ;  three  Trematodes,  Jfuttua  tnargarUiferiB  sp.  n., 
Musdlia  herdtnani,  sp.  n.,  Asptdogaster  marganUfara  sp.  n. ;  and  three 
Nematodes,  Ascaris  melsagrifUR  sp.  n.,  Cheiracanthus  undnatus^  and  a 
species  of  Oxyuris.  In  the  trigger  or  file  fishes  (BaUates),  which  feed 
on  pearl  oysters,  numerous  Tetrarhvnchid  cysts  were  found,  but  the 
connection  between  these  and  the  Tetrarhynchi  oi  the  pearl  oyster  is 
doubtful.  In  the  sea  there  was  found  a  Planarian-like  larva,  which 
resembles  the  youngest  forms  found  in  the  pearl  oyster. 

Histology  of  Oestodes.l — ^W.  Minckert  has  investigated  the  histology 
of  Uie  epithelium  and  cuticula  in  various  Cestodes,  Ligula,  SchisUh 
cephdlus^  etc.  Some  of  the  points  elucidated  may  be  quoted.  Regarding 
the  '^  hair-layer  *'  of  the  cuticle,  to  the  elements  of  which  he  gives  the 
name  *'  comidia,'*  he  considers  it  the  normal  product  of  a  progressive 
differentiation  of  the  cuticula  and  therefore  of  the  epithelial  ceUs,  and 
comparable  to  the  cilia  lajer  of  Turbellaria.  The  "  oomidia  **  are  non- 
mobile  formations  of  specific  morphological  rank  as  characteristic  of  the 
Cestodes,  if  not  more  so,  as  the  mobile  cilia  of  the  Turbellaria.  The 
homogeneous  layer  shows  the  following  formations:  (a)  trophopores 
(pore  canals  of  authors^  and  trophopomles ;  {h)  neurophysia  with  neuro- 
pores,  viz.  the  vesicle-like  cuticular  cavities  penetrated  by  axial  nervous 
substance  which  is  always  related  to  the  sense-cells,  and  giving  off  delicate 
canals,  the  neuropores.  Lastly,  in  the  cuticula  there  is  a  ground  layer, 
narrow  and  always  more  darkly  tinged  than  the  homogeneous  layer, 
often  appearing  granular  (Ligula^  Schiatocephalusj,  and  situated  directly 
above  tne  place  of  insertion  of  the  epithelial  contmuations. 

Internal  Parasites  of  Salmon.i — J.  R.  Tosh  gives  an  annotated 
list  of  parasites  observed  during  a  season  at  Berwick-on-Tweed.  Of  a 
total  of  892  fishes  examined,  236,  or  26*4  p.c,  were  infected  with  tape- 
worm. Specimens  of  Tetrarhynchus  grossus  in  various  stages  of  d^ene- 
ration  were  found  resembling  the  T,  rugosua  of  Baird  and  T.  solidus  of 
Drummond.    These  are  very  likely  all  referable  to  T,  grossus. 

Bird  Cestodes  of  Eastern  Asia.|| — 0.  Fuhrmann  describes  two  new 
species  of  Davainea,  one  new  species  of  Anomotcmia,  sfnd  gives  an 
account  of  CittoUmia  Tcuvaria  Shipley,  from  a  new  host  and  a  fresh 

*  OentrolbL  Bakt  Paraaitenk.,  zxxnii.  (1905)  pp.  582-4  (1  pi), 
t  Ceylon  Pearl  Oyster  Fiiheries  Report,  Boyal  Society,  Tart  IL  (1904)  pp. 
77-106  (4  plB.).  X  Zool.  Anzeig.,  xxix.  (1905)  pp.  401-8.  j 

§  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat  Hist.,  No.  92  (1905)  pp.  115-19  (1  pi). 
I  Zool  Jahrb.  Abt.  Syat,  zzii.  (1905)  pp.  308-20  (  2  pis.). 
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region.  In  view  of  the  limited  knowledge  regarding  Gestodes  from 
r^onB  outside  Europe,  the  details  contributed  should  be  of  value  in 
furthering  the  solution  of  phylogenetic  and  distributional  questions. 

New  Trematodes.*  —  W.  S.  Marshall  and  N.  C.  Gilbert  describe 
from  the  csecal  tubes,  stomach,  and  upper  part  of  intestine  of  the  wide- 
mouthed  black  bass,  Micropterus  salmoides^  a  small  Distomid,  whose 
body  is  entirely  covered  mik  minute  spines,  arranged  in  two  series  of 
diagonal  rows,  and  which  they  designate  CcBcincola  parvulus  ^,  et  sp.  n. 
Another,  from  the  same  host,  of  a  peculiar  yellowish  or  pinkish  colour, 
occurring  in  the  mouth,  stomach,  or  on  gills,  is  described  as  Leuceruthrua 
microffteri  g.  et  sp.  n.  A  third  form,  Azygia  loossii  sp.  n.,  has  been 
founa  not  only  in  the  stomach  of  theforenamed  host,  but  also  in  Lucius 
Indus  and  Amia  cdlva. 

Structure  and  Affinities  of  Trematodes.f — N.  Maclaren  gives  a 
detaUed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  Diplectanum  csguans  Wagener,  and 
Nematobathrium  moks  sp.  n.,  the  former  of  which  occurs  upon  the  gills 
of  Ldbrax  lupus,  and  tne  latter  in  pairs  within  cysts  upon  the  gilk  of 
Orthagoriscus  moles.  Although  DipUctanum  is  much  specialised,  it 
possesses  many  characteristics  of  Bnabdocoele-like  ancestors — e.^.  the 
presence  of  rhabdites,  as  in  Temnoaphalay  in  special  regions  of  the  nead. 

Geylonese  Polyolad  Turbellaria.} — F.  F.  Laidlaw  reports  on  the 
Plananans  collected  by  W.  A.  Herdman  off  Ceylon,  along  with  three 
collected  by  Gardiner.  The  Ceylonese  area  seems  to  be  very  rich  in 
these  forms.  Three  new  genera  are  established  :  Woodwarthia  (closely 
allied  to  Idiopland),  Stylochocestus,  and  Thalamoplana  (closely  allied  to 
Discocslis), 

North  American  Nemerteans.! — ^Wesley  R.  Coe  gives  a  useful 
synopsis  of  the  species  of  Nemerteans  from  the  West  and  North-west 
coasts  of  North  Ainerica ;  87  species  (in  21  genera)  have  thus  far  been 
recorded  from  the  West  and  North-west  coasts,  while  only  19  are  known 
to  occur  on  the  East  coast  of  North  America.  The  Nemertean  fauna  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  more  abundant  and  more  diversified  than  in  almost 
any  other  region  of  equal  extent.  The  usual  diagnostic  key  is  preceded 
by  a  general  account  of  the  class. 

BryoBoa. 

Development  of  Fenestalla.n — E.  B.  Cumings  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Palsdozoic  Br^ozoan,  as  shown  in  calcified  material 
(numerous  bases  of  colonies)  in  which  the  minutest  details  of  internal 
structure  are  preserved  with  remarkable  fidelity.  The  morphological 
element  of  tlie  Bryozoan  colony  with  corresponds  to  the  protocondi  of 
molluscs,  or  to  the  protegulum  of  Brachiopods,  is  the  protoecium  or 
basal  dii^  of  the  primary  individual  of  the  colony.  The  protoecium  is 
the  calcareous  or  chitinous  wall  of  the  kathembryo.    In  FsnesMla  it  is 

•  ZooL  Jahrb.  Abt  Syst,  zxii.  (1905)  pp.  477-88  (1  pL). 

t  JenaiMhe  Zeitsobr.  NatuiwiBS.,  zxxfili.  (1904)  pp.  57^-618  (3  pU.). 

X  Ceylon  Pearl  Oyster  Report,  Boyal  Society,  Part  u.  (1904)  pp.  127-86  (1  pi.). 

§  Amer.  Nat.,  zxzix.  (1905)  pp.  425-47  (9  figo.). 

8  Amer.  Joum.  Sci.,  xx.  (1905)  pp.  169-77  (3  pl8.> 
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very  large,  and  in  every  way  similar  to  that  of  the  Ojcloetomata.  The 
ancestrnla  is  the  tubiuar  saperstmctore  of  the  primary  individual.  It 
is  a  simple,  undifferentiated,  tabular  zooecium.  The  earlier  formed 
zocecia  (nepiastic  zooecia)  of  the  Fensstdla  colony  differ  markedly  in 
shape  and  size  from  later  formed  (neanastic  and  ephebastic^  zooecia.  In 
every  feature  in  which  they  depart  from  the  ephebastic  zooecia  of 
FmesUlla^  they  approach  the  ephebastic  zooecia  of  Cyclostomata.  The 
terminology  of  the  paper  is  highly  specialised. 

Echinoderma. 

Species  of  Holothuria.* — C.  L.  Edwards  has  applied  biometrical 
methods  to  the  taxonomic  Question  of  the  relations  of  Holothuria  atra 
Jager,  H.  floridana  Pourtales,  and  H.  tMxkana  Ludwig.  He  has  de- 
termined the  extent  of  variation,  and  thus  the  best  (least  variable) 
^ecific  characters.  The  two  last-named  species  are  synonymous, 
a.  floridana  surviving  ;  but  H.  atra  is  distinct.  The  author  notes  that 
the  number  and  length  of  polian  vesicles  and  of  stone-canals  increase 
with  age ;  71  p.c.  of  the  young  H.  floridana  have  only  one  poUan  vesicle, 
while  m  the  adult  the  number  ranges  from  1  to  92.  The  total  number 
of  stone-canals  in  H.  floridana  ranges,  in  the  young,  from  2  to  25  ;  in 
the  adult,  from  5  to  149. 

Korean  Holothurians.f — Hjalmar  Ostergren  describes  Myriotrochta 
minutus  sp.  n.,  and  Eupyrgus  pacificus  sp.  n.,  two  new  Korean  Holo- 
thurians  or  minute  size. 

Tentaole  Reflex  in  Holothurians.l — Caswell  Orave  has  studied  the 
contraction  of  the  oral  tentacles  which  takes  place  when  Holothorians 
(Cucumaria  jndchorrima)  are  disturbed,  and  their  invagination  within 
the  body.  It  seems  to  be  at  first  an  instinctive  action,  but  in  the 
absence  of  constant  stimulation  and  use,  in  a  auiet  aquarium,  it  rapidly 
loses  its  efficiency.  In  the  abnormally  safe  and  undisturbed  conditions 
of  captivity  the  reflex  seems  almost  to  disappear. 

Note  on  Cucumaria  HontajB^u  Fl6ming.S  —  A.  M.  Norman  gives 
convincing  reasons  for  maintaining  that  Cucumaria  normani  sp.  n., 
recently  established  by  Pace,  must  be  cancelled,  in  favour  of  the  older 
C.  monlagui  Flem.  The  question  largely  turns  on  the  fact  that 
spicules  which  have  six  perforations  are-apparently  the  young  forms  of 
spicules  in  which  the  number  of  perforations  is  almost  invariably  four 
and  never  six. 

Development  of  an  Aaterid  with  Large  Tolked  I^^.l  —  E.  H. 
Henderson  describes  the  development  of  a  starfish  from  die  Franklin 
Islands,  which  shows  a  close  parallelism  with  the  development  of 
Asterina  gibbosa  as  described  by  MacBride.  Noteworthy  is  the  large 
amount  of  yolk,  which  forms  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  embryo. 

•  Science,  xxi  (1905)  pp.  383-4. 

t  Arch.  ZooL  Expe'r..  iii.  (1905)  Notes  et  ReTiie,  No.  8,  pp.  oxcii.-oxoiz.  (1  fig.). 

:  Johns  Hopkins  UniT.  Circnlar,  Na  5  (1905)  pp.  24-7. 

f  Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hut,  No.  93  (1905)  pp.  352-9  (1  pL). 

I  Ann.  Nat  Hist,  xtL  (1905;  pp.  387-92  (2  pis.). 
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Ceylonese  Echinoderms/ — ^W.  A.  Herdman  and  Jane  B.  Herdman 
report  on  Echinoids,  Asteroids,  and  Ophinroids  collected  off  Ceylon,  and 
F.  Jeffrey  Bell  adds  some  notes.  The  report  includes  28  sea-urchins, 
24  starfishes,  and  14  brittle  stars,  none  of  which  are  new.  There  are 
some  notes  of  interest  as  to  distribution,  habitat,  and  variation. 

Begeneration  and  Syzygy  in  Comatulids.t — W.  Minckert  dis- 
cusses the  meaning  of  syzygy,  the  relation  of  individual  colour  contrasts 
to  r^enerative  processes,  the  regeneration  of  cirri,  disk,  pinnules,  radii, 
and  arms,  and  the  occurrence  of  autotomy.  The  syzygia  are  regarded 
as  predetermined  or  preformed  areas  of  breakage,  and  the  hypozy^lia  as 
bases  of  regenerative  processes.  The  syzygia,  and  probably  the  modified 
synarthria  between  the  costals  and  especially  between  the  first  and  second 
brachials,  are  interpreted  as  special  adaptations  in  connection  with  the 
autotomy  which  is  believed  to  be  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  natural 
•conditions. 

Ceylonese  Crinoids.} — H.  C.  Chadwick  gives  a  full  description  of 
AnUdon  reynaudi,  a  little  known  species,  and  A.  okdli  sp.  n. 

Codlentera. 

SpermatogeneslB  of  Hydra.§— E.  B.  Dowhing  finds  that  the  inter- 
stitial cells  are  the  immediate  progenitors  of  the  spermatogonia.  Thev 
divide  by  mytosis,  fiUing  the  space  between  the  ectoderm  cells,  which 
elongate  periphendly.  There  is  no  migration  from  other  parts  of  inter- 
stitial cells  to  the  region  of  testis  formation.  After  repeated  division 
to  form  the  testis  mass  there  comes  a  time  when  the  daughter-cells 
formed  do  not  grow  to  the  size  of  the  parent  interstitial  cell,  but  remain 
about  half  its  volume.  These  cells  form  the  first  generation  of  spermato- 
gonia. During  this  division  the  chromosomes  are  reduced  to  half  the 
fiomatic  number  and  the  spermatogonia  of  the  second  generation  are 
transformed  with  little  cnange  to  spermatocytes  of  the  first  order. 
Mitosis  occurs,  forming  spermatocytes  of  the  second  order.  These 
divide  indirectly  into  spermatids  which  transform  to  the  spermatozoa. 
The  paper  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  histology  of  division 
throughout  the  entire  process,  a  consideration  of  the  m^oderm  and  of 
the  relation  of  the  bud  to  the  spermary. 

Synonymy  of  Tubularia  larynx.|| — ^A.  Fenchel  has  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  this  hydroid,  and  as  a  result  has  been  led  to  slump  no 
fewer  than  22  species,  existing  in  the  literature  under  the  head  of 
synonyms  of  Tubularia  larynx  Ellis  and  Solander. 

Ceylonese  Hydroidsi.lf — Laura  R.  Thomely  reports  on  43  species 
collected  by  W.  A.  Herdman  off  Ceylon.  Thirteen  are  new,  including 
Clavactinia  gall&nsis  g.  et  sp.  n.,  which  grows  on  Gastropod  shells. 

♦  Ceylon  Pearl  Oyster  Report,  Royal  Society,  Part  ii.  (ISMK)  pp.  J 37-50  (2  dgs,). 
t  Aich.  Natar.,  Ixxi.  (1905)  pp.  163-244  (1  pi.  and  14  figs.). 
X  Ceylon  Pearl  Oyster  Report,  Royal  Society,  Part  ii.  (1904)  pp.  151-8  (1  pi.). 
§  ZooL  Jahrb.  Abt  Anat,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  379-426  (3  pis.). 
g  BeT.  Suisse  ZooL,  xiii.  (1905)  pp.  507-80  (2  pis.). 

Y  Ceylon  Pearl  Oyster  Report,  Royal  Society,  Part  ii.  (1904)  pp.  107-26  (3  pU. 
and  3  fig8.> 
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It  differs  from  Eydractmia  in  having  several  verticils  of  feentades, 
and  in  not  having  globnkr  clusters  of  uiread-cells  in  place  of  tentades 
on  the  blastostvle.  Some  of-  th3  species  have  a  wide  distribution  over 
the  globe,  and  there  are  evident  similarities  between  the  Australian 
and  East  Indian  faunas.  The  list  includes  PlumuUma  setacea  and 
Cuspidella  costata^  both  British  species.  The  former  has  been  also 
recorded  from  North  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ;  the  latter 
from  North  America. 

New  Type  of  Siphonogorgid  Alcyonarian.* — Jas.  J.  Simpson 
describes  a  beautiful  and  aparentlj  unicme  Alcjonarian— one  of  the 
Siphonc^orginse — ^from  deep  water  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  names  it 
Agaricoides  cUcocM  g.  et  sp.  n.  It  is  an  upright  mushroomnshaped 
colony,  with  a  densely  spiculose  trunk  and  a  zooid-bearing  '^  pileus.^* 
The  zooids  are  introversible  within  projecting  verruceaB— -cylindrical 
extensions  of  the  trunk  canals,  the  upper  portions  of  which  are  expanded 
peripherally  into  octagonal  disks  containing  eight  canals,  corresponding 
to  the  eight  compartments  formed  by  the  retractor  muscles.  The 
anthocodiffi  are  borne  on  somewhat  slender  stalks,  the  elastic  walls  of 
which  are  continuations  of  the  upper  walls  of  the  disks.  The  tentacles 
are  simply  folded  over  the  wide  oval  disk.  The  spicules  are  irr^ularly 
echinate,  straight  and  curved  spindles,  with  some  approximation  to 
scaphoids,  besides  single  clubs  and  ''  hockey-clubs.** 

Axis  of  Gorgonide.t — Alfred  Schneider  comes  ^  to  the  following 
conclusions  :  (1)  The  axial  epithelium  of  von  Eoch  is  not  ectodermic, 
but  is  the  endoderm  lining  the  axial  cavity  of  the  polyp;  (2)  the 
formation  of  the  axis  is  due  not  to  this  axial  epithelium,  but  to  chalico- 
blasts  and  spongioblasts ;  (3)  spongioblasts  occur  in  corals  as  in 
sponges  ;  (4)  there  are  transitions  between  Scleraxonia  and  Holaxonia, 
so  that  this  subdivision  has  little  warrant. 

Porifera. 

Studies  on  Dendroceratida.t — £.  Topsent  prefers  the  term  Dendio- 
ceratida  instead  of  Hexaceratida,  excludes  the  family  Halisarcidse,  and 
recognises  three  families  : — 

1.  DarwinellidsB :     ffexaddla,    Aplysilla,    DarwineUa^    DendriUOy 

Megalopastas. 

2.  PleraplysiUidsB,  fam.  n. :  Igemella  g.  n.,  FleraplysUla  g.  n. 

3.  lanthellidsB :  lanthella  and  Haddomlla. 

He  gives  diagnoses  of  the  genera,  and  describes  a  number  of  new  species. 

Protoaoa. 

Notes  on  Badiolaria.§ — Thos.  Bobinson  gives  a  clear  introductory 
account  of  the  Radiolarians,  summarising  the  most  important  facts  in 

•  Zool.  ADzeig.,  xxix.  (1905)  pp.  263-71  (19  Aprs.). 

t  Arch.  Nntur.,  Ixxi.  (1905)  pp.  105-34  (2  pis). 

X  Arch.  Zool.  Exp^r,  iii.  (1906)  Notes  et  Revue,  No.  8,  pp.  olzxl-<$xou.  (2  fig».>. 

§  Trans.  Mancheeter  Micr.  Soo.,  1904,  pp.  44-54  (1  pi.). 
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regard  to  Uieir  strnctnre,  life-historj,  and  classification,  and  showing 
how  a  study  of  the  group  may  be  profitably  begun. 

Fresh-water  Protozoa  of  Ck)nnecticut.* — H.  W.  Conn  begins  the 
large  task  of  enumerating  and  defining  the  Protozoa  of  this  State,  with 
notes  on  their  habits,  life-history,  and  distribution.  So  far  only  the 
recognised  genera  are  described,  but  specific  diagnoses  will  follow. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  303  figures. 

Craspedotella  an  Example  of  Ck)nvergence.t  —  C.  A.  Kofoid 
describes  GraspedoUlla  pUeolus  g.  et  sp.  n.,  a  new  Cystoflagellate,  which 
has  a  striking  resemblance  in  form  to  a  craspedote  medusa.  It  was 
taken  in  mid-racific,  midway  between  the  Oalapagos  Islands  and  Manga 
Beva,  and  also  off  the  coast  of  Southern  California.  In  structural 
details  it  has  much  in  common  with  LeptocUscm^  but  there  is  a  velum  at 
the  margin  of  the  bell-cavity.  The  necessities  of  flotation  and  locomo- 
tion have  brought  about  independently  in  the  medusa  and  the  Cysto- 
fiagellate  an  external  similarity  in  form,  though  the  inner  structural 
elements  are  exceedingly  diverse  in  the  two — a  striking  instance  of 
convergence. 

Human  and  Animal  TrypanoBomiaslB.t — D.  Nabarro  and  £.  D.  W. 
Greig  give  an  account  of  their  experimente  and  observations  in  Uganda 
under  the  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission.  They  describe  Trypanosomes 
from  cattle,  dog,  and  mule.  The  experimente  conducted  in  'm&t  Africa 
show  that  one  or  more  of  the  vaneties  of  Olossinm  found  there  are 
capable  of  conveying  the  trypanosoma  of  Sleeping  Sickness.  Experi- 
mente with  Stomoxys  failed  to  convey  any  of  the  t£ree  animal  trypano- 
somes (T.  IV,  V,  vi)  from  infected  to  healthy  animals.  The  disease, 
known  locally  as  *'  Mukebi "  amongst  the  transport  oxen  in  Entebbe, 
associated  with  the  presence  in  the  peripheral  blood,  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  disease  of  the  trypanosome  (called  T.  iii)  appears  to  be  distinct 
from  Nagana  and  Surra.  From  the  behaviour  of  other  three  animal 
trypanosomes  (termed  T.  rv,  v,  vi)  in  the  stomach  of  Olossina  and 
Somoxys^  it  would  seem  permissible  to  say  that  these  are  three  distinct 
species.  From  two  experimente  positive  results  were  obtained  indicating 
that  the  tsetse  flies  met  with  in  East  Africa  are  capable  of  conveying 
the  trypanosoma  of  sleeping  sickness.  This  is  a  point  of  considerable 
importance,  as  the  belt  extends  down  as  far  as  South  Africa,  and  the 
fly  also  runs  up  the  great  waterways  from  the  coast. 

New  Species  of  Lankesterella.§  —  H.  B.  Fantham  describes  L. 
tritonis  sp.  n.,  a  new  HsBmogregarine  from  the  blood  of  the  newt.  He 
found  vermiform  trophozoites,  some  perhaps  with  micro-  and  macro- 
gametocytes.  The  fully-developed  trophozoite  (Schizont)  bends  on 
itself,  becomes  U-shaped,  forms  a  ring,  and  gives  rise  to  merozoites.  No 
sporogony  was  observed.  The  new  form  is  apparently  very  like  L, 
ranarum  (X.  minima  of  Hintze),  but  it  is  smaller.  Indeed,  it  is  ap- 
parently the  smallest  HsBmogregarine  yet  noted. 

*  Bull.  No.  2,  CooDeotioiit  State  Qeol.  and  Nat.  Hiat.  Snryey,  1905, 69  pp.,  34  pis. 
t  Bull.  Mas.  Oomp.  ZooL  Harrard*  zlri.  (1905)  pp.  163-6  (2  figs.). 
X  Bojral  Soo.  Beports,  No.  5,  Sleeping  Sickness  Commission,  Jaly  1905,  pp.  8-48 
(3  pis.).  $  Zool.  Anzelg.,  xxiz.  (1905)  pp.  257-63  (17  figs.). 
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Mioro-OrganismB  and  Disease  * — 8.  J.  Hickson  gives  a  Incid  aoconnt 
of  some  of  the  recent  advances  in  the  study  of  micro-organisms  associated 
with  disease.  He  refers  to  ankylomiasis,  the  miner*s  disease  due  to  the 
Nematode  Anhylostoma  duodenale,  whose  larvss  penetrate  the  skin,  enter 
the  veins  of  the  skin,  pass  to  the  lungs,  and  thence  to  the  intestine.  He 
goes  on  to  MonocysUs  lumhriciy  Cocddium  ovtforms^  C.  schubergi^  and 
Uience  to  the  HsBmosporidia  and  the  Trypanosomes. 

Trypanosoma  duttoni.f — Thiroux  discusses  this  species,  found  in 
the  blood  of  mice.  It  belongs  to  the  type  Uwisi^  but  T.  hwisi  from 
the  rat  cannot  be  inoculated  into  the  mouse,  nor  T.  duUoni  into  the  lat. 
Other  Trypanosomes  from  rodents,  e.g.  from  squirrel  and  rabbit  and 
hamster,  may  be  referred  to  this  same  type  l0wi8i. 

•  Tnns.  Ifanohester  Mior.  Soc,  1905,  pp.  26-d4. 
t  Ann.  Inst.  PMtour,  xiz.  (1905)  pp.  564-72  (2  pis.). 
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BOTANY. 

GENERAL, 
Including  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Seed  Plants. 

Cytology, 
inoludinff  OeU  Contents. 

Cytologieal  Studies  and  Heredity.* — E.  Strasburger  and  three  of 
his  pnpils  nave  published  together  a  series  of  papers  which  are  repub- 
lished under  a  common  title  of  "  Histological  Contributions  to  the 
Question  of  Heredity.**  Strasburger*s  paper  is  a  general  one,  and  deals 
with  9  comparison  of  typical  and  allotypic  divisions,  the  two  divisions 
formerly  called  heterotypic  and  homotypic  being  included  under  the 
latter  term.  C.  E.  Allen  has  a  paper  on  the  exact  behaviour  of  the 
nuclear  material  during  synopsis  m  Idliutn  canadmse.  Miyake  follows 
with  observations  on  the  reduction  division  in  the  pollen-mother-cells  of 
some  Monocotyledons,  and  there  is  a  final  paper  by  J.  B.  Overton  on 
similar  divisions  in  some  Dicotyledons. 

Kinetic  Centres  in  Plants.f — C.  Bernards  publishes  a  further  paper 
on  the  attraction  spheres  of  plants.  The  work  is  largely  concerned  in 
answering  the  attacks  of  Koemicke  on  the  author's  earlier  paper.  He 
considers  it  illogical  to  admit  that  oentrosomes  exist  in  so  many  groups 
and  yet  are  al^nt  in  Phanerogams.  He  holds  that  the  bodies  he 
observed  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  extra-nuclear  nucleoli,  and 
that  the  existence  of  a  kinetic  centare  within  a  zone  of  dense  kinoplasm 
must  be  admitted  for  Angioeperms. 

Nuclear  Divisions  in  Bndospenn.l — B.  Sypkens  has  investigated 
nuclear  division  chiefly  in  the  parietal  layer  of  the  embryo-sac  in 
FritUlariay  and  in  a  few  other  cases  of  vegetative  division,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  his  results  is  given  by  J.  W.  Moll.  The  author's  results 
mainly  confirm  those  of  Van  Wisselingh,  Gregoire,  Wvgaerts,  and 
Berghs.  He  finds  no  evidence  for  the  existence  in  the  nuclear  network 
of  two  elements,  linin  and  chromatin,  and  he  believes  in  the  individuality 
of  the  chromosomes  both  in  the  resting  and  the  spireme  condition.  The 
audior  further  concludes  that  the  nuclear  spindle  is  entirely  formed 
from  the  cytoplasm  within  the  nuclear  space,  but  the  most  important 
contribution  in  his  paper  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  spindle  to  cell- 
wall  formation,  in  whidi  he  shows  that  the  latter  process  often  takes 
place  without  any  connection  with  spindle  formation. 

*  Jalirb.  wiss.  Bot.,  xlii.  0905)  pp.  1-153  (7  plB.). 

t  Jooni.  de  Hot.,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  80-88,  and  pp.  89-97  (1  pi.). 

X  Kronikl.  Akad.  Weteiiscbapp.  Amsterdam,  vii.  (1905)  pp.  412-19. 
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Cytology  of  Apospory.* — L.  Digby  has  stadied  the  i^raqioral  de- 
velopment of  prothallia  in  Nephrodium  psettdo-mas  var.  cristata,  wfa^^ 
occors  when  fronds  are  pegged  down  in  moist  earth.  The  growth  is 
rapid  and  prolific ;  fronds  treated  during  spring  and  sammer  showed 
prothalli  with  embryos  in  three  weeks.  The  young  plants  showed  the 
same  character,  which  seems  constant^  as  no  case  of  sporangium  or  sorm 
has  appeared  on  the  leaves.  The  prothallial  growth  arises  from  the 
edge,  or  sometimes  the  surface,  of  the  frond,  as  an  outgrowUi  from  the 
marginal  cells  and  those  lying  directly  beneath  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 
The  majority  have  the  typical  shape  except  that  the  cushion  is  not  wdl- 
developed  ;  antheridia  are  frequent,  but  archegonia  were  never  seen. 
The  prothaUi  generally  bear  an  embryo,  in  various  stages  of  growth, 
situated  in  the  position  normally  occupied  by  the  cushion.  It  arises  si 
a  direct  vegetative  outgrowth  from  the  prothallus,  and  when  very  young 
consists  of  a  rounded  mass  of  cells,  in  which  the  apical  cells  of  the 
cotyledon,  stem,  and  root  are  clearly  recognisable.  The  longitudinal  sec- 
tion of  an  older  plant  is  of  a  normal  type,  except  for  the  absence  ol  i 
foot.  The  nuclear  divisions  were  studied  both  in  Uie  prothaUus  ai^ 
embryo,  and  the  number  of  chromosomes  was  found  to  be  approzimatelT 
the  same  in  the  two  cases  (about  50),  thus  proving  that  diere  is  no 
reduction  during  the  transition  of  the  sporophyte  to  the  gametopliyte 
generation.  There  was  no  clear  evidence  of  the  nuclear  migration  wluch 
is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of*  the  apc^mous  prothallia  of  A',  psevi^ 
mas  var.  polydactyla. 

Structure  and  Development. 
Veffetative. 

Axillary  Scales  of  Aquatic  Monocotyledons.t — B.  J.  HarveT 
Gibson  compares  the  ligule  of  Selaginella  with  the  axillary  scales  whkji 
occur  in  many  members  of  the  series  Helobiese  of  Monocotyledoi^ 
He  suggests  their  phylogenetic  importance  from  the  point  of  view  that 
aquatic  Monocotyledons  may  be  regarded  as  modem  representatives  <rf 
the  more  primitive  Angiosperms,  and  that  these  in  turn  may  have  been 
genetically  related  to  some  ancestral  form  allied  to  IsceUs.  The  scales 
were  examined  in  17  species,  representing  13  genera  belonging  to 
6  natural  orders  of  Helobieae. 

Heproduotive. 

Morphological  Study  of  Ulmus  americanus.t — C.  H.  Sbattuck  \m 
studied  the  development  of  the  spores,  the  process  of  fertilisation,  aisl 
the  embryology  in  this  species,  with  a  view  to  a  oompariaon  with  aHied 
members  of  the  Archichlamydese.  He  finds  that  the  microsporangift  tst 
in  the  mother-cell  stage  early  in  Februanr ;  they  probably  pass  the  winter 
in  this  stage,  forming  tetrads  at  die  nrst  breaking  of  winter  weaths*. 
The  tapetum  is  formed  from  the  peripheral  layer  of  sporogenous  tiseae. 
The  pollen-grains  leave  the  tetrad  stage  in  the  midole  of  Marck,  and 
generally  show  tube  and  generative  nuclei  at  this  time.  The  male  cdis 
appear  by  March  23,  and  the  dehiscence  of  the  anther  occors  from 

*  Proc  Roy.  Soc,  series  B,  Ixxri.  (1905)  pp.  463-7. 

t  JoQTD.  LinD.  Soo.  (Bot.)  zxxviL  (1905)  pp.  228-37  (2  pli.> 

X  Bot  Gazette,  xL  (1905)  pp.  209-222  (3  pk). 
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March  25-27.  The  single  megaspore  begins  to  genninate  in  the  middle 
of  February  ;  8-16  and  sometimes  more  free  nuclei  are  formed. 
Several  pollen-tubes  begin  to  develop  from  a  grain,  but  only  the  one 
which  comes  in  contact  with  the  stigma  continues  development.  The 
tube  generally  enters  through  the  micropyle,  but  sometimes  pierces  the 
nucellus  at  various  places,  and  even  passes  down  the  funicle ;  it  may 
also  branch  profusely,  but  apparently  only  in  the  case  of  belated  tubes. 
The  male  cells  leave  the  gram  as  soon  as  the  tube  is  1  mm.  long,  re- 
maining close  to  its  tip,  and  were  always  found  side  by  side  ;  the  tube 
nucleus  does  not  leave  the  pollen -grain.  Double  fertilisation  was 
noted,  occurring  from  March  28-81,  the  first  male  cell  fusing  with  the 
endosperm  nucleus.  The  latter  generally  divides  before  the  fertilised 
-egg,  forming  large,  multi-nucleolate  nuclei.  The  embryo  is  of  the 
massive  type,  the  suspensor  cell  enlarging  but  little.  An  antipodal  egg 
is  not  unconmion.  tWo  embryos  are  occasionally  found  in  the  same  sac, 
and  two  embryo-sacs  are  sometimes  found  in  a  single  nucellus,  each 
with  an  egg-apparatus.  Chalazogamy  was  not  certainly  found,  but 
tihere  are  indications  of  its  occurrence. 


Physiology. 
Nutrition  and  Growtli. 

Supply  of  Water  to  Leaves  on  a  Dead  Branch.* — H.  H.  Dixon 
concludes  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  attribute  to  the  cells  of  the  stem  a 
special  function  in  the  elevation  of  water,  because  the  leaves  above  fade 
when  these  cells  are  killed  by  heat.  The  fading  of  the  leaves  in  these 
cases  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  introduction  of  poisonous  or 
plasmolysmg  substances  into  the  leaves  from  the  dead  cells.  Clogging 
•due  to  me  exudation  of  comparatively  impermeable  substances  into  the 
water-conducting  tissue  of  tne  plant  may  aJso  contribute  to  the  fading 
of  the  leaves.  It  is  further  possible  that  the  application  of  heat  in 
these  experiments  may  permanently  interrupt  the  water  supply  by 
breaking  the  water-columns,  on  the  continuity  of  which  the  water 
supply  depends. 

Transpiration  of  Fouquieria  splendens.t — ^W.  A.  Cannon  gives  an 
account  of  his  study  of  this  plant  by  the  polymeter  method  (a  new  . 
method  of  studving  the  transpiration  of  plante  in  situ^  which  will 
shortly  be  described  elsewhere).  By  this  means  the  transpiration  of  a 
plant  in  the  field  can  be  studied  many  times  without  injury  to  it,  and 
observations  made  on  the  seasonal  as  well  as  on  the  daily  variation. 
The  e^riments  were  begun  in  February,  and  continued  xmtil  after  the 
rains  of  summer  were  over,  during  1904,  a  season  in  which  the  rainfall 
was  smaller  than  usual,  and  the  conditions  during  most  of  the  year  very 
severe.  Fouquieria  splendens  is  the  ocotillo  of  the  native  Mexicans,  and 
one  of  the  most  striking  desert  shrubs,  flourishing  in  habitate  which 
are  so  dry  as  to  be  unfit  for  many  desert  plants.  During  the  dry  season 
the  branches  are  naked,  but  in  the  rainy  ones  are  well  covered  with 
rosettes  of  small  leaves  which  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  spines. 

•  Soientif.  Proo.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  xL  (n.B.)  pp.  7-12. 

t  BuD.  Torrey  Bot  Club,  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  397-414  (7  figs,  in  text). 
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Daring  drooghte  photofljnthesis  is  carried  on  by  a  chlorophjU-beariii^ 
tisane  oeneath  the  grey  exterior  of  the  stem,  and  a  feeble  rate  of  trans- 
piration can  be  detected.  The  rate  of  transpiration  of  Fouquieria  and 
other  shmbs  varied  directly  with  the  water-sap{dy,  increasing  as  an 
immediate  effect  of  the  rains  and  decreasing  as  tne  time  past  we  rains 
became  greater.  Accompanying  the  increase  in  rate  there  was  always 
an  increase  in  the  transpiring  surface,  bat  a  decrease  in  rate  occorred 
without  an  immediate  and  corresponding  decrease  in  the  transpiring- 
surface,  although  in  the  end  this  always  became  less.  The  least  rate  of 
transpiration,  when  leaves  were  present,  was  observed  during  the  dry 
and  cool  period  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  0*22  mgm.  per 
100  sq.  cm.  of  leaf  surface  was  recorded.  The  highest  rate  was  at  the 
end  of  August,  near  the  close  of  the  summer  rains,  when  the  tempera* 
ture  was  high  (8*25  mgm.  per  100  sq.  cm.).  A  striking  adaptation  to 
desert  conditions  is  the  promptness  with  which  Fouquisna  forms  leaves 
when  the  water-supply  is  increased  by  the  rains.  The  daily  periodicity 
was  observed  in  April.  The  rate  varied  in  a  manner  corresponding  to 
variations  of  the  temperature,  but  not  quite  the  same,  and  it  inversely 
followed  very  closely  the  variation  of  the  relative  humidity. 

Relation  of  Transpiration  to  Growth  in  Wheat.* — B.  E.  Living- 
ston, as  the  result  of  a  series  of  experiments,  concludes  that  total  trans- 
piration of  wheat  plants  grown  in  various  media  is  as  good  a  criterion 
for  comparing  the  relative  growths  in  these  media  as  is  the  weight  of 
the  plants.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  these  two  criteria  vary 
generally  with  the  weight  and  area  of  the  leaves.  It  was  evident  that, 
for  the  types  of  medium  investigated,  the  amount  of  transpiration  is 
practically  a  simple  function  of  the  leaf-surface,  and  that  this  latter 
varies  quite  uniformly  with  the  leaf-weight,  which  in  turn  varies  with 
the  weight  of  the  entire  tops.  Thus  total  transpiration  appeara  to  be  a 
measure  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  nature  of  the  soil  or  solution 
in  which  the  roots  are  grown  has  little  or  no  influence  on  those  structoral 
and  physiological  properties  of  the  leaves  which  control  the  amount  of 
water  lost  per  unit  of  leaf-surface.  The  water  loss  per  unit  area  of 
leaves  is  practically  uniform  throughout  the  different  treatments ;  there- 
fore the  variations  in  total  transpiration  exhibited  are  due  not  to  any 
difference  in  structure  or  activity  of  the  leaves,  but  simply  to  the 
difference  in  extent  of  leaf-surface  developed. 

Bndotropic  Mycorhisa.f — I.  Oallaud  publishes  the  continuation  of 
his  study  of  endotropic  mycorhiza.  He  takes  up  the  question  as  to 
how  the  hyphsB  penetrate  tiie  cells  of  the  root.  They  never  enter  by 
the  hairs ;  they  envelop  the  exterior  with  a  fine  felt,  and  here  and  there 
penetrate  the  cells  of  tne  host.  The  growth  is  always  centripetal,  and 
GaUaud  does  not  find  that  hyphse  grow  outwards  and  spread  for  the 
sake  of  nourishment.  The  hyphse  never  enter  secretory  cells  nor 
chlorophyll-containing  cells,  in  this  differing  remarkably  from  parasitio 
fungi.  The  writer  next  describes  the  microscopic  changes  in  the  root 
induced  by  the  fungus.    He  does  not  find  any  connection  between  the 

*  Bot  G^azette,  xl.  (190o)  pp.  178-95  (25  fi^.  and  diagnuns  in  text). 
t  Bev.  G^ii.  Bot.,  xxii.  (1905)  pp.  318-25. 
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presence  of  mycorhiza  and  the  absence  of  root-hairs.  There  has  been 
Tery  little  modification  in  the  form  of  the  root  dne  to  the  fungus.  In 
the  interior  of  the  root  it  does  not  kill  Uie  cells ;  it  attacks  neither 
nncleus  nor  protoplasm,  and  uses  only  the  non-liying  nutritive  sub- 
stances. Starch  always  disappears  from  the  cells  that  have  been 
penetrated  by  the  mycorhiza. 

Growth  of  Fungi  in  Artificial  Media.*  —  J.  Dauphin  cultivated 
Mor^erella  polycephala  on  a  series  of  artificial  media  such  as  glycerin, 
alcohol,  salicin,  etc.  Small  doses  of  alcohol  did  not  prevent  the  growth 
of  chlamydospores  and  zygospores.  The  fungus  itself  does  not  induce 
fermentation,  unless  the  alcohol  ia  used  as  it  is  formed.  A  table  is 
given  showing  the  influence  of  the  various  substances  on  the  growth  of 
the  mycelium  and  on  spore  production  and  spore  formation. 

Irritobilty. 

Circulation  of  Protoplasm  in  the  Mucorini.f — Alfred  Schroter 
has  been  studying  the  influence  of  external  factors  on  *'  circulation  **  in 
the  hyphse  of  fikmentous  fungi.  The  plante  chosen  for  experiment 
were  Mucor  stoloni/er  and  Phycomyces  nUens^  which  were  grown  from 
spores.  The  streaming  of  the  protoplasm  is  at  first  acropetal ;  if  the 
movement  of  the  plasma  had  ceased,  there  was  no  further  hj^hal  growth. 
Abundant  movement  was  also  noted  in  ihe  neighbourhood  of  fruit- 
formation,  where  it  continues  after  ceasing  in  other  parts.  A  diffused 
light  was  conducive  to  active  streaming ;  more  direct  and  intense  light 
a^)6d  unfavourably  ;  in  the  dark  the  movement  stopped  entirely.  The 
author  gives  further  an  account  of  effects  produced  oy  changes  of  tem- 
perature and  atmospheric  conditions,  and  also  by  mutilation  of  the 
plant  by  cutting  the  filaments.  But  chiefly  he  found  Uiat  streaming 
was  infmenced  oy  change  of  concentration  m  the  culture  media  or  by 
change  of  atmosphere.  In  a  dry  air  there  was  active  movement,  and 
in  r^ard  to  the  media  there  was  a  streaming  of  the  plasma  towards 
introduced  osmotic  substances,  such  as  sugar  solution,  saltpetre,  etc. 
The  whole  movement  is  forward  and  backward,  something  like  the 
streaming  of  the  Plasmodium  in  the  myxomycete. 

Stimulation  of  Sterigmatocystis.! — Elizabeth  Latham  has  studied 
the  response  of  this  fungus  to  stimulation  by  chloroform  vapour.  She 
gives  an  account  of  the  various  papers  already  published  on  the  effects 
produced  by  chemical  substances  on  fungi  and  other  plants.  As  a  result 
of  her  own  experiments,  she  finds  that  small  quantities  of  the  vapour  act 
as  a  stimulant  to  growth,  while  larger  quantities  are  hurtful  or  fatal. 
While  growth  is  increased,  there  is  relatively  less  sugar  consumption 
and  less  acid  production,  indicating  greater  economy  in  metabolism. 
Cultures  were  made  in  the  nutrient  solution  recommended  by  Pfeffer, 
without  any  sugar  constituent ;  there  was  no  growth,  showing  that  the 
fungus  could  nmke  no  use  of  the  carbon  in  the  chloroform  vapour.  She 
also  found  that  the  effect  of  the  vapour  increased  with  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature. 

*  Cotnptes  Rendus,  cxli.  (1905)  pp.  533-4. 

t  Flora,  xcv.  (1905)  pp.  1-30  (9  ttgs.). 

X  Bull.  Tom>y  Bot.  Club,  xxxu.  (1905)  pp.  .S37-51. 
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Effect  of  Very  Low  Temperatures  on  Moist  Seeds.* — J.  Adams, 
experimenting  with  seeds  of  pea,  barley,  flax,  swede,  red  clover,  meadow 
fescae,  and  timothy,  finds  that  whereas  65--96  p.c.  of  dry  seeds  ger- 
minated after  immersion  in  liquid  air  for  24  hours,  a  similar  immersion 
proved  fatal  to  moist  seeds.  He  suggests,  as  an  explanation,  a  complete 
rupture  of  the  tissues,  causing  separation  of  the  cells,  or  it  is  conceivable 
that  ice  crystals  may  be  formed  inside  the  cell  within  the  protoplasm 
itself,  and  the  death  of  the  protoplasm  may  be  due  to  mechamcal  effects. 
Whatever  be  the  explanation  of  what  takes  place,  it  seems  fairly  certain 
that  freezing  to  death  can  only  occur  if  the  seed  contains  more  than 
12  p.c.  of  moisture.  He  suggests  that  while  there  may  be  no  fatal 
minimum  temperature  for  dry  protoplasm,  there  is  one  for  moist  proto- 
plasm, which  hes  somewhere  alx)ve  tne  temperature  of  liquid  air. 

Movements  of  Petals.f — Esther  P.  Hensel  has  studied  the  physical 
causes  which  bring  about  opening  and  closing  movements,  periodic  or 
otherwise,  of  certain  flowers.  A  summary  of  the  work  done  on  the 
subject  since  1686  shows  how  varied  have  been  the  theories  as  to  the 
•cause  of  the  movement  of  floral  leaves.  The  author  was  able  to  control 
the  opening  and  closing  of  dandelion  heads  so  far  as  to  close  them  per- 
manently with  lower  temperature  than  normal,  and  open  them  wnen 
temperature  has  continued  too  low,  by  the  application  of  either  dry  or 
moist  heat.  She  also  found  it  possible  to  close  any  ephemeral  flower 
before  its  time  by  an  extra  amount  of  heat,  with  either  dry  or  moist  air  ; 
but  it  was  not  found  possible  to  open  an  ephemeral  flower  by  placing 
the  plant  in  a  lower  temperature,  since  this  checks  growth,  ana  opening 
here  is  rather  a  ^owth  movement  than  a  stimulatory  one  as  in  other 
types.  In  expenmenting  with  dandelion,  Mmtselia  nuda^  Ipomaa  pur- 
purea, flax,  MirabUis  Jalapa,  and  others,  light,  humidity  of  the  air,  and 
water-content  of  the  soU,  were  successfully  eliminated  as  possible  i^ysioal 
factors  likely  to  cause  the  opening  and  closing  of  flowers  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  petals  or  ray  florete.  On  the  other  hand,  heat,  by  its 
variations  dunng  24  hours,  is  the  direct  cause  of  movement  in  day-  and 
night-flowering  types  which  bloom  for  more  than  one  day.  In  the  case 
of  ephemeral  flowers  which  open  very  early  in  the  morning  like  IponuBa 
purpurea,  before  the  temperature  has  risen  to  any  extent,  or  those  like 
evening  primrose,  which  open  when  temperature  is  falling  in  the  evening, 
the  phenomenon  is  less  easily  explained ;  these,  perhaps,  react  to  a 
smaller  variation  in  temperature  than  in  the  case  of  others. 

General. 

Revised  Classification  of  Boses.t — J.  0.  Baker  deals  with  the  genus 
by  dividing  it  into  three  groups.  In  the  first  group  primary  species  are 
enumerated ;  in  the  second,  subspecies  and  varieties ;  in  the  third,  the 
principal  hybrids.  The  primary  species  are  estimated  as  69  in  number, 
and  they  are  classified  under  11  groups,  which  mav  be  briefiy  diagnosed 
as  follows : — I.  Simplicifolia,  with  simple,  exstipuiate  leaves.  II.  Sys- 
tyla,  with  styles    protruded    beyond   the  disK  as  a  united  column. 

*  Soientif.  Proo.  Roy.  Dublin  Soc.,  xi.  (n.8.)  pp.  1-6. 

t  UniTenity  Studies,  Nebraska  Uuiv.,  y.  No.  3  (1905)  pp.  1-38. 

\  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  CBot)  xxxvii  (1905)  pp.  70-9. 
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III.  BanksiatuB,  with  free,  deciduooB,  linear  stipules.  lY.  Bracteata, 
with  adnate  stipules,  having  fruits  and  prickles  in  infra-stipular  pairs. 
Y.  MierophylUZy  like  the  last^  but  the  fruit  glabrous,  with  a  thick  green 
pericarp.  VI.  GinnamoruZy  like  the  last,  but  the  fruits  red  and  glabrous, 
with  a  thin  pericarp.  VII.  SpinosissinuBj  prickles  very  unequal,  never 
in  Btipular  pairs.  VIII.  OalUcanay  like  the  lastj  but  prickles  ^ightlj 
uneqiud,  with  leaflets  coriaceous  and  rugose.  IX.  CaniruBy  prickles 
^paXy  not  in  stipular  pairs,  leaves  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent. 
A.  ViHoscby  like  the  last,  but  leaves  very  hairy.  XI.  Ruhiginoscby  like 
the  last,  but  leaves  very  glandular  beneath. 

The  geographical  distribution  briefly  is  as  follows : — Five  species 
are  found  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  elevated  situations,  two  in 
Abyssinia,  one  in  the  Neilgherries,  and  two  in  Mexico.  There  are  six 
gec^raphical  regions  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone,  each  with  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  endemic  species.  1.  Europe,  with  29  species. 
2.  Northern  Asia  with  China  and  Japan,  26  species.  8.  Western  Asia, 
with  18  species.  4.  India,  with  9  species.  5.  Western  North  America 
with  the  Kocky  Mountains,  10  species.  6.  Eastern  North  America,  with 
6  species. 

Mansonies,  a  new  Tribe  of  the  Natural  Order  Sterculiacee.* — 
D.  Prain  gives  an  account  of  a  new  genus  from  Burmah,  Mansonia, 
Its  nearest  ally  is  an  African  genus,  TrvplochUony  Schum.,  which  has 
been  made  the  basis  of  a  new  natural  order  Triplochitonacese.  The 
order  thus  proposed  is  admittedly  a  member  of  the  cohort  Malvales ; 
the  peculiar  characters  on  which  its  claim  to  ordinal  rank  is  based  are  to 
be  found  in  the  androecium,  which  consists  of  a  ring  of  free  stamens 
inserted  at  the  apex  of  a  distinct  gynophore,  with  a  whorl  of  petaloid 
hypogynous  staminodia  between  the  free  stamens  and  the  free  carpels. 
The  androecium  of  Mansonia  shares  these  peculiarities,  but  Mansonia 
differs  generally  from  TrtplochUon  because  the  calyx  is  spathaceous,  not 
regularly  5-lobed ;  the  petals  are  sessile,  not  clawed ;  the  stamens  are 
definite,  not  indefinite  in  number ;  and  the  staminodia  are  valvate,  uot 
contorted-imbricate. 

The  two  genera  taken  together  constitute  a  very  natural  group, 
belonging  to  we  Malvales.  There  is  nothing  in  the  accessory  whorls  to 
prevent  this  group  being  placed  in  any  of  the  already  recognised  orders 
of  that  cohort ;  the  gynophore  and  its  relationship  to  the  organs  inserted 
on  it,  however,  exclude  Malvaceas,  while  the  staminodia  suggest  Ster- 
culiaoese  rather  than  Tiliaceae.  Finally,  the  gynsecium  makes  it  practi- 
cally certain  that  Sterculiacece  is  the  order  to  which  the  group  belongs. 
The  differential  characters  relied  on  by  Schumann  in  proposing  his  new 
order  do,  however,  exclude  the  group  from  every  one  of  the  hitherto 
recognised  tribes  of  Sterculiaceas ;  a  new  tribe  is  consequently  proposed 
for  me  accommodation  of  the  two  genera  TriplochUon  and  Mansonia, 

^  The  name  of  this  new  tribe,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  seeing 
that  it  is  equivalent  to  Schumann's  order,  would  have  been  Triplochi- 
tonese.  There  are,  however,  two  genera  with  the  same  name — 
TriplochUon.     The  older  of  the  two,   Triplochiton  Alef.,  is  for  the 

*  JonrxL  LioD.  Soo.  (Bot.)  xxxvii.  (1905)  pp.  250*68  (1  pi.). 
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moment  sabmerged  in  HibUcus^  so  diat  Schmnann^s  genus,  thongb 
anfortonately  named,  may  retain  its  present  designation.  If,  however, 
Alefeld's  Triplochiton  were  at  any  time  to  be  resuscitated,  Sdimnann^s 
TriplockiUm  would  automatically  disappear,  and  the  continued  use  of  the 
term  Triplochitoneae  would  become  awkward,  if  not  ambiguous.  The 
opportunity  offered  by  the  present  adjustment  of  the  status  of  the  gioop 
is  therefore  taken  to  provide  it  with  a  name  which  neither  now  nor  in 
future  can  give  rise  to  any  doubt  or  confusion. 

CBTPTOGAMS. 

Pteridophyta. 
(By  A.  Gbpp,  MJk^  F.LJ3.) 

Apospory  in  Asplenium  dimorphum.*  —  K.  Groebel  publishes  an 
interesting  note  on  Uiis  subject.  His  observations  on  a  specimen  of 
A.  dimorphutn  in  the  Munich  Botanical  Garden,  lead  him  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  occurrence  of  apospory  is  accidental,  and  is  connected 
with  an  abnormality  of  development.  The  plant  in  question  showed 
abnormal  divisions  of  the  thaUus,  and  had  narrower  pinnae  than  the 
other  (fertile)  ones.  The  sporangia  were  much  reduced.  Prothallia 
were  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  on  the  ends  of  the  pinnae,  and  these 
prothallia  were  transparent  and  provided  with  glandular  and  other  hair 
structures  on  the  edge,  the  lower  surface,  and  even  between  the  sexual 
organs.  The  details  of  both  the  plant  and  the  prothallia  are  discussed, 
and  the  author  concludes  that  apospory  and  the  development  of  pro- 
thallia are  dysteleologic — in  other  words,  meaningless  malformations. 
The  plant  on  which  the  observations  were  made  eventually  returned  to 
its  normal  condition.  The  author  has  observed  apogamy  on  Trichomafus 
Krausmy  as  well  as  formation  of  prothallia  from  the  apex  of  the  first 
leaf  of  a  germinating  plant.  On  the  behaviour  of  the  nuclei  in  caseH  of 
apospory,  the  author  can  give  no  information. 

The  Bhizophores  of  Selaginella.f — H.  Bruchmann  has  made  a 
study  of  the  rhizophores  of  S.  Kraussiana  A.  Br.,  the  well-known 
African  species  whicm  is  so  common  in  greenhouses.  He  deals  shortly 
with  the  work  of  other  authors  on  the  subject,  and  so  far  disagrees  with 
some  of  them  as  to  maintain  that  all  species  of  the  genus  possess  rhizo- 

Ehores,  which  may  be  small  or  large,  slightly  or  much  or  not  at  all 
ranched.  He  describes  his  results  under  the  following  headings  :  The 
germinating  rhizophores  ;  development  and  structure  of  the  rhizophores 
of  older  plants ;  pnenomena  of  regeneration  in  the  rhizophores  of  older 
plants  (including  transformation  of  the  rhizophore  into  leafy  shoots  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  root-rudiments)  ;  the  formation  of  "  true  *'  roots 
by  shoots ;  final  remarks.  The  author  points  out  that  the  description 
given  by  him  of  these  organs  in  8.  Kratissiana^  must  not  be  oonsiaered 
as  descriptive  of  all  species  of  the  genus.  S.  PouU&ri  alone  follows  this 
type,  ana  S.  Mvetica,  S.  dmticulata^  and  S.  DouglasU  resemble  it  in 
position  and  growth  of  the  rhizophores.    Another  type  is  represented  by 

*  Flora,  xcv.  (190.5)  pp.  239-44  (.3  figs,  in  text). 
t  Tom.  cit.  pp.  150-66  (2  plB.). 
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&  Jfartmsii,  which  possesses  long  forkerl  rhizophores  with  abundant 
apical  growth.  Another  type  again  is  found  in  &  spinulosa,  mih  which 
maj  be  classed  S.  deflexa.  S.  I^/allii  and  S,  lepidophylla  represent  other 
types  again.  The  question  is  discussed  whether  the  rhizophore  is  to  be 
r^ardol  as  a  root  or  a  shoot.  The  author  is  satisfied  that  ite  nature  is 
that  of  a  shoot.  It  has  apical  growth,  exogenous  origin,  and  above  all 
it  arises  not  irregularly  but  always  at  the  place  where  otherwise  a  branch 
would  occur  on  the  shoot,  and  forms  with  the  shoots  a  system  of  branching 
composed  of  members  of  equal  morphological  value,  in  regular  alternate 

S lanes,  from  its  first  appearance  on  the  germinating  plant.  In  their 
evelopment,  however,  the  shoots  show  that  they  are  designed  to  perform 
different  functions,  the  one  serving  as  instruments  of  assimilation,  the 
other  as  rhizophores.  Thus,  although  the  mature  rhizophores  do  not 
resemble  the  snoots  of  their  respective  species,  they  are  in  the  author's 
opinion  merely  transformed,  metamorphosed  shoots,  modified  according 
to  their  function. 

E.  €k)ebel  *  also  deals  with  the  subject  of  the  rhizophores  of  Selaginella, 
and  agrees  with  Bruchmann  that  these  organs  are  morphologically  more 
closely  allied  to  the  shoots  than  to  the  roots,  while  partaKing  of  the 
quab'ties  of  both.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  tubers  of  the 
Dioecoresd.  The  author  states  that  shoots  which  develop  into  resting 
buds  are  often  formed  in  S.  grandis  in  the  place  of  rhizophores  ;  these 
shoots  can  also  be  produced  ariificiaUy  on  species  which  have  been 
erroneously  supposed  to  have  no  rhizophores.  The  formation  of  rhizo- 
phores can  also  be  brought  about  on  aerial  shoote  which  have  been  cut 
off  from  the  species  which  are  generally  devoid  of  these  organs.  The 
rhizonhores  are  remarkable  for  uieir  wonderful  power  of  regeneration. 
The  ^oots  of  8,  Martmsii^  and  probably  other  species  as  well,  possess 
the  power  of  rooting  at  their  base,  especially  when  no  rhizophores  are 
developed  at  the  forking  of  the  shoot.  The  "  root  hairs  "  of  8,  Martmsii 
are  described  and  figured. 

Ahohtmous.— The  Boonring  Bnih  along  tlie  XiuiisippL 

[Quotes  «n  extract  from  Flint's  G^eography,  1858,  about  the  abimdant  growth 
of  Bquiiehm  hyemale.^  Fern  BtOUtin,  xiii.  (190A)  pp.  85-6. 

Campbell,  D.  H. — AfflaitliMi  of  the  genu  EquUetiun. 

Amer.  Nat,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  278-85. 

Oabdivv,  L  D. — ^Developaient  of  iporanginm  in  Botryehiiun. 

Bot.  Oaustte,  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  340-7  (1  pi.). 

Chbist,  H. — ^Ueher  die  anitralen  Polystiohnm«Arten.  (Oonoeming  the  eonthem 
species  of  P6iiy$Uek%im,) 

[A  revision  of  9  species  gathered  in  the  Antarotic,  South  America,  or  New 
Zealand.]  ArUvf,  Boianik.,  iv.  No.  12  (1905)  5  pp. 

Chbistbmsbn,  C. — Index  Filienm  sive  Snumeratio  omnium  generum  speeierumque 
filieum  et  Hydroptwidum  ab  anno  1768  ad  annum  1906  Deseriptorum.  (Index 
of  Ferns  or  enumeration  of  all  the  genera  and  species  of  Ferns  and  Fern-allies 
described  between  1758  and  1905.) 

[Asplenium — ^Dryopteris.]  Copenhagen ;  Bagerup,  1905,  fasc.  iii 

pp.  129-92;  fasc  iv.  pp.  193-256. 

Glutb,  W.  N.— A  Walking  Shield  Fern,  Polyitlchum  FlasehnioUanum. 

[A  tropical  American  plant  whose  fronds  root  and  bud  at  the 
apex.]  Fern  BvUetin,  xiii.  (1905)  pp.  78-79. 

*  Flora,  xcv.  (1905)  pp.  195-212  (10  figs,  in  text). 
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Clu tb,  W.  N. — Speeiet  Mid  wtaAMm  amimg  the  Veni. 

[Treats  of  the  nneqiuJ  vtAue  of  qieoiee,  and  oomideni  one  bj 
one  tiie  primary  and  more  oooataat  chanusteiB  of  fisma, 
namely,  venation,  root-stock,  ixMition  and  shape  of  the 
frnit-dots,  indnsinm,  ontline  of  ftond;  also  the  seoondary 
and  variable  ohanusters,  namely,  sise,  eolonr,  texture^ 
Testitnre,  cutting  of  the  frond.] 

Fem  BmUetin,  xiiL  (1905)  pp.  e^74. 

„  The  Vem  Allies  of  Vorth  Amerifla. 

[Contains  fresh  descriptions  and  fl^^ores  of  all  the  species, 
and  keys  to  the  ii^nera  and  species.] 

New  York :  The  F.  A.  Stokes  Go.  (1905)  280  vp^ 

8  ooloared  plates  and  156  fi^s. 

Eatoh,  a.  a. — ^Botrjehiiim  bitenatnm  Underw.  Tbm.  ett,  p.  87. 

OiLBBBT,  B.  D.— An  Index  to  the  rem  Bnlletin,  Vols.  L  to  X.  (189S-19QS). 

[It  is  divided  into  the  following  parts,  vii.  General  Index, 
Index  to  Species  mentioned.  List  of  Gontribntoia,  liat 
of  PnUications  Noticed,  and  List  of  ninstrations.] 
Binghampton,  N.T. :  W.  N.  Clnte  A  Go.,  1904,  32  pp. 

ObservatioBs  on  Vorth  Ameriean  Pteridophjtes. 
[Notes  on  rare  or  critical  ferns.] 

Fem  BuikUn,  xiii  (1905)  pp.  74-77. 
Some  Mexlflan  Veniworts. 

[List  of  14  species  from  altitades  of  5000  ft  in  Gaxaca  and 
near  Orizaba,  being  partly  new  records  for  Mexico.] 

Tom,  eit^  pp.  79-83. 

Kluoh,  a.  B. — ^Vephrodinm  Boottii  or  Vephrodinm  spinulosnm  x  eristatnm. 

[A  question  of  hybridity.]  Tom.  etl,  p.  86. 

LiDvoBss,  B. — ^Ueber  die  Ohemotaxis  der  Sqnisetnm  spermatosoiden.     (On  the 
chemotaxis  of  the  spermatosoids  of  Eqmeeium.) 

[A  preliminary  notice  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  action  of  malates  and 
other  salts.]  Ber,  DeuUoh,  BoL  OewO.,  xxiii  (1905)  pp.  314-16. 

Ltoh,  F.— Another  seed-like  eharaoteristio  of  SeUginella. 

BoL  OoMette,  xl.  (1905)  p.  78. 
M  AXON,  W.  B. — Adenoderris,  a  valid  genns  of  Ferns. 
[Describes  a  new  species  from  Guatemala.] 

BoL  OateUej  xxxix.  (1905)  pp.  366-9  (2  figs.). 

SooTT,  J.  F.^The  Boston  Fem  and  its  Varieties. 

Oardming,  June  15, 1905;  Fem  BuUetin,  xiiL  (1905)  p.  91. 

Tbbbt,  B.  H. — ^Xore  about  the  Ferns  of  Dorset. 

[Supplementary  list  of  Vermont  ferns.]      Fem  BuOetifi,  xiii  (1905)  pp.  84-5. 

Wbisb,  F.  B.  a  J.  LoMAX. — The  stem  and  branehes  of  Lepidodendion  SelaginoideB. 
[Of  this  species  SigUkuria  fxieeularU  is  proved  to  be  a  synonym.] 

Manehetter  Memoin,  xlix.  (1905)  17,  8  pp.  (4  figs.). 

Bryopliy  ta. 
(By  A.  Obpp.) 

Fegatella  conica.* — £.  Bolleter  publishes  a  morphological  and 
physiological  study  of  this  plant,  throwing  further  light  upon  some  of 
its  structures.  It  is  dioicous,  and  in  the  calendar  of  its  development  it 
is  shown  to  begin  forming  the  rudiments  of  its  antheridia  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  archegonia  in  April  or  May.  The  antheridia  beoomine 
ripe  in  June  explode,  and  fertilisation  occurs.  Though  the  elaters  and 
spores  are  fully  developed  by  October,  they  remain  in  the  sporogonium 

*  Beih.  Bot  OentralbL,  xviU.  i  (1905)  pp.  326-408  (2  pis.  and  16  figs.). 
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daring  the  winter,  and  begin  to  germinate  there  in  March.  In  April 
the  seta  lengtliens  and  the  sporee  are  scattered.  The  stmctnre  of  the 
thallns  is  described  in  detail — the  upper  epidermis  and  spores ;  the  air* 
chamber,  or  assimilating  layer  ;  the  store-honse,  or  conducting  tissue, 
with  its  mucilage-canals  ;  the  lower  epidermis,  rhizoids,  scales,  and  oil- 
bodies.  Then  follow  the  structure  and  development  of  the  tnale  and 
female  organs,  fertilisation,  development  of  sporogonium,  germination 
of  spores,  and  development  of  the  thallus.  Vegetative  reproduction 
consists  of  the  production  of  adventive  shoots  and  of  large  gemmsB,  and 
is  fostered  by  moisture  and  darkness,  whereas  the  production  of  sexual 
organs  depends  upon  drier  conditions  and  an  excess  of  illumination. 

On  the  Distribution  and  Mode  of  Life  of  Exormotheca.*  —  E. 
Ooebel  has  discovered  the  existence  of  this  genus  of  Marchantiaceae  in 
South  Italy,  either  in  Ischia  or  at  Amalfi  (he  is  not  certain  which). 
The  results  of  his  study  of  the  specimens  are  described  and  figured. 
The  thallus  \s  2-4  mm.  broad  and  Lb  forked,  the  branches  not  much 
exceeding  5  mm.  It  shows  the  chimney-like  air  cavities  characteristic 
of  the  genus,  and  is  either  E,  pustulosa  or  a  very  closely  allied  species. 
The  antheridia  are  figured,  but  the  author  had  no  specimen  showing 
archegonia.  The  thimus  has  a  number  of  mucilage  cells  (Schleimzellen) 
distributed  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  (uber- 
forming  liverworts  ;  the  tubers  arise  partly  as  ventral  shoots  on  the  mid- 
rib (where  otherwise  no  shoots  arise),  partly  as  thickenings  of  the 
apical  portion  of  the  thallus. 

-  Mosses  of  the  Jura.t  —  C.  Meylan  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
mosses  of  the  Jura.  He  rives  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  previous 
collectors,  and  indicates  me  regions  which  still  remain  to  be  explored. 
He  adds  a  general  sketch  of  the  moss-flora  of  the  Jura,  and  an  analysis 
in  which  the  species  are  grouped  according  to  their  habits  and  altitudes. 
In  the  catalogue  proper  the  species  are  classified  according  to  Limp- 
richt's  Laubmoose,  and  furnished  with  notes  about  their  Imbitats  and 
distribution. 

Ahdbbboh,  J.  P.— Tkalloid  UvMrwofts  of  Dteatnr  Ooimty. 

loun  Nat.,  L  (1905)  pp.  88, 44. 

Bloomvibld,  E.  K.— Vanna  and  flora  of  Vorfolk ;  Additioiu  to  Hopaties. 
[List  of  19  tpecies,  8  of  which  are  new  recordi  for  the  coonty.] 

IVanf.  Norfolk  and  Norwich  NaL  8oe.,  viii.  (1905)  pp.  148-9. 

GiBDOT,  J.  ft  L  THiBiOT. — Vow  or  imroeordod  Xofios  of  Vorth  Amoriea. 

[Four  specioB  of  Brym%J]  Bryohgid,  tiii.  (1905)  pp.  95-6. 

Chambbblaih,  E.  B. —  Votei  upon  Xaxylaiid  Bryophytoi  and  on  two  Xonai  from 
l^rginia. 

P^otee  on  6  mooaoo  and  on  2  hepatioB  from  the  Tioinity  of  Washineton.] 

Tom.  eU.,  pp.  77-8. 

CoKBB,  W.  0. — Spore  diftribntion  in  Liverworts.  Tom.  oi(.,  p.  93. 

Dixon,  H.  N. —  Nematode  Oalli  on  Xofies. 

[Formed  by  AngnillnUs  on  PoroMehwn  alopecurum  and  EurhynekiumSwarttii,'] 

Jowm.  of  BoL,  xliii  (1905)  pp.  251-2. 

*  Flora,  xcv.  (1905)  pp.  244-50  (8  figs,  in  text), 
t  Boll.  Soc.  Yandoise,  xli.  (1905)  pp.  41-96. 
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Dvsiir,  P.— Bdtrigo  nur  Bryologia  6k  Wagiillanriindinr,  Ytm  WtftptttegOBin  «Bd 
Mddiila.    (CoDtribiitiQns  to  the  bryolo^  of  the  M^gwiiit  region  from  Weit 
Pftt^rania  and  Soath  Chile.) 
[OontiBuation.    Dicraiiaoee.] 

Arkivf.  BokmOc,  W.  No.  1  (1905)  p.  45  (11  pU.). 

OiLBBRT,  B.  D.— Tht  AdTuitftfe  of  finquBt  '^sita  to  Mom  i*>^i^*» 
[Notef  on  the  speoieB  foond'in  a  small  awamp  naar  New  Totk.] 

BryoUfgid,  tUL  (190S)  pp.  98^ 

•OusTAVBOH,  T.— liteg  till  HMMaifaihygdani  XMaflflra.     (OoDtribatkm  to  the 
moes-flora  of  the  Hokeioa&s  district) 
[Lift  of  79  hepatioa  and  255  moona.] 

Arkiv  A  Bciamik,  iv.  No.  11  (1905)  32  ppu 

HoLiivoBB,  J.  M.— BiyBB  Fontari  wp.  m. 

[A  Washington  moaa]  Brytlogid^  TiiL  (1905)  p.  80. 

Lbtibb,  E.— ^pBBfti  di  Briologia  Italiaaa.    (ContribatioDa  to  the  Italian  naoaB- 
flom.^ 

[Alphabetioal  lists  of  new  or  rare  mosBea  and  hepatioa  with  annolatiooa.] 

HmO.  Sot.  BoL  Hal,  1905,  pp.  145-58,  206-16. 

Ltob,  H.  L.— PaljnibryaBy  in  tflttgBBB. 

BoL  OoMeUe,  zziz.  (1905)  pp.  365-6  (8  figa-X 

MooBB,  A.  C— 8parog«Baals  im  FBlhiTifliBia. 

BoL  Oosette,  xL  (1905)  pp.  81-96  (2  pla.). 

MtLLBB,K.— UahirdiaiBBaiaBlBJahzal90«gaaaauMltnLabanusM.   (Hapa^ 
ticwgatheied  in  Baden  during  the  year  1904.) 

[List  of  108  qpeoiea  with  nnmeroos  looatities,  mostly  in  ptet  awialy  imsfmhni 
districts  in  the  north  and  south  of  Baden.] 

BsO.  BoL  CemiraKLy  xiiiL  2  (1905)  pp.  323-46. 

Pbabbob,  W.  H.— A  Vew  Hapatk  tnm  Iralaai. 

IFIagiotkHa  KganwewiiV,  a  new  speciea  giowiag  by  the  Toto  Cascade^  ia 
described.]  Jomm,  of  BoL,  xlilL  (1905)  pp.  281-2  G  P^^ 

Wabbstobp.C— TleraamaazotiaehaSpkagBa.   fPonr new  ezotio  Sphagna.) 
[Deaoribea  new  spotam  from  Braiil,  Porto  Bico.  and  East  Africa.] 

ABgmm.  BoL  ZoUaekr.,  zL  (1905)  pp.  97-101. 

Williams,  B.  8.— Votes  en 


[Field  notes  on  mosaes  obserred  near  Manila.] 

B\ 


ryOogiiiy  viii  (1905)  pp.  78-dO. 
Thallophyta. 


Oy  Maa.  E.  S.  Gbfp.) 

Coltivatioii  of  Oreen  Algm* — A.  Artari  {mblisheB  in  tabalated 
fonn  the  results  of  his  experiments  as  to  the  effect  of  conoentnUed  food 
solations  on  the  development  of  certain  green  algae.  The  epecks  exp^i- 
mented  on  were  ^ichoeoccus  bacUlaris,  the  gonidia  of  Xanthnria  parittma 
and  Scenedumus  caudatus.  Stichococcus  baciUaris  flooriidied  bodi  in 
very  weak  and  in  very  strong  nutritive  solutions,  but  the  relatively 
strong  solutions  produced  the  best  results.  Sugar  solutions  affected  th^e 
shape  of  the  cell  according  to  the  strength  employed.  Relatively  strong 
nutrition  was  also  found  most  successful  for  increasing  the  growth  of 
the  gonidia  of  Xanthoria  parietma,  while  Scenedesmus  caudatua  preferred 
the  weaker  solutions.  The  author  i^oposes  to  publish  further  detaOs  on 
this  subject. 

*  Jabrb.  wise.  Bot.  xL  (1904)  pp.  593-613  (2  figa  in  text). 
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Soxual  Beproduction  in  Stigeooloniom.* — ^A.  Pascher  has  studied 
this  subject  and  made  observations  on  the  living  plants  for  the  last  two 
years.  He  finds  that  in  some  points  his  conclusions  differ  from  those  of 
forpier  authors,  and  he  sums  up  his  results  as  follows  :  There  is  a  general 
formation  of  macrozoospores  which  have  four  ciUa  and  a  direct  germina- 
tion. The  microzoospores  are  formed  like  the  macrozoospores  &om  the 
vegetative  condition :  thev  are  4-ciliated,  and  before  germination  they 
go  through  a  resting  conaition  of  often  very  short  duration.  In  rare 
cases  t^ey  copulate.  Bi-ciliated  zoospores  are  formed  from  the  resting 
spores  (akinetod  or  palmella  condition).  These  germinate  directly,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  copulation  occurs  among  them.  The  formation 
of  bi-ciliated  gametse  from  vegetative  cells  has  been  asserted,  but  the 
author  considers  that  sufficient  proof  is  wanting.  The  aplanospores  are 
modifications  of  micrdzoospores. 

Brown  Colouring  Matter  in  Alg8B.t — H.  Molisch  has  made  ex- 
periments in  connection  with  the  brown  colouring  matter  of  the  Phseo- 
phycecB  and  Diatoms,  and  he  finds  that  the  substance  "phycophain" 
does  not  exist  in  the  living  cell  at  all  as  has  been  generally  believed, 
but  is  formed  from  a  chromogen  after  death.  Phseophyll,  on  the  other 
hand,  exists  in  the  living  chromatophore,  and  is  easily  converted  into 
common  chlorophyll.  This  fact  holds  good  both  in  rhsBophycese  and 
in  Diatomacese.  The  author  finds  that  he  can  convert  ordinary  chloro- 
phyll by  chemical  reagents  into  a  brown  colouring  matter,  and  this  in 
Its  turn  shortly  changes  back  to  alkali-chlorophyll.  Comparisons  are 
made  between  the  brown  colouring  matter  of  these  groups  of  algae  and 
that  discovered  by  Schimper  in  the  living  chromoplasts  of  Neottia  nidus- 
avis.  Leucocyanin  has  been  found  in  the  chromatophores  of  Phadophyceae 
and  Diatomaceae,  together  with  carotin  and  chlorophyll.  The  presence 
of  leucocyanin  causes  the  algae  to  turn  blue-green  in  a  solution  of  2  p.c. 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Spore  Formation  in  Biddulphia  mobilien8i8.{ — ^P.  Bergon  publishes 
some  new  observations  on  this  process  as  it  occurs  in  B.  mobiliensis. 
During  quiet  days  of  the  winters  of  1902-3-4  he  noticed  a  tendency  to 
form  internal  spores,  and  he  describes  the  manner  of  their  formation. 
The  nucleus  divides  and  also  the  cell-contents.  Two  membranes  are 
formed^  the  external  convex  surfaces  of  which  are  in  contact  at  their 
extreme  point.  Then  follows  successive  division  of  the  nucleus  and  cell 
contents  into  2,  4,  8,  16,  or  more,  spores.  He  noticed  that  the  spores  of 
one  and  the  same  cell  did  not  all  divide  in  the  same  manner,  and  were 
thus  of  different  sizes  and  even  varied  in  number.  Nevertheless  the 
total  number  of  spores  in  each  daughter-cell  was  either  32  or  64  when 
the  division  was  complete.  These  spores  became  motile  inside  the 
daughter-cells,  and  this  motility  was  even  seen  to  begin  during  the  divi- 
sion of  16-32  spores.  The  movement  is  rotary ;  the  spores  have  two 
long  cilia  and  a  spheroidal  swelling  at  the  free  end.  The  author  then 
describes  in  detail  certain  phenomena  connected  with  spore-formation 

*  Flora,  xov.  (1905)  pp.  95-107  (2  figs,  in  text). 
t  Bot.  Zeit,  Ixiii.  (1905)  pp.  131-44. 
X  Microgr.  Pr^p.,  xiii.  (1905)  faao.  1,  2. 
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which  he  has  obnnred  in  this  Dislom.  He  beUeves  thst  he  has  who 
leoognised  spornktioii  in  s  spectmen  d  CkiUmwn  Wmt^Ugu  Scfaott 
or  G.  Ure9  CWe  ;  but  althoogli  he  oonld  detect  s  ilofw  mofement  it  m 
not  distinctly  and  he  ooold  not  be  sore  of  the  nmnber  and  f <Hm  of  the 
flagella.  Finally  he  points  ont  that,  thoogfa  Babenhorst  disooyered  so 
eany  as  1868  the  phenomenon  of  leproduction  bjr  sooqKireSy  the  oon- 
finnaticHi  of  it  has  been  delayed  np  to  the  {nesent  day. 

Afetie  and  Horth  AtUntie  Karine  Alga.*  —  F.  Boii^esen  and 
H.  JdnsBon  have  drawn  np  a  series  of  tables  illnstnting  the  diatribotion 
of  the  marine  al^  of  the  Arctic  Sea  and  oi  the  ncnlhanmost  part 
of  the  Atlantic,  in  order  to  compare  with  it  the  flora  of  the  Faooes 
and  Iceland.  In  this  list  are  mdnded  species  from  the  coasta  <rf 
Europe  which  occur  in  the  N.  Atlantic  to  the  north  of  a  line  drawn 
from  Lindesnaes  in  Norway  to  the  boundary  between  England  and 
Scotland,  as  well  as  species  from  the  shores  of  New  England  mentioned 
hj  Farlowand  l^CoUins.  The  tables  compare  the  occurrence  of  qiecieB 
in  seventeen  diffa^nt  seas  and  countries  in  the  area  treated,  anl  the 
total  reaches  407  Bhodophycese  and  Plueophyceae,  -I-  24,  wfajdi  belong 
strictly  to  America.  Then  follow  various  analyses  of  this  general  tabki 
under  the  headings  of  Arctic  group,  Sub-Arctic  group,  Boreal-Arctic 
group.  Cold  Boreal  group,  and  Warm  Boreal  group.  The  Chlorophyoes 
and  CyanophTceie  are  given  in  a  supplement^  as  their  distribution  is 
insufficiently  known. 

Karine  Flora  of  the  H .  Atlantic,  H .  Paeifie,  and  Polar  8ea.t— 
H.  0.  Sinmions  publishes  some  most  valuable  facts  on  die  relation  of 
the  marine  flora  of  the  above-mentioned  seas.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  Kjellman's  great  work  on  Arctic  alg»  was  published, 
and  toe  work  of  the  present  author  brings  the  list  of  Arctic  species  up 
■to  date.  He  deals  only  with  FtoridesB  and  Phasophycess,  as  thte 
«ynonymy  of  the  other  ^nps  is  too  uncertain  to  mi^e  any  comparison 
^profitable.  Out  of  the  Kjeliman  total  of  196  species,  Simmons  cancels 
^1  as  being  for  one  reason  or  another  wrongly  included.  His  own 
Tesults  are  presented  in  the  form  of  tables,  wUch  are  explained  in  a 
most  exhaustive  and  interesting  text.  In  the  list  of  Arctic  algae  he 
includes  all  species  found  along  the  coast  from  the  Kola  Peninsula  to 
Behring  Strait,  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  in  the  Arctic- 
American  Archipelago,  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  Jan  Mayen, 
Spitsbergen,  Beeren  Island  and  Novaja  Semlja.  R^narks  are  made 
and  valuable  conclusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  Arctic  species  outside  the  Polar  circle,  and  on  the  influence  of 
the  Ice  Age  on  the  flora  of  the  seas  in  question.  The  distribution  of 
•certain  genera,  including  Lammaria^  AUvria^  LesaorUay  etc.,  is  studied 
in  connection  with  the  latter  subject^  and  their  migration  is  explained 
by  geological  facts. 

Ceramiacen  of  New  Zealand.^  —  £.  M.  Laing  has  written  an 
account  of  the  Oeramiaoe®  of  New  Zealand.    The  generic  descriptions 

*  Botany  of  the  Faeioee,  Appendix,  xxriii  pp^ 
t  Beih.  bot  Gentralbl.,  xiz.  (1905)  pp.  149-94. 
t  Tians.  New  Zealand  Inst  xxxvii.  (1904)  pp.  384-408  (8  pU.). 
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are  lavgdj  drawn  from  Engler  and  Pranil*s  Pflanzenfamilien,  and  the 
d€8criplion8  of  some  of  the  species  are  based  on  J.  Q.  Agardh's  Epicrisis. 
But  manj  other  species  are  here  freshlj  described  from  specimens  in  the 
author's  own  herbarinm.  A  kej  to  the  New  Zealand  genera  is  given, 
and  these  are  fourteen  in  number.  Both  the  generic  and  specific 
diagnoses  which  follow  are  full  of  detail,  and  are  further  supplemented 
by  critical  remarks.  One  new  species  is  described,  Spongoclamum 
ftuterdle^  from  t^e  Otago  Peninsula.    The  paper  is  illustrated  by  eight 

Finland  AlgSB.* — E.  H.  Enwald  has  studied  the  ChroococcaceaB  of 
Finland,  and  enumerates  in  his  paper  thirty  species,  among  which  he 
•describes  and  figures  a  new  form,  stqfUata^  of  0.  macrococeuB  Kabenh. 

E.  M.  Levander  contributes  some  information  on  the  Bhizosoleni® 
of  the  same  country.  He  had  in  a  previous  paper  noted  the  occurrence 
•of  Attheya  Zachariam  Brun.,  and  Khizosolmia  longiseta  Zach.,  in 
Finland  plankton  ;  in  the  present  paper  he  gives  notes  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  tne  RhizosolenisB  in  Finland  waters,  together  with  figures  and 
•observations  on  R,  longis$ta  Zach.,  R,  eriensis  H.  L.  Smith,  R.  minima^ 
LevMid.  {^  R.  gracilis  H.  L.  Sm.)  and  AUheya  Zachariam. 

The  AlgflB  of  Lower  Austria.! — A.  Hansgirg  publishes  a  preliminary 
Tiaper  on  this  subject^  which  he  is  intending  to  elaoorate  into  an  exhaus- 
tive book.  The  present  paper  includes  only  the  results  of  his  studies 
•during  1903  and  1904,  as  nis  work  previous  to  those  yem  has  been 
already  published.  Records  of  species  collected  by  other  botanists  in 
Lower  Austria  are  also  given,  as  well  as  lists  of  places  examined  by 
them  and  himself.  The  physical  and  geological  character  of  the  r^on 
is  discussed  with  relation  to  the  &lgBB.  The  hydrophilous  and  aerophuous 
algsB  are  the  most  developed.  The  number  of  species  treated  in  the 
]INPe0ent  paper  is  603,  among  which  are  15  new  forms  and  varieties,  and 
8  new  species,  one  representing  a  new  genus  of  MyxophycesB.  A  com- 
-parative  table  is  given  of  the  algn  of  Lower  Austria,  Upper  ^Austria, 
.and  Bohemia. 

The  Alg»  of  Germany.^ — W.  Migula  has  published  the  first  four 
parts  of  hu  volume  on  the  alge  in  Thome's  "  Flora  of  (Germany.** 
These  parts  consist  of  the  SchizophycesB,  with  OyanophycesB,  and  include 
forty  genera.  At  the  beginning  of  the  volume  the  author  treats  of  the 
ffener^  characteristics  of  algss,  as  well  as  methods  of  coUe^ing  and 
determining  them.  Then  follows  the  systematic  part,  in  which  each 
order  is  described,  a  synopsis  of  genera  is  given,  and  finally,  a  short  but 
<x>mplete  diagnosis  of  eacn  species.    Many  are  figured  in  colour. 

Alga  of  the  Weser  District.! — J.  Suhr  concludes  his  list  of  the  fresh- 
water algSB  of  the  eastern  mountainous  district  of  the  Weser,  and  adds 
:some  general  remarks  on  the  flora  as  a  whole.    Of  the  393  species  and 

*  Medd.  8oc.  FaaiiA  Flora  Fennioa,  xxx.  (1903-4)  pp.  112^17  and  149-55  (1  pi.), 
t  Beih.  Bot  Oentralbl.,  xyiii.  (1905)  pp.  417-522. 

}  Thom^tf  Flora  y.  Deatsobland.  y.  parts  11-21  (1904-5)  ppw  1-112  (20  pla). 
S  Hedwigia,  xUy.  (1905)  pp.  289-300. 

3  C  2 
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50  Tarieties  recorded,  3  species  and  2  yarietiee  are  new  to  Ewopey  and 
21  species  and  4  varieties  are  in  addition  to  these  new  to  German j.  Aa, 
regards  the  distribution,  the  author  finds  that  the  rivers  are  poor  in 
Cvanophyoece  and  in  green  alg».  Cludophora  glomerata  is,  however,, 
widely  distributed.  Diatoms  are  more  common  in  the  rivers,  esped^j 
species  which  are  either  in  chains  or  have  a  common  envelope.  The 
richest  localities  are  the  fish-ponds  in  the  forest  r^on ;  here  are  Desmids 
in  plenty,  as  also  in  the  peat  moors.  Finally  a  comparison  is  drawn 
between  the  flora  of  this  district  and  that  of  the  Liineber^er  Heide, 
which  was  worked  out  by  Max  Schmidt.  Among  other  points  of  in- 
teh'st  the  author  points  out  that  Batraehospermum  monUiforme  occurs 
in  the  Weser  district  only  in  running  brooks,  whereas  on  the  Lune- 
berger  Heide  it  is  only  found  in  stagnant  water.  He  also  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  rarity  of  Bulbochcete  in  the  region  he  has  examined ;  the 
only  species  which  could  be  named  was  found  in  a  fish-pond  at  ihe 
Forstbaus  Lakenhaus  and  nowhere  else.  A  register  of  the  speciea 
recorded  in  this  list  completes  the  paper. 

Desmids  firom  Victoria.* — A.  D.  Hardy  continues  his  study  of  tl^ 
Desmids  of  Victoria,  and  publishes  a  list  of  49  species,  as  well  as  some 
^'arieties  recorded  from  this  district.  Three  new  species  and  8  varieties 
of  G.  S.  West  are  here  described  in  English,  with  information  regarding 
the  distinguishing  characters.  A  plate,  drawn  by  the  author,  shows  the 
new  forms  of  Mkrasimias. 

G.  S.  Westf  describes  the  three  new  species  and  eight  new  varieties 
of  Desmids  mentioned  above,  collected  by  A,  D.  Haidy,  of  Melbourne. 
The  novelties  are  mosUy  pJankton  forms,  llie  three  species  are :  PInf- 
r$fmiiiwM  mamUlaium^  Mkrasitryu  Hardyiy  and  Catmanum  Hanbfi, 

Mirins  PhytoplantUm  | — IL  Lemmermann  publishes  his  third  put 
of  this  papen  containing  a  list  of  hitherto  known  marine  phyto^nkton. 
He  gathm  hb  records  from  various  papers  and  w<»ks  not  eaaly  aooea- 
sible  to  many  students,  and  in  the  case  of  newly  described  ofganisms  he 
giTv6  a  sthcrt  description  of  his  own,  drawn  from  ihe  original  diagnoses 
and  fi^nets;^  as  an  assistance  to  workers.  He  points  out  that  he  diffexs 
from  some  authors  in  his  limitation  of  certain  specKs.  as  for  instance 
( Vw^dfJM  ttijf^^  and  many  of  the  Peridineae  and  Fbgeliatae.  However, 
hb  viewt^  on  theise  pointe  are  withheld  for  the  poesent,  as  trading  %o 
prvxloi>^  ivnfos^on  m  a  list  snch  as  the  one  hefe  pab^sbed.  Localitaes 
arv  irtxvn  fv>r  ettc4i  spjchw  recorvi^.  A  ti?t  of  bibMt.T€raphj  inchideB 
X^  puKioitioc*  by  v;»rioa?  aathors^  and  is  fotIi>w<!;d  by  a  final  nofie 
k>n  a  Tvnr  rvwat  paper  by  C  Lohmunn  la  Efeac  paper  Ike  anlhor 
$tetti^  that  vvrtafcin  srwvs  d^f^Ttbed  as  Xjf/ttJiMjhf0n  4r«'  mffrefr  crabs* 
viCs^s  arfi  :eu6  //yj»i^iyrfcw  ^ibkmtstwui  CL«ev*f  b  also  ajx  aatiBEtl  ea^g. 
Loh'ttanoL   divide   ihft   l;'*cea'i>penuK'v3e   lc.:o'  4   s^oecar 
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Adjaroff,  M. — ^BedierehM  eKpftrimentalet  lor  U  phjiidlogiA  de  qnelquM  Alguei 
Tertat.    (Experimeutal  researdiM  on  the  physiology  of  certain  green  Blgtb,) 

Intd.  BgL  Univ.  Genitfe,  vL  (1905)  104  pp. 

Allzv,  C.  E. — ^Die  Keimnng  der  Zygote  bei  Ck»leooh»te.  (G^ermination  of  the 
Zygote  in  CoUoefuOe. 

[A  cytologic  study.]  Bar.  VeuUeh,  Bot  OeaeU.,  xxiii.  (1905) 

pp.  285-92  (1  pL). 

Ahdbss,  a. — n  fuigo  delle  terme  di  Bormio.  (The  mnd  of  the  warm  springs  of 
Bormio.)  Bend.  I$t.  Lamb.,  2nd  ser.  zxxvii  (1904)  pp.  723-33,  851-68. 

Bbtan,  D.  W.— Seaweeds.  Knowledge  and  Sei.  Neuje,  ii.  (1905)  pp.  202-3,  figs. 

BiLLABD,  G.,  BT  Ch.  Bbhtant. — Bu  Is  rdle  das  algnas  dans  reparation  das  eanz. 
(On  the  rftle  of  alg»  in  the  purification  of  water.) 

C(mj4,  Rend.  8oe,  Bud.,  Iviii.  (1905)  pp.  302-4. 

BouGON.—LesAlgnasd'ean  donee.  Famille  des  Hydrodietyees.  (Fresh-water  alg». 
Family  of  Uydrodiotyes.)  Microgr.  PrSparat.,  xiii  (1905)  pp.  75-82. 

Bbshv,  y.  —  Bas  Slisswasserplankton.  Biologische  Srgebnisse,  Xethoden  nnd 
Ziele  der  Planktonforschnng.  (Fresh-water  plankton.  Biological  facta,  methods, 
and  objects  of  plankton  investigation.) 

[A  oomprehensiye  study  of  the  subject,  dealing  especially  with  zooplankton.] 

Programm  der  k,  k.  StaaUreaUchule  %n  EUbogen 

in  Bdhmen,  1905,  pp.  3-32. 

Bbshm,  v.,  und  K  Zbdebbaubb.— Beitrags  inr  Flanktonnntarsnohnng  Alpinar 
Been.  m.    (Contributions  to  the  investigation  of  the  plankton  of  Alpine  lakes.  III.) 

Verh,  kJc  ZooL  Bot.  Oee.  Wien,  Iv.  (1905)  pp.  222-40. 

-Ohaloit,  J. — Vote  snr  una  forma  tHo  rednita  dn  Fnons  limitanans  Xont.  (Note  on 
a  Tory  reduced  form  of  F.  limitaneus.) 

BtdL  8oc,  Boy.  Bot.  Belgique,  xlu.  (1904-5)  pp.  93-4. 

€  !«■▼■,  P.  T. — On  the  Plankton  firom  the  Swedish  ooast  stations,  M&sakiir  and 

Viiderb1)od,  eollsoted  during  August  1902  to  July  1908,  and  on 
the  Baltic  eurrant.  Svemk.  Hydrogr.  BioL  Komm,  SkrifU 

ii.  (1905)  9  pp.  (text-diug.  and 

1  diag.  map). 

„  „      Baport   on  the  Plankton  of  the  Baltic  currant,  eoUacted  fnoL 

August   1908  to  July  1904  at  the  Swedish  coast  stations 
¥asekiir  and  VadarObad.       Tom.  eit.,  6  pp.  (with  text-diags.). 

•Com^bb,  J. — Be  rinfluanoa  da  la  oomposition  ohimiqna  du  milieu  sur  la  vegetation 

da  qualques  Algues  Chlorophyoes.  (On  the  influence  of  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  medium  on  the  vegetation  of  certuin 
Chlorophycen.)       BuU.  Soe.  Bot.  France,  lii.  (1905)  pp.  226-241. 

„  „  Ba  Tutilita  des  algues  dans  Teleyage  at  I'alimentation  des  Poissons  i 
propos  de  la  florula  da  TEtang  da  la  Pi^ada.  (On  the  utility  of 
alK»  in  the  rearing  and  feediDg  of  fish,  in  connection  with  the 
flora  of  the  Pujade  lake.) 

BuU,  Soe.  Hiit.  Nat.  Toulouse,  xsxvil.  (1904)  pp.  61-8. 

Vol,  A. — Bieareha  intomo  a  due  specie  di  Flagallati  parassiti  (Researches  on  two 
species  of  parasitic  Flagellatie.)  AtU  Acad.  Line.  Bend.,  xiiL  (1904) 

pp.  121-30  (tig.). 

T 17 OH 8,  Th.— Uabar  die  Natur  yon  Xanthidixmi  Ehranbarg.  (On  the  nature  of 
XanOUdium.)  Centraibl.  Min.  Oeol.  u.  Palieontol^  1905,  pp.  340-2. 

Obassi,  B.,  ft  A.  FoA. — Biearaha  sulla  riprodusione  dai  FlagallatL  L  Prooasso  di 
diTisiona.  (Researches  on  the  reprodnction  of  the  Flagellata.  I.  Process  of 
division.)  Atti  Acad.  Line.  Bend.,  xiii  (1901)  pp.  241-53  (fig.). 

Hal  LAB,  £. — Nye  arter  af  (Edogonium  fira  Banmark.  (New  species  of  (Edogonium 
from  Denmark.)  Bot.  Tidsskr.,  xxvi.  (1905)  pp.  397-410  (flg8.> 

HowB,  M.  A. — Baport  on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

[Includes  studies  of  marine  olgaa.]  Joum.  New  York  Bot.  Garden^ 

V.  (1904)  pp.  217-22. 
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Jaoubow,!).  P.^gtf ■■Mil  tf  Pirtti aad  tlfcwr  Mafnaijit  glati. 

Amer.  Nat^  zxxix.  (1905)  pp.  287-91. 

J6«osii0Sii,  £•— IHftSMM  la  k«ttOBfaiiliifiroMLofeC«iaad  TifUnalM,  im  0. 

Vordfuard:   HjdiognphiMl  aad  Bialogiol  lariitigBtiaii  fat 
VanrtflAB  ll«rdi.  Berfeiu  Jfnt.  filri/l,  1905,  pp.  195-225. 

^        f,        Prtti«t-Fkakt«a  la  0.  Vordfaard :  Ejixognikiml  tad  HologiMl 

IsTtttifatirat  ia  Vorwtftoa  IJordi. 

Tom.  <^  pp.  49-113, 14^-51  (3  ^). 

Laboaiolli.  V. — h9  IM«tMM«  dtl  Tmtiao.   I.  II  Fiaaa  Vom.    (The  difttons  of 

Trontino.    I.  The  river  Noce.) 

Am  Aee,  8ei.  Ven.  treiU.  iatr^  OL  L  ann.  U.  (1905)  p.  3-10. 

^  H         lalMatemeedal  Tmtiao.   XVIIL  lagodiOaTediaa  (Baaiaedal 

Barea.     (The  diatooiB   of  Trentiao.    XYIIL    Lake  dt 
Oavedine,  Id  the  Sarea  Valley.) 

,,  ^         "U  Alatemaa  dal  Tnatiao.    ZEL-ZX.  £a^  di  Walglirtto  •  di 

ToTiL    (Lakea  of  Malghetto  and  ToveL) 

THdeniwm,  ix.  (1904)  p.  7 :  x.  (1905)  p.  7  ; 
NoUktMo,  1905,  pp.  68, 106. 

Laobt,  a.— far  la  aiToaa  diatoadflra  da  ra^ia  daa  XgraTata  pria  le  Xoat  ]>ove» 
Fayt-dt-Boma.  (On  the  diatomaoeoaa  atratnm  in  the  ravine  of  Egravati,  near 
Mont  Doft.)  OmpL  Bend.,  cxL  (1905)  pp.  268-9. 

LaMMMBMAWW.  K.  —Baltrifa lar Eanntniia dar  Plaalrtmialgta.  XZ.  Fhjtoplaak- 
toa  aai  iahlatiaa.  XXZ.  Das  Phyto^aaktoa  ■Kehiiaahar  Teieha.  (Oontribotiatta 
to  a  knowledge  of  plankton  alg».  XX.  Phytoplankton  fhmi  Sileeia.  XXI.  The 
phytoplankton  of  ponda  in  fiMLony.) 

FoneL  Ber.  Bid,  SlmL  PUha,  xu.  (1905)  pp.  154-68. 

L  t  V  %  A.  0.— TafatatiTa  itraatara  of  Xaaogloia. 


Awn,  Rep,  MUmmri  BcL  GarcL,  xvi  (1905)  pp.  157-60  (1  pL)^ 

MaaKBCRKoWBKT,  C^Vabar  aataraad  Uxipraag  dor  ChroBatofharaa  iai  Maa- 
■oaraiohOi    (On  the  nature  and  origin  of  ehromatophorea  in  the  plant  world.) 

BwL  CmUrmOL,  xxr.  (1905)  pp.  593-604. 

MBTBB,E.^lattf«gOBarlialafadaLaedolrot,Bit  ipnttonar  BainlakAtigaar 
daa  gkytaplaBklaai  (Oootribotioiia  to  tiie  hiokgr  of  Lake  Bret,  with  apeeU 
regard  to  the  phytoplaakton.)        Lausanne,  1904.  vdL  aad  51  pp^  5  tmUea,  I  fig. 

Mtaaa,  H.— Waok■tlB^  logoaaratiBa  aad  Falaxitit  iaaUoitar  Uloa.  (Growth, 
ngeneimttoiv  and  poUrity  of  iaoUtod  erila.) 

Jfar.  l>Mrf«ri^  Bit  <7enm  xxiil.  (1905)  pp.  257-64  (I  pL). 

Mtgr  au  P.— Pa  atyaa  oiwa  loo  Watwitii.    (On  the  niMslewi  of  Diataaa.) 

JRowfr.  Frrp^  zm.  (1905)  pp.  8»-^0. 

ritm$  aad  daai  OawnioaotkaV    <Phy»o4MofrMal  obeervatianB  on  the  Alpiae 

lakes  between  the  Tigecao  and  the  Onsemone  inkllcys.) 

(peak  prineipany  with  the  fiMoa  of  the  lakea,  hot  at  the  aad  of  t^  V»9»^ 
atahnlated  Inrt  of  oiyiniin fcwnd  tnfearl&kei;  tiiisfnchideiTS  A^gsaad 
aeven  Vli^ellatiB.]  Fotm*.  Bet.  BiciL  SUA.  PlAs  xii.  (1905) 

^     _ ^  pp.«-7a%^). 

Mtt  BB  AT,  O.— 6a  a  aoir  Ukahiwjfcwa. 

[A  shoit  deeoription  of  a  new  i^ieeieft,  B.  BUukmamama,  the  charaeleriotiea  of 

which  $cn  its  ataall  siae,  10  ^  and  its  aonte  shiat  apiaoQs  prarieaMBa,    it 

was  eolleoted  on  the  ootward  voya^  of  the  Dmeower^  in  htt  28°  25'  &, 

long.  Sd^  56'  W.    The  figure  is  diaprranmiBtic.] 

Ttttc  Bop.  Sec^  ixxvL  aeriea  B,  1905,  pp.  20-4:. 

pA80HEn,A.  ▲. — Kkiaa  latoiige  aar  Toiinl  iijaa  aaaawr  Sftifaialfaa.  (Small 
<y>otribotion8  to  a  knowledge  of  onr  freab-water  alfiia.)       Letot,  Ko.  7  (19(»4)  4^ 

pATTi^LARn,  J.  Haoliatiihai  aar  la  flan  pOaelqw  ^MtoplBidktaa)  da  raOa^f  te 
Than.    (Eeaearohee  on  the  pelagic  flom  of  the  lake  ot  Than. ) 

TVor.  ]mMt.  Bot.  Vnir.  MmUpdlier  et  8iai.  ZmH.  CMa» 
m^.  misU*i,  Mmn,,  Vo.  2  090^)  116  pp^  1  aM^^  8  pla. 
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Pbowaibk,  S.^Di«  Sntwiekftlimg  tob  H«rpetoaionM  tinem  mit  den  Ttypmoeomm 
▼•rwaadten  glagallaten.  (The  de?elopinent  of  Herpeiomona$,  a  flagelktum  allied 
to  the  TrTpanosomes.) 

[A  preliminary  note.]  Arh.  k,  Oe$wndh.,  xx.  (1904)  pp.  440-52. 

Bbihbold,  Tb.— Xi^gt  BBBe  OhlttrophyoeeB  ans  dem  Ind.  Ooeaa  (nederl.  iBdien), 
gMftiUMlt  YOB  A.  Weber  tbb  Boeae,  beitiBunt  tob  Th.  BeiBbold-Itiehoe.  (8om* 
new  Chlorophyoen  from  the  Indian  Ooeaii  (Datoh  East  Indies).  ooUeoteii  bj 
A.  Weber  Tan  Bosse,  determined  by  Th.  Bheiobold,  of  Itcehoe.) 

[Diagnoses  of  four  new  speoies  of  CklaSopkofat  one  of  Qadophorop9i$,  and  two 
df  BoodUOf  brought  home  by  Madame  Weber  Tan  Bosse  In  the  *  Siboga.*] 

iVvov.  Notary  xwi.  (1905)  pp.  145-9. 

SoHBBiDBB,  A. — Ohrodlepns  anreBs  a  liehsB. 

[Describes  how  this  orange-red  alga,  now  usually  placed  in  the  genus  TreiU&' 
pohUa,  is  commonly  found  with  its  filaments  closely  covered  with  a  delicate 
network  of  spirally-wonnd  hyph«  of  a  minute  ftingus.1 

BnU,  Torrty  BU.  CM,  xxzii  (1905)  pp.  431-4  (I  pi.). 

Sbtohbll,  W.  A. — ^Limn.    (Alg»  for  eating  or  ceremonial  use  of  the  Hawaiians.) 

Univ.  CalifonUa  PmbUcaUimi,  1905,  28  pp. 

BiLTBNius,  A.  J. — SoIbm  iBomelle  Butta  siBilerilL    (Three  Oyanophycen  new  to- 

Finland)  Medd.  8oe,  FawM  et  Flora  FemUeOy  1905^ 

heft  30. 
n         ,f  Zbt  KeBBtnisi  dsr  TerbrsitBBg  flnBlseher  OhlorophyeeeB  uBd 

OyaaophyeeeB.    (Contributions  to  onr  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  Ghlorophyce»  and  Cyanophyce«  in  Finland.) 

T(m.  cit,  heft  29» 

8 VKDYiOK,  El  E. — ^Im  brom  oeh  JodhaltSB  1  Oster^jfius  alger.  (On  the  bromide  and 
iodine  contents  of  the  Ostersjd  alg».)  Tom.  ctt.,  heft  80. 

Tbbbt,  W.  a.- -Bur  ub  itnuigs  Biode  de  direleppement  ehas le  gsBre  Suriiella.  (On 
a  strange  mode  of  deyelopmeot  in  the  genus  aurireUa.) 

Mier^.  Pr^.,  liu.  (1905)  pp.  57-60  (figs.  1-6). 

Ubspbukg,  Au^XiBe  eptisehe  IrscbeiBung  an  Ooleoehate.  (An  optical  appearance 
in  OoimtehmU.) 

[The  author  finds  that  under  certain  conditions  of  light  a  dark  cross  is  seen 
on  the  disk  of  this  alga.  If  the  light  falls  vertically  on  the  disk,  no  cross 
is  to  be  seen ;  if  it  falls  at  an  angle,  the  cross  is  idsible.  The  result  of 
experiments  in  the  variation  of  the  angle  at  which  the  light  strikes  the 
diik  and  the  eye  respectively  is  desorib^J 

Ber.  Deuttch.  Bot  QudC,  xxUL  (1905)  pp.  286-9  (1  pL). 

Yak  Hbubck,  H.— Vote  sur  le  Oooeoneis  danioa  FldgeL    (Notes  ob  C.  daniiouL) 

Miorogr.  PHp.,  xiiL  (1905)  p.  83  (2  flgs-X 

y  o  o  L  ■  B,  p. — Bishsrige  Bssultate  variatioBs  statistischer  UBtersBehuBgeB  bb  Flaak- 
tOBdiatemacetB.  (Results  hitherto  obtained  by  investigation  of  plankton  diatoms 
with  regard  to  the  stHtistics  of  variation.) 

[Three  works  are  dealt  with — those  of  Schroter  and  Yogler,  Loceron,  and 
Baohmann.]  Fonok,  Ber.  BtoL  Stat.  Pldn,  xii  (1905) 

pp.  90-101  (2  pb.,  8  figs.). 

Watt  AM,  W.  E.  L.— Plant  Life  of  the  Seashore. 

Nature  Study,  xiv.  (1905)  pp.  23-7  (1  fig.). 

Zaohabias,  O.— Arohiv  fKr  Hydrobiologie  UBd  PlanktoBkunde.    Bens  Edge  dsr 

ForsehBBgsberichte  ans  dsr  biologisohsB  Station  in  PltfB. 
(Becoids  of  hydrobiology  and  plankton  study.  New  series 
of  research  reports  from  the  Plon  biological  station.) 

Stuttgart,  1905. 

„  „         Bhisosolsnia  eunrata,  siBs  Bene  BiariBe  PUaktoBdiatOBise.  {R* 

curvatat  a  new  marine  plankton  Diatom.) 

Areh.  HydrobM.  u.  Planktonk.,  I  (1905). 
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(By  A.  LoBBAor  Smith,  F.L.S.) 

Two  Conidia-bearing  Fungi.* — ^A.  F.  Blakeslee  has  snooeeded  by 
his  method  of  caltivatiiig  different  strains  of  Mncors  in  close  jnxiximiiy, 
in  inducing  the  development  of  zygospores  in  many  forms  in  whicfa  thej 
were  rare  or  altogether  unknown.  He  applied  the  same  method  to 
Gunninghamslla  echinulatay  a  conidial  fnngus  that  had  been  tentadvely 
placed  in  the  Mucorini  by  Thaxter.  "Die  production  of  zygceporoB 
decided  the  systematic  relationships  and  justified  the  classification  pro- 
posed. He  also  describes  a  new  genus,  ThamnocephaliSy  probably  afeo 
one  of  the  Mucorini ;  it  bears  a  "  busby  crown  of  branched  fertile  hyphc 
terminated  by  sterile  hyphse.**  The  spores  are  borne  on  spherical  heads, 
not  unlike  GunninghameUa, 

Disease  of  Haricot  Beans.t— L.  Petri  found  tbat  the  fungal  attadc 
was  due  to  SclerotirUa  Libertiana^  and  was  confined  to  ih^  pods.  The 
fungus  causes  alteration  and  distortion  of  the  tissues  affected.  The 
author  does  not  think  that  the  germinating  asoospore  could  attach  a 
healthy  vegetable,  but  probably  it  lives  first  on  any  plant  remains,  such 
as  withered  petals,  etc.,  that  may  be  adhering  to  the  beans,  and  the 
fungus  is  thus  enabled  to  get  a  start,  and  later  to  attack  the  living  {dant. 

Witches'  Broom  on  Pear  Trees.^ — F.  Muth  describes  a  case  of  this 
disease  on  a  wild  pear.  The  "  brooms  "  were  unusuallv  large,  readiing  a 
height  of  2  metres,  and  when  present  in  large  numbers  they  UUed  the  ti^ee. 
The  leaves  borne  on  the  "  broom ''  were  smaller  and  paler  Uian  normal 
leaves,  and  flowers  were  less  freely  produced.  MyceDum  was  found  in 
the  branches,  but  no  fruit  form  was  seen.  Another  disease  of  pear-trees 
resulting  in  abnormal  growths,  splitting  and  canker  formation  was 
examined,  but  no  fungal  fruit  was  found. 

Botrytis  Disease  of  Tulips  and  Lily  of  the  Valley.§  —  H.  Kk- 
bahn  finds  two  kinds  of  scleroda  in  the  diseased  tulips.  There  is  a 
small  form  which  is  accompanied  by  Botrytis,  Plants  infected  by  this 
form  produced  Botrytis  parasitica  on  the  leaves.  It  does  not  seriously 
injure  the  plants.  The  second  form,  which  he  calls  SderoUum  tul^parvm^ 
is  larger,  and  develops  on  the  diseased  bulbs  and  in  the  adjacent  soiL 
No  other  fungus  form  was  found  connected  with  these  larger  sderotia, 
merely  mycelium,  and  again  sclerotia.  Elebahn  also  describes  a  disease 
of  lily  of  the  valley  due  to  Botrytis  cinerea,  and  he  gives  an  account  of 
infection  experiments  with  forms  of  Botrytis^  which  indicated  some 
degree  of  specialisation  in  the  fungus. 

Biology  of  Entomophyte8.|| — Marcel  Mirande  publishes  a  study  of 
the  fungi  Uiat  live  on  insects.    By  chemical  tests  he  establishes  the  pn- 

♦  Boi  Gftzett©,  xl.  (1905)  pp.  161-70  (1  pi.). 

t  Rend.  R.  Aocad.  Linoei  Roma,  Not.  1904,  pp.  1-4.  See  also  Hot  CeotialbL, 
xoix.  (1905)  p.  67. 

X  Naturwias.  Land.  Foratw.,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  64-76  (13  flga.).  See  alff>  Bot  Oea- 
tralbl.,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  194. 

§  Jabrb.  Hamb.  Wins.  ADst,  xxii.  (1904)  Beibeft  3.  See  alao  Bot  OntimlbU 
toix.  (1905)  pp.  138-9.  U  Rev.  G€n.  Bot,  xrii  (1905)  pp.  304-12. 
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^noe  of  glucose  in  the  chitinotiB  covering  of  the  insect,  located  at  the 
place  of  insertion  of  the  muscles,  or  spread  over  the  whole  surface.  He 
finds  in  the  existence  of  this  sugar,  a  reason  why  so  many  fungi  grow 
readily  on  insects :  SaprolegniesB,  Laboulbeniacese,  and  several  Hypho- 
mycetes.  Where  a  sclerotium  is  formed  in  the  body  of  the  insect,  as  in 
Gordyceps,  the  outer  chitinous  covering  must  play  an  important  part  in 
nourishing  the  ascus  form  of  fruit. 

Biology  of  Brgot.* — E.  Stager  gives  the  results  of  his  infection 
experiments  with  Glaviceps,  The  forms  that  grow  on  Brachypodium 
sQvaticum  also  infect  Milium  effusuniy  but  only  the  Sphacelia  condi- 
tion was  developed.  In  tracing  the  life-history  of  the  fungus,  he  found 
that  the  infection  of  the  flower  of  Milium  effusum  is  caused  hy  the  Asco- 
spores  of  Claviceps  Brachypodii  \  the  conidia  formed  on  Milium  then 
infect  Brachypodium  sUvaticum,  in  the  flower  of  which  the  Sclerotium 
is  formed.  It  was  also  possible  to  produce  the  Sphacelia  stage  on  Poa 
pratensis  and  P.  trivialis, 

Phyllactinia  Corylea.f — P.  Voglino  publishes  a  full  account  of  the 
morphology  of  this  fungus.  He  describe  its  development  in  the  leaf 
and  its  action  on  the  leaf  tissue.  Although  it  is  usually  superficial, 
some  of  the  byphae  penetrate  through  the  stomata  and  cause  a  dis- 
coloration of  the  host-cells.  He  draws  special  attention  to  the  needle- 
like appendages  of  the  perithecium  and  also  to  the  attaching  filaments, 
hyphae  that  rise  from  the  base  of  the  perithecium  and  branch  out  into  a 
pencil-like  head  of  elongate  cells  all  equal  in  length.  He  proposes  to 
call  them  epipectic  hyphse  (ife  epipecteche)  ;  they  serve  to  keep  the  fruits 
attached  to  the  leaf  during  the  winter,  and  so  secure  early  infection  of 
the  host-plant  in  spring.  Voglino  tried  infection  experiments  with  the 
ascospores  from  one  host  to  another,  without  result.  There  is,  probably, 
specialisation  in  this  genus  similar  to  that  which  has  been  proved  m 
other  members  of  the  Erysiphaceae. 

Morphology  and  Cytology  of  Teasts.} — ^A.  Guilliermond  gives  a 
description  of  the  development  of  the  yeast-cell,  especially  of  sporula- 
tion  and  conjugation.  Garyogamy  is  wanting  at  the  origin  of  the  ascus 
in  Saccharomyces ;  conjugation  takes  place  before  sporulation  in  Zygo- 
saccharomyces  and  Schizosaccharomyces.  In  the  latter  apogamy  has  idso 
been  noted.  In  Saccharomyces  Ludwigii  two  spores  fuse  before  ger- 
mination, and  an  ascus  has  sometimes  been  formed  as  the  result  of  this 
conjugation.  The  author  considers  that  the  Schizosaccharomycetes  are 
connected  with  the  Saocharomycetes  by  the  genus  Saccharomycodes, 
Their  connection  with  the  Bacteria  is  problematic. 

Vacuoles  in  Teast-Cells.f — An  examination  of  yeast-cells  has  led 
J.  J.  Van  Hest  to  believe  that  they  do  not  contain  vacuoles,  but  that 
the  appearance  so  described  is  due  to  flattened  portions  of  the  cell-wall.|| 

*  Centmlbl.  Baki,  xiy.  (1905)  pp.  25-82.    See  also  Bot.  Zeit.,  Ixiit  (1905)  p.  216. 

t  NooTo  Giom.  Bot.  ItaK,  xu.  (1905)  pp.  813-27  (8  figs.). 

X  Bun.  Inst.  Pasteur,  iii.  (1905)  pp.  177-84  and  225-35  (figs.  1-21).  See  also 
Bot.  CeDtralbl.,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  164. 

§  Woohensohr.  Brauerie,  Bd.  xxiL  No.  8,  p.  105.  See  also  GentralbL  Bakt.,  xt. 
,(1905)  p.  61. 

I  Tom.  dt,  No.  9,  p.  123.    See  also  CeDtralbl.  Bakt,  xy.  (1905)  p.  61. 
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Lindner  has  taken  np  the  question,  and  states  that  these  flattened  por- 
tions do  exist,  but  that  vacuoles  are  also  present  in  the  cells.*  The 
subject  is  further  discussed  by  Rommel,  who  supports  Lindner  as  to 
the  existence  of  vacuoles. 

Fusion  of  nstilaro  Conidia.t — Hany  Feilerley  distinguished  two 
forms  of  conidia  in  DstUago  Tragopogi-pratmms.  In  one  form  each  pro- 
mycelium  formed  one  conidium.  As  soon  as  the  conidia  were  free  they 
congregated  in  pairs  and  then  formed  a  long  germinating  filament. 
Germination  took  place  only  in  water ;  any  addition  of  nutritive  substanoe 
killed  the  conidia.  In  the  other  form  numerous  conidia  were  produced 
both  in  water  and  in  nutritive  media,  but  no  copulation  took  place.  A 
careful  examination  of  the  fused  conidia  showed  that  the  nucleus  from 
one  conidium  passed  over  and  fused  with  that  of  the  other  conidium  ; 
after  germination  had  begun  the  protoplasm  of  the  conidium  also  passed 
over.  Federley  thinks  that  the  fusion  of  the  nuclei  points  to  sexuality, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  decision. 

Infection  of  Cereals  by  Smut  Spores.} — Ludwig  Hecke  has  proved 
conclusively  that  there  are  two  methods  of  infection  of  cereals  by  UstHago. 
There  is  the  attack  of  the  seedling  plant,  and  there  is  a  more  insidious 
infection  of  the  seed  in  an  early  stage  of  development.  Hecke  watered 
developing  flowers  of  barley  with  smut  spores  while  the  stigma  was  still 
Quite  fre^.  When  the  seeds  were  developed  he  freed  them  from  diaff, 
tnoroughly  sterilised  the  outer  coats  and  left  them  to  germinate  for  a 
while  in  sterilised  conditions.  Examination  of  the  growing  emlHyo 
proved  the  presence  in  the  cells  of  healthy  mycelium,  whidi  he  concluded 
had  been  produced  by  the  smut  spores  wim  whidi  he  had  watered  die 
flower.    Further  research  is  promised. 

Deformation  caused  by  an  Andium.§ — G.  Massalongo  describes 
the  effect  produced  by  JEctcUum  Euphorbia  on  the  young  shoots  of 
Euphorbia  Cyparissiasy  of  which  the  roots  and  underground  stem  were 
in^ed  by  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus.  He  gives  an  account  of  four 
different  plants  affected  by  the  fun^.  The  shoot,  the  leaves,  and  the 
flower  were  all  dwarfed  or  altered  m  growth  :  usually  the  shoots  were 
sterile  and  the  leaves  hypertrophied  and  covered  with  the  fructifications 
of  the  .^cidium, 

Uredinee.n — Ed.  Fischer  brings  to  a  close  the  account  of  his  culture 
experiments  with  rust  fungi.  Uromyces  solidayinensiSy  he  finds,  posBesses 
only  teleutospores.  The  .^Ecidiumy  on  Linooyri*  vuigarisy  is  connected 
with  a  PucdmOy  on  Carex  humilis,  A  Mekm^nora  tluit  occurs  on  Laris 
docidua  and  Sdlix  return  grows  abundantly  on  the  latter  and  on  8aUx 
horbaceay  less  freely  or  not  at  all  on  other  species  of  willow.  He  also 
affirms  the  connection  between  JScidium  Uuco^^ormum  and  Ochroopora 
Sorbi, 

*  Woohenaohr.  Bnnerie,  Bd.  xxiL  No.  9.  p.  ISt.  See  also  CentimlbL  BakL,  xr. 
(1905)  p.  61. 

t  Oefr^agt  af  Fiittka  Teteoflk.  Soc  Foriuailiiigw,  zlvi  (1904)  No.  2,  S3  pp. 
See  also  Bot  CeDtnabL,  xeix.  (1905)  p.  223. 

:  Ber.  Deotsob.  Bot  Oee.  xxiiL  (1905)  pp.  248-^  (1  pL). 

§  Baa  Soc  Bot  ItaL,  Na  5  (1905)  pp  158-61. 

i  Ber.  Schw.  Bot  Gea.,  xt.  (190o)  13  pp.  See  abo  Bot  OnitnlbU  xdx.  (1901) 
p.  87. 
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J.  0.  Arihiir*  pnblisheB  a  list  of  54  species  of  rusts  on  Gomposit8& 
from  Mexico.  There  are  18  new  species  recorded.  Most  of  them  have 
been  collected  by  E.  W.  D.  Holway.  Diagnoses  of  the  new  species  are 
published,  with  descriptive  notes. 

J.  L.  Sheldont  writes  on  *'  the  effect  of  different  soils  on  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  carnation  rust."  He  planted  a  series  of  170  cuttings  of 
carnations  in  different  soils,  chiefly  sand  mixed  with  clay  and  organic 
matter,  and  inoculated  all  of  them.  Only  8  plants  escaped  the  disease. 
He  found  as  a  result  of  soil  influence  that  (1)  the  intensity  of  colour 
of  the  host-plant  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  soil ; 
(2)  t^e  growth  of  the  host  was  proportional  to  the  amount  of  organic 
matter,  nitrogen,  and  silt  in  the  different  soils ;  (3)  the  more  gravel 
and  sand  in  the  soil,  the  longer  it  was  before  the  uredon)ore6  broke 
through  the  epidermis  after  an  inoculation  had  been  made ;  (4)  the 
Boils  that  were  favourable  for  the  development  of  the  host  were  also 
favourable  for  the  development  of  the  rust. 

M.  A.  Oarleton(  gives  his  experience  of  rusted  com.  Excess  of 
moisture  and  delay  in  the  ripening  of  the  grain  largely  favour  the 
spread  of  the  rust.  Certain  kinds  of  wheat  are  less  liable  to  attack  than 
others,  and  some  varieties  are  immune.  Care  should  be  taken  to  choose 
resistant  varieties. 

H.  Snyder,§  in  an  account  of  rusted  wheat,  states  that  the  glutinous, 
material  which  should  have  gone  into  the  grain  was  retained  in  the 
straw,  making  it  better  for  feeding  than  ordinary  clean  straw.  There 
is  more  protein  present  in  both  straw  and  grain  when  rust  is  there. 

PolyporacesB  of  North  America. — XI.  A  synopsiB  of  the  brown 
pileate  Bpecies. — ^W.  A.  Murrill||  includes  under  his  Polyporacese  three 
sub-families,  Polyporeas,  Fomitese,  and  Agariceae.  No  new  species  are 
described,  but  many  new  genera  are  introduced.  These  are  :  GoriolopsiSy 
Flaviporus^  GerreneUay  Nigroparus^  FomUelln,  Amauroderma^  and  Poro^ 
dcMUdea.  Murrill  gives  a  full  synonymy  and  notes  on  the  different  species. 

In  a  further  paperT  he  continues  the  subject,  and  publishes  a 
synopsis  of  the  white  and  brightly-coloured  pileato  species.  His 
rearrangement  again  necessitates  a  large  number  of  new  genera.  These 
are :  Irpkiporus^  Dendrophagus^  Spongioporus,  Rigidioporus,  Earliella^ 
GubamyceSy  Goreoleolellusy  Microporellus^  Flaviporellus,  Aurantyi>orMu8y 
Aarantiporus,  PycnaparelluSy  and  Pycnoporus. 

Mycological  Wotes.** — C.  6.  Lloyd  publishes  in  No.  20  of  his 
Notes  an  account  of  the  Lycoperdons  of  the  United  States.  They  fall 
into  the  same  groups  as  do  those  of  other  countries ;  a  few  of  the  plantB 
described  are  identical  with  British  species.  He  also  describe  the 
genus  MUremyceSf  the  species  of  which  grow  in  the  more  southern 
states  of  the  country.  No  species  is  known  from  Europe,  Africa,  or 
S.  America.    All  have  the  openings  lined  with  red,  and  in  one  species. 

*  Bot  Gazette,  zl.  (1905)  pp.  19^-208.  f  Tom.  oii,  pp.  225-9. 

X  U.8.  Dept  Agrio.,  Farmer'a  Bull,  No.  219  (1905)  pp.  1-24. 
§  BnlLMin.  Agrio.  Exp.  Stat.,  xc.  (1905)  pp.  218-31. 
i  Bull.  Torrey  Rt.  Clab,  xxxli.  (1905)  pp.  353-71. 
^  Tom.  cit.,  pp.  469-93. 
•♦  OinciDuuti,  Jmje  1905,  pp.  2.1-44  (14  pis.). 
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the  peridium  also  is  bright  red.    Photographic  figures  of  the  plants  and 
the  cortex  of  each  are  published. 

H3rphomyc6te8.*  —  6.  Lindau  completes  his  description  of  the 
Hyalodidymeas,  and  b^ins  the  third  division  dealing  with  the  colour- 
less pluri-septate-spore  forms,  the  Hyalophragmise.  The  author  remarks 
on  the  great  difficulty  of  accurately  defining  genera  that  shade  into 
each  other  such  as  the  parasitic  genera  GareomoreUa  and  Eamtdaria. 
The  latter  he  considers  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  understand,  and  he 
foresees  the  splitting  of  many  existing  species,  as  well  as  the  lumping 
together  of  others  that  are  considered  to  dififer. 

Fungi  of  the  Mark  Brandenburg,  f — A  complete  flora  of  this 
district  is  being  issued,  and  the  division  **'  Fungi ""  has  been  undertaken 
hj  P.  Hennings,  G.  Lindau,  P.  Lindner,  and  F.  N^er.  They  begin 
with  the  Ascomycetes,  and  each  writer  deals  with  one  or  more  groups, 
A  scientific  account  is  given,  with  a  description  of  the  life-history  of 
each  genus,  and  diagnoses  and  descriptions  of  the  species  that  occur  in 
the  region.  The  writers  have  dealt,  in  the  present  part,  with  42  genera 
and  88  species.  References  and  synonymy  are  fully  given,  and  there 
are  figures  to  illustrate  the  genera. 

American  Mycology. — Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
fungus-flora  in  the  present  issue  of  the  "Journal  of  Mycology." 
A.  P.  Morgan  X  describes  a  new  species  of  ChcUospharia  that  grew  on  old 
wood.  Two  new  Haplcsporella  on  dead  branches  have  been  found  in 
Kansas  by  J.  B.  Ellis  and  G.  Bartholomey.§  A  number  of  new  species 
and  new  records,  mostly  of  tJstilagineae  and  Uredinese,  are  described  by 
P.  L.  Ricker.J  H.  C.  Bc^^sleel^  gives  a  short  account  of  the  Rhodo- 
spore  among  the  Agaricaoese,  with  notes  on  the  genus  ClitopUus, 
J.  M.  Bates,**  in  his  "  Rust  Notes  for  1904,"  gives  an  account  of  a 
Puccima  ib^t  occurs  on  DisticMis,  the  aecidinm  of  which  grows  on 
Chencpodium  album.  He  found  the  secidia  also  on  CUome  serrtdata^  on 
LqmUum^  and  on  several  other  Cruciferw,  He  proved  by  experiment 
the  correctness  of  his  observations.  Charles  Thorn  ft  oflfers  "Some 
Suggestions  from  the  Study  of  Dairy  Fungi."  He  has  made  coltores  of 
a  lai^sre  number  of  individuals  of  PmicilUum,  and  he  describes  the  more 
constant  characters  and  those  that  would  be  of  service  in  diagnosing  and 
classifying  the  species. 

Diseases  of  Plants.|| — Oskar  Kirchna-  has  issued  the  fint  part  of  a 
new  edition  of  bis  text-book  of  the  diseases  of  agricultural  plante.  His 
book  is  intended  for  cultivators  who  do  not  possess  scientific  knowledge. 
The  host-plants  liable  to  attack  are  in  separate  divisions :  the  flower  and 
fruit  are  considered  first,  and  abnormal  appearances  noted,  with  the 


*  Rjtbenborsfs  Krypta«ftmeQ>Fk«m,  Band  i  Abt  8,  lief.  9S  (Leiptis*  1905) 
pp,S85-432, 

t  Kryptogmmcsfkica  der  Murk  Bnndeabvag,  Bd.  TiL,  Heft  1,  Oebrfidix-  Bom- 
tTM^er  (I^ipriff,  1905^  IGO  pp. 

X  Journ.  of  MyooU  ii.  (1905)  p,  lt»5.  §  Tom.  cit.,  p.  108. 

B  Tom.  dt,  pp,  111-17.  i  Tom.<at,pp.  109-10 (2 pla.> 

••  Tom,  cit,  pp.  116-17.  tt  Tnm.  cit.,  pp.  117-24, 

tX  DieKimnk.  imd  Besc^iid.  intez«r  kndw.  Knltiir^  Eiig«D  UloMr,  Stalgmit,  190S, 
Lief  1,  1^1-96. 
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cause  and  the  remedj.  The  other  parts  of  the  plant  are  also  passed  in 
review.  A  large  part  of  the  work  describes  the  mischief  due  to  insects ; 
the  fungoid  pests  are  less  numerous,  but  they  appear  uiider  their  appro- 
priate headings.  A  chapter  at  the  beginning  described  the  usual 
methods  employed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  pests,  and  an  account  of 
the  apparatus  used. 

Diseases  of  Cultivated  Plants.^-  W.  L,  Lawrence  "*  describes  an. 
apple  disease  called  Black-spot — ^a  canker  caused  by  the  fungus  GUbo-, 
aporium  malicorticis.     Both  the  tree  and  the  fruit  are  attacked,  and 
much  injury  is  done.     Preventive  remedies  are  suggested. 

J.  L.  Sheldon!  gives  an  account  of  the  diseases  of  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  duriog  1908-4.  Various  fungi  are  signalled  as  the  cause  of 
injury,  but  the  most  destructive  disease  was  due  to  Golletotrichum 
lagmarium^  y^hich  caused  anthracnose  of  the  Water-melon.  Many 
culture  experiments  were  made  with  the  fungus. 

E.Mead  Wpcox  X  gives  an  account  of  diseases  of  apple,  cherry,  peach, 
pear^and  plum,  various  kinds  of  canker,  leaf-spots,  rusts,  scabs,  etc.,  du^ 
to  fungi,  with  a  discussion  of  the  best  fungicides  to  use. 

Earl  Eomauthf  publishes  an  account  of  animal  and  plant  diseases 
during  1904.  '  He  notes  especially  an  attack  of  tomatoes  by  Septoria 
Lycopersici,  a  great  development  of  Erysiphe  grammis  on  barley,  and  of' 
Puecinia  glumarum  on  rye  in  Bohemia  and  Upper  Austria. 

H.  von  Schrenk  ||  chronicles  the  occurrence  of  Feronospara  parjositicf^  ^ 
on  cauliflower  in  a  greenhouse  in  Missouri.    The  case  wais  of  interest 
from  the,  isolated  and  sporadic  appearance  of  the  fungus. 

0.  Olayton  SmithT  gives  an  account  of  plant  disea^  in  Delaware.- 
These  were  chieflv  leaf -spot  diseases  on  species  of  Cucurbitecjese  (Cucum- 
ber), Solanacese  (egg-plant)  and  Legummosae  (beans,  etc.).^ ,  The  spots 
were  due  to  various  microtungi  belonging  to  the  SphsBropsiidese  and  the 
Pyrenomycetes.  ... 

Perley  Spaulding  **describes  a  disease  of  Black  Oaks  due  to  Poly- 
poruB  obtusdtus.  The  fungus  gains  entrance  through 'a  wound  and 
extends  through  the  heart-wood,  changing  the  colour  to  yellow  and  then 
almost  to  white.  , 

Studies  in  Myxobacteria.tt— E.  Baur  thinks  that  Zederbauer  has 
not  iseen  any  Myxobacteria ;   the  symbiotic  forms  he  describes  have 

#  - 

*  Washiiucton  Agrio.  Exp.  SUt,  Bull  lxyi(1904)  pp.  1-35  (12  pla.,  67  flgi.).    See 
Alao  Bot  Centralbl.,  xcix.  (1905)  p.  277. 

t  West  Virginia  Agria  Exp.  Stat,  BuU.  xciv.  (1904)  pp.  120-42  (5  pU.,  16  figa.). 
See  alBO  Bot  Centralbl.,  xcix.  (1905)  p.  279. 

X  Bull  Alabama  Agrio.  Exp.  8tat.,  exxxlL  (1905)  pp.  75-142.  See  also  Bot. 
Centralbl.,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  279. 

§  ZeitBchr.  Landw.  Versucb.  OeBterr.,  1905,  p.  236.  See  also  Oentralbl  Bakt, 
xiv.  (1905)  pp.  653-4. 

H  Rep.  Missouri  Bot.  GanL,  xvi.  (1905)  pp.  121-4.  See  also  Bot.  Oentralbl.,  xoix. 
(1905)  p.  820. 

t  Delaware  College  Agrio.  Exp.  Stat.,  Boll.  Ixx.  pp.  1-16  (2  pis.,  6  figs.).  See 
also  Bot.  Oentralbl.,  xcix.  (1905)  p.  310. 

**  Bep.  Missonri  Bi)t.  Qard.,  xvi.  (1905)  pp.  109-116  (7  pis.).    See  also  Bot.  (Oen- 
tralbl., xoU.  (1905)  p.  811. 

ft  Arobiv  f.  ProtUtenk.,  v.  (1904)  pp.  92-121  (1  pi.  and  3  figs,).    See  also  Bot. 
Oentralbl.,  zdx.  (1905)  pp.  221-2. 
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nothing  to  do  with  this  gronp  of  organismB.  Baor  describes  his  own 
experience  in  coltivating  them  in  the  laboratory.  He  fonnd  several 
forms  already  described,  and  a  new  specieb,  Myxoeoecus  ruber ^  of  which 
he  followed  the  development  thron^h  all  the  different  stages.  He 
describes  his  methods  of  coltore,  and  describes  the  most  sncoessfnl  media 
on  which  to  make  the  cnltivations.  He  considers  the  Myxobacteria 
ought  to  be  placed  under  the  Schizophytes,  and  that  they  are  near  akin 
to  the  AcrasiesB. 

Abthvr,  J.  G.— Bapld  a«tkod  of  iMaorinf  tamt  tnm  Satd  OatiL 
[Thaj  ahcMiId  be  treated  with  formalin  before  being  sown.] 

Purdue  Agrie.  Bam.  8iai.y  BnIL  ciiL  (190S)  pp.  257-264. 
See  ako  Bot  OemiratU.,  zcix.  (1905)  p.  826. 

Bail.— Kittiieiluigen  neber  YOm.    (Oontribntione  on  FoncL) 

[Notee  on  the  oeeorrenee  of  rare  forms  and  the  derdEopment  of  eonie  heter- 
ceoions  Uredine»  deeoribed.]      Sekriflem  Nairn/.  Qm.  Dameig  Neue  Folg§9 

Bd.  zi.  (1901)  ppc  65-f  L 
See  also  BU,  Centralbl,  xdx.  (19a.^)  pp.  220-1. 

Babbali,  E.— AffgiwUe  aUa  Wedlogia  Pitaaa.    Tteia  Vota.    (Additiona  to  tlie 
Myoologioal  Flora  of  Pisa.    Tliird  noUoe.) 

[Gaitefomyoetes,  PbTOomyoetea,  and  Myzonyeetes  are  inohided  in  the  notice.] 

BuO.  8oe.  BoL  ItaL,  No.  6  (1905)  pp.  201-5. 

BouDXBB.— leoaet  Xyoologlraai.    BtrlM  L,  LIt.  ft. 
[20  plates  are  published  in  the  present  issue.] 

Paris,  Twal  Klinksieok,  Sept  1906. 

Dxbtbioh-Kalkboff,  EitiL. — Bcfttrtee  m  FUdbra  Tlrtli.    (Omtribntions  to 
the  Fingns  Flora  of  the  Tyrol)        virkamdL  K.  SL  Z00I.-B0L  Oe$.  IPSm(1905) 

pp.  208-1L 

QviLLiBBMOVD,  A.— tor  Is  Bsmhre  daa  shrpiaaioiiss  eh«  let  AisaBysitss.    (On 
the  namber  oi  ohromosoaies  in  the  Ascomyoetes.) 

[The  author  finds  8  ohromosomes  present  in  Puelwiaria  sesioalosa ;  Maire  had 
seen  only  4.]  Omipt  Bend.  8oe,  BkL,  iTiii.  (1905)  pp.  273-5. 

See  also  Bo<.  CM^oM,  zdz.  (1906)  p.  88. 

A;XTBiv,  B.— ▼trBsinhiriss  isr  aas  Finlaad  hakaintsw  XnesriasiB.     (List  of 
'  Mnoors  from  Finland.) 

(The  list  nnabers  18  qpeeiea]  MMid  of,  8oe.  wofanma  et  Jtom/awm'sa, 

nefl  29  (1904)  ppw  162-4. 
See  also  Bol.  CMrolV.,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  164. 

Hbdooook,  Obo.  O.— a  dissais  of  aanliflowar  and  sabhafs  eansed  by  Belerotiaia. 
[This  was  fennd  to  be  Sderotimia  LSberUama.'] 

Sep,  MU,  BaL  Garden,  xrl  (1905)  pp.  149-51. 
See  also  Bot  CetUraXbL,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  224. 
HoBHBL,  Fbams  toh.— Xykolofisehss. 

[Desoriptions  of  new  q[>eoies,  and  notes  on  meies  already  pnbiisfaed.] 

Oeilerr.  BoL  ZeitBehr.,  It.  0^05)  pp.  186-9. 
See  also  Bo<.  CmUraOL^  xoix.  (1906)  p.  188. 

Jaoobasoh,  E.— BdetBs  anrantiaetis  sp.  a. 

[The  new  ^ecies  resembles  Boletu*  efegaut.    It  is  reoorded  from  Jena.] 

MiWi  Th^.  BU.  Vtr.,  xix.  (1904)  pp.  24-5. 
See  also  BoL  CeutralbL,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  166. 
Japp,  Otto. — Fnagi  sslseti  exsieeati 

[Ser.  y.,  Nos.  101-25,  Hamburg,  1905.]  See  also  BoL  OetUraOL,  xoix. 

(1905)  p.  165. 

Klbbahn,  H.^ireber  sine  merkwfirdige  Bsubildung  eines  Hutpilisa.    (On  the 
remarkable  formation  of  a  pileate  fungus.) 

[The  formation  of  hymenium  and  gills  on  the  surface  of  the  pilous  of  7VtdW>- 
hma  oonglobaium  is  described.]        Jahrb,  flomfr.  Wim.  Ami.,  xxii  (1904) 

Beiheft  3,  pp.  25-30. 
See  also  BoC  CmUraM.,  xcix.  (1905)  p.  139. 
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fioBTTTBOBiw,  8.— ITtbtt  dit  Aormftl*  iind  die  MialrobB  Atmimg  bai  AlnreMiihtit 
Ton  Znflkcr.    (^On  the  nonnal  and  anaerobio  resptration  in  the  abeenoe  of  sagar.) 
[Phyikilogioal  experiments  with  AMpergtUuB  niger;  be  Audi  that  the  two 
prooeetes  of  reepiration  are  oloaely  ooniieoted.] 

Jakr.  Wi$$.  BoL,  zl.  (1904)  pp.  568-92. 

Habiui,  Oh.  Ed.— Contributioii  4  la  flora  Xyodogiqiie  iiiiMe  et  plvi  ipecialeMiiit 
MMfToiM.  (Omtribotion  to  the  Swias  myoologioal  flora,  and  more  eepeciaUy  to 
the  GeneTan.) 

[A  Hat  of  fongi,  with  eritioal  remarki  on  many  of  the  spedee.] 

BuU,  tm9.  8oe.  hoL  Qenive,  ix^  1904-5  (1905)  pp.  110-80. 
See  alBO  Bol.  CeiUralhL,  zdx.  (1905)  p.  166. 

Mabbbi,  G.,  a  0.  Cbobblamd— The  VnngOB  flora  of  Torlnliire,  a  eonylete 
aeoonnt  of  the  known  fbnffi  of  the  eovntr. 

[A  list  of  ftmgi,  with  ue  habitat,  and  name  of^e  flnder.] 

BoL  Tmn$.  Tork$.  NaL  Unkm,  iv.  (1905)  896  pp. 

O  VDBM AK  8,  0.  A.  J.  A.  Oatalogns  raisennfi  des  ehaanlgBOBs  des  Pajs-Bas.  (Gate- 
logne  of  the  ftuigi<^  Holland.)  VerlLK.  AJnd.  Wet  Awui^  MS  pp, 

Pabbohkb,  0.— Eabenhorst»innter :  Vimgi  enzop«l  et  eztra-«!iiop«i  OMiecati. 

Editio  nova,  series  seonoda,  oeotoria  25,  Leipdjc,  1905. 
See  also  Bot  O^tOnilU.,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  195. 

Pbbbi  bb,  a. — lor  la  liormation  et  le  rftle des  matiires  grasses  ehailes  Ohampjgnons. 
(On  the  formation  and  ftmetion  of  fatty  substaooes  in  ftm^t) 

[They  are  the  prodoct  of  a  complex  synthesis  Mo' whien  albnminoid  substance 
enters,  and  they  aot  as  reserre  bodies.! 

CompL  Bind.,  cxL  (1905)  pp.  1052-4. 

Shbab,  0,  L.~^rnBgonB  Diseases  of  the  Oraaberry. 

[Speoies  of  Ouifftwrdia  and  OkBotporum  attack  the  leaves  and  fimiti  eansing 
blast,  scald,  rot,  and  anthracnose.] 

Farmer^$  BnU,  U.8,  Depi.  Agrie,,  xxii.  (1905)  (pp.  1-16. 
See  also  Bol.  OentfoUL,  xoix.  (1905)  p.  142. 

Bxab6|  Zoltav  Ton— Mykologisohe  BedbaehtvBgsB.  L  Tnngi  eoprepkilL 
(Myoologioal  obserratioiis.    1.  Oopiophiloas  FnngL) 

/aIrM.-B0r.  Bo^sa  Qtn.  Ixxxii.  (1905)  Abt  2,  Zool.-bot  Sektion,  pp.  16-21. 

Lichens. 
(By  A.  LoBBAor  Svitb.) 

Ohroolepns  anrens  a  Liohen.* — ^Albert  Sohneider  has  fonnd  that 
the  cells  of  the  alga  Chroolepas  aureus  are  constantly  invested  by  fungal 
filaments,  which  form  a  dehcate  reticulation  over  the  cells.  The  fongos 
grows  ahead  of  the  alga  and  forms  a  hollow  network  into  which  the  a^l 
ceUs  advance.  The  association  is  not  nnlike  that  found  in  Ephebe 
jmbesceru,  Schneider  finds  the  association  of  f  un^  and  al^a  so  con- 
stanty  that  he  thinks  ChrooUpus  ought  to  be  considered  a  lichen  rather 
than  an  alga.    No  lichen  fruit  has  ever  been  found  on  the  plant. 

Lichens  from  the  Antarctio.f — Otto  Y.  Darbishire  has  examined 
And  determined  the  Lichens  of  the  South  Orkneys  collected  by  R.  N. 
Rudmose  Brown,  and  he  takes  occasion  to  compare  them  with  those 
found  in  other  similar  localities.  There  are  11  species,  one  of  which,  a 
fmticulose  Flacodium^  is  new  to  science.  It  grew  abundantly  on  rocks, 
and  somewhat  resembles  Placodium  cordlloides,  Darbishire  no.es  that 
ihe  species,  other  than  PI.  fruticulosum,  are  all  Arctic  plants,  and  he 

*  BnlL  Toney  Bot  Olnbb  xxxii.  (1905)  pp.  481-8  (1  pi.), 
t  Trans.  Proo.Bot.  Boo.  Edinburgh  (June  1905)  6  pp.  (1  pL). 
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dmwi  Attention  to  the  great  flimilaritj  between  Arctic,  Alpine,  an<f 
Antarctic  licheni.  More  records  are  needed  before  a  complete  nnder- 
atandiug  of  these  floras  can  be  attained. 

Liobsnology  for  Beginners.* — J.  Le  Roy  Sargent  publishes  No.  III. 
of  his  papers  explaining  the  stracture  and  growth  of  lichens.  H& 
describes  the  principal  forms  assumed  by  the  thallus,  and  the  algae  that 
enter  into  relationship  with  the  fungus.  He  then  gives  an  account  of 
the  various  forms  of  fruit,  and  instructs  the  student  how  to  examine  the 
spores. 

Bruce  Fink  t  also  gives  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  especiallj  on  die 
microscopic  study  of  Lichans.  An  account  is  given  of  the  parts  of  the 
fruit,  the  apqtheeium,  the  disk,  and  the  exciple.  Other  special  structures, 
iuoh  as  rhisoids,  cilia,  cephalodia,  and  cvphellse,  are  described.  The 
object  of  the  pa^*>r  is  to  c^l  attention  to  the  many  features  of  Licheu- 
morpholo^  which  may  be  observed  in  the  field  with  the  aid  of  a 
hana-Wus 

Development  of  Liohen  Fruits. J  —Gertr.  P.  Wolff  has  followed  the 
development  of  the  apothecia  in  a  number  of  Lichen  types:  Grapkis 
$ktfQfm^  SUfftQCiM^ift^  Pasckah^  Cladwim  j^'^acili^  C.  degmermu^  and 
C./urciUa^  Xa/Uh^kt  jMn^tifMy  Ramaiiim  frassmM  and  Lickmm  c^nfinis. 
In  (rmfkis  Waiom^  carpogt:mia  and  tnchogyues  w«re  eoasUntly  found, 
and  numeroi^  spermo^onia.  The  trichogyne  rwes  above  tlie  burst 
^>ideruiis  of  the  tree  on  which  the  lichen  »  established,  and  of  which  the 
vegetative  development  is  entirely  hynophket^daL  In  StgnvemmUn  the 
a^he^HUm  waa  found  to  be  of  purely  vegetative  develofKnens.  The 
carpogoaia  groups  of  hyph»  were  redoeed^  and  no  sexual  fonnatioii  waa 
present.  In  the  species  of  Cladoma  examined  the  sexual  ors:aiis  were 
round  to  be  present,  as  also  in  Xanihoria  and  Banudina.  They  were 
also  presumably  present  in  LkhkuK  but  were  not  natirtfaMiAotfly 
demonstrated. 


[A   Mbt  of  Liohtfiw  ooUeotud  by   tiie   oomptlBr  and  qnotBd  ftnm 


ZAHLBRHCKHBlti   A. — VlBdktMt»  !&  WirioMfci>wt^  BhmdtoCft  pHUnflMit  lOL  ttat  OL 

Bab*  Waynr  in  JUir*  tSaSw     (Liohaoft  ouQactsd  by  Ptuf.  D.  &n»  Hbtex-  in  tikv 
Uigb  likftila  ot'  Kcuudor  in  llWtf.) 

[A  oiimihur  oi  oew  »|>«oifi»  an*  duMnibed;  the  list  oontoin*  ^  i^neiw*] 

Beih,  BoL  CmtftdbL,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  75-^^ 

So  Jb.iao  irhy  t^ 


Origin  of  Natural  Itnmunity  taowarda  the  Putmlliotive  BaotBaria.1 

R.  (h>iii;  JMiiitb  hu8  ondeavounxi  to  show  : — <  I)  That  tjhere  is  a  uicffie 
uaaloi^y  or  idtutUy  Ijtitweeu  tbe  pmductioD  of  bajcteriolytic  bodies  and 
the  di^^esriou  oi  food.  ("J)  Thai  Ijaoieria  do  traverse  the  intefitinal wall, 
uud  tiiai  ne^cauvti  uxperiiutriLal  retHilte  rej^ardiag  the  msrub  are  annmst- 

*  Btyolo^-i^  viii.  (11>03)  pp.  Sl~(J  ( 17  lig».).         f  Toa.  oiUppt  8«J-», 

*  Florm  xov.  ( \'AK)}  pp.  ;;i-o7  i2:i  tijcs*.)- 
^  i^roc.  Liaa.  fckw.,  N.:>.VV..  ItfO^,  jx  14^. 
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worthy.  (8)  That  natural  immuaity,  especially  towards  the  bacteria 
that  normally  inhabit  the  intestinal  tract,  is  occasioned  and  maintained 
by  the  comparatively  few  bstoteria  which,  in  crossing  the  intestinal  wall 
and  possibly  gaining  access  to  the  body  fluids  and  organs,  stimulate 
the  cells  to  produce  immune  bodies.  (4)  That  the  agglutination  of 
bacteria  may  play  a  much  more  active  part  in  the  production  of  immunity 
l^an  is  generally  supposed. 

Bacteria  and  the  Oum  of  Hakea  Saligna.* — B.  Greig  Smith  finds 
that  of  the  bacteria  occurring  in  the  tissues  of  this  plant,  the  most 
probable  producer  of  the  gum  is  one  intermediate  between  B.  acacuB  and 
its  variety  B.  metarabinum  ;  but  as  we  do  not  yet  know  that  the  host- 
plant  can  alter  a  gum  once  formed  by  a  bacterium,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  gum  is  produced  by  this  micro-organism. 

Bacteria  and  the  Oum  of  Linseed  Mucilage.t  —  B.  Grei^  Smith 
found  that  the  gum  bacteria  in  Linum  are  very  numerous,  and  consist 
ohiefly  of  two  species. 

(a)  Short  motile  rods,  from  0  •  8-1  •  0  fi  long,  with  many  peritrichous 
flagella,  and  not  staining  by  Gram  ;  producing  on  glucose-gelatin  plate 
yeUowish-white  raised  colonies  with  uregular  margins ;  in  stab  culture 
there  is  a  filiform  growth  in  the  track,  and  a  broad  nail-head  at  the 
surface,  which  sinks  later  in  the  liquefying  medium.  Grown  in  broth, 
it  produces  turbidity,  a  loose  pellicle,  and  a  coherent  sediment.  Indol  is 
formed,  and  nitrates  are  reduced  to  nitrites.    Milk  becomes  slightly  acid. 

(ft)  Large  slightly  motile  rods,  from  1*5-5  fi  long,  with  many 
peritrichous  flagella,  staining  irregularly  by  Gram.  Oval  spores  often 
renif  orm  were  noted.  Glucose-gelatin  plates  show  circular,  white,  liquefied 
areas.  On  saccharose-potato-agar  streak,  a  broad  raised  translucent  white 
slime  was  formed.  Grown  in  broth,  the  medium  remained  clear,  pro- 
ducing flocculent  deposit,  and  slight  surface  ring.  Indol  reaction  was 
obtained  ;  nitrates  were  not  reduced  to  nitrites.  Milk  was  slowly 
peptonised  with  the  production  of  acid. 

Oligodynamic  Action  of  Copper  Foil  on  Intestinal  Bacteria4 — H. 
Kraemer  finds  from  his  own  experiments  and  the  results  of  other 
observers  that  the  presence  of  metallic  copper  in  water  destroys  B.  coli 
4:ommuni8  and  B.  typhosus.  The  toxicity  is  due  to  copper  in  a  crystalloid 
form  ;  and  when  copper  foil  is  placed  in  distilled  water,  sufficient  copper 
is  dissolved  in  1-5  minutes  to  kill  bacteria  within  2  hours. 

The  toxicity  may  be  lost  or  neutralised  by  various  substances,  and 
the  oligodynamic  action  depends  on  temperature.  The  effects  of  oligo- 
dynamic copper  on  the  purification  of  drinking  water  are  much  the  same 
AS  filtration,  except  that  B.  typhosus  and  B,  coli  are  completely  destroyed. 

•  Proc.  LinD.  Soo.,  N.S.W.,  1905,  p.  136.  t  Tom.  cit.,  p.  161. 

X  Proc  Amer.  PhiL  Soo.,  xlix.  (1905)  pp.  51>65. 
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■MICKOSCOPY, 
A,  lastramants,  AccaHoriea,  Ac.' 

a)  atuuu. 
Note  on  a  Mienwoope  Presented  by  LiniuBiu  to  Beniard  JiiMiea.f 
The  Hicnwoope  herewith  preaental  for  the  ingpection  of  the  Amerksa 


Fio.  159. 

■  Thii  BubiliTialoD  oonteia*  (1)  Stands;  (2)  Er^pieoei  kud  Ubjeetives,'  (i()  tlln- 
min&tinf  kcd  other  Apnamtas:  (4)  PhotDmioiDgraphy;  (A)  Hicroioopi<»l  Optioi 
and  MsnipulBticm;  (0)  MierelUnMUi. 

t  Bflprinted  and  Illustration  repmdnoed,  by  perminion,  from  the  PrnoeediD^  of 
tbe  Amerinn  Booiet;  of  MioroacopiMa  (now  the  Amerioao  HieiDecopi<»1  BocietT}. 
*ol.  ix.  ISSS,  pp.  214-15,  The  riatraiDctit  wua  eihibil«d  and  the  dMoriptlDn  rmd 
at  the  meetioe  of  the  Societ;  held  at  Pittsbarg,  Pa.,  on  September  1,  1S87.  In  ood- 
neotion  with  this  instrnmont,  it  U  inti^resting  to  recall  Hi.  Frank  Orup'i  letter  aneat 
Linnoni  and  ttie  nw  of  tlie  bicroMope,  see  this  Joamal  (ante,  p.  253). 
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Society  of  Microecopists,  says  Jacob  F.  Henrici,  was  found  in  a  lumber 
room  of  the  Harmony  Society,  a  German  community  at  Economy, 
Pennsylvania  (fig.  159).  It  contains,  in  a  drawer  at  the  base  of  the  stand, 
a  Latin  inscription,  signed  by  Bernard  Jussieu,  setting  forth  that  he 
received  the  instrument  from  his  very  dear  friend  Linnseus,  as  a  gift  of 
friendship,  in  lasting  memory  of  the  pleasant  intercourse  which  they 
had  at  Paris  in  the  month  of  August  1788.  The  Microscope  is  said  by 
the  present  aged  members  of  the  Harmony  Society  to  have  belonged 
formerly  to  l^ederick  Bapp,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  who 
came  to  America  from  Germany  in  1804,  and  who  died  at  Economy  in 
1884.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  culture,  and  much  of  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  community  was  due  to  his  intellectual  activity.  No  one 
Imows  when  or  how  the  instrument  came  into  his  possession,  or  what 
use  he  made  of  it.  The  body  of  the  Microscope  is  of  pasteboard,  or 
papier-mftch^,  with  wooden  mountings,  and  fixed  vertiosJly  on  a  wooden 
stand.  It  is  provided  with  a  draw-tube,  and  the  adjustment  is  bv 
means  of  a  screw.  Ten  objectives  accompany  the  instrument,  each 
consisting  of  a  single  lens,  ranging  in  food  distance  from  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch.  The  lenses  range  in  diameter  from  six 
millimetres  to  a  centimetre;  but  when  in  position  they  are  stopped 
down  by  brass  caps  to  an  aperture  of  about  two  miUimetres  diameter. 
Unfortunately  one  of  the  lenses  of  the  eyepiece  is  lacking,  and  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  power  of  the  instrument,  I  have  replaced  it  for  the 
moment  by  a  corresponding  lens  from  my  working  Microscope.  No 
maker's  name  appears  on  any  part  of  the  instrument.  The  inscription, 
in  full,  is  as  follows : — 

Audax  lapeti  genus 

Ignem  fraude  mal&  gentibas  intulit 

Nil  mortalibns  ardaum 

— Hot.  Carm,  Lib.  i.  8. 

In  perpetuam  meounriam 
-  oonsuetndinis  qnam  cum 
dnloisBimo  sno  aodali 
Oaiolns  Linne  Parisiis 
habebat  hoc  ab  eo  amioitue 
donom  aooepit,  menee 
Angosto,  MDOOXxxviii 

Bernardns  Jcusiea. 

Aside  from  the  interest  attaching  to  this  Microscope  from  its  associa- 
tion with  two  of  the  great  scientific  workers  of  the  last  century,  it  is 
encouraging  to  compare  our  Microscopes  of  to-day  with  this  crude 
instrument,  which  Jussieu  deemed  worthy  of  the  admiration  expressed 
in  Horace's  line,  **  Nil  mortalibus  arduum." 

Wilson  Screw -Barrel  Simple  Microscope.  —  This  instrument, 
fig.  160,  was  kindly  presented  at  the  October  Meeting  by  Major  Meade 
J.  C.  Dennis,  who  savs  that  its  date  is  about  1750,  and  that  it  belonged 
to  his  great-grandfather.  The  Society  has  two  other  specimens  of  the 
Wilson  Screw-Barrel  Microscope  in  its  collection ;  one  bears  the  name 
of  Sterrop  as  maker,  and  the  other,  without  a  name,  was  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Mr.  C.  Curties  at  the  June  Meeting,  and  will  be  found 
figured  and  described  in  the  Journal  for  October,  pp.  686-7. 

3  D  2 
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These  three  examples  differ  from  each  other  in  detail,  Uioogh  tlie; 
are  very  similar  in  general  cooatractioD,  and  are  after  the  paUcxa  it 
made  \>j  Adams. 

The  history  of  Microscopes  focnsing  by  means  of  a  wrtto  colon  Ai 
barrel  dates  l»ck  to  Campani  in  1686,  though  tliia  arrangement  wm 
preceded  in  1665  by  Hook,  whose  Microscope  was  focnaed  by  meant  of 
a  screw  cut  on  tht  noa§  of  the  instrument.  Grindl  followed  in  169T,  and 
Bonanni  in  1691.  Hartsoeker,  in  1694,  farther  developed  this  sjWem 
of  foonsing,  and  his  instrnment  was  clearly  the  prototype  of  the  Wikon, 
which  was  published  in  1703.  Probably  before  1738  Culpcper  AppjitA 
a  pillar  witn  folding  tripod  base  to  the  Wilson  model ;  he  also  provided 
BQ  attachment  by  which  it  coold  be  converted  into  a  componnd  Micro- 
scope. The  Society  possesses  two  examples  of  this  instrument,  tbe 
workmanship  of  which  is  very  beaatifnl.  Finally,  Adams  produced  hit 
model,  which  bad  a  great  sale,  and  was  produced  by  other  maken. 


The  instrnment  presented  by  Major  Dennis  is  in  very  good  condition. 
It  has  five  powers,  the  nsnal  lens  carrier  for  viewing  opaqne  objects,  aiid 
forceps  for  nolding  the  objects ;  the  stem  of  the  forceps  when  thus  need 
is  passed  through  small  holes  in  the  screwed  barrel  at  tJie  back  of  tbr 
stage  pktes,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  These  holes  are  inferred  to  in 
Adams  description,  but  are  not  visible  in  his  figure  of  the  iostenmeiii. 
and  this  is  the  only  example  in  the  Society's  cabinet — ^inclndin^  tht 
Culpeper  examples— that  is  provided  with  this  partjcoiu  method  of 
holoine  the  forceps.  There  is  also  a  donble-endeo  box  containing  ia 
slides,  having  forty  objects  mounted  between  talcs  in  the  manner  tlm 
tximmon. 

Wataon's  Pnzis  ud  Bactil  Hicrowwpes.*— W.  Watson  and  Scm 
have  recently  brought  out  a  new  model,  which  embodies  an  adTta- 
(Ai:«ons  method  of  coostnictiou.    Solid  castuigs  from  specially  constncte^ 

•  v.  Vmtaoa  ud  Sm'i  Sperial  C«btlo(;ne  (September  1905)  12  pp^  II  flga. 
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monlds  replace  sMnrabe  pieces  screwed  together.  Thus  the  foot  and  pillar 
-and  the  stege  and  limb  ore  both  cast  in  one  solid  piece.  The  two  pieces 
are  connected  bj  a  strong  knnckle  joict,  upon  whicb  the  instrament  Ib 
inclinable  to  the  horizontal.    As  far  as  the  stand  is  concerned,  there  is 


no  difference  between  the  Praxis  (fig.  IGl)  and  Bactil  (fig.  1G2)  models. 
The  important  feature  of  the  latier  is  a  new  form  of  mechanical  stage, 
which  has  a  travel  of  2  in.  horizontally  and  IJ  in.  vertically.  The 
horizontal  movement  (fig.  16S)  can  be  removed   by  unscrewing  two 


thnmb-Bcrews,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  stage  .'i^  in.  square,  as  shown  in 
fig.  164.  The  compoand  sabstoge  is  fitt«d  with  focusing  rackwork  and 
centring  screws,  and  can  be  turned  out  of  the  optic  axis  when  desired. 
Other  aooessories  supplied  are  a  coned  iris  diaphragm  and  a  spiral 
focusing    screw  with    Scop  condenser   in   lien  of  the  one  previously 


Beck's  "Imperial"  Hetallorgical  Microscope.  —  This  Hicroecope 
{fig.  165)  is  a  modification  of  the  Imperial  Microscope,  specially  made 
lor  metallurgical  purposes,  in  which  the  large  concentric  rotating  stage  is 
replaced  by  a  square  mechanical  stage,  the  whole  of  the  stage  and  sub- 
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Btage  being  capable  of  focoBing  np  and  down  to  an  extent  of  S  in. 
The  body  is  i  m.  in  diameter,  and  a  phob^rapbic  len§  maybe  placed  in 


the  centre  for  phuto^TtipiiiD>r  laiyi;  objects,  with  a  nck-wid-pinioD  dnw- 
tube  aiid  sliding  draw-tube,  which  as  well  as  the  ao^e-pieoe,  are  removable. 
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The  slow  motioii  has  a  double-speed  lever  action  patent  slow  motion 
invented  by  Mr.  Ashe.  The  whole  instrnment  is  very  massive,  the 
spread  of  the  tripod  being  8^  inches  by  9  inches,  the  height  of  the  optic 
axis  9^  inches,  the  maximum  distance  from  the  nose-piece  to  the  stage 
6  inches. 

A  powerful  clamp  is  supplied  to  the  joint,  and  a  square  hole  in  the 
limb  of  the  Microscope  allows  illuminating  apparatus  to  be  carried  on 
the  Microscope  itself. 

B.  ft  J.  Beck's  Metallurgical  MicroBCope, ''  London  Model." — Thi& 
metallnrgical  Microscope  (fig.  166)  is  on  the  model  of  the  "  London '' 
Microscope,  except  that  it  is  carried  on  a  much  lai^er  pillar  and  base. 
The  latter,  which  is  unusually  large  and  steady,  measures  6f  in.  in  length 
by  4i  in.  in  width. 

^e  coarse  focusing  adjustment  is  by  spiral  rack-and-pinion,  so 
accurately  fitted  that  even  comparatively  high  powers  can  be  focused 
thereby.  The  fine  adjustment  consists  of  a  triangular  prism  upon  which 
slides  smoothly  a  solid  metal  sleeve  which  fits  this  prism  so  perfectly 
that  there  is  no  lateral  motion.  The  adjustment  is  obtained  by  a  fine 
micrometer  screw  actuating  a  supplementary  pointed  rod  which  impinges 
upon  a  hardened  steel  block.  The  limb  of  the  Microscope  is  so  designed 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  fingers  when  turning  the  milled 
heads. 

The  body  is  made  of  a  large  diameter,  1  -27  in..  No.  8  Royal  Micro- 
scopical Society's  standard  gauge,  so  that  a  large  angle  of  view  can  be 
obtained  for  photo-micrography,  or  large  field  eye-pieces  can  be  used  if 
desired.  • 

The  stage  is  carried  on  an  exceedingly  strong  dovetailed  slide,  and 
has  a  rack-and-pinion  focusing  motion  up  and  down  of  2  in. 

'fhe  mechanical  stage  gives  vertical  and  lateral  motion  of  1  in.  and 
is  very  solidly  constructed.  If  the  mechanical  stage  is  not  supplied,  a 
square  stage,  8f  in.  by  3^  in.  of  solid  construction  is  supplied. 

A  substage  with  screw-focusing  adjustments  is  supplied  in  the  most 
complete  form,  but  the  instrument  may  be  supplied  with  or  without 
this  adjustment.  A  double  mirror  and  strong  case  accompany  each 
instrument. 

Ashe-Finlayson  Comparascope.  —  By  the  use  of  this  apparatus 
(fig.  167),  exhibited  at  the  October  Meeting,  exact  comparisons  may  be 
made  of  two  objects  which  may  be  seen  side  by  side  in  the  same  field  of 
view.  For  certain  classes  of  microscopical  work  this  is  most  valuable. 
It  is  applied  without  any  difficulty  to  any  ordinary  monocular  Micro- 
scope, as  the  apparatus  may  be  screwed  in  like  an  object-glass  and  be 
clamped  at  any  convenient  position  so  that  it  projects  at  right  angles  to 
the  body  of  the  instrument,  either  in  the  front  or  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  most  convenient  position  from  which  to  take 
the  light. 

The  whole  apparatus,  by  means  of  an  adapter  A,  fig.  168,  screws 
into  the  body  of  the  Microscope  in  place  of  the  object-glass,  and  the 
ordinary  object-glass  screws  into  the  apparatus  as  shown  at  0 1. 
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The  Gompuaacope  consists  of  a  mount  into  which  a  second  object- 
glaaa  0  2  can  be  screwed  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  bod;  Cobe.  A  strong  but 
Teiy  light  dovetailed  bar  D  projects  abont  S  in.  from  the  Hicroscope 
tube,  a^  carries  upon  it  a  movable  Btage  S,  npon  which  an  otdinaiy 
3  in.  l^  1  in.  slide  is  held  by  spring  clips.  At  the  far  end  of  the  dove* 
tailed  bar  slides  a  mirror  M  in  gimbals,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  com- 
paiascope  monnt  is  a  right  angle  prism  ?,  which  refiects  the  Ugbt  from 
the  object-glass  0  2  into  one  half,  while  the  light  from  object^lasa  0  1 
proceeds  directly  to  the  other  )ialf  of   the  field   of   ihe  Microscope. 


'7 


KiQ.  Ib7 — View  pboh  Abotx. 


Pio,  lea— eiDs  Vin». 


Fitting  into  the  Oomparaacope  mount  is  a  thin  septum  E,  which  projects 
sufficiently  far  into  the  body  tube  to  prevent  the  light  from  one  side  of 
the  field  reaching  the  other  half.  The  prism  P  can  be  slipped  oat  of 
position  by  means  of  the  milled  head  L  at  any  time,  thus  throwing  the 
CompaTBBCope  oat  of  nse.  The  stage  8  which  slides  along  the  dovetail 
D,  may  be  clamped  in  any  position  by  the  screw  K  npon  the  rod  R,  and  a 
fine  adjustment  for  focnsing  high  powers  is  then  available  by  revolving 
the  milled  head  F.  In  order  that  the  inBtnunent  may  be  equally 
serviceable  for  high  powers,  a  small  snbstage  ctoTjing  a  condenser  C, 
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wiUi  lui  iris  diaphragm  I,  is  supplied.  The  oondeoser  ma;  be  focosed 
by  means  of  the  milled  head  T,  which  acts  thioogh  a  spual  slot  and 
moves  it  up  or  down. 

The  partitioii  E  should  be  of  gaitable  length  for  the  Microacope  witii 
which  the  Gomparascope  is  to  be  nsed,  so  that  it  is  advanta^oiis  in 
oidering  the  instmment  to  state  the  length  of  the  tabe  of  the  pnrchaser'B 
Microscope.  A117  Microscope  objectr-glasses  can  be  employed,  though  it 
is  generaUy  convenient  to  use  a  pair  of  object-glasses  of  approzinutelj 
the  same  magnifying  power.  For  those  who  have  not  dnplicat«  object- 
glasees,  these  can  be  supplied,  the  powers  of  which  will  be  sofficientl; 
similar  for  ordinary  work.  Where  extremely  delicate  ofaservations  are  to 
be  made,  specially  paired  object-glasses  can  be  oUsined.  In  this  case 
the  two  imi^es  are  identical  in  magnifying  power.  The  apparBtna, 
which  has  be^  patented,  is  made  by  the  firm  of  R.  and  J.  Beck,  who 
are  the  sole  licensees. 


VoUbehr'H  Micropliotoscope. —  This  apparatus  (fig.  169)  was  de- 
scribed in  the  October  Jonmal.  p.  G42. 

Beiehert's  New  Hicroecope  Studs  with  HandlM.*— The  principal 
feature  of  these  stands  is  the  handle,  a  convenience  which  will  be 
mnch  appreciated  in  laboratories  and  in  class  work.    The  illoBtfalione' 

■  BeichMt's  SpMial  Cktilogne,  1905. 16  pp. 
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(figs.  170-171)  give  the  appearaace  of  the  instromente  fitted  with  the  new 
accessory,  and  auo  the  class  of  model  to  which  thej  have  been  adapted. 


The  addendum  ia  an  economical  Babetitnte  for  the  bent-ont  limb  which 
has  onl;  of  ncent  years  been  properly  appreciated. 
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(8)  Bye-pi«oefl  and  Objeotivea. 

Direct  Determination  of  the  Ourvature  of  Small  Lenses.* — C.  Y. 
Drysdale  exhibited  and  described  apparatus  for  the  direct  determination 
of  the  cnrvatnres  of  small  lenses,  such  as  the  objectives  of  Microscopes. 
Parallel  light  from  a  distant  source  falls  upon  a  plane  unsilvered  mirror 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  45^.  Some  of  the  light  is  reflected  and  brought 
to  a  focus  by  an  ordinary  convex  lens.  The  surface  to  be  tested  is 
placed  at  this  point,  and  the  reflected  rays  proceed  as  if  they  had  come 
from  a  point  on  the  surface.  They  pass  through  the  plate  glass  into  a 
telescope  focused  for  parallel  rays,  and  an  observer  sees  an  image  of  the 
distant  source.  If  the  surface  is  convex  and  is  brought  nearer  to  the 
lens,  then,  when  it  reaches  such  a  position  that  its  centre  of  curvature  is 
at  the  focus  of  the  rays  emerging  from  the  lens,  the  light  will  again 
retrace  its  former  path,  and  a  distinct  image  of  the  source  will  be  seen 
in  the  telescope.  In  order  to  obtain  the  two  images,  the  surface  has 
therefore  been  moved  through  a  distance  equal  to  its  radius  of  curva- 
ture. If  the  surface  is  concave,  it  must  be  moved  away  from  the  lens. 
The  author  showed  how  the  method  could  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
an  auxiliary  piece  fitted  to  an  ordinary  Microscope.  He  also  described 
a  method  of  testing  the  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration  of  micro- 
scopic objectives.  Light  from  a  distant  point  is  partially  reflected  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  plate-^lass  down  the  axis  of  the  Microscope.  In 
passing  out  of  the  objective  it  is  brought  to  a  focus  upon  a  mirror, 
and  retraces  its  path  along  the  axis  of  the  instrument  until  it  reaches, 
the  plate  glass.  It  passes  through,  and  by  means  of  a  telescope  an 
observer  can  view  the  distant  source.  The  light  having  passed  twice 
through  the  lens  to  be  investigated,  the  effects  o^chromatic  and  spherical 
aberration  are  doubled,  and  at  tiie  same  time  the  effect  of  coma  is 
eliminated. 

(8)  Tllnminatlng  and  other  Apparatus. 

New  TTltra-Violet  Mercury  Lamp  (Uviol  Lamp).t — 0.  Schott  and 
those  who  work  with  him  at  problems  involving  ultra-violet  rays  have 
found  ^  Uviol  *'  a  convenient  abbreviation.  In  the  construction  of  this 
lamp  full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  that  new  Jena  glass  which  is 
pervious  to  ultra-violet  rays.  Platinum  wires  are  fused  into  the 
extremities  of  a  suitably  shaped,  generally  straight,  uviol-transmitting 
glass  tube  of  from  8  to  30  mm.  diameter,  and  of  a  length  of  from  20  to 
130  cm.  The  platinum  wires  terminate  inside  the  tube  in  the  form  of 
carbon  heads,  and  admit  of  the  use  of  either  pole  as  positive  or  nega- 
tive. Interiorly  the  lamp  requires  a  mercury  charge  of  from  50  to 
150  grm.  according  to  its  size.  The  purpose  of  the  mercury  is  not 
only  to  supply  the  vapour  required  for  illumination,  but  also  to  effect 
the  starting  and  to  divert  heat  in  order  to  cool  the  negative  pole.  The 
lamp  is  sts^ted  by  tilting ;  the  two  poles  then  become  connected  by  the 
mercury,  the  current  having,  of  course,  been  previously  switched  on. 
At  tiie  first  moment  of  contact  between  pole  and  mercury,  part  of  the 

♦  Natore,  Ixxi  (1904)  p.  142. 

t  Schott  and  Oer.,  Jena.  Pamphlet  No.  421,  16  pp.,  1  pi,  1  fig. ;  Nature,  187a 
(1905)  p.  513. 
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ktiter  U  diaiDtegmbect  simnllaDeousIy  with  the  formation  of  a  Golamn  of 
light  and  of  an  induction  track  for  the  carrent,  which  continues  after 
the  return  of  the  mercnrj  into  its  original  poeition.  The  inconTenieDoe 
of  the  long  tabe  may  be  reduced  by  adopting  a  U-shape,  which  not  only 
reduces  the  length  to  one-half,  but  ia  found  to  facilitate  tlie  atarting 
and  to  enlarge  the  illuminated  area.  Thia  shape  is  alao  more  oonvenient 
for  application  to  TariooB  parts  of  the  human  body.  Several  of  these 
lamps  may  be  electrically  joined  aide  by  aide,  above  or  below,  or  in  such 
ways  B8  may  be  found  desirable.  The  spectrum  of  the  uviol  IS'Hip  is 
exceedingly  rich  in  linea,  and  extends  down  to  wave-length  253.  The 
specific  intensity  of  the  visible  radiation  flnctoates  between  0 '  81  and  4 '  A 
Hefner  candles  per  ac\.  cm.  according  to  liie  dimendons  of  the  lamp.  It 
followB  that  the  uviol-lamp  is  an  extremely  advantageous  means  of 
converting  electrical  energy  into  efiFective  radiating  energy  of  short 
wave-length.  It  is  likely  to  be  nsefnl  not  only  in  ^otography  but  in 
many  chemical  investigationa,  and  in  certain  skin  diseases.  It  has  a 
deadly  effect  on  bacteria  and  minute  living  oiganisma,  as  well  as  on  the 
amaller  species  of  insects.  Under  a  lamp  suspended  during  a  saiomer 
night  in  a  room  with  windows  opened,  uion»iids  of  dead  insects  were 
swept  up  the  following  morning. 

Book's  Kyeshftdt. — This  eyediade  (fig.  172),  to  ohecore  the  un- 
employed eye  in  monocular  Uicroscopes,  is  specially  adapted  for  Beck's 
instnimeots. 


Abba  CiBSra  Lodda. — This  camna  hiada  (fig.  173)  is  a  cheap 
form  of  the  Abbe  Camera  Locida,  and  has  a  cofaacal  prtsm  wfak^L  b 


ixwvidvd  with  a  !<vtw  of  rocuine  tinlMl  f  Imkk.    Tbe  hoUer  cuiriu 
iht>  ^wi^m  and  tinud  glares  cm  be  thrown  ou  ooe  ade  no  a  prrotoo 
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joint.    The  instrament,  which  is  made  by  the  firm  of  R.  and  J.  Beck, 
is  nsed  in  Uie  vertical  position. 

Beck's  Parabolic  Illuminator. — This  apparatus  (fig.  174)  consists 
of  a  mirror  made  of  glass,  silvered  at  the  back.  The  construction  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Stead  as  being  preferable  to  a  solid  silver  reflector, 
wUch  becomes  tarnished  when  usea  in  the  presence  of  chemicals.  The 
apparatus  slides  on  the  barrel  of  the  objective,  and  is  thus  kept  central, 
and  the  focusing  is  effected  by  moving  it  up  or  down.    The  light  should 


Fio.  174. 

be  thrown  upon  it  from  one  side  by  means  of  a  condensing  lens,  or 
otherwise  from  a  lamp  on  the  same  leveL    The  light  is  then  converged 

Xn  the  object  in  an  oblique  cone.    When  in  use  the  lower  edge 
ost  touches  the  object.    It  is  provided  with  an  extra  sleeve  for  fitting 
it  to  two  object-glasses.    It  is  only  suitable  for  low  powers. 

Beck's  Parabolic  Illuminator  with  Sorby's  Reflector.— This  (fig. 
175)  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  but  has  the  addition  of  a  silver  mirror 
at  45^  on  a  swinging  ntting,  which  can  be  placed  over  half  the  front  of 


Fio.  175. 

the  obiect-glass,  and  throws  a  direct  beam  of  light  upon  the  object. 
With  tnis  apparatus  the  effects  of  obliaue  and  direct  light  can  be  rapidly 
contrasted.  It  is  only  suitable  for  low-power  lenses  having  a  long 
working  distance.  This  has  both  reflectors  made  of  silvered  glass  as 
in  the  preceding  illuminator. 

Stbbhl,  E.— Betonelitiiiigfpriiieipien.  Central-ZeiL /,  Opt,  «.  Metk* 

(1905)  pp.  227-8. 

(4)  Fhotomioroffraphy. 

Vertical  and  Horizontal  Photo-micrographic  Camera. — ^This  con- 
sists of  a  strong  metal  base,  which  carries  by  means  of  a  hinged  bracket 
a  solid  circular  bar.  This  rod  has  sliding  upon  it  two  strong  brackets, 
the  upper  one  of  which  carries  a  frame  with  folding  ground  glass  and 
runners  to  ti^e  a  double  dark  slide  for  photographic  plates  6}  in.  by 
4|  in. ;  the  lower  bracket  carries  a  tubular  sleeve  which  fits  loosely  but 
in  a  light-tight  manner  over  a  tube  which  may  be  attached  to  the  eye- 

Ikc,  mh,  1905  3  B 
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piece  end  of  a  microscope  (fig.  176).  The  two  brackets  are  each  attached 
to  bellowa,  and  are  capable  of  an  extension  of  about  30  in.  The  two 
brackete  slide  easily  up  and  down  the  circnlar  bar  in  a  slot  or  key-way, 
which  preventa  their  taming  round.  They  are  provided  with  damp 
screws  to  hold  them  rigidly  at  any  position  on  the  bar. 

The  whole  camera  may  be  naed  in  a  vertical  poaitlon   over  the 


Microsoope,  or  in  a  horizontal  position  as  shown  by  the  oatline  in 
figure,  in  which  case  the  extreme  end  stands  npon  two  firm  feet  on  the 
table. 

A.  small  table  with  three  levelling  screws  is  supplied  upon  which  the 
UicroBCope  stands,  and  may  be  adjusted  for  centring  the  pictore. 

The  apparatus,  which  is  made  by  the  firm  of  B.  ana  J.  Beck,  also 
includes  a  one  i-plate  double  plate-holder,  carrieis  for  ^plates,  and 
l^ht-tight  connecUou  for  Microscope. 
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TOduise:  UagTiifler.* — This  inBtminent  (fig.  177),  made  by  Taylor, 
Taylor  and  Hobeon,  of  Leicester,  ie  intended  for  examiaing  t^  definition 
of  an  image  on  the  camera  screen,  and  is  arranged  to  clcwe  like  a  tele- 


scope for  compactoesB.     Tbe  Bcrew-ring  forma  on  adjustable  stop  to 
limit  the  withdrawal  of  the  eye-piece  to  anit  the  sight  of  the  nser. 


[L«otiue  at  Bathsrhsm  Phutogimphlo  Sodety.] 

BaglUh  MeAantt,  Ixzxii.  (1905)  pp.  152-8. 

HABKTAKMiR-TDBNCBETBaHBB,  Q.— WiahtlgaM  TorUolultta  ftof  dem  a«Uata 

d«t  XikrophotosiKphu  and  det  praJsktlmuvMBiu. 

Sapant-AMrtuk  bu  Jahrbiuh  t  Fhotog.  and  BcpTodnktioiutMhnik  t.  dai  Jahr 

1906.  Halle  a.  S.,  Wilbelm  Enai^. 

(6)  Mlorosoopto*!  Opttoa  and  Kanlpnlation. 

Brann's  Methods  of  Identifying  Snb-mioroscoplc  StrnotuTeB ; 
Allied  Investigations  on  Double  £efhiotion.t — F.  Braun  baa  found 
that  certain  sabstaacefl — e.  g.  electrically  pulverised  metals,  produce  a 
grating-like  structure  when  viewed  with  polarised  light.  This  effect  is 
in  full  agreement  with  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of  light.  It  bos 
also  been  found  that  certain  organic  Bnbstancea  specially  treated  with 
gold  aolntions  give  similar  effects.  Hence  it  would  seem  that,  either 
uie  finely-divid^  gold,  or  some  compound  of  the  gold  and  the  organic 
substance,  must  be  anisotropic.  Biaun's  esperimente  were  all  made 
with  transparent  light,  but  similar  resolts  have  now  been  attained  with 
reflected  light.  It  appears  from  these  later  experimenta  that  the  light 
which  vibrates  parallel  to  the  grating-bars  is  reflected  more  intensely 
than  that  in  the  perpendicular  direction.  This,  again,  is  in  accordance 
with  theory  and  with  the  behaviour  (only  reversed)  of  the  transparent 
light.  The  method  of  observation  is  to  place  the  object  on  the  stage 
in  the  usual  way,  and  to  arrange  above  it  a  cover-glass  inclined  at  ib" 
to  the  horizonti^.  The  plane  la  set  horizontally,  and  polarised  light  is 
then  made  to  impinge  on  the  cover-glaaa ;  it  is  then  reflected  down- 
wards through  the  object  to  the  mirror ;  is  again  reflected,  and  passes 

•  OataloKM.  190.S,  p.  2S. 

t  Oeiitni-Zeit.  f.  Opt.  a.  Ueolu,  utL  (1909)  p.  ISS. 
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through  the  inclined  coverslip  into  the  objective.  By  means  of  a  Zeiss 
vertical  illmninator,  high  magnifications  and  oil  immersions  could  be 
applied.    It  was  found  that  palladium  dust  gave  the  best  results. 

The  examination  of  organic  preparations  involved  greater  experi- 
mental difficulties.  The  light  from  an  electric  arc  projection  lantern 
was  passed  through  a  diaphragm  and  focused  hj  a  lens  through  another 
diaphragm  and  a  ground  glass  screen  on  to  a  2ieiss  vertical  Uluminator, 
which  reflected  it  down  through  the  Microscope  tube  and  the  objec- 
tive on  to  the  mirror,  which  again  reflected  it  upwards  through  the  pre- 
paration on  to  the  Nicol  eye-piece.  An  arrangement  was  also  made 
so  that  the  mirror  might  reflect  directly  upwanls,  thereby  enabling  a 
comparison  observation  with  transmitted  light  to  be  made.  Braun 
succeeded  in  accurately  identifying  by  this  means  the  composition  of  a 
substance  previously  unknown  to  him.  The  arrangement  of  apparatus 
for  examination  by  reflected  polarised  light  is  more  difficult  and 
elaborate  than  in  the  case  of  transmitted  polarised  light,  but  the  results 
give  a  useful  criterion  for  detecting  how  far  the  images  are  due  to  any 
double  refraction  possessed  by  the  substance  itself.  The  author 
describes  several  of  his  methods  for  obtaining  polarised  light. 

Microscopical  Determination  of  the  Position  of  a  Reflecting 
Surfiice  during  Optical  Contact.* — ^E.  Pryts-Eopenhagen,  when  the 
surface  is  a  plane  reflecting  solid,  sets  on  the  plane  a  suitable  object  (e.g. 
a  grating  on  a  glass  plate)  appropriately  illuminated.  This  is  then 
viewed  through  a  Microscope  whose  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 
The  position  of  sharp  definition  will  be  the  position  of  optical  contact. 
In  the  case  of  a  reflecting  liquid,  its  surface  is,  of  course,  plane,  and  the 
Microscope  is  arranged  as  before.  But  into  the  body  of  tne  Microscope 
near  the  eye-piece  focus  is  introduced  a  horizontal  solid  glass  rod,  whose 
outer  end  is  opposite  a  light  source,  and  the  inner  (i.e.  inside  the  tube) 
is  bent  vertically  in  the  axis  of  the  Microscope.  The  end  of  this  vertical 
portion  is  accurately  plane  and  horizontal,  and  bears  two  fine  diamond 
scratches  ^  mm.  apart.  These  scratches  project  an  image  through  the 
objective  towards  tne  refiecting  surface,  and  when  adjusted  the  image 
will  be  in  the  reflecting  surface,  and  will  be  the  conjugate  point  of  the 
glass  rod  end.  In  this  position  the  image  on  the  reflecting  plane  may 
now  be  regarded  as  origm.  Just  above  Uie  objective  is  a  prism  of  very 
obtuse  angle,  the  edge  being  uppermost.  The  effect  of  the  prism  is  to 
throw  the  ray  proofing  from  the  origin  on  to  the  reflecting  surface 
slightly  out  of  the  microscopic  axis,  so  that  it  reaches  the  eye-piece 
without  being  blocked  out  by  the  glass  rod.  Thus,  the  position  of  clear 
definition  of  the  scratches  will  again  be  the  position  of  optical  contact. 
Descriptions  are  given  of  the  application  of  tne  method  to  the  measure- 
ment of  Newton's  rings  and  of  other  physical  quantities. 

Bbasb^— Omndgetetieddr  Optik. 

[Deals  largely  with  inteiferencej 

Central.'Zeit. /,  Opt,  u.  Meek.,  xxvi.  (1905)  Noe.  15-20. 


•  Central -Zeit.  f.  Opt  u.  Mech..  pp.  242-4  (3  figs.). 
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B.  Technique,* 
<1)  OoUeotinff  ObjectSt  inolodlnff  Culture  ProoeMes. 

Cultivating  Tr7pano8ome8.t  —  Thiroox  cultivated  Trypanosoma 
duttoni  in  the  following  medium :  beef  or  rabbit  broth,  1000  grm. 
(125  grm.  of  meat  macerated  in  1  litre  of  distilled  water),  Witters 
pepton  20  grm.,  salt  5  grm.,  agar  20  grm.,  carbonate  of  soda  solution 
(58  grm.  to  the  litre)  10  ccm. 

The  materials  are  prepared  and  mixed  in  the  customary  way,  except 
that  the  medium  is  not  clarified  with  white  of  egg.  When  made,  it  is 
sterilised  in  the  autoclave  for  20  minutes  at  110^  and  preserved  in  tubes 
covered  with  caoutchouc  caps. 

When  required  for  use  the  necessary  Quantity  is  melted  in  a  water 
bath  and  when  cooled  down  to  45^  two  volumes  of  defibrinated  rabbit's 
blood  are  added.  It  is  then  made  into  slopes,  and  next  day  the  inocu- 
lations are  made  in  the  condensation  water,  the  blood  being  taken  from 
the  heart  of  a  mouse.  The  first  cultures  develop  in  from  10-15  dajrs  ; 
from  these  sub-cultures  are  made,  and  so  on  until  development  occurs 
on  the  4th  day. 

In  order  to  stain  the  Trypanosomes,  thin  films  are  necessary.  The 
preparations  are  fixed  in  al^lute  alcohol  and  stained  by  Laveran's 
method.} 

Cultivation  of  Am(BbflB.§— A.  Lesage  inoculated  gelose  with  mucus 
from  dysenteric  stools.  The  gelose,  which  had  b^n  washed  in  running 
water  for  8  days  and  afterwards  sterilised,  was  placed  in  Petri's  capsules 
or  in  tubes.  The  temperature  ranged  from  18^-25°.  In  a  few  days 
amoebae,  often  motionless,  were  found  buried  among  the  bacteria. 
Cultivations  were  also  made  on  plates  on  which  paracolon  bacilli  were 
growing.  By  this  method  living  amoebae  were  obtained  from  the  human 
mtestine  without  passing  tlu*ough  the  encysted  stage. 

Another  method  was  to  allow  the  amoebae  to  b^me  encysted,  and  to 
cultivate  the  cysts  thus  obtained.  For  this  purpose  some  mucus  and  a 
little  sterilised  water  were  placed  in  a  covered  capsule.  The  mucus 
dried  slowly  at  a  temperature  of  18^-25°.  After  a  few  days  the  dried 
mucus  was  sown  on  gelose  plates.  In  this  way  about  one  vessel  out  of 
ten  was  found  to  contain  amoebae.  Each  successful  plate  served  to 
obtain  fresh  cultures  of  the  pure  mixed  cultures.  Each  time  the  plates 
were  inoculated  the  amoebae  were  sown  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate  while 
held  vertically,  the  upper  end  being  inoculated  with  the  food  oacterium. 
The  plates  were  incuoated  at  20°.  After  a  few  days  the  amoebae  reached 
the  upper  end,  and  from  this  part.f resh  plates  were  inoculated,  and  so  on. 

*  This  subdiTiBion  oontaint  (1)  CoUeotmg  Objeota,  inolading  Goltore  Pro- 
oesBes;  (2)  Preparing  Objects;  (8)  Catting,  inoTading  Imbedding  and  Miorotomes ; 
(4)  Staining  and  Injecting ;  (5)  Mounting,  including  sUdee,  preeenrative  fluids,  ^. ; 
(6)  liiBoeUaneuuB.  f  Ann.  Inst  Pasteur,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  566-9  (1  pi.). 

X  See  this  Journal,  190.%  p.  117,  Hud  1904,  p.  120. 

§  Ann.  Inst  Panteur,  xix.  (1905)  pp.  10-16  (2  pis.);  Oomptes  Rendus,  oxxxix. 
(1904)  pp.  1287-9. 
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All  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  amcebe  were  able  to  be  followed 
oat  )Q  the  cnltivation  plates. 

For  staining  purposes  the  methods  of  Laveran  and  of  Marino  were 
need. 

Hew  Baotaria  Pilter.*— F.  Kern  describes  a  new  bacterial  filter. 

As  seen  from  the  accompanying  iUoBtration  (fig.  178)  it  conaista  of  a 

porcelain  cop,  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  and  holds  tlie  filter 

candle,  with  the  blind  end  upwards  and  the  open  end  fixed  into  the  hole 

in  the  bottom  of  the  cup ;  beneath  this  tiiere  is  a  connecting  pij>e  that 

leads  into  the  lumen  of  the  candle ;  liie  cup,  candle  and  connecting  pipe 

are  made  ont  of  one  piece  of  porcelain ;  tiie  cnp  and  pipe  are  glazed  ; 

by  means  of  a  rubbw  cork  the  connecting  ^pe  can  be  attached  to  a 

racnnm  flask.     When  the  cup  is  full  of  the 

fluid  to  be  filtered,  the  candle  is  covered ' 

by  a  glass  bell,  shaped  like  the  candle  bat 

rather  larger ;  bj  this  means  the  action  of 

the  vacnnm  is  not  hindered  by  the  air  that 

would  otherwise  be  drawn   m  above   the 

filtering  level  of  the  candle,  and  it  is  not 

esaential  that  the  cup  should  be  completely 

full  of  fluid.     The  author  claims  that  it  ia 

a  simple  contrivance,  being  composed  only 

of  one  piece  of  porcdain  and  a  glass  globe, 

both  of  which  can  be  readily  cleaned  and 

sterihsed  ;  that  it  will  filter  relatively  small 

quantities  of  fluid  ;  that  it  ia  inexpensive. 

Pure  Coltore  from  Cells  Isolated  under 
the  ■ioroBoope.t — S.  L.  Schouten  obtained 
pure  cultures  from  single  cells  isolated  nnder 
the  h^hesb  powers  of  the  Microscope,  by 
means  of  fine  glass  needles  controlled  by 
a  special  mechanism.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed is  represented  in  fig.  179  as  ^  natural 
site.  It  consists  of  A  an  iron  plate  stand- 
Fio.  178.  ing  on  four  feet ;  the  Microscope  is  fixed 

by  a  ring  to  the  square  copper  plate  B, 
and  can  be  moved  by  means  of  a  screw  to  the  right  or  left  or  back- 
wards or  forwards.  Of  the  Microscope  there  is  shown  the  stage  F,  the 
Abbe  condenser  0,  the  iris  diaphragm  H,  the  mirror  I,  the  foot  J,  and 
the  objective  K;  on  the  att^e  is  a  moist  chamber,  the  "isolation 
chamber,"  which  has  a  specif  construction,  the  right  and  left  sides 
being  provided  widi  horisontal  clefts,  which  can  be  closed  by  thick 
oil ;  through  these  clefts  are  passed  two  needles  M,  to  be  described 
below.  On  to  the  moist  chamber,  which  can  be  moved  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  stage,  is  brought  the  cover-slip,  on  the  under  side  of  which 
the  isolation  will  take  place.  The  needles  are  provided  with  handles  N, 
resting  on  the  copper  bar  0,  which  can  turn  aboat  a  pivot  P,  and  at  the 
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ends  of  tbeee  bars  are  small  8te«l  diaks,  by  means  of  which  they  rest  on 
the  vertical  rods  R  ;  by  means  of  the  spnng  S,  R  can  be  screwed  ap  or 
down,  the  point  of  U  in  the  moist  chamber  falling  if  R  is  screwed  np, 
and  Gonveraeiy ;  the  screw  on  R  has  a  very  fine  adjustment,  and  the 
arm  of  the  lever  0  is  aboat  twice  as  long  as  the  distance  of  P  to  the 

Kint  of  the  glasB  needle,  so  that  very  minnte  changes  in  position  can 
made ;  thepivot  P  is  carried  by  a  copper  bar  V,  which  is  fiied  in  the 
upright  T.  The  glass  needles  have  a  stouter  portion  over  the  position 
of  the  rod  0  of  about  3-4  mm.  thick,  opposite  tne  pivot  P  about }  mm., 
and  the  fine  ends  are  formed  into  points  and  loops,  and  vary  in  atont- 
ness  according  to  the  nature  of  the  organism  to  be  isolated.  The 
Hicroscope  being  placed  in  position,  the  needles  are  laid  in  cement  on 
the  holders,  and  are  bo  arranged  that  the  looped  ends  are  directed 
upwards,  resting  ahnost  in  the  middle  of  tbe  objective,  but  nttlier  deeper 
than  the  upper  margin  of  the  isolating  cbunber ;  Uie  side  clefts  are 
oloeed,  the  cover-glass  laid  on  top  of  the  chamber,  and  the  needles  are 
DOW  pressed  so  deeply  into  the  cement,  that  by  moving  l^e  screw  S  the 
ends  can  be  made  to  rest  on  the  under  side  of  the  cover'^laes ;  the 


ends  of  the  iieedles  should  not  be  separated  more  than  300/4,  and  should 
not  be  exactly  opposite  each  other.  It  is  most  important  that  the  whole 
circumference  of  tiie  loop  should  rest  t^inst  the  cover-slip.  The  cover- 
slips  recommended  are  18  by  18  mm.,  thoroughly  cleaned  and  lightly 
spread  with  vaselin ;  the  moist  chamber  is  a  square  glass  frame,  ^le  side 
walls  being  2-3  mm.  high  and  5  mm.  broad,  making  a  capacity  of  abont 
14  by  14  mm. 

Before  proceeding  to' the  isolation  of  the  cell,  it  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  how  much  of  the  material  from  which  the  isolation  is  t«  be 
madf.  must  be  added  to  a  drop  of  j  p.c.  salt  solution,  so  that  there  are 
not  too  many  oelb  at  the  margin  of  the  drop ;  the  anthor  gives  details 
of  the  method  he  employs  to  determine  this  suitable  dilntion. 

The  suitable  dilution  being  decided  on  and  prepared  in  the  specially 
devised  mixing  chamber,  the  cover-slip  on  which  the  isolation  is  to  be 
made,  is  flamed  and  laid  on  the  mixing  chamber  ;  then  with  a  sterilised 
platinum  needle  are  placed  near  to  each  other  and  equally  distant  from 
tbe  middle  of  the  slip  and  rather  to  its  l^t  side,  mree  drops  of  the 
sterilised  fluid  in  which  the  culture  is  to  be  made  ;  these  are  known  as 
the  "  culture  drops  " :  to  the  right  of  the  middle  and  about  2  mm.  dis- 
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tant  from  each  other,  are  placed  two  drops  of  a  ^p.c.  salt  solution 
containing  the  material  in  the  desired  state  of  dilution;  these  are 
known  as  the  "  material  drops  "  ;  besides  these  is  also  placed  one  drop 
of  sterilised  f  p.c.  salt  solution.  The  isolating  glass  needles  are  now 
sterilised ;  this  is  done  bj  taking  away  the  loose  side  pieces  of  the 
isolation  chamber,  and  by  turning  off  the  screw  with  which  N  is  fixed 
into  0  ;  N  is  drawn  carefully  awaj  from  the  apparatus  ;  the  points  of  the 
glass  needles  are  then  held  in  a  flask  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and 
afterwards  in  a  flask  of  ammonia ;  they  are  then  returned  to  the  plate, 
the  movable  side  pieces  replaced,  and  the  side  slits  closed  with  thick 
olive  oil.  A  drop  of  water  has  been  previously  placed  on  the  floor  of 
the  isolation  chamber.  The  cover-glass  is  seen  to  be  studded  with  small 
rounded  drops,  indicating  that  the  chamber  is  saturated  with  steam. 

Under  a  low  power  the  points  of  the  needles  are  dipped  into  the  drop 
of  sterile  i  p.c.  salt  solution.  By  a  movement  of  the  Microscope,  the 
loop  of  the  left-hand  needle,  now  full  of  salt  solution,  is  brought,  under 
a  high  power,  exactly  into  the  middle  of  the  field  ;  the  right-hand  needle 
being  about  three  screw-turns  beneath  it.  By  means  of  the  movable 
stage  and  a  low  power  the  isolation  chamber  is  so  placed  that  the  left- 
hand  loop  rests  ahnost  on  the  margin  of  a  material  drop,  that  is  on  the 
margin  that  lies  nearest  to  the  culture  drops.  With  a  high  power  the 
margin  of  the  drop  is  searched  for  a  bacterium  to  isolate,  a  part  of 
the  margin  being  chosen  where  there  are  not  many  other  bacteria ;  then 
the  outer  end  of  the  loop  of  the  needle  is  brought  into  contact  with  the 
margin,  whereby  a  little  fluid  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  drop ;  the 
isolation  chamber  is  then  moved  a  little,  so  that  the  small  drop  of  fluid 
containing  the  bacterium  is  separated  from  the  material  drop.  The 
isolated  bacterium  has  now  to  be  transferred  to  one  of  the  culture  drops. 
Using  a  low  power,  the  chamber  is  moved  so  far  to  the  right,  that  tne 
loop  of  the  lef t-himd  needle  when  raised,  arrives  between  two  culture 
drops  and  near  to  the  margin  of  one  of  them ;   then  under  a  high 

Sower,  the  loop  is  brought  against  the  cover-slip,  where  it  deposits  a 
rop  that  probably  contains  the  isolated  bacterium ;  several  drops  are 
deposited  until  this  is  made  certain.  To  bring  the  isolated  bacterium 
into  the  culture  drop,  the  pointed  end  of  the  right-hand  needle  is  used  ; 
under  a  low  power  the  left  hand  needle  is  drawn  three  screws'-rings 
down,  and  the  right  hand  needle  is  raised  and  brought  by  the  sliding 
arrangement  of  B,  exactly  under  one  of  the  drops  in  which  there  is  an 
isolated  bacterium ;  then  under  a  high  power  the  point  of  the  right- 
hand  needle  is  made  to  rest  on  the  cover-slip  in  the  drop,  and  by 
moving  the  isolation  chamber  the  point  of  the  needle  carries  the  drop 
with  the  bacterium  into  the  culture  drop,  the  bacterium  being  kept  in 
sight  during  the  process.  Diagrams  illustrating  the  stages  of  this 
manipulation  accompany  the  description.  The  author  gives  minute 
details  for  carrying  out  these  processes,  for  correcting  errors,  and  for 
avoiding  possible  mfSculties,  and  refers  to  the  modifications  required 
when  dealing  with  various  micro-organisms,  and  especially  when  the 
method  is  employed  for  testing  the  favourableness  of  any  particular 
medium.  He  considers  that  the  method  is  especially  useful  for  studying 
variability  and  pleomorphism. 
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Hethod  for  OoUeoting  the  Oas  of  Fermentation.* — A.  Cache 
recommends  the  following  method  :  Having  ponred  the  finid  medinm 
into  an  ordinary  test-tnbe,  he  places  in  it  a  small  short  test-glass 
inverted,  and  brings  the  whole  into  the  autoclave  ;  during  the  process 
of  sterilisation,  all  the  air  in  the  small  tube  has  escaped,  and,  after 
cooling,  it  is  seen  to  be  full  of  medium.  On  testing  sugar  bouillon 
inoculated  with  an  organism  capable  of  causing  fermentation,  the  gas 
produced  will  collect  in  the  inverted  tube. 

(2)  Preparing  OlnJeota. 

Examination  of  the  Spermatozoa  of  Ascaris  megalooephala.t — 
L.  Scheben  gives  the  following  details  of  the  method  employed  by  him 
in  the  examination  of  the  male  genital  organs  of  Ascaris  msgaloc&phdla : 
The  specimen  is  obtained  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  put  into  the  fixing 
solution,  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  absolute  alcohol,  50  parts  of  mercuric 
chloride,  and  2  parts  of  acetic  acid,  or  picric  acid  as  used  by  Boveri ;  or 
Zenker's  solution  may  be  used.  The  material  is  cut  up  into  small  pieces, 
and  left  in  the  fixing  solution  for  12  hours,  and  after  removal  of  the 
mercury  b^  means  of  iodine  solution,  it  is  placed  in  60  p.c.  alcohol,  and 
from  this  it  is  transferred  to  alcohols  of  progressively  higher  percentages 
up  to  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  too 
long  when  once  the  desired  hardness  has  been  reached.  The  object  is 
now  placed  in  xylol,  or  better,  in  pure  chloroform,  covered  by  a  layer  of 
absolute  alcohol,  to  protect  the  specimen  that  floats  on  the  surface  of  the 
chloroform,  from  the  air  ;  when  the  object  is  sufficiently  penetrated,  the 
alcohol  can  be  pipetted  off,  and  the  specimen  is  transferred  to  a  mixture 
of  xylol,  or  chloroform  and  paraffin,  and  after  about  half  an  hour  it  is 
imbedded  in  pure  paraffin.  The  imbedding  process  lasts  about  4  hours, 
at  60^  G.  Sections  were  then  made  randng  from  4  /a  to  10  m.  Gkx)d 
staining  was  obtained  by  Heidenhain^  hsmatoxylin  method,  and 
counterstaining  with  a  light  green ;  simple  picrocarmine  staining  also 
answered  well;  the  author  abo  stained  with  anilin  dyes,  using  the 
double  stain  of  Heidenhain's  haematoxylin  and  Bordeaux  red.  Besides 
makine  sections,  he  also  examined  the  contents  of  fresh  genital  glands 
from  the  living  animal,  by  means  of  a  warm  stage,  in  albumen-glycerin 
or  in  a  weak  solution  of  sugar ;  or  he  fixed  the  contents  expressed  on  to 
a  cover-slip,  in  osmic  acid  vapour,  or  by  the  method  suggested  by 
Van  Beneden  and  Boveri,  and  mounted  in  glycerin. 

Methods  of  Examining  the  Eyes  and  Frontal  Organs  of  Branchio- 
pods.^ — M.  Nowikoff  finds  that  Oilson*s  fluid  is  the  best  for  fixing  these 
objects,  but  he  also  ^ot  good  results  with  sublimate  acetic,  or  with  96  p.c. 
alcohol.  For  the  thicker  sections,  that  served  to  show  the  topographical 
relations,  he  stained  with  borax-carmine  and  ^  p.c.  Lyons  blue,  or  borax- 
carmine,  osmic  acid,  and  wood  vinegar,  after  Schuberg,  or  with  Delafield's 
hsematoxylin  and  picric  acid  fuchsin,  according  to  van  Oieson.  This 
last  is  also  very  good  for  fine  sections ;  but  he  found  that  for  these,  in 
order  to  show  the  plasma  structure,  Biitschli's  or  M.  Heidenhain's 

*  Ceotralbl.  Bakt  Itef.,  !*•  Abt,  xxxtIL  (1905)  p.  49. 
t  ZeitMhr.  wist.  ZooL,  Ixxlx.  (1905)  p.  400.  %  Tom.  oit,  p.  488. 
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hsematoxylin,  or  R.  Heidenhain's  hsematoxylin  potassium  chromate  is 
especially  useful.  Beferriug  to  the  borax-carmine  stain,  he  notes  that 
the  nuclei  of  the  Branchiopods  have  very  little  stainable  substance,  so 
that  he  stained  the  object  for  about  48  hours  at  35''-40*'  G. 

For  decolorising  the  eyes  he  uses  free  chlorine  by  a  modification  of 
Mayer^s  method  ;  he  fills  a  test-tube  with  96  p.c.  alcohol,  adds  a  few 
4lrops  of  nitric  acid,  and  puts  a  couple  of  crystus  of  potassium  chlorate 
into  the  mixture ;  into  the  lower  ludf  of  the  tube  he  dips  a  thin  layer 
of  wool,  and  lays  it  on  the  head  of  the  animal,  which  nad  been  pre- 
viously kept  in  70  p.c.  alcohol ;  in  this  way  the  object  does  not  rest 
on  the  potassium  cmorate ;  in  12-24  hours  at  room  temperature,  the 
pigment  will  be  completely  removed  from  the  tissue,  which  has  not 
suffered  any  marked  alteration  from  the  treatment. 

Investigating  the  Anatomy  and  Development  of  the  Venous 
System  of  Ohelonia.*— F.  A.  Stromson  killed  the  turtles  with  chloral 
hydrate,  and  injected  through  the  left  abdominal  vein.  The  best  results 
were  obtained  when  the  animals  were  killed  Several  days  before  injecting 
them.  The  mass  used  was  mostly  gelatin,  and  in  order  to  prevent  it 
<x>oling  before  all  the  veins  were  filled,  the  specimens  were  previously 
placed  in  warm  water.  If,  however,  iodide  of  potassium  is  used  to 
lower  the  melting-point  of  the  gelatin,  this  is  not  neoessaiy.  Some  of 
the  turtles  were  injected  with  Huntington's  wax-mass,  and  corroded 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  material  used  for  studying  the  development  of  the  veins  of 
embryos  was  fixed  in  picro-subhmate.  The  embryos  were  dehydrated, 
•cleared,  and  imbedded  in  putkffin,  and  serial  sections  were  cut  about 
20 /&  thick.  The  best  staining  results  were  obtained  from  Delafield^s 
hsematoxylin  and  picric  add.    Reconstruction  methods  were  freely  used. 

Demonstrating  the  Structure  of  Outta-peroha  Plants.f— A.Charlier, 
when  investigating  the  anatomy  of  gutta-percha  plants,  used  collodion 
sections  of  tl^  leaf,  and  stained  them  with  acetic  orcanette,  with  orcan^te 
and  chloral,  or  with  sudan,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  lacddferous  net- 
work. It  was  found  easy  to  macerate  little  bits  of  leaf  in  eau-de-favelle, 
and,  after  carefully  wadiing  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  to  stain  the  tissue  en 
snas$e.  The  maceration  in  the  hypochlorite  varied  according  to  the 
thickness  of  the  leaf,  from  24  hours  to  several  days.  These  prepuations 
were  mounted  in  glvoerin-gelatin. 

In  order  to  stuay  the  walls  of  the  lacticiferous  vessels,  the  latex  was 
got  rid  of  by  inmiersing  the  sections  in  chloroform.  The  sections  were 
then  clearea  up  in  hypochlorite  and  afterwards  stained  with  iodine- 
green  and  alum-carmine.  Bismarck  brown  and  Delafield's  hsematoxylin 
gave  equally  good  results. 


Demonstrating  the  Structure  of  the  Respiratory  Traet  of  Birds4 
For  demonstrating  the  bronchial  ramifications  of  birds,  6.  Fisdier  made 
<x)rrosive  preparations  by  the  aid  of  wax-masses,  celloidin,  j^otoxylin, 
and  celluloid  sohitions. 

*  Ajmt.  Jooni.  Anat,  W.  (1905)  pp.  458-4. 

t  Jooni.  Bot.  xix.  (1905)  pp.  183-4. 

X  Zoologkaa,  xiz.  (1905)  45  i^,  5  pis.  a nd  2  figs  in  text 
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The  wax  mass  consisted  of  8  parts  white  wax,  2  parts  powdered 
oolophonium,  1  part  Venetian  turpentine.  The  mass  was  stained  with 
Berhn  bine  or  with  cinnabar.  The  mass  was  injected  while  the  body 
of  the  bird  was  still  warm,  and  when  the  operation  was  completed  the 
body  was  cooled  down  in  cold  water,  and  then,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
honrs,  was  transferred  to  pnre  hydrochloric  acid  for  maceration.  When  the 
maceration  was  complete,  the  preparation  was  cleansed  in  running  water. 

The  photoxylin  and  celloidin  injections  are  made  by  dissolving  the 
commercial  article  in  e€|nal  parts  of  absolute  alcohol  and  snlphoric  ether, 
and  mixing  the  mass  with  zinc-white  or  cinnabar. 

The  solution  injected  is  at  first  of  a  thin,  syrupy  consistence,  after- 
wards followed  by  a  thicker.  As  the  solvents  evaporate  quickly,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  a  few  turns  of  the  piston-screw  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  keep  the  tension  up.  According  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  it 
takes  hours  or  days  for  the  injection  mass  to  set  properly.  After  having 
been  macerated  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  the  preparation  is  washed  in 
running  water,  and  afterwards  preserved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol,  glycerin, 
and  water. 

As  hydrochloric  acid  did  not  always  act  satisfactorily,  the  following 
corrosive  menstruum  was  substituted  :  oxalic  acid  6,  pepsin  1  *  5,  distiUed 
water  200.  This  medium  was  used,  after  preliminary  treatment,  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  digestion  was  effected  in  a  thermostat  at  40^  C. 

Celluloid  injection  masses  were  chiefly  used  for  blood-vessels.  Cellu- 
loid shavings  were  dissolved  in  pure  acetone,  and  the  solution  mixed  with 
cinnabar  or  zinc-white. 

For  microscopical  sections,  the  thoracic  viscera  (trachea,  lungs,  and 
heart)  were  placed  within  a  bell  jar,  from  which  the  air  could  be 
exhausted  below  and  gelatin  solution  made  to  flow  in  above. 

For  fixing  the  material  for  microscopical  purposes,  five  methods  were 
tried  :  absolute  alcohol ;  formalin,  alone  and  with  the  addition  of  5  p.c. 
acetic  add,  and  of  saturated  solution  of  sublimate ;  Zenker^sand  MuUer's 
fluids.  The  sections  were  stained  by  Van  Oieson^s  and  by  Weigert's 
methods,  and  with  kresofuchsin. 

Creosote  as  a  Dehydrating  Medium  for  Imbedding  in  Paraffin.* 
W.  Pavlow  recommends  the  following  procedure,  which  he  finds  has 
advantages  over  the  usual  method  of  dehydrating  with  alcohol.  The 
objects,  fixed  in  any  kind  of  fluid,  are  transferred  without  previous 
dehydration  to  creosotum  fagi  for  4-24  hours,  according  to  size,  and 
then  immersed  in  pure  creosote  for  2-8  hours  more.  On  removal,  the 
superfluous  creosote  is  mopped  off  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  the 
objects  are  placed  in  xylol  or  toluol  for  one  hour,  i^ter  which  they  are 
imbedded  in  paraffin  in  the  usual  way. 

Iigection  of  Fine  Ve8Bel8.t — P.  Eonascko  successfully  and  easily 
injecte  Uie  organs  of  small  animals  by  the  following  procedure.  When 
it  is  desired  to  inject,  say,  the  portal  system  of  the  kidney  of  the  fro^, 
a  canula  is  introduced  into  the  vena  cava  inferior  or  the  vena  abdomi- 
nidis  anterior.  These  large  vessels  are  then  injected  with  warm  colourless 

*  Zeitaohr.  wiss.  Mikroek.,  xxii.  (1905)  pp.  186-7. 
t  Tom.  cit,  pp.  179-80. 
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gelatin.  The  organ  is,  of  course,  placed  in  a  water-bath  during  the 
injection.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  the  preparation  is  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  cool.  It  is  now  easy  to  insert  a  canola  into  the 
finer  vessels,  which  are  distended  by  the  injection-mass.  When  the 
cannla  is  fastened,  the  preparation  is  placed  in  warm  water  again.  After 
an  immersion  of  a  few  minutes  the  gelatin  is  liquefied,  and  then  the 
injection-mass  is  easily  syringed  in. 

Demonstrating  the  Spermatogenesis  of  Hydra.* — E.  B.  Downing 
used  a  variety  of  fixatives,  including  osmic-Merkel,  Hermann's, 
Perenyi's  chromacetic,  Flemming's,  6il«)n's  mercuro-nitric,  Camoy's 
acetic-alcohol,  Kleinenberg's  picro-sulphuric,  Grafs  chromoxalic,  varying 
strengths  of  picro-acetic,  and  not  corrosive.  The  first  three  were  the  best, 
the  osmic-Merkel  worlang  especially  well.  A  ^  p.c.  solution  of  osmic 
acid  was  used  to  kill  the  animals.  The  hydra  was  placed  in  a  watch- 
glass,  in  as  small  a  drop  of  water  as  would  allow  the  animal  to 
expand  well.  When  expanded,  about  10  c.cm.  of  the  osmic-acid  solution 
was  poured  over  it,  death  mostly  occurring  without  any  contraction. 
After  about  a  minute  the  animal  was  transfened  to  Merkel  for  24  hours. 
It  was  then  dehydrated  in  graded  alcohols,  cleared  in  xylol,  and  im- 
bedded in  paraffin.  A  variety  of  stains  was  used,  the  best  being  iron- 
hsematoxylm,  Bordeaux  red,  orange  6,  and  safranin-gentian-violet. 

The  preparations  were  cleared  with  oil-of-bergamot  or  cedar-oU,  and 
the  sections  mounted  in  balsam  or  in  thick  cedar-oil. 

The  best  results  were  obtained  from  the  osmic-Merkel  or  the  Perenyi, 
followed  by  iron-hsematoxylin  and  Bordeaux-red,  or  for  count  of 
chromomeres,  by  safranin.  (Gentian-violet  was  the  best  stain  to  dif- 
ferentiate the  gland-cells  of  the  endoderm,  and  was  used  after  iron- 
hsematoxylin. 

Decalcification  of  Dental  BnameLt — 0.  F.  Bodecker  remarks  that 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  decalcification,  die  protoplasmic  oonstituent 
of  the  enamel  of  teeth  is  torn  off  from  the  dentine  and  gets  washed 
away.  This  disaster  is  avoided  by  the  following  procedure  :  The  pre- 
parations pass  through  the  usual  processes  until  they  come  to  thin 
ceUoidin.  From  this  they  are  transferred  to  the  decalcifying  solution, 
which  consists  of  thick  ceUoidin  solution,  to  which  6-10  p.c.  strong 
nitric  acid  has  been  added.  The  consistence  of  the  solution  must  be 
maintained  by  the  occasional  addition  of  ether  and  alcohol. 

The  duration  of  the  decalcifying  process  depends  on  the  size  of  the 
preparation — e.  g.  slices  about  30  fi  thick  are  ready  within  two  weeks, 
whue  those  1  mm.  thick  require  about  two  months. 

After  the  preparation  has  lain  in  the  acid  solution  for  a  couple  of 
days  it  assumes  a  chalky  appearance,  but  as  decalcification  proceeds  the 
enamel  becomes  transparent,  so  that  at  last  it  is  almost  imperceptible. 

When  tim  stage  is  reached,  the  ceUoidin  is  aUowed  to  narden. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  thin  ceUoidin  sections,  it  is 
advisable  to  imbed  the  block  in  paraffin. 

*  Zool.  Jahrb.,  xxi.  (1905)  pp.  879-426  (3  pla.). 

t  Zeitaohr.  wus.  Mikrosk.,  xziL  (1905)  pp.  190-2  (1  pi.). 
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Demonfltrating  the  Blastoderm  of  Polistes  pallipes.* — W.  S. 
Marshall  and  P.  H.  Demehl  killed  the  eggs  in  hot  water,  and  after  a 
few  seconds  added  an  equal  amount  of  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution 
of  sublimate.  After  an  immersion  of  20-40  minutes  the  eggs  were 
washed  and  placed  in  70  p.c.  alcohol.  Another  method  used  consisted 
in  adding  to  not  sublimate  solution  an  equal  bulk  of  alcohol  and  pouring 
the  mixture  over  the  eggs,  and  allowing  this  to  act  for  10-20  minutes. 

The  stains  used  were  iron-haemtoxylin,  generally  followed  by  Bor- 
deaux red,  and  the  safranin-metbylen-yiolet,  orange  0  triple  stain. 

Preparing  Fasciolaria  tnlipa  and  its  Larval  Excretion  0rgan8.t 
O.  C.  Glaser  found  that  the  best  fixative  was  Eleinenberg^s  picro- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  stains  used  were  borax-carmin,  hasmalum, 
Eleinenberg's  hsematoxylin,  and  Oonklin's  modification  of  Delafield's 
haematoxylin.  In  some  cases  bleu-de-Lyon  and  eosin  in  combination 
were  tried. 

There  was  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  thin  sections,  as  dehydration 
rendered  the  yolk  very  brittle.  For  paraffin  sections  the  best  results 
were  obtained  bv  superseding  the  higher  alcohols  and  xylol  with 
70-80  p.c.  alcohol  and  creosote.  This  procedure  enabled  thin  sections  of 
a  mass  containing  some  800  eggs  to  be  easily  made. 

Demonstrating  Neurofibrils.^ — 6.  A.  J&derholm  rejects  the  existence 
of  an  endocellular  network  in  ganglion-cells,  and  shows  that  the 
appearances  are  due  to  fixation,  his  view  being  that  the  fibrik  pass 
through  the  cells  without  inosculating. 

He  advocates  Bethels  method,  which  consists  in  fixing  with  nitric 
acid,  following  this  with  molvbdanate  of  ammonia  and  toluidin-blue. 
This  procedure  causes  little  shrinbge,  and  the  appearance  of  an  endo- 
cellular network  is  absent.  By  Donaggio's  method,  which  consists  in 
substituting  pyridin  for  nitric  acid  as  fixative,  the  cells  become  shrunken 
and  the  appearance  of  an  inosculating  endocellular  network  is  produced. 

By  combining  the  two  methods,  uirinkage  and  artefacts  intermediate 
in  degree  were  produced. 

Demonstrating  the  Structure  of  Bed  Oorpu8cle8.§ — ^Vl.  R82i2ka 
washes  the  air-dried  films  with  a  mixture  of  tap  and  distilled  water  in 
order  to  remove  the  hsemoglobin.  The  films  are  then  fixed  in  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  sublimate.  After  thorough  washing  in  running  tap 
water  they  are  mordanted  with  5  p.c.  sodium  nitrate  and  then  washed 
again.  The  films  are  stained  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  5  p.c.  carbol- 
fuchsin  and  1  part  of  1  p.c.  aqueous  china-blue  solution. 

After  washmg  in  water  the  preparations  are  dried  and  mounted  in 
Babam  or  in  cedar-oil. 

Demonstrating  Teeth  of  Mammalian  Bmbr708.|{— K.  von  Korff 
fixed  the  material,  teeth  of  embryos  of  ox  and  pig,  in  sublimate, 
sublimate-alcohol-acetic  acid,  and  in  Flemming's  flmd.  The  last  two 
have  the  advantage  of  not  dissolving  out  the  slight  deposit  of  lime.    The 

*  Zeitsdhr.  wias.  ZooL,  Ixzx.  (1905)  pp.  122-54  (2  pU.). 

f  Tom.  oii,  pp.  80-121  (2  pU  and  5  figt.). 

t  Aroh.  Mikr.  Anat,  Izvii.  (1905)  pp.  103-28  (2  pU.). 

f  Tom.  di,  pp.  82-102  (2  pU).  |  Tom.  dt.,  pp.  1-17  (1  pi.). 
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prepnmtions  were  stained  with  solatioD  of  acid  RdImii  and  orange  Q  in 
alcobol  and  glyoerin,  or  they  were  fiiBt  stained  with  Heidenhain's  iron- 
alnm  hnmotoxylin. 

(S)    Onttlar,  InolDdliiK  Imbaddliiff  uid  lUorotome*. 

Beiohert'B  Hlorotome  with  Handle* — This  instniment (fig.  180) is 
a  modification  of  the  microtome  working  in  conical  bearinge  prerionsly 


described  in  this  Jonmal.t    The  new  featnres  are  the  handle  and  the 
base,  which  is  BufficientJy  heavy  to  insure  stability. 

71atterB'  Microtome. — This  microtome^  (fig.  181)  devised  by 
A.  Flatters  is  made  of  braBs ;  the  tube  or  well  is  S  in.  deep  and  tiie 
extreme  diameter  1  in.  The  spindle  is  of  the  same  length,  the  screw 
having  28  threads  to  the  inch.  The  spindle  is  fitted  with  a  thnmb- 
screw  at  the  lower  end  to  admit  of  the  toothed  disks  being  easily  changed. 
A  spring  stop,  the  tension  of  which  can  be  adjosted,  works  on  the  teetJt 
of  tlie  disk,  tnos  insuring  a  series  of  sections  of  uniform  tliickneBS.    The 
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three  disks  provided  have  72,  54  and  43  teeth,  giving  sections  t^, 
nW  ^^  tAit  ill-  respectively.  The  thickness  of  the  sections  is  ascer- 
tained hj  tnnltipljine  the  notches  in  the  disk  hj  the  nnmber  of  threads 
per  inch  on  the  spinale. 


The  knife-plate,  2f  in.  hj  4|  in.,  is  made  of  hardened  brass  polished 
"  dead  flat,"  and  has  an  apertnre  the  same  diameter  as  the  tnbe,  bnt 
tapen  elighbly  to  the  top  in  order  to  prevent  the  specimen  from  taming 
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or  rising  while  the  sectione  are  being  cut ;  it  is  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  headstock  by  a  stottt  Bcretr,  and  is  securely  held  in  position  by  a 
reliable  screw  which  is  damped  under  the  headstock.  The  specunen  to 
be  oat  is  placed  in  the  well  of  the  microtome,  and  paraffin,  m.p.  1S0°  F., 


I       ./     ^ 
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o 


ponred  in ;  when  set,  any  enperflaons  wax  is  removed.  The  "  candle  " 
BO  formed  is  then  moved  npirnds  by  turning  the  toothed  diak.  The 
sections  an  cot  by  paseing  the  knife  obliquely  over  the  knife-plate, 
which  is  almys  kept  moist  with  alcohol. 
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The  inBtnuDeDt  is  fitted  vith  an  oblong  top  for  sections  too  hig^ 
for  the  ordimuy  well ;  it  &ta  on  the  top  of  the  microtome  and  is  held  in 
position  hj  a  series  of  clamps  ;  the  apertore  is  |  in.  wide  by  i  in,  long 
by  1^  in.  deep.  The  carrier  fita  into  the  tube  of  the  microtome,  and  is 
actuated  by  the  spindle  in  the  nsnal  way. 


Pievestiiig  Soiling  of  Paraffin  Sections.* — In  order  to  prevent 
tiie  rolling  and  crumbling  of  paraffin  sections,  A.  Siding  woilm  np  a 
little  bit  of  pamffin  with  the  fingers  on  to  a  tluD,  transparent  plate  of 
the  same  size  as  the  section  surface,  and  presses  it  on  the  section  surface 
of  the  paraffin  block.  With  a  little  practice  the  right  presanre  for 
obtaining  intimate  union  is  attained.  When  the  section  is  made,  this, 
together  with  the  plate,  is  easily  removed  with  the  filler  to  a  slide  abeady 
provided  with  adhesive.  For  very  large  sections,  just  warmed  paraffin 
should  be  poured  over  the  section  surface.  The  further  manipulation 
is  the  same  as  that  for  ordinary  pftTaffip  sections. 

(4)   Stalnlnc  and  ZnJ*otliiK. 

Easy  Hethod  of  Staining  and  Honntin;  Alg»  and  Tnngi-f — 
J.  Bnrton,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Qnekett  Microscopical  Club,  remarked 
that  in  exhibiting  micro-objects  to  friends  who  were  not  particularly 
weU  acquainted  with  natural  history,  it  was  always  noticeable  that  they 
showed  most  interest  in  "  common  objects."  A  fly's  foot  or  scales  from 
a  butterfly's  wing  drew  more  attention  and  gave  more  pleasure  than 
rarer  objects  which  were  not  understood.    Among  the  objects  suitable 

•  ZeiUcbr.  win.  Hikrc«k.,  xsii  (1905)  pp.  177-8. 
t  Gogluh  Heahanic,  Ixxiii.  (I90S)  pp.  272-3. 
Dee.XOUi,  1905  8  t 
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for  popular  exhibition,  nothing  conld  be  more  beantifol,  when  properly 
displayed,  than  the  very  common  "moulds,"  which  were  umversally 
familiar,  and,  indeed,  only  too  often  more  familiar  than  welcome.  But 
there  was  considerable  dimculty  in  mounting  them,  or  even  inpreparing^ 
them  for  exhibition  as  temporary  mounts  for  transmitted  light.  Thu 
was  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  spores  were  very  readily  shed,  and 
the  whole  plant  disorganised,  in  the  dry  air  of  a  room,  and  partly  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  water  to  penetrate  effectually  among  the  hyph». 
Some  years  ago  a  friend  had  sent  him  a  bottle  of  fluid  and  some  speci* 
mens  of  micro-algae  preserved  in  dilute  spirit,  with  the  directions, 
"  Wash  out  the  spirit  and  mount  in  the  fluia."  The  result  was  very 
satisfactory,  staining  and  permanent  preservation  being  effected  at  the 
same  time,  with  only  one  medium.  The  method  was  found  to  answer 
equaUy  well  with  fungi,  the  only  difficulty  lying  in  the  preliminary 
process.  The  fluid  consisted  of  glycerin  to  which  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  Hoffman's  blue  was  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  obtain  the  desired 
tint.  It  was  essential  that  the  blue  should  be  of  the  best  quality  if 
permanent  results  were  wanted.  Methylen-blue  could  be  used  as  a 
substitute,  but  the  colour  faded  quickly. 

The  method  of  moimting  was  as  follows : — A  drop  of  alcohol  of 
strength  80  p.c.  to  90  p.c.  was  placed  upon  a  glass  slip.  A  small  portion 
of  the  fun^  was  placed  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible  in  the 
alcohol,  which  at  once  penetrated  the  fungus.  The  alcohol  quickly 
evaporated  and  another  drop  was  then  placed  on  the  object,  which  waa 
left  to  soak  in  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  a  drop  or  two 
more  of  dilute  spirit,  say  25  p.c.  strength,  was  added.  When  this  had 
penetrated  the  specimen,  ihe  slide  was  left  undisturbed  for  several 
hours,  care  being  taken  to  insure  that  the  fluid  did  not  evaporate 
altogether.  By  these  processes  the  initial  difficulty  of  the  resistance 
to  wetting  was  overcome,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tissues  were  fixed 
and  hardened.  After  some  hours  (or  sooner  if  convenient)  the  spirit 
was  washed  out  with  distilled  water.  This  was  done  on  the  slide  with  a 
camel-hair  brush,  with  which  some  of  the  superfluous  spores  were  at 
the  same  time  removed.  While  the  object  was  still  wet  a  drop  of  the 
coloured  glycerin  (diluted  if  the  object  is  a  delicate  one)  was  plaoed  on 
the  fungus  and  allowed  to  soak  in  thoroughly.  It  was  a  good  plan  at 
this  stage  to  put  the  slip  away  in  the  cabinet  for  a  time.  Finauy,  the 
specimen  was  arranged  under  a  Microscope,  the  diluted  dycerin  with- 
dbawn  with  a  brush,  and  a  drop  of  glycerin  of  full  strengw  substitoted. 
The  cover-glass  was  then  placed  in  position  and  cemented  down.  Unless 
the  object  was  thick  no  cell  was  required.  The  a^  could  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  but  were  much  easier  to  deal  with,  as  they  did  not 
require  such  delicate  manipulation  in  the  early  stages. 

Apparatus  for  Staining  simultaneously  Numerous  SectionB.^ — 
The  apparatus  devised  by  L.  Neumayer  consists  of  two  hoops,  a  and  K 
united  Dy  cross-pieces  «,  $  (fig.  182).  The  hoops,  which  are  2*9  cm. 
high,  are  7  *  9  cm.  apart,  a  distance  which  easily  a(hnits  the  insertion  of 
the  ordinary  slide.    Upon  the  cross-pieces  rest  the  two  rings  d  and  #» 

*  Zeitschr.  wIbs.  Mikrosk.,  xxiL  (1905)  pp.  181-5  (1  fig.) 
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which  serve  b>  Bappoit  the  elidee.  On  the  inside  of  a  aie  80  fillets 
1'8  cm.  high,  the  apace  between  adjacent  paira  being  about  0'4  cm. 
The  inner  hoop  b  has  eight  ^ete,  which  are  abont  2  cm.  apart.  At  the 
inteTsection  of  the  crOBB-pieces  is  inserted  a  T-ahaped  piece,  which 
serves,  through  the  mediation  of  a  hook,  for  removing  the  frame  from 
the  solutions.  The  frame  is  made  of  cast  iron,  covered  with  white 
enamel,  and,  when  filled  with  slides,  weighs  about  400  gnu. 


Demonstrating  the  NenraflbTils  in  Qanglian  OellB." — A.  Gemelli 
places  pieces  1  cm.  square  in  a  mixture  of  3  p.c  bichromate  of  potash 
and  1  p.c.  osmic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 8  ;  a  few  drope  of  eolpho- 
cjauide  of  potash  are  added,  and  after  an  immerBion  of  abont  half- 
au-hooT  the  pieces  are  tnnsferred  to  the  customary  osmic-bichromate 
eolnUon.  In  from  48-72  honis  the  pieces  aie  pasaed  into  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution.    Sections  were  made  by  the  oelloidin  method. 

AppantUB  for  the  Simultaneona  Staining  of  Several  Sections 
fixed  to  Corer-slipB  or  SUdes-t  —  K.  Meliaainoa  has  devised  this 
ai^tamtuB  (fig.  183V  It  consiata  of  a  square  box  E,  60  mm.  long, 
45  mm.  broad  and  nigh ;  on  the  inner  wall  of  one  side  ia  a  plate  A, 
provided  with  grooves,  which  is  held  fast  by  a  small  knob  kn.    The 
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plate  A  haa  twenty  grooves  E,  to  receive  twenty  slidea  and  forty  cover- 
alipB.     Parallel  to  die  plate  A  and  inside  the  boi  is  another  plate  B 

Crovided  with  the  same  nnmber  of  same  sized  grooves  ;  by  means  of  the 
mg  arm  ar,  this  plate  is  connected  with  the  screw  s.  If  the  screw  is 
turned  the  plate  B  can  be  brought  nearer  or  fartlier  away  from  the  fixed 
plate  A.  One  of  the  grooved  plates  cames  at  ite  lower  numn  and  on 
the  inner  surface  a  fine  thread  which  projects  5  mm.  over  the  surface, 
and  so  serves  to  prevent  the  plate  from  falling  down  into  the  deposit  of 
stain  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  movable  plate  B  has  at  either 
side  two  notohes,  to  facilitate  the  circnlation  of  the  staining  solution, 
washing  fluid,  etc.    Tarions  sized  and  shaped  glasses  can  be  placed 


Fia.183. 

npright  in  the  box ;  the  size  of  the  slide  for  which  it  is  to  be  adjusted 
being  engraved  on  a  scale  sk  m  mm. 

The  fdvant^es  claimed  for  this  apparatus  are  that  it  can  be  used 
for  slides  or  coveislips  ;  that,  by  adjusting  the  screw,  the  slides  and  slips 
can  be  held  fast  in  the  grooves,  and  do  not  fall  out  when  the  various 
stain  fluids  are  poured  off ;  and  also  with  one  apparatus  a  quanljt;  of 
material  fixed  to  slides  can  be  treated  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

HxaminatioB  of  the  Retina  of  the  Nantilns  and  certain  Di- 
hranohiate  Cephalopods.*— H.  Uerton  found  that  retinie  of  these  animals 
did  not  stain  by  the  nsual  nuclear  and  plasma  dyes ;  with  Delafield's 
luematoxylin  he  obtained  only  a  diffuse  staining,  and  with  borax-carmine 
he  had  no  result,  bat  he  was  more  fortunate  with  the  stronger  staining 

•  ZeUhEbi.  viM.  Zool.,  Ixiix.  (1905)  p.  826. 
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anilin  dves,  such  as  tolnidin  blue  and  Unna's  polychrome  methylen- 
bine.  With  tolnidin  bine  he  applied  a  mordant,  nsing  either  ammoninm 
molybdate,  after  Bethe,  or  antimoninm  tartrate  (tartar  emetic)  according 
to  Schnberg.  With  this  method  he  conld  demonstrate  the  nerve 
fibrillse ;  he  nsed  as  a  control  stain  the  iron-h»matoxylin  method  of 
M.  Heidenhain,  after  which  he  stained  with  a  1  p.c.  aqneons  solution 
of  acid  f uchsin,  and  obtained  a  most  useful  appearance  ;  also  B.  Heiden- 
hain's  stain  with  aqueous  hsematoxylin  and  a  subsequent  mordant  of 
chromate  of  potash  gave  good  results ;  he  also  obtained  good  prepara- 
tions of  very  thin  sections  with  the  iron-hsBmatoxylin  method  of  Butschli 
— acetate,  iron  oxide,  and  aqueous  hsematoxylin.  Sections  of  3  /x  or 
less  were  only  obtained  if  the  retina  had  been  separated  from  the  under- 
Iving  thick  layer  of  connective  tissue  before  mibedding.  To  obtain 
thin  sections  of  the  retina  in  conjunction  with  the  connective  tissue  he 
employed  Mastix  collodion  after  Heider. 

To  bleach  the  pigments  he  used  a  mixture  of  85  parts  of  96  p.c. 
alcohol  and  15  parts  of  nitric  acid,  and  a  knife's-pointful  of  ECl  or 
ECIO3,  care  being  tid^en  that  the  object  does  not  remain  for  long  in 
contact  with  the  KCl  or  KCIO3,  lest  the  tissue  be  destroyed. 

For  fixing  the  eyes  of  the  Dibranchiates  he  found  Zenker^s  mixture 
was  especially  good.  For  staining  he  used  Heidenhain's  iron-hsema- 
toxylin  combined  with  acid  f uchsin  or  orange ;  and  besides  these  he 
used  Blockmann's  fluid  that  stains  the  nerve  fibres  pale  yellow,  the 
other  constituents  staining  blue,  and  he  obtained  excellent  results  by 
combining  this  reagent  with  borax-carmine,  osmium,  and  wood-vinegar. 

Theory  of  Vital  Staining.* — Y.  Rfizidka,  as  the  result  of  extended 
research,  has  elicited  a  difference  in  the  staining  relations  of  living  and 
dead  protoplasm,  living  protoplasm  staining  red,  dead  protoplasm 
staining  blue,  when  treated  with  an  equimolecular  mixture  of  neutral 
red  ana  methylen-blue.  The  method  consists  of  mixing  equal  parts  of 
0*05  p.c  solution  of  neutral  red  and  methylen-blue  in  distilled  water ; 
some  of  the  mixture  is  dropped  on  a  clean  sUde  and  aUowed  to  evaporate 
at  85^  C.  in  the  incubator ;  on  to  the  dried  layer  of  stain  is  brought 
the  object  in  the  same  isotonic  medium,  which  serves  equally  as  a 
solvent  for  the  stain  mixture.  In  seeking  to  explain  his  results  the 
author  considers  that  living  substances  exist  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  con- 
dition, and  consist  of  two  layers  of  different  densities,  an  outer  denser 
and  an  inner  more  fluid ;  and  he  conceives  that  when  such  a  ceU  is 
surrounded  by  fluid  its  outer  layer  would  behave,  in  respect  to  the 
separate  fluids,  as  a  membrane  ;  and,  assuming  that  the  staining  process 
proceeds  according  to  the  laws  of  simple  diffusion,  and  will  continue 
until  the  concentration  of  the  fluids  on  either  side  of  the  membrane  are 
equal,  a  mixed  violet  tone  would  result.  But  as  this  does  not  occur,  he 
concludes  that  his  results  do  not  admit  of  a  simple  physical  explanation. 
The  author  suggests  two  other  explanations  :  either  the  methylen-blue 
cannot  penetrate  into  the  living  ceU  because  the  outer  cell  layer  opposes 
an  insuperable  barrier  to  its  molecules  (but  this  is  not  tenable,  for 
living  cells  can  be  stained  well  by  methylen-blue)  ;  or  it  is  possible  that 

*  Zeitaohr.  wise.  Mikrosk.,  xxii.  (1905)  p.  91. 
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both  Stains  penetrate  the  cell,  but  that  one  undergoes  changes  according 
as  the  cell  is  alive  or  dead,  so  that  only  one  stain  is  represented.  The 
author  gives  as  an  example  the  oentoJ  nndens  that  stains  bine  in  an  other- 
wise omj  red-stained  cell,  and  to  the  blue-stained  bacteria  contained  in 
the  nutrient  vacuole  of  a  red-stained  amoeba,  and  concludes  that  both  the 
red  and  the  blue  stain  are  to  be  found  in  the  stained  object,  and  points 
out  that  the  simultaneous  presence  of  both  stains  in  the  cell  would  be 
demonstrated  by  the  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  a  mixed  violet 
stain  resulting.  The  author  concludes  that  with  the  use  of  his  mixed 
stain,  the  methylen-blue  is  present  in  the  living  cell,  and  that  the 
neutral  red  is  present  in  the  dead  cell,  but  by  the  chemical  influence  of 
the  protoplasm  they  are  rendered  invisible.  And  further,  that  the 
neutoJ  r^  staining  of  the  living  cell  is  a  chemical  process,  whilst  the 
methylen-blue  staining  of  a  living  cell  is  a  vital  phenomenon,  but  has  a 
physical  basis. 

(6)  Moiintinff,  Inoludinff  SUdeB,  Preaervative  Fluids,  fto. 

Method  for  Mounting  Celloidin  Sections.* — D.  Oristina  proposes  the 
following  method.  The  sections,  being  cut  and  stained,  are  transferred 
to  alcohol  at  94^  for  a  short  time  ;  from  this  reagent  thejr  are  taken  by 
means  of  strips  of  blotting  paper  and  transferred  to  spemlly  prepared 
glass  slides :  these  have  been  spread  with  glycerinated  albumen  {egg 
albumen  5  parts,  neutral  glycerm  1  part)  ;  the  paper  strip  with  t^e 
sections  attached  is  laid,  section  side  down,  on  the  prepared  surface  of 
the  slide,  other  dry  strips  being  laid  over  it  and  gentle  pressure  made 
with  the  finger.    The  sections  remain  firmly  fixed. 

Method  of  Staining  and  Permanently  Preserving  Urinary 
Sediment.! — P.  Fiorentini  and  M.  Signer  stain  the  deposit  obtained  by 
centrif  ugin^  or  by  sedimentation  with  the  Ehrlich  triacid  mixture,  and 
then  treat  we  material  with  glycerin  slightly  acidulated.  Treat^  in 
this  way  permanent  and  contrast-stained  preparations  of  urinarv  deposit 
are  easily  obtained.    The  authors  are  vague  as  to  time  and  aciaity. 

(6)  XlsoallAneotis. 

Keeping  Polyzoa.$ — F.  St.  John  Parker  hit  upon  the  idea  of  taking 
only  a  few  small  colonies  and  dividing  these  among  several  aauaria,  thus 
allowing  the  groups  ample  room.  He  found  this  putn  answerea  perfectly, 
and  he  writes  : — "  I  can  keep  Polyzoa  in  captivity  for  very  much  longer 
periods  than  I  found  possible  before  adopting  my  present  plan.  I^st 
September  I  found  some  specimens  of  FredmiceUa  suUana,  some  of 
which  were  alive  in  March  this  year,  when  an  accident  unfortunately 
destroyed  them.  I  have  at  present  a  number  of  small,  but  flourishing, 
colonies  of  both  Fredericdla  and  Plumatella  repens  in  the  small  square 
glass  tanks  which  can  be  bought  at  Beck's  for  about  Ss.  each.  Small 
groups  of  about  half-a-dozen  or  so  individuals  are  all  that  are  needed 
for  the  Microscope  to  make  a  re^y  fine  display,  under  dark-ground 

*  ZeitBohr.  wiss.  Mikrosk.,  xxii.  a9<H)  P'  ^9. 
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illTunination.  Another  advantage  of  my  plan  is,  the  larger  colonies  are 
left  behind  in  their  natural  habitats,  and  the  danger  of  extermination 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  My  method,  as  detailed  above,  I  have  found 
equally  successful  for  PlunuUMa^  Lophopua^  AlcyoneHa,  Fredmcella, 
CristatMa^  etc.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  such  voracious  creatures,  ample 
food  must  be  supplied,  and,  from  my  own  extended  observations,  I 
<x>nclude  that  this  is  largely  vegetable.  Where  practicable,  I  invariably 
keep  the  specimens  supplieid  with  water  from  the  original  habitat ;  but 
when  that  could  not  be  done,  I  have  found  tap-water,  with  the  addition 
of  some  clear  river-water,  to  answer  verv  well.  Experiments  with  tap- 
water  alone  have  not  been  bo  successful. 


MetaUography,  etc. 

Btching  of  High  Carbon  Steel.* — E.  H.  Saniter  having  failed  to 
obtain  good  etching  of  high  carbon  steels,  especially  in  the  tempered 
oondition,  with  iodme,  2  p.c.  nitric  acid  or  picric  acid,  tried  Sauveur^s 
method  of  dipping  in  strong  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*42)  and  washing  at 
the  tap.  This  gave  better  results,  but  sevei^  treatments  were  required 
to  obtain  the  desired  etching.  He  then  tried  dipping  the  specimen  in 
absolute  alcohol,  followed  by  strong  nitric  acid  ana  washii^  at  the  tap. 
This  gave  a  good  etching  with  only  one  treatment.  The  specimen 
should  be  held  in  a  pair  of  forceps  and  moved  about  rapidly  in  the  acid. 
Fresh  acid  must  be  used  for  each  etching. 

Metallography  of  Iron  and  SteeLf— R.  A.  Hadfield,  in  his 
Presidential  Address  to  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  regrets  the  tendency 
to  multiply  the  names  of  micro-constituents,  and  suggests  the  terms 
^'  martensitic  structure,"  "  sorbitic  structure,*'  as  being  less  liable  to 
misconstruction  than  the  terms  "  martensite,"  "  sorbite.  The  marked 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  currently  accepted 
designations  of  the  constituents  of  steel  should  lead  to  caution  in  tneir 
use.  The  address  deals  with  a  very  wide  range  of  topics  connected  with 
the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  steel. 

Experiments  relating  to  the  Meet  on  Mechanical  and  other 
Properties  of  Iron  and  its  Alloys  produced  by  Liquid  Air  Tem- 
peratures.^  —  E.  A.  Hadfield,  after  giving  a  r68um6  of  previous 
investigations  into  the  properties  of  metals  at  low  temperatures,  describes 
his  methods  of  mechanically  testing  at  the  temperature  of  liquid  air,  and 
gives  the  results  of  mechanical  and  electrical  tests,  some  1600  in  number, 
carried  out  on  an  extensive  series  of  alloys.  At  — 182°  C,  commercially 
pure  iron,  which  is  highly  ductile  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  becomes 
brittle  and  has  a  much  greater  tensile  strengtn.  (treat  increase  in 
tenacity  and  decrease  in  ductility  also  result  when  carbon  steels  (0  *  1  p.c. 
to  1  •  5  p.c.  carbon)  are  cooled  to  — 182°  C.  Brinell  hardness  tests  con- 
firm these  conclusions.    Nickel  on  the  contrary  improves  both  in  tenacity 

*  Iron  and  Steel  Mag.,  x.  (1905)  p.  156. 
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(A  thT*:^  vutf:lM  conutiiintr  Tfosptcdr^j  o-i4  pjc^o-^T  {ml, and  0"3S  puc 
cftfUm^  b^jit  treated  in  different  waji.  The  ahenntin^  mivm  wriime 
wsM  r/f  the  W<>fjler  trpe,  the  fatigue  tests  carried  cot  on  it  eriiifaitod 
(freat  intiifnikunkM,  The  anther  ooododes  that  oreriMatzD^  lown  the 
ela«U/;  limit  greatij,  while  increanng  Yoong^s  modahs,  these  tvo  effects 
U/th  Ufodifig  to  nednoe  the  resilienoe  of  the  steel  eoormooslT.  Steel 
faUf^ned  l^^ond  a  certain  limit  cannot  be  restored  bj  heat  treatmoii 
alone.  Microscopic  examination  of  polished  and  strained  qwdmeos 
dernoniftrated  that  fatigne  crada  tend  to  mkct  a  path  throogh  fenite. 

Tha  Ilattie  Propertiea  of  Steel  at  ffi^  Ttepermtiirea4 — B. 
Hr/pkinsTin  and  F.  Refers  hare  foond  that  with  rise  of  tsnpentore,  np 
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to  800°  C,  the  stress  strain  relations  in  steel  undergo  a  change,  the 
"time  effect'*  or  ''creeping"  becoming  much  greater.  A  test  piece 
4  in.  long,  about  0*2  in.  diameter,  with  enlarged  ends  screwed  into  steel 
bars  1|  in.  diameter,  was  heated  in  a  vertical  electrical  resistance  tube 
furnace.  Tension  up  to  1^  tons  per  square  inch  could  be  rapidlj  applied. 
At  temperatures  of  600^-800^  C,  the  effect  of  applying  the  stress  waa 
to'  produce  an  immediate  extension  followed  by  a  slow  drawing  out. 
On  removal  of  load  an  inmiediate  shortening  occurred,  followed  by  a 
slow  contraction.  Young's  modulus  was  found  to  decrease  considerably 
with  rise  of  temperature. 

Metallography  Applied  to  Foundry  Practice.* — ^A.  Sauveur  de- 
scribes the  microscopical  outfit  adapted  for  the  examination  of  cast-iron 
specimens.  Vertical  illumination  is  more  generally  useful  than  oblique, 
which  gives  a  n^ative  image. 

Special  Steels-f — L.  Ouillet  sununarises  the  results  of  his  well 
known  investi^tions  on  alloy  steels.  He  deals  chiefly  with  ternary 
steels  (containmg  iron,  carbon,  and  a  third  element),  some  quaternary 
steels  being  also  considered.  The  author  is  convinced  that  vanadium 
steel,  containing  less  than  0  *  7  p.c.  of  that  element,  is  likely  to  increase 
largely.  Titamum  steels  and  cobalt  steels  are  devoid  of  any  practical 
interest.  While  the  micrographic  character  of  pearlite  steels  furnishes, 
only  very  partial  indications  of  their  mechanical  properties,  it  may  be 
at  once  concluded  from  the  martensitic  structure  or  a  steel  that  it  has  a 
high  tensile  strength  and  elastic  limit.  A  polyhedral  steel  has  a  low 
elastic  limit,  high  elongation,  great  resistance  to  shock,  and  a  hardness 
depending  on  tae  dloy  element.  Graphite  steels  are  useless  for  practical 
purposes,  the  presence  of  this  constituent  causing  fragility. 

Induction  Galvanometer  for  the  Study  of  Freezing  and  Critical 
Points.^ — Dejean  describes  a  modified  Desprez-d'Arsonval  galvano- 
meter, in  which  the  moving  frame  carries  two  distinct  coils.  One  of 
these  is  connected  to  a  thermo-electric  couple  inserted  in  the  specimen 
under  observation.  Variations  of  temperature  cause  rotation  of  the 
two  coils,  thus  inducing  in  the  second  coil  a  current  which  is  measured 
by  another  sensitive  galvanometer.  The  induced  current  is  proportional 
to  the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  coils,  and  therefore  depends  upon  the 
rate  of  heating  or  cooling  of  the  specimen.  A  method  of  automatic 
recording  is  described,  and  critical  point  curves  of  a  number  of  samples 
of  steel  are  given. 

The  Crystallisation  of  Iron  and  Steel.§— In  this  introduction  to 
the  study  of  metallography,  a  course  of  six  lectures  by  J.  W.  Mellor,  the 
subject  is  dealt  with  m  an  elementary  manner,  controversial  matter 
being  touched  upon  very  briefly.  Starting  with  the  general  phenomena 
of  crystallisation,  allotropy,  and  entexia,  the  author  considers  the  modes 
of  solidification  and  subsequent  cooling  of  solutions,  taking  particular 
instances  of  alloys  as  examples.  The  formation  of  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  iron-carbon  alloys  by  the  cooling,  slow  or  rapid,  of  a  homogeneous 
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liquid  sofaitaon  of  carbon  in  iron,  is  doirij  frplmifri  The  kw  of  ma» 
actions  and  the  influence  of  paasiye  resistaDoe  in  opposing  the  diange 
of  an  nnstaUe  condition  to  one  of  stabilitj,  aie  fnDj  consU^red  in  their 
great  effect  npon  the  final  oonstitntion  of  steel  sabjecied  to  thermal 
treatment.  The  author  snp^es  a  real  wBnt  bj  a  bnef  statement,  in- 
telligible to  the  stodent  commencing  the  subject  of  the  phase  doctrine 
as  applied  to  the  stody  of  aDo jg.  The  inflofmoe  of  the  crystalline  stroc- 
tore  of  iron  and  steel  npon  their  behavionr  when  snbjected  to  stress  is 
dealt  with  on  the  lines  developed  bj  Stead,  Ewing,  Bosoihain,  and 
others.  The  slip  band  theory  of  die  {riastic  defocmation  of  steel  is 
adopted.  Possibly  too  mndi  importance  is  attadied  to  intocrystalline 
weakness  in  steel,  die  results  obtained  by  recent  woikers  tending  to 
show  that  intracrystalline  weakness  is  more  serious,  and  that  fracture,  in 
structural  iron  and  steel,  usually  proceeds  throng  the  crystals  along 
cleavage  planes.  The  chapter  devoS^d  to  the  i»epffation  ai^  examina- 
tion of  microscopical  spedmens  gives  the  approved  methods  of  polishing, 
etdiing,  mounting,  etc.  A  uwful  feature  is  the  appended  glossary, 
which  closelyf oUows  that  drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Iron  and  Sted 
Institute.  Throughout  the  work  the  standpoint  taken  is  that  of  the 
allotropists,  thou^  die  subcarbide  theory  of  Arnold  is  stated  as  an 
alternative  explanation  of  the  hardness  oi  quenched  steeL  The  book 
mav  be  recommended  as  a  ludd  outline  of  the  mi^allogn^hy  of  iron 
and  sted  as  this  somewhat  complex  subject  stands  at  die  present  time. 

Bbilbt,  B.  T.,  ft  H.  N.^Tkt  laflacAM  of  PlMM  OhaafM  oa  tks  TnaoitT  of  Baetae 
Metalf  At  tlu  Ordiaaxy  Tompvatvn  ud  at  the  BoiUag  Point  of  Lifvid  Air. 

Pfoe.  Bop.  8oe^  Ber.  A,  No.  76  (1905)  pp.  462-S  (4  figa.> 

Dblvillb,  P.^Tho  iBtooBM  of  Tftaainm  oa  Pig  Izoa  and  SImL 
[A  i4muDi6  of  the  a?uUble  infonnation  on  the  sobject.] 

Inm  amd  8ied  Mag.  0^^)  PP-  230-4. 

DiLLHBB,  OcvvAB,  ft  EusTBdM,  A.  F.^XagBOtle  and  Saetrio  Ptfpoitiot  of 
YarioBs  Kiadi  of  Shoot  Stool  aad  Stool  Oastiago. 

Jornn,  Inm  amd  8ied  IntL,  IxriL  (1905)  pp.  474-SO. 

Oabdvbb,  J.  C— IffMtt  oaaiod  by  tho  Boronal  of  StiMiM  la  SloiL 

Tim.  dL^  pp.  481-a. 

HocoBTOV,  8.  A.~Voto  on  tho  Pailnro  of  an  lion  Plato  thzongh  "fktigBO.'* 

Tom.  eiL  pp.  888-9  (2  figa.);  DiocmaioD,  ^.  390-4. 

Lbcabmb,  J. — Oomontation  of  Stool 

[A  reply  to  H.  le  Ohatelier's  critioimi  of  tho  author's  former  paper  on  the 
■nbjeet— aee  J.B.MJB,,  1905,  p.  669.  It  is  pointed  out  that  mnch  of  tho 
experimental  proof  of  the  author's  statements  was  omitted  from  the  artiole 
referred  to,  with  the  object  of  condensing  it.1 

Be9.  MeL,  it  (1905)  pp.  720-1. 
BooBBS,  F.— Troostito. 

[The  aothor  combats  Boston's  yiew  of  troostite  as  $  iron,  and  gives  OTidence 
to  show  that  it  contains  carbonj 

Jowm.  Iron  and  SUA  InaL^  Izvii  (1905)  pp  484-^ 
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MEETING 

Held  on  thb  18th  of  Octobbr,  1905,  at  20  Hanovbb  Squabb,  W. 
De.  D.  H.  Scott,  F.R.S.,  btc,  Prbsidbnt,  in  the  Chaib. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  2l8t  of  June,   1905,  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  President. 


The  List  of  Donations  to  the  Library,  exclnsive  of  exchanges  and 
reprints,  received  since  the  last  Meeting,  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  were  voted  to  the  donors. 

Bamoh,  R,  Manipnlation   of  the  Microscope.   4th  ed.\         m,.  p..u/.il^. 
(BocheBti.N.Y.,1901       .     ..     ../         ThePMiihen, 

Bavech,  E.,  Uae  and  Care  of  the  Micioecope.    Extraotaj 
trom  Manipulation  of  ttie  Microscope.   (Boohester,  N.  Y., }  Do, 

1902)      ) 

Ctapain,  8.,  Grundrflge  der  Thewie  der  optischen  Instra.|      ^^,  Carl  Zeim. 
mente  naoh  Abbe.    2nded.    (8to,  Leipzig,  1904)       ../ 

Lee,  A.  B.,   The  Microtomisf  s  Vade  Meoom.     6th  ed.\  rn    a  A^. 

(8to.  London,  1905) /  The  AfMwr. 

MeUor,  J.  W.,  The  Orystallisation  of  Iron  and  8teel.\         mx    n  ri  •  r 

(Syo,  London,  1905) /         ThePMuhen. 

Bohr,  M.  Ton,  Der  Bildezengung  in  optisohen  Instm-)       „         r*    i  7  • 
menten.    (Svo,  Berlin,  1904) /       Mestn.  Larl /iei$$. 

Vol.  ill    (4to,  Cairo,  1905)       J    ^'''of  Medieifie 

Scales,  F.,  Elementary  Microscopy.    (Sto,  London,  1905)  The  PMinhen, 

Thirty-third  Annual  Beport  of  the  Local  Ooyemmentj  The  ISedieal  Qfieer  0/ 
Board.  Supplement  containing  the  Beport  of  the  Medical  >  the  Loeal  OowmmetU 
Officer  for  1903-4.    (8to,  London,  1905)        )  Board. 

An  Old  Wilson  Screw-Barrel  Microscope Mqjor  Meade  J.C.  DennU 

An  old  Wilson  Screw-barrel  Simple  Microscope,  date  about  1750, 
and  now  presented  to  the  Society  by  Major  HesAe  J.  C.  Dennis,  was 
exhibited,  and  a  written  description  of  the  instrument  by  Mr.  Parsons 
was  read  to  the  meeting  by  Dr.  Hebb. 

The  thanks  of  the  ^iety  were  voted  to  Major  Dennis  for  this 
donation.  

Mr.  E.  Mofbt  read  a  short  paper  describing  a  new  and  simple  form 
of  camera  for  use  with  the  Microscope,  illustrating  his  remarks  by 
reference  to  a  diagram.  The  arrangement  referred  to  was  also  exhibited 
in  the  room. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Moffat  for  his  oom- 
munication. 
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A  form  of  Microtome  devified  and  used  by  Mr.  Flatters  for  cutting 
the  very  beautiful  vegetable  sections  which  were  so  well  known  to  most 
Fellows  of  the  Society,  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Hebb,  who  read  a  short 
paper  descriptive  of  the  chief  points  in  its  mechanism  and  the  advan- 
tages claimed.  The  instrument  was  afterwards  handed  round  for  the 
inspection  of  those  present. 

The  President  said  they  were  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  this  form  of  Microtome,  whicn  seemed  a  very  good  one  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Mr.  Flatters  used  it. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Flatters  for  his  exhibit^ 
and  to  Dr.  Hebb  for  reading  the  description  of  it. 


Mr.  X.  E.  Hill,  for  Messrs.  Beck,  exhibited  and  described  the  Ashe- 
Finlayson  Oomparascope,  an  instrument  which  could  be  easily  fitted  to 
any  ordinary  Microscope  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  two  objects,  by 
showing  hotii  in  the  field  of  the  Microscope  at  the  same  time. 

The  President  said  he  believed  the^  had  the  instrument  before  them 
in  a  rough  form  some  time  ago,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Finlayson, 
and  were  now  very  glad  to  see  it  in  its  finished  condition.  It  seemed 
likely  to  be  extremely  useful  to  microscopists,  especially  as  it  could  be 
applied  to  any  Microscope,  and  afforded  a  ready  means  of  comparing 
objects  directly  under  circumstances  which  rendered  it  possible  to  easUy 
detect  slight  differences. 

The  wanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Hill  for  this  exhibit 
and  description. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Henry  G.  Hanks,  of  San  Francisco — a  Corre- 
n)onding  Fellow  of  the  Society — entitled,  "  Notes  on  Aragotite,  a  rare 
Californian  Mineral,'*  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President  believed  that  this  paper  was  one  of  great  interest  to 
mineralogists,  and  they  were  much  indebted  to  the  author  for  sending  it 
to  them.  He  noticed  that  some  of  the  measurements  were  given  in 
decimal  parts  of  an  inch,  instead  of  in  millimetres  and  microns,  which 
had  now  become  so  generally  adopted  that  it  was  rather  to  be  regretted 
that  the  old  measurement  had  been  given  in  this  instance. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  the  author  of  the  paper, 
and  to  Dr.  Hebb  for  reading  it. 


The  President  called  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  present  to  an 
exhibition  on  the  table  of  a  number  of  Slides  from  the  Collection  recently 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Bale.  A  specially  interesting 
feature  of  this  exhibit  was  a  collection  of  Orchid  seeds,  which  were 
excellently  mounted  and  gave  a  good  idea  of  the  extremely  simple  struc- 
ture of  these  minute  seeds.  Those  who  had  not  alr^y  seen  them 
would,  he  felt  sure,  be  very  pleased  to  look  at  them  after  the  Meeting. 
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The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 

The  Society : — An  Old  Wilson  Screw-Barrel  Microscope. 

The  following  Slides  from  the  Collection  presented  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Bale : — Seeds  of  the  following  Orchids :  Caladmia  Fatersom^  Caloehtlus 
Bobertsoni^  Diuris  maculata,  Pterostylia  nutans,  TMymitra  aristata, 
T.  longtfolia ;  Spores  and  Elators  of  Sode  Moss,  Fossombronia  ? ;  Spores 
of  Liverwort,  Fimbriaria ;  ditto  Tai^onia ;  Capillitium  and  Spores  of 
Stemonitis  (Myxomycetes) ;  Capillitium  and  Spores  of  Trichia ;  Crystals 
from  Wine ;  Gizzard  of  lai^e  Grey  Grasshopper ;  Starch  of  Canna. 

Mr.  E.  Moffat : — Portable  Photomicrographic  Camera. 

Dr.  Hebb . — ^The  Flatters  Microtome. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck : — The  Ashe-Finlayson  Comparascope. 


New  Fellows. — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows : — 
Messrs.  Thomas  Skelton  Cole,  Alfred  Douglas  Hardy,  and  John  Perceval 
Lord. 


MEETING 

Held  on  the  15th  of  Novbiibbb,  1905,  at  20  Hanovbb  Square,  W. 
G.  C.  Karop,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  18th  of  October,  1905,  were 
read  and  confirmed,  and  were  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

The  List  of  Bonations  to  the  Society  since  the  last  Meeting  (exclu- 
sive of  exchanges  and  reprints)  was  read,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 

were  voted  to  the  donors. 

From 

Flatten,  A.,  Methods  of  Micioaoopical  Besearoh.   (Svo,  London'^     j^  PMishen 
and  Mcoicheater,  1905) / 

Goeldi,  B.  A.,  Memorias  do  Mesen  Goeldi.    IV.  Os  MoequitoBl        j«    Author 
noPartU    (Para,  1905) / 

Index  Oatalogoe  of  the  Lil»ary  of  the  Snrgeon-General's  Offloe, 
United  States  Army,  2nd  Series,  YoL  X.  (Svo,  Washing- 
ton, 1905) 


The  SurgeonOenercU 
UJsi  Army. 


Lnoemal  and  Solar  Microscopes  by  Adams  ..  Mr,  Wynne  E,  Baxter 


The  Old  Microscope  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter 
was  exhibited,  and  explained  by  Mr.  Rousselet  to  be  one  described  by 
Adams  in  his  book  published  in  1787  as  "  Adams'  Improved  Lucemal 
Microscope,*'  several  examples  of  which,  though  differing  somewhat  in 
form,  were  already  in  the  Society's  Collection.  The  one  before  the 
Meeting  was  arranged  for  viewing  both  opaaue  and  translucent  objects. 
The  Solar  Microscope,  also  presented,  was  described  in  the  same  work 
as  "  Adams'  Improved  Solar  Microscope,"  and  was  intended  to  be  illu- 
minated by  sunlight  reflected  from  a  mirror  through  an  opening  in  a 
shutter. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  they 
obtained  sufficient  light  for  an  instrument  of  that  kind,  as  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light  had  not  at  that  date  come  into  use.    And  with  regard 
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to  the  Solar  MicroBOope,  it  was  clear  that  the  reflected  raj  would  move 
in  accordance  with  the  apparent  motion  of  the  son— ndid  the  observer 
have  to  come  ontside  the  snutter  to  put  it  into  position  when  required, 
or  had  they  any  kind  of  heliostat  ? 

Mr.  Bousselet  said  there  was  a  screw  arrangement  connected  with 
the  mirror  bv  which  it  could  be  moved  so  as  to  follow  the  sun. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Baiter  for  his  donation. 


Dr.  Hebb  said  they  had  received  a  small  piece  of  apparatus  called 
a  Focusing  Magnifier — sent  by  Taylor,  Taylor,  and  Hobson,  of  Leicester, 
for  exbibition  and  inspection  at  the  Meeting — a  photographic  auxiliary 
which  would  no  doubt  be  found  useful  to  woee  who  were  interested  in 
photography.    A  description  of  this  was  read  to  the  Meeting. 


Dr.  Hebb  also  exhibited  an  elaborately  constructed  turntable,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Flatters  and  Mr.  William  Bailey,  which  was  driven  by 
clockwork,  and  geared  in  such  an  ingenious  manner  that  almost  every 
kind  of  motion  could  be  obtained  by  it.  It  would  describe  a  circle,  an 
ellipse,  or  even  a  square.  The  apparatus  appeared  to  require  consider- 
able skill  to  use  it,  though  no  doubt  anyone  accustomed  to  the  mechanism 
of  a  lathe  would  be  able  to  do  so  without  much  difficulty. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  machine  was  read  to  the  Meeting. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  instrument  was  a  very  ingenious 
one,  and  it  was  interesting  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
it,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  anyone  present  would  have  occasion  to  mount 
objects  in  such  mmibers  as  to  need  an  apparatus  of  this  elaborate 
construction. 

The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  to  Mr.  Flatters  for  sending 
this  very  beautiful  piece  of  mecmnism  for  exhibition. 


A  Nemst  Lamp,  for  use  in  enlarging  photographs  and  also  for  use 
with  the  Microscope,  was  sent  for  exhibition  by  Mj.  B.  W.  Paul,  who 
was  unfortunately  unable  to  be  present  to  give  information  as  to  its 
advantag(»3. 

Dr.  Hebb  said  he  had  one  of  these  in  use  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Westminster  Hospital  which  answered  very  well,  though  personally  he 
did  not  like  to  use  such  a  strong  light,  and  had  therefore  handed  it  ov^ 
to  his  laborato^  attendant. 

Mr.  C.  L.  durties  said  he  exhibited  a  similar  lamp  at  the  Society's 
Meeting  some  time  ago,  and  supplied  the  one  to  which  Dr.  Hebb  had 
referred.  

The  Chairman  regretted  that  they  had  no  paper  to  be  read  that 
evening,  but  Mr.  Watson  Baker  had  arranged  an  exhibition  of  diasec- 
tions  of  the  Tsetse  Fly,  of  Trypanosomes,  and  of  a  blood-sucking  maggot, 
which  would  be  found  of  great  interest.  They  were  much  indebted  to 
him  for  brinring  them  on  that  occasion. 

The  thaiuDS  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  Mr.  Watson  Baker. 
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Mr.  F.  W.  Watson  Baker  said  that  in  addition  to  the  slides  illus- 
trating the  Anatomy  of  the  Tsetse  Fly  which  were  on  exhibition  there 
were  two  or  three  others  of  special  interest.  It  seemed  that  amateurs 
found  difficulty  in  obtaining  specimens  of  the  Tsetse  Fly  in  this  country, 
especially  in  a  condition  fit  for  preparation  as  Microscopic  objects.  They 
usually  arrived  either  too  dry  or  aamaged.  The  specmiens  which  were 
exhibited  and  which  had  been  prepared  from  a  large  number  of  insects 
would,  therefore,  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

The  slide  showing  Ti^rpanosomes  gave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
characteristic  parasite  of  Sleeping  Sickness,  of  which  the  Tsetse  Flies 
are  the  medium  of  infection. 

He  also  brought  a  specimen  of  the  larva  of  Ochromyia^  together 
with  the  perfect  insect.  The  larva  lives  in  die  sandy  earth,  and  attaches 
itself  to  the  flesh  and  sucks  the  blood  of  the  natives,  causing  very 
troublesome  wounds. 

There  was  also  a  specimen  of  the  ova  of  Schistosoma  Sinense^  which 
he  believed  had  not  previously  been  shown  at  the  Society.  It  was  a 
recently  discovered  parasite  found  in  the  body  of  a  Ohinaman  who  died 
at  Singapore. 

The  Ohairman  said  that  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  maggot  (Oehro- 
myia  Ivieola)  would  be  found  in  "  Braun's  Animal  Parasites  of  Man,'^ 
8rd  edition,  1908. 

The  following  Instruments,  Objects,  etc.,  were  exhibited : — 

The  Society : — Lucemal  and  Solar  Microscopes  by  Adams. 

Dr.  Hebb : — Flatters'  Clockwork  Turntable  for  turning  oval  cells 
and  rings ;  Taylor,  Taylor  and  Hobson's  Focusing  Magnifier. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Watson  Baker :— Dissections  of  Tsetse  Fly,  Ohssina 
palpalis,  Leg  and  Foot,  Abdominal  Membrane,  ditto  Spiracle,  Mouth, 
Trachea,  Antennae,  Halteres,  Wing,  Egg,  Thoracic  Spiracle ;  Trrpano- 
somes ;  Blood-sucking  Maggot  and  Fly  (Jkhromyia  luteola) ;  Ova  of 
Schistosoma  Sifnmse  in  Section  of  Liver. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Paul : — ^Nernst-Paul  Lamp  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
the  Microscope.  " 

New  Fellows. — The  following  were  elected  Ordinary  Fellows: 
Mr.  Louis  Charles  Southall  Broughton,  Dr.  F.  M.  Floyd,  and  Dr.  Henry 
Qettys. 
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Moist  Seedfl,  714 
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Adjustment,  Fine-,  Differential  Screw,  102 
Adolph,  H.,  Motion  of  Spermatozoa,  422 
Adrenals,  Method  of  Differentiating  Cor- 
tical from  Medullary  Portions,  8& 
JScidium,  Deformation  caused  by,  730 
JEgaaropUa  iauteriy  79 
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Agar-Agar  and  Paraffin  Method  for  Im- 
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33 
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Studies  on  Fertilisation,  82 
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Alciopidao,  Alleged  Otocysts,  184 

Aleippe  lampasj  Notes,  313 

Alcoclc,  A.,  Indian  Ocean  Paguroids.  436 

—  New  Apodous  Amphibian  from  India, 

44 

—  New  Species  of  Cymonomu;*,  437 
Alcohol,  Muoor  Species,  618 
Alcyonaria,  Deep-Sea,  fh>m  Indian  Ocean, 
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Alder,  J.,  The  British  Tunicata,  583 
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